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PKEFACE  TO  THE  THIKD  EDITION. 


The  present  edition  is  considerably  enlarged.  Several  important 
diseases,  which  were  omitted  from  the  former  editions,  are  treated  at 
length  in  this,  and  in  order  to  bring  the  treatise  up  to  our  present 
knowledge,  it  has  been  necessary  to  rewrite  and  enlarge  a  considerable 
part  of  the  text.  The  additions  thus  made,  though  considerable,  have 
been  accommodated  by  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  page  and  a  change 
in  the  type  employed. 

The  author  has  endeavored  to  make  the  treatise  practical,  and  has, 
he  believes,  recommended  only  such  modes  of  treatment  as  are  based 
on  a  sound  and  established  pathology,  and  have  been  sufficiently  tested 
by  experience.  The  large  institutions  of  New  York  in  which  children 
are  treated,  with  several  of  which  the  author  has  an  official  connection, 
have  given  him  unusual  facilities  for  clinical  study,  so  that  he  is 
enabled  to  state  his  views  with  greater  precision  and  positiveness 
than  would  be  possible  without  such  a  field  for  observation. 

Among  the  diseases  now  considered  for  the  first  time  are  Rotheln 
and  Cerebro-Spinal  Fever,  epidemics  of  which  have  occurred  in  New 
York  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition.  Diphtheria  has 
become  a  disease  of  great  importance  in  this  country,  desolating 
many  families,  my  own  among  others,  and  snatching  away  many  a 
child  of  bright  promise.  Although  of  late  the  profession  has  ac- 
quired a  greater  insight  into  the  nature  of  this  disease  than  we  for- 
merly possessed,  and  we  are  able  to  treat  more  successfully  its  local 
manifestations,  nevertheless,  there  are  cases,  and  not  a  few,  which  are 
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attended  by  early  and  profound  blood  poisoning,  and  are  but  par- 
tially amenable  to  treatment,  which  still  renders  diphtheria  the 
most  fatal  disease  of  childhood  in  the  localities  where  it  prevails. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  infectious  disease  which  involves  greater  danger, 
and  in  which  there  are  so  many  modes  of  death.  Nearly  the 
entire  article  relating  to  this  important  malady  has  been  rewritten, 
as  have  also  been  several  other  chapters. 

227  West  Forty-ninth  Street,  New  York, 

December,  1876. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  purpose  of  the  author  has  been  to  present  a  description  of  the 
diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood  succinctly,  but  at  the  same  time  in  a 
sufficiently  comprehensive  manner  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
medical  student  and  practitioner.  He  has  endeavored  to  incorporate 
in  the  treatise  all  recently  ascertained  facts  relating  to  this  branch  of 
medical  practice,  and  especially  has  it  been  his  endeavor  to  recommend 
such  modes  of  treatment  as  comport  with  and  are  suggested  by  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  early  life,  the  efficacy  of  hy- 
gienic measures  in  the  treatment  of  the  young,  and  the  recuperative 
powers  of  the  system  at  this  age. 

While  the  author  has  respected  the  opinions  of  previous  writers, 
and  has  adopted  them,  so  far  as  they  appeared  to  be  correct,  he  has 
depended  much  more  for  the  material  of  his  treatise  on  clinical  observ- 
ations and  the  inspection  of  the  cadaver.  Necessarily,  as  a  result  of 
independent  investigations,  opinions  are  now  and  then  expressed  differ- 
ent from  those  which  are  commonly  accepted.  Novel  views  have  not, 
however,  been  presented,  unless  the  author  was  fully  satisfied  that  they 
were  substantiated  by  a  sufficient  number  of  observations. 

In  presenting  to  the  profession  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  the 
author  gratefully  acknowledges  the  favorable  reception  accorded  to  the 
first.  He  has  endeavored  to  merit  a  continuance  of  this  approbation 
by  rendering  the  volume  much  more  complete  than  before.  Nearly 
twenty  additional  diseases  have  been  treated  of,  among  which  may  be 
named  Diseases  Incidental  to  Birth,  Rachitis,  Tuberculosis,  Scrofula, 
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Intermittent,  Eemittent,  and  Typhoid  Fevers,  Chorea,  and  the  various 
forms  of  Paralysis.  Many  new  formulae,  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  useful,  have  been  introduced,  portions  of  the  text  of  a  less  prac- 
tical nature  have  been  condensed,  and  other  portions,  especially  those 
relating  to  pathological  histology,  have  been  rewritten  to  correspond 
with  recent  discoveries.  Every  effort  has  been  made,  however,  to 
avoid  an  undue  enlargement  of  the  volume,  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
and  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  page,  the  number  of  pages  has  been 
enlarged  by  more  than  one  hundred. 

227  "West  Fobty-ninth  Strbkt,  Nbw  Tobk, 
April,  1872. 
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DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 


PART  I. 


ERRATA. 


Page  145,  four  lines  from  b9ttom,  "  (16  to  30  gre.)"  instead  of  ("23  to  46  grs.)-" 
"      653,  fifteen  lines  from  bottom,  "  1.54  grain"  in  place  of  "  2.30  grains." 
"       "    thirteen  lines  from  bottom,  "  .77  grain"  in  place  of  "1.15  grain." 


the  completion  of  first  doDtition.  Id  infancy  the  organs  are  delicately 
organized,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  water,  and  hence  «ire  easily 
injured.  In  this  period  the  brain  is  rapidly  developed — more  so  than  any 
other  organ ;  animal  matter  predominates  in  the  bones ;  the  arteries  are 
relatively  large,  the  muscles  small ;  the  superficial  veins  are  small.  Fat 
is  absent  from  the  interior  of  the  body,  but  abundant,  in  well-nourished 
infants,  underneath  the  integument  The  skin  is  delicate,  and  its  temper- 
ature not  much  below  that  of  the  blood.  At  birth  it  has  a  reddish  hue, 
and  is  covered  with  soft  fine  hairs  (lanugo).  The  reddish  hue  gradually 
fades  into  the  healthy  tint  of  infancy,  and  the  hairs  fall  out.  In  the  first 
two  mouths  the  sweat-glands  have  little  functional  activity,  sensible  per- 
spiration being  quite  rare.  Subsequently  pei*spiration  is  freer,  and  in 
certain  diseased  states  (rachitis,  etc.)  is  abundant.  The  sebaceous  glands 
in  the  first  half  of  infancy  are  active,  particularly  upon  the  scalp,  pro- 
ducing often  a  pale  yellow  incrustration,  consisting  of  sebaceous  matter 
and  epidermic  cells. 

The  secretions  from  the  mucous  surfaces  commence  at  an  early  period 
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At  birth  the  surface  of  the  digestive  tube  is  covered  with  more  or  less 
mucus,  often  in  considerable  quantity.  The  meconium  is  not  considered, 
as  formerly,  to  be  a  product  of  intestinal  secretion.  It  consists  of  flat  epi- 
thelial cells,  fine  hairs,  oil-globules,  crystals  of  cholesterin,  and  brownish 
or  yellowish  masses  of  coloring  matter,  probably  from  the  liver.  It  is 
supposed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  coloring  matter,  the  meconium  is 
derived  mainly  from  the  amniotic  fluid  which  the  foetus  has  swallowed. 

The  most  wonderful  change  occurring  in  the  system  at  birth,  through 
the  exigencies  of  the  new  life,  is  that  in  the  circulation.  The  flow  of  blood 
being  interrupted,  thrombi  form  in  the  umbilical  vein,  and  arteries,  and 
in  the  ductus  arteriosus,  and  ductus  venosus,  and  these  vessels  gradually 
atrophy,  becoming  finally  shrivelled  but  permanent  cords.  I  have  many 
times  at  autopsies  removed  the  plug  from  the  ductus  arteriosus  when  death 
had  occurred  as  late  as  the  third  week.  The  foramen  ovale  closes  slowly. 
I  have  ordinarily  found  it  open  till  near  the  end  of  the  first  half  year,  but 
the  valve  closes  fully  the  aperture,  so  that  there  is  no  detriment  to  the 
circulation.  Both  the  pulse  and  respiration  are  more  frequent  during  in- 
fancy than  childhood,  and  are  more  readily  accelerated  by  moral  and 
physical  causes* 

The  stomach  is  less  elongated  and  emesis  more  readily  produced  than 
in  the  adult.  The  liver  is  large,  occupying  at  birth  nearly  half  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  but  it  grows  smaller  in  successive  months.  The  appe- 
tite is  good  and  digestion  active,  so  that  hunger,  when  appeased,  soon  re- 
turns. The  thymus  gland,  at  birth  about  the  size  of  an  unexpauded  lung, 
slowly  atrophies,  but  it  does  not  totally  disappear  till  ailer  infancy. 

The  kidneys,  distinctly  lobulated  at  birth,  gradually  change  their  form, 
so  as  to  present  in  the  last  part  of  infancy  nearly  the  shape  of  the  organ 
iu  the  adult*  The  renal  secretion  commences  early,  even  before  birth. 
The  kidneys  seldom  undergo  degenerative  changes  as  in  the  adult,  but 
they  are  liable  to  congestions  and  inflammations.  During  the  first  month, 
and  especially  the  first  fortnight,  crystals  of  uric  acid,  and  the  urates,  are 
often  found  in  the  urine,  in  a  state  of  apparent  health,  causing  more  or 
less  fretfulness  in  their  elimination,  staining  the  diaper,  and  not  infre- 
quently being  arrested  in  the  tubules  of  the  pyramids,  where  they  can  be 
seen  as  pink-colored  spots  or  lines  (uric  acid  infarction).  These  deposits 
of  uric  acid  and  the  urates  may  even  occur  in  the  foetus,  producing  ob- 
struction and  inflammation  of  the  renal  tubes.  Congenital  cystic  degen- 
eration of  the  kidneys  b,  in  the  opinion  of  Virchow,  due  to  them.  In 
early  infancy  the  senses  are  imperfectly  developed,  the  eyes  being  at- 
tracted only  by  bright  objects,  and  the  sense  of  hearing  afl^ected  only  by 
loud  noises.  Sleep  is  the  normal  state  in  the  first  weeks  of  life;  as  the 
age  of  the  infant  increases,  less  and  less  sleep  is  required ;  but  the  oldest 
infants  need  more  than  children,  and  several  hours  more  than  adults. 

The  new-born  infant  is  apparently  destitute  of  mental  faculties.    It 
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seeks  the  breast  by  instinct,  and  it  exhibits  no  perception  or  reflection. 
The  loud  cries  with  which  it  commences  its  existence  are  not  from  anger 
or  suffering ;  they  appear  to  be  normal,  like  the  act  of  nursing,  and  prov- 
identially designed  in  order  to  expand  the  lungs.  It  is  not  till  the  close, 
or  near  the  close,  of  the  first  month,  that  the  gray  substance  of  the*brain 
begins  to  appear — the  probable  seat  of  the  mind,  and  the  source  of  all 
mental  phenomena.  Perception  and  curiosity  are  early  manifested.  The 
infant,  as  Edmund  Burke  has  remarked,  is  constantly  seeking  new  objects 
for  its  amusement,  rejecting  old  playthings  for  such  as  possess  more  nov- 
elty. Reflection,  a  higher  faculty  of  the  mind,  appears  at  a  later  period. 
The  mind  and  the  bodily  organs  in  infancy  are,  in  a  high  degree,  impres- 
sionable. Auger  is  excited  by  trivial  causes,  but  is  easily  appeased  ;  and 
the  various  functions  in  the  system  are  disturbed  by  agencies  which  in 
youth  or  manhood  would  have  no  appreciable  effect. 

Childhood  extends  from  infancy  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years  or  puberty. 
It  is  a  period  of  great  physical  activity,  and  of  rapid  growth.  The  func- 
tions of  the  various  organs  are  performed  with  more  moderation  than  in 
infancy,  and  are  less  frequently  deranged.  The  volume  of  the  brain  con- 
tinues to  increase  rapidly,  and  it  becomes  firmer  than  in  infancy.  It  is 
estimated  that  l)y  the  seventh  year  the  weight  of  this  organ  has  doubled. 
The  mind  now  exerts  a  controlling  influence  over  the  actions  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  digestive  organs  have  changed,  so  that  solid  food  is  required. 
Most  of  the  glandular  organs  are  less  active  than  in  the  greater  part  of 
infancy,  and  some  of  them,  as  the  liver,  are  relatively  smaller.  The 
pulse  and  respiration  gradually  become  less  frequent  as  the  child  advances 
in  age. 


CHAPTER  11. 

CARE  OF  THE  MOTHER  IN  PREGNANCY. 

The  frequency  of  miscarriages  and  still-births,  and  the  large  number 
of  ill-formed  and  puny  infants,  born  to  a  precarious  and  short  existence, 
render  imperative,  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  a  strict  observance  of  the 
laws  of  health,  and  an  avoidance  of  all  exciting  or  perturbating  influ- 
ences during  the  time  when  the  foetus  is  being  developed.  The  diet  should 
be  plain  and  easily  digested,  but  nutritious.  There  is  often  a  craving  in 
pregnancy  for  unusual  articles  of  food.  These  may  sometimes  be  allowed 
within  certain  limits,  provided  that  they  are  such  as  do  not  derange  the 
stomach.  Meats  and  animal  broths,  together  with  vegetables  and  farinace- 
ous food,  should  constitute  the  ordinary  diet,  and  should  be  taken  at  reg- 
ular intervals. 
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Daily  exercise,  never  violent,  but  moderate  and  gentle,  is  requisite. 
No  exercise  is  better,  none  safer  and  more  likely  to  contribute  to  cheer- 
fulness and  healthy  functional  activity  of  the  organs,  than  the  ordinary 
household  duties.  Lifting  heavy  weights,  or  work  which,  like  washing 
and  ironing,  causes  great  and  continued  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
should  be  avoided.  Such  exercise  is  highly  injurious,  and  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce premature  labor.  Exercise  in  the  open  air,  on  foot  or  by  an  easy 
conveyance,  conduces  to  the  health  of  the  mother  and  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  foetus.  On  the  other  hand,  rapid  riding  over  rough 
roads  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  modes  of  exercise.  It  has  been  known 
to  destroy  the  foetus,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  apparently  vigorous. 
When  such  a  result  occurs,  there  is  probably  more  or  less  detachment  of 
the  placenta. 

It  being  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  health  of  the 
mother  should  continue  good  during  gestation,  any  disease  which  she  may 
have  in  this  period,  and  which  affects  her  nutrition  or  the  character  of 
her  blood,  should  be  promptly  cured  if  practicable,  and  with  the  least 
possible  reduction  of  the  vital  powers.  Intermittent  fever,  occurring 
during  gestation,  should  never  be  allowed  to  continue.  It  seriously  re- 
tards foetal  development,  and  may  produce  miscarriage.  Unless  it  is 
controlled  by  proper  measures,  the  offspring,  though  born  at  term,  is  puny 
and  emaciated.  Syphilis,  in  the  pregnant  woman,  also  requires  treat- 
ment. This  disease,  readily  transmitted  from  the  mother  to  the  foetus 
through  the  ovum  or  the  uterine  circulation,  may  be  eradicated  by  anti- 
syphilitic  treatment  of  the  mother,  or  at  least  so  modified  that  the  infant 
is  born  vigorous  and  healthy. 

The  pregnant  woman  should  avoid  all  causes  of  undue  mental  excite- 
ment. This  is  almost  as  necessary  as  the  avoidance  of  great  physical  ex- 
ertion. There  is,  during  pregnancy,  unusual  susceptibility  to  mental  im- 
pressions, and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  not  only  by  the  woman  herself, 
but  by  those  who  associate  with  her. 

Strong  emotions,  whether  of  joy,  sorrow,  or  anger,  affect  primarily  the 
nervous  system,  but  indirectly  most  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  Observa- 
tions have  long  established  the  fact,  that  such  emotions  influence  the  state 
and  functions  not  only  of  the  digestive  and  glandular,  but  muscular  organs, 
as  the  heart  and  uterus.  Physicians  are  familiar  with  cases  in  which 
vivid  mental  impressions  produced  uterine  contractions,  and  even  miscar- 
riage, or  have  disturbed  the  catamenial  function.  Therefore,  the  associ- 
ations and  cares  of  pregnant  women  should  be  such  as  conduce  to  cheer- 
fulness and  equanimity. 

It  is  the  popular  belief,  and  the  belief  of  many  physicians,  that  vivid 
mental  impressions  sometimes  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  development  of 
the  foetus.  Many  cases  are  on  record  in  which  infants  were  born  with 
marks  or  deformities,  corresponding  in  character  with  objects  which  had 
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been  seen  and  had  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  maternal  mind  at  some 
period  of  gestation.  Whether  the  mind  of  the  mother  exerts  a  control- 
ling influence  on  the  form  and  color  of  the  foetus,  is  a  subject  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  psychologist  as  well  as  physiologist  and  physician,  since  it 
involves  no  less  a  question  than  the  power  and  scope  of  the  human  mind. 
Violent  emotions,  it  is  admitted,  may  affect  directly  most  of  the  important 
organs  in  the  system.  They  may  derange  the  liver,  causing  jaundice, 
accelerate,  or  for  a  moment  suspend  the  heart's  action,  stimulate  the  kid- 
neys, causing  diuresis,  or  even  the  intestinal  follicles,  causing  watery 
evacuations.  But  with  all  these  organs  the  brain  is  connected  by  nerves 
which  anatomy  reveals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mother  and  foetus  have 
a  distinct  existence  as  regards  their  nervous  systems,  and  even  their  blood. 
Still,  the  multitude  of  facts  which  have  accumulated  justify  the  belief 
that  deformity  or  other  abnormal  development  of  the  foetus  is,  sometimes, 
due  to  the  emotions  of  the  mother.  Some  of  the  cases  related  by  Dr. 
Whitehead,  in  his  work  on  hereditary  diseases,  are  very  striking  and  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  on  the  ground  of  coincidence.  I»have  met  the  following 
cases.  An  Irish  woman  of  strong  emotions  and  superstitions  was  passing 
along  a  street  in  the  first  months  of  her  gestation,  when  she  was  accosted 
by  a  beggar,  who  raised  her  hand,  destitute  of  thumb  and  fingers,  and  in 
"Grod's  name"  asked  for  alms.  The  woman  passed  on;  but  reflecting  in 
whose  name  money  was  asked,  felt  that  she  had  committed  a  great  sin  in 
refusing  assistance.  She  returned  to  the  place  where  she  had  met  the 
beggar,  and  on  different  days,  but  never  afterwards  saw  her.  Harassed  by 
the  thought  of  her  imaginary  sin,  so  that  for  weeks,  according  to  her  state- 
ment, she  was  made  wretched  by  it,  she  approached  her  confinement.  A 
female  infant  was  born,  otherwise  perfect,  but  lacking  the  fingers  and 
thumb  of  one  hand.  The  deformed  limb  was  on  the  same  side,  and  it 
seemed  to  the  mother  to  resemble  precisely  that  of  the  beggar.  In  another 
case  which  I  met,  a  very  similar  malformation  was  attributed  by  the 
mother  of  the  child  to  an  accident  occurring  to  a  near  relative,  which  ne- 
cessitated amputation  during  the  time  of  her  gestation.  I  examined  both 
of  these  children  with  defective  limbs,  and  have  no  doubt  of  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  parents.  In  May,  1868,  I  removed  a  supernumerary  thumb 
from  an  infant,  whose  mother,  a  baker's  wife,  gave  me  the  following  his- 
tory :  No  one  of  the  family,  and  no  ancestor,  to  her  knowledge,  presented 
this  deformity.  In  the  early  months  of  her  gestation  she  sold  bread  from 
the  counter,  and  nearly  every  day  a  child  with  double  thumb  came  in  for 
a  penny  roll,  presenting  the  penny  between  the  thumb  and  the  finger. 
After  the  third  month  she  left  the  bakery,  but  the  malformation  was  so 
impressed  upon  her  mind,  that  she  was  not  surprised  to  see  it  reproduced 
in  her  infant. 

Professor  William  A.  Hammond,  of  this  city,  in  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  "Influence  of  the  Maternal  Mind,"  etc.  (^Quarterly  Journal  of  Psycho- 
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logical  Medicine f  January,  1868),  says:  "The  chances  of  these  instances, 
and  others  which  I  have  mentioned,  being  due  to  coincidence,  are  infini- 
tesimally  small,  and  though  I  am  careful  not  to  reason  upon  the  principle 
of  POST  HOC,  ERGO  PROPTER  HOC,  I  cannot,  nor  do  I  think  any  other  per- 
son can,  no  matter  how  logical  may  be  his  mind,  reason  fairly  against  the 
connection  of  cause  and  effect  in  such  cases.  The  correctness  of  the  facts 
can  only  be  questioned ;  if  these  be  accepted,  the  probabilities  are  thou- 
sands of  millions  to  one,  that  the  relation  between  the  phenomena  is  di- 
rect." Professor  Dalton  also  says  (Human  Physiology)^  "There  is  now 
little  room  for  doubt  that  various  deformities  and  deficiencies  of  the  foetus, 
conformably  to  the  popular  belief,  do  really  originate  in  certain  cases  from 
nervous  impressions,  such  as  disgust,  fear,  or  anger,  experienced  by  the 
mother."  The  observations  on  which  this  belief  is  based  relate  both  to 
man  and  the  lower  animals.  A  very  strong  argument  in  its  support  is,  as 
Professor  Hammond  remarks,  the  popular  opinion,  which  dates  back  to 
the  time  of  Jacob  (Genesis  xxx).  An  almost  universal  sentiment,  running 
through  centuries,  is  rar^Uy  wholly  fallacious.  It  has  some  truth  for  its 
foundation,  especially  when,  as  in  this  instance,  the  subject  is  one  of  ob- 
servation. 

If  maternal  emotions  affect  the  development  of  the  exterior  of  the  foetus, 
as  observations  show,  and  physiologists  admit,  the  presumption  is  strong, 
that  they  may  affect  also  the  proper  development  and  adjustment  of  the 
parts  of  the  brain,  an  organ  so  complex  and  delicate,  and  may  therefore 
give  rise  to  idiocy.  Dr.  Seguin  {Idiocy  and  its  Treatmenty  etc..  New  York, 
1866)  thus  remarks  on  this  point :  "  Impressions  will,  sometimes,  reach  the 
foetus,  in  its  recess,  cut  off  its  legs  or  arms,  or  inflict  large  flesh  wounds,  be- 
fore birth,  .  .  .  from  which  we  surmise  that  idiocy  holds  unknown  though 
certain  relations  to  maternal  impressions,  as  modifications  to  placental 
nutrition." 

In  view  of  such  important  facts,  the  duty  of  the  pregnant  woman  is 
rendered  the  more  imperative  to  avoid  the  presence  of  disagreeable  and 
unsightly  objects,  as  well  as  all  causes  of  excitement,  and  to  remove,  as 
soon  as  possible,  vivid  and  unpleasant  impressions,  by  quiet  diversion  of 
the  mind. 


CHAPTER   III. 

MORTALITY  OP  EARLY  LIFE— ITS  CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION. 

No  fact  is  better  known  in  the  profession,  than  that  the  first  years  of 
life  constitute  the  period  of  greatest  mortality. 

In  England,  where  there  is  an  accurate  registration  of  births  and  deaths, 
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statistics  show  fifteen  deaths  in  every  hundred  infants  in  the  first  year  of 
life,  and  between  four  and  five  deaths  in  the  first  month.  Statistics  on  the 
continent  correspond  with  those  in  England,  as  regards  the  periods  of 
greatest  mortality.  Qu^telet  says,  ....  "There  die  during  the  first 
month  after  birth,  four  times  as  many  children  as  during  the  second  month 
aft^r  birth,  and  almost  as  many  as  during  the  entirety  of  the  two  years  that 
follow  the  first  year,  although  even  then  the  mortality  is  high.  The  tables 
of  mortality  prove,  in  fact,  that  one-tenth  of  children  born,  die  before  the 
first  month  has  been  completed." 

In  this  country,  in  consequence  of  deficient  registration  of  births,  the 
percentage  of  deaths  to  births  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained.  In  this 
city,  63  per  cent,  of  the  t^tal  number  of  deaths  occur  under  the  age  of  five 
years,  and  26  per  cent,  under  the  age  of  one  year.  According  to  the  census 
of  1865,  there  were  in  New  York  city  95,020  children  under  the  age  of  ^ve 
years,  and  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1865,  49,000  children  five 
years  old  and  under  had  died.  Therefore,  according  to  these  statistics, 
more  than  one-third  of  all  the  infants  born  in  this  city  die  under  the  age 
of  five  years.  An  error,  however,  occurs  from  the  fact  that,  while  the 
death  statistics  were  complete,  it  is  known  there  were  more  children  in  the 
city  than  were  embraced  in  the  census  returns.  Still  it  may,  I  think,  be 
safely  stated  that  one-fourth  of  the  children  bom  in  this  city  die  before  the 
age  of  five  years. 

In  less  crowded  cities  and  the  rural  districts,  it  is  known  that  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  in  the  first  years  of  life  to  the  total  number  of  deaths  is 
considerably  less  than  in  New  York  city,  but  it  is  nevertheless  large. 

As  the  child  advances  towards  puberty,  the  liability  to  sickness  and 
death  gradually  diminishes,  but  even  the  last  years  of  childhood  present 
a  considerably  larger  percentage  of  deaths  to  the  population  than  does 
youth  or  manhood. 

The  causes  of  this  great  mortality  of  infants  and  children,  and  the  means 
of  diminishing  it,  deserve  careful  consideration. 

Some  of  the  causes  which  conspire  to  produce  this  mortality  are  in  a 
measure  unavoidable.  Such  are  congenital  vices  of  formation  of  internal 
organs.  Many  of  the  internal  malformations  necessarily  occasion  an  early 
death.  Cases  of  anenoephalus,  most  cases  of  congenital  hydrocephalus,  of 
spina  bifida,  of  cyanosis,  are  fetal  before  the  close  of  infancy.  These  de- 
fects of  formation  we  cannot  detect  before  birth,  and  their  causes  are  oft;en 
obscure.  Some  of  them  seem  to  result  from  inflammation,  believed  to  be, 
occasionally,  syphilitic,  developed  at  some  period  of  foetal  existence.  Other 
internal  malformations  are  attributable  to  perturbating  influences,  operat- 
ing temporarily  on  the  mother  during  gestation.  But  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases,  we  cannot  assign  the  cause.  Obviously,  only  partial  success 
can  attend  our  efforts,  as  regards  prevention  in  these  cases,  and  almost  no 
success,  as  regards  the  use  of  remedial  measures. 
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•  Another  obvious  cause  of  the  great  mortality  of  early  life,  la  natural 
feebleness  of  system,  especially  in  infancy.  The  younger  the  patient,  prior 
to  the  middle  period  of  life,  the  sooner  are  the  vital  powers  exhausted  by 
disease.  Hence  a  larger  proportion  of  infants  succumb  to  the  same 
malady  than  children,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  children  than  adults 
This  statement  is  true  of  infancy  and  childhood  in  general.  It  is  a  law  in 
nature,  and  cannot  be  changed  by  art.  But  there  are  many  infants  born 
with  hereditary  disease,  or  a  strong  predisposition  to  disease,  through  a  fault, 
which  is,  in  a  degree,  remediable,  in  the  system  of  one  or  both  parents,  as, 
for  example,  the  syphilitic,  scrofulous,  or  tubercular  diathesis.  Parents 
seriously  affected  by  such  diseases  cannot,  without  corrective  treatment, 
have  healthy  offspring.  Their  children  are  among  the  first  to  droop  and 
die,  either  directly  from  the  inherited  disease,  or  from  feebleness  of  con- 
stitution, which  such  disease  entails,  and  which  renders  them  an  easy  prey 
to  other  diseases.  The  duty  of  the  physician,  as  regards  such  parents,  is 
obvious.  He  may,  by  therapeutic  and  hygienic  measures,  secure  a  more 
healthy  progeny,  and,  so  far  as  he  can  do  this,  he  aids  in  diminishing  the 
infantile  mortality.  He  may  sometimes,  by  timely  measures  directed  to 
the  infant,  establish  a  better  state  of  health. 

The  subject  of  hereditary  disease  is  one  of  great  interest  and  impor- 
tance, especially  as  regards  the  city  population.  Inherited  affections  are 
less  common  in  the  country,  but  in  the  city  they  contribute  largely  to  the 
number  of  deaths  in  early  life. 

Another  imporjaut  cause  of  the  great  mortality  of  children,  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  certain  severe  and  fatal  maladies. 
I  allude  particularly  to  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  which,  as  a  rule, 
occur  but  once,  and  that  in  childhood.  Some  of  them,  as  scarlet  fever, 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  deaths.  They  extend  and  become  epi- 
demic through  the  intercourse  of  children.  We  are  constantly  witness- 
ing in  New  York  the  spread  of  the  acute  contagious  diseases,  especially 
of  hooping-cough,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria,  through  the 
schools.  Measures  employed,  thus  far,  by  boards  of  health,  or  other 
local  authorities,  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  these  and  kindred  dis- 
eases, have  accomplished  but  little,  except  in  regard  to  small-pox.  It  is 
in  the  large  public  schools  especially  where  these  maladies  are  most  fre- 
quently contracted,  and  from  which  they  radiate  over  the  school  districts. 
For  if,  as  is  now  common,  at  least  in  New  York  city,  a  child  comes  to 
school  wearing  clothes  which  at  home  are  hanging  in  a  room  where  a; 
brother  or  sister  lies  sick  with  measles  or  scarlet  fever ;  or  if  he  enters  the 
class  with  a  mild  pertussis  or  diphtheria,  certain  of  the  class-mates  will 
probably  return  home  infected  with  the  virus  of  the  disease.  The  same 
remarks  are  applicable,  though  with  less  force,  to  private  schools.  From 
both  these  schools  I  have  over  and  over  again  witnessed  the  dissemination 
not  only  of  the  maladies  mentioned,  but  also  of  the  milder  infectious  diseases, 
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as  mumps  and  varicella.  Cannot  boards  of  health  or  school  boards  do 
something  more,  by  stringent  enactments  regulating  the  schools,  to  control 
this  prolific  source  from  which  the  infectious  diseases  arise  ? 

In  hospitals  and  asylums  for  children  much  can  be  done  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  the  infectious  diseases  by  a  strict  surveillance  and  a  prompt 
isolation  of  all  suspicious  cases.  Without  such  care,  scarcely  a  year  passes 
in  which  these  institutions  are  not  scourged  by  one  or  more  of  these  dis- 
eases. Much  has  been  said  of  the  crowding  of  families  in  tenement-houses 
80  common  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities,  by  which  a  large  number 
of  children  are  brought  under  one  roof;  of  the  uncleanliness  of  person 
and  apartment  to  which  it  leads,  and  of  the  insufficient  air  and  space 
which  it  allows  to  each.  But  one  of  the  strongest  objections,  in  my  opinion, 
to  the  present  plan  of  building  and  crowding  tenement-houses  is  the  facil- 
ity which  it  afibrds  to  the  spread  of  the  contagious  diseases  of  childhood ; 
and  it  is  in  such  houses,  as  shown  by  statistics,  that  these  maladies  are  the 
most  frequent  and  fatal.  The  much-needed  enactments  or  regulations  in 
relation  to  the  building  and  occupancy  of  such  houses,  would,  among 
other  salutary  efiects,  diminish  the  death-rate  from  those  diseases  to  which 
we  have  alluded. 

Over  the  most  loathsome,  and  formerly  most  fatal,  malady  of  man- 
kind, namely,  small-pox,  we  now  have,  or  can  have,  complete  control 
by  statutory  enactments,  enforcing  vaccination.  It  is  only  by  carelessness 
or  the  lack  of  sufficiently  stringent  regulations  relating  to  the  matter 
that  sraall-poY  is  not  "stamped  out."  Again,  some  of  the  most  fatal 
inflammatory  diseases  of  life  occur  chiefly  in  childhood,  as  croup  and 
capillary  bronchitis.  These  and  kindred  diseases  can  only  be  prevented 
by  proper  hygienic  management  on  the  part  of  families,  and  books,  or 
other  means  calculated  to  educate  families  in  reference  to  the  management 
of  children,  cannot  fail  to  diminish  the  number  of  cases  of  such  inflamma- 
tions, and  consequently  of  the  deaths  from  them. 

Another  obvious  and  important  cause  of  the  mortality  of  early  life,  is 
the  anti-hygienic  condition  or  state  in  which  many  children  live  in  conse- 
quence of  the  poverty  or  gross  negligence  of  parents. 

Residence  in  insalubrious  localities,  personal  and  domiciliary  uncleanli- 
ness, exposure  without  proper  protection  to  vicissitudes  of  weather,  are 
fertile  causes  of  sickness  and  death.  Hence  one  reason  of  the  great  infan- 
tile mortality  among  the  city  poor,  who  live  in  damp  and  dark  alleys, 
and  in  crowded  and  filthy  tenement-houses,  breathing  night  and  day  an 
atmosphere  loaded  with  noxious  gases.  All  physicians  are  aware  how 
the  malignant  diseases,  such  as  Asiatic  cholera,  cholera  infantum,  diph- 
theria, and  typhus  fever,  seek  the  quarters  of  the  city  poor,  and  what 
terrible  havoc  they  make  there.  All  are  aware,  also,  what  wonderful 
recoveries  occur,  when  feeble  and  attenuated  infants,  gradually  sinking 
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with  chronic  disease,  induced  in  great  measure  by  this  malaria,  are  trans- 
ferred from  such  localities  to  the  pure  air  of  the  country. 

Careless  management  of  young  children  as  regards  dress  increases 
greatly  the  liability  to  local  diseases,  such  as  commonly  occur  from  ex- 
posure to  cold.  These  are  inflammatory  affections,  seated  chiefly  upon 
the  mucous  surfaces,  but  sometimes  in  parenchymatous  organs.  Adults, 
aware  of  the  effect  of  sudden  change  of  temperature  from  warm  to  cold, 
or  of  exposure  to  currents  of  air,  protect  themselves  by  additional  cloth- 
ing. 8uch  precautionary  measures  are  often  lacking  in  the  management 
of  young  children,  and  hence  one  cause  of  their  great  liability  to  local 
affections,  both  of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  organs. 

Routh,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  Infant  Feeding,  says :  "  Among  the 
most  pernicious  influences  to  young  children,  however,  we  may  include 
cold  ;  the  change  of  temperature  from  46°  to  4°  or  5°  below  zero,  as  be- 
fore stated,  producing  an  increase  of  mortality  in  London  alone  of  three 
to  five  hundred.  As  out  of  one  hundred  deaths,  however,  from  all  speci- 
fied causes,  nearly  twenty-four  occur  to  children  under  one,  and  thirty-six 
to  children  under  five;  the  great  increase  of  mortality  to  children  by  cold 
is  thus  at  once  made  obvious.  Indeed,  it  is  a  household  word  amongst  us, 
which  takes  ita  origin  from  the  Registrar-Generars  returns,  that  a  very 
cold  week  always  increases  the  mortality  of  the  very  young  and  the  very 
aged  " 

Lastly,  a  very  important  cause  of  mortality  in  early  life  is  the  use  of 
improper  food.  In  infants,  artificial  feeding  in  place  of  the  aliment  which 
nature  has  provided  for  them,  and,  in  children,  the  use  of  innutritious  or 
indigestible  articles  of  diet,  give  rise  to  diarrhoeal  maladies,  emaciation, 
and  death  in  numerous  instances.  Sometimes,  also,  defective  alimentation 
is  the  cause  of  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  ailments,  and  sometimes  it  gives 
rise  to  a  cachexia  or  feebleness  of  system,  which,  without  engendering  any 
positive  disease,  renders  those  thus  affected  less  able  to  support  disease  in- 
duced by  other  causes.  A  committee,  of  which  Prof.  Austin  Flint,  Jr., 
was  chairman,  appointed  in  1867  to  revise  the  "dietary  table  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Nurseries  on  Randall's  Island,"  state,  with  much  truth  and  force : 
"Children  ....  are  not  capable  of  resisting  bad  alimentation,  either  as 
regards  quantity,  quality,  or  variety.  At  that  age  the  demands  of  the 
system  for  nourishment  are  in  excess  of  the  waste;  the  extra  quantity  being 
required  for  growth  and  development.  If  the  proper  quantity  and  variety 
of  food  be  not  provided,  full  development  cannot  take  place,  and  the 
children  grow  up,  if  they  survive,  into  puny  men  and  women,  incapable  of 
the  ordinary  amount  of  labor,  and  liable  to  diseases  of  various  kinds." 

Improper  feeding,  like  other  causes  of  mortality,  is  much  more  injurious, 
much  more  frequently  the  cause  of  death,  in  the  city  than  country.  Sta- 
tistics in  Europe,  as  well  as  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  establish  this  fact. 
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• 

It  is  in  infancy,  and  especially  in  the  first  year,  that  the  use  of  unwhole- 
some food  entails  the  most  serious  consequences.  No  artificially  prepared 
food  is  a  good  substitute  for  the  mother's  milk,  and  hence  artificial  feed- 
ing of  the  infant,  unless  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  results 
disastrously.  In  the  country,  where  salubrious  air  and  sunlight  conspire 
to  invigorate  the  system,  and  a  robust  constitution  is  inherited,  and  where 
cow's  milk  fresh  and  of  the  best  quality  is  readily  obtained,  lactation  is 
not  so  necessary  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  infant;  but  in  the  city  its  im- 
portance cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 

The  foundlings  of  the  cities  afford  the  most  striking  and  convincing 
proofs  of  the  advantage  of  lactation.  In  some  cities  foundlings  are  wet- 
nursed,  while  in  others  they  are  dry-nursed,  and  the  result  is  always  greatly 
in  favor  of  the  former.  Thus,  on  the  continent,  in  Lyons  and  Parthenay, 
where  foundlings  are  wet-nursed  almost  from  the  time  that  they  are  re- 
ceived, the  deaths  are  33.7  and  35  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Paris, 
Kheims,  and  Aix,  where  the  foundlings  are  wholly  dry-nursed,  their  deaths 
are  50:3,  63.9,  and  80  per  cent. 

In  this  city  the  foundlings,  amounting  to  several  hundred  a  year,  were, 
till  recently,  dry-nui-sed;  and,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  their  mortality, 
with  this  mode  of  alimentation,  nearly  reached  100  per  cent.  Recently 
wet-nurses  have  been  employed,  for  a  part  of  the  foundlings,  with  a  much 
more  favorable  result. 

These  facts,  to  which  others  might  be  added  from  the  experience  of 
European  cities,  show  the  importance  of  lactation  as  a  means  of  reducing 
infantile  mortality  in  the  cities.  What  has  been  stated  as  regards  the  re- 
sult of  artificial  feeding  of  foundlings,  is  true,  in  great  measure,  in  refer- 
ence to  all  city  infants.  The  ill  effect  of  artificial  feeding  is  well  known 
in  this  city,  and  it  is  the  common  practice  in  families  to  employ  a  hired 
wet-nurse,  if,  for  any  reason,  the  mother's  milk  is  insufiicient. 

When  the  infant  has  reached  the  age  at  which  it  is  proper  to  wean  it, 
the  digestive  organs  are  less  frequently  deranged  by  errors  of  diet.  More 
substantial  food,  and  considerable  variety  in  it,  may  now  be  not  only 
safely  allowed,  but  are  required  by  the  wants  of  the  system.  Still,  the 
feeding  of  children  in  health,  and  much  more  in  sickness,  is  a  subject  of 
great  importance.  Therefore  lactation,  and  the  diet  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, will  occupy  our  attention  in  the  following  pages. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LACTATION. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  infant,  as  soon  as  it  requires  nutriment,  should 
receive  hreast-milk.  If  it  is  fed,  for  a  few  days,  with  the  bottle  or  spoon, 
it  may  be  difficult  finally  to  induce  it  to  take  the  breast;  therefore  it  is 
well  to  determine  early  whether  the  mother  will  be  able  to  wet-nurse  her 
infant,  so  that,  if  unable,  suitable  provision  may  be  made. 

The  matter  of  determining,  beforehand,  the  capability  of  the  mother  for 
wet-nursing  has  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Donn6,  of  Paris,  and  in  his 
treatise  on  Mothers  and  Infants  he  describes  the  mode  in  which  it  may  be 
ascertained.  The  desired  information,  in  his  opinion,  may  be  acquired  by 
examining  the  colostrum,  which  is  secreted  in  small  quantity,  in  the  last 
months  of  gestation,  and  which  can  be  squeezed  from  the  breast  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  inspection. 

In  some  women,  according  to  Dr.  Donn^,  the  colostrum  is  so  scanty  that 
only  a  drop,  or  half  a  drop,  can  be  obtained  from  the  nipple  by  careful 
pressure.  This  will  be  found  by  the  microscope  to  contain  but  few  milk- 
globules,  ill-formed,  and  a  few  granular  bodies,  such  as  the  colostrum  or- 
dinarily contains.  Such  women  almost  invariably  furnish  poor  milk,  and 
in  small  quantity.  In  other  women  the  colostrum  is  abundant,  but  thin, 
resembling  gum-water ;  it  lacks  the  yellow  streaks  and  viscous  character 
of  ordinary  colostrum,  and  it  flows  readily  from  the  nipple.  The  milk  of 
such  women  is  sometimes  scanty,  sometimes  abundant,  but  it  is  watery  and 
deficient  in  nutritive  principles.  In  a  third  class  of  women,  the  colostrum 
is  pretty  abundant,  and  it  contains  yellowish^  streaks,  of  more  or  less  con- 
sistence, which  are  found  to  be  rich  in  milk-globules,  of  good  size,  and 
without  the  admixture  of  mucous  globules.  Women  furnishing  such  co- 
lostrum in  the  last  weeks  of  gestation  will  have  sufficient  milk,  and  of 
good  quality.     These  latter  women  make  the  best  wet-nurses. 

Hindrances  to  Lactation  and  Phyaical  Conditions  rendering  it  Improper. 

The  pri  mi  para  often  experiences  difficulty  in  wet-nursing  in  consequence 
of  a  depressed  state  of  the  nipple.  It  is  not  sufficiently  prominent  to  be 
readily  grasped  by  the  mouth,  and  after  ineffectual  attempts  the  infant 
becomes  fretful  when  applied  to  the  breast,  and  perhaps  for  a  time  refuses 
it  altogether.     Multiparse  occasionally  experience  the  same  inconvenience^ 
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but  it  is  not  common  when  there  has  once  been  successful  lactation.  By 
calmness  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  the  infant  can 
usually  be  made  to  seize  the  nipple  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

Depression  of  the  nipple  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  result  of  pressure 
upon  it  by  the  dress  during  gestation.  The  state  of  the  nipples  should, 
indeed,  in  those  who  have  never  suckled,  receive  early  attention,  even  be- 
fore the  birth  of  the  infant  Tightness  of  dress  around  the  breast,  as  in- 
deed upon  every  part  of  the  body,  should  be  avoided,  and  from  time  to 
time  gentle  traction  should  be  made  upon  the  nipple,  if  it  is  depressed.  It 
may  be  drawn  out  by  the  fingers  of  the  mother  several  times  each  day,  or 
by  a  common  breast-pump,  or  by  suction  with  a  tobacco-pipe,  the  edge  of 
the  bowl  having  been  smoothed.  Occasionally,  in  these  cases  of  deficient 
nipple,  the  mother,  fatigued  and  discouraged  by  her  frequent  ineffectual 
attempts  to  induce  the  infant  to  nurse,  becomes  feverish  and  excited,  so 
that  the  quantity  of  her  milk  is  sensibly  diminished.  The  physician  should 
assure  her,  as  he  usually  can  with  confidence,  that  in  a  few  days,  as  the 
baby  becomes  a  little  stronger,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  its  nursing. 
Some  women  are  unremitting  in  their  endeavors  to  procure  nursing.  This 
should  be  forbidden,  since  the  lack  of  sleep,  and  the  nervousness  which 
such  constant  attention  produces,  tend  to  defeat  the  object  which  they  have 
in  view,  by  diminishing  the  secretion  of  milk.  The  application  of  the  in- 
fant to  the  breast  once  in  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  is  quite  suffi- 
cient. In  some  cases,  when  practicable,  the  aid  of  another  woman,  whose 
infant  is  a  little  older,  is  invaluable.  The  exchange  of  infants  for  a  few 
times  may  remedy  the  difficulty. 

Occasionally  lactation  is  rendered  difficult  and  painful  by  too  long  de- 
lay before  applying  the  infant  to  the  breast.  When  the  mother  has  rested 
a  few  hours  after  her  confinement,  from  three  to  six  iu  ordinary  cases,  lac- 
tation may  commence.  There  is,  at  first,  but  very  little  milk,  often  only 
a  few  drops,  but  the  secretion  is  promoted  by  nursing,  so  that  the  requisite 
amount  is  sooner  obtained  than  when  the  infant  is  kept  from  the  breast 
till  the  second  or.  third  day.  If,  as  some  physicians  advise,  suckling  is 
deferred  till  the  breasts  are  full  and  tender,  and  if,  as  is  oflen  the  case 
with  primiparse,  the  nipples  are  also  tender,  many  mothers  lack  the  forti- 
tude required  to  allow  their  infants  to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  milk. 
Excoriated  and  fissured  nipples  constitute  a  serious  impediment  to  lacta- 
tion. They  are  very  sensitive  on  pressure,  and  are  long  in  healing.  They 
are  fully  described  in  works  which  relate  to  female  diseases,  and  their 
treatment  pointed  out.  Occasionally  fissured  nipples  do  harm  to  the  in- 
fant by  the  blood  which  escapes  aud  is  swallowed  with  the  milk.  A  case 
is  related  in  which  positive  indigestion  was  caused  in  this  way,  the  infant 
vomiting,  afler  each  nursing,  milk  mixed  with  blood.  The  local  hin- 
drances to  lactation  described  above  can,  in  most  instances,  be  relieved  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
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There  is,  occasionally,  a  constitutiooal  state  of  the  mother  which  necessi- 
tates either  the  employment  of  a  hired  wet-nurse  or  weaning.  This  b  the 
case  when  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  tuberculosis.  If  the  complexion  is 
pallid,  and  the  system  at  all  emaciated,  and  suckling  is  attended  by  more 
or  less  exhaustion,  and  if  with  fair  trial  of  wine  and  tonics  there  is  no  im- 
provement, the  physician  is  justified  in  forbidding  farther  attempts  at  wet- 
nursing.  If  there  is,  under  such  circumstances,  an  hereditary  tendency  to 
tuberculosis,  it  is  his  duty  to  interdict  it  positively.  The  opinion  of  the 
physician,  in  such  a  matter,  should  be  formed  after  mature  deliberation. 
There  are  many  women  who,  suffering  temporarily  from  depression,  and 
discouraged,  are  ready  at  once  to  abandon  their  infants  to  the  care  of 
others,  with  the  least  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  physician  to  do  so, 
but  who,  by  attention  to  their  own  health,  and  especially  by  taking  more 
sleep,  soon  recover  from  their  depression  and  become  good  wet-nurses.  On 
the  other  hand,  night-sweats,  a  cough,  and  progressive  decline  in  health, 
show  the  need  of  immediate  suspension  of  wet-nursing. 

Sometimes  women,  prior  to  pregnancy,  present  indubitable  evidence  of 
tuberculosis,  but  by  the  improved  general  health  which  attends  pregnancy, 
the  disease  is  temporarily  arrested.  Such  women  should  never  suckle  their 
infants.  If  they  do,  they  soon  lose  all  that  was  gained,  and  the  disease  ad- 
vances rapidly.  These  objections  to  wet-nursing  in  such  a  state  of  health 
apply  to  the  mother.  There  are  also  objections  as  regards  the  infant.  The 
milk  of  those  in  decidedly  infirm  health,  is  deficient  in  nutritive  principles. 
Their  infants,  therefore,  are  ill-nourished,  and,  if  they  have  inherited  a  pre- 
disposition to  tuberculosis,  there  is  great  danger  that  this  disease  will  be 
developed  in  them  ;  whereas  with  healthy  wet-nursing,  even  a  strong  pre- 
disposition may  remain  latent.  M.  Donn^  relates  the  following  instructive 
cases,  which  show  the  danger  which  sometimes  attends  suckling,  and  the 
imperative  necessity  which  may  arise  of  discontinuing  it.  "A  very  light- 
complexioned  young  mother,  in  very  good  health,  and  of  a  good  constitu- 
tion, though  somewhat  delicate,  was  nursing  for  the  third  time,  and  as  re- 
garded the  child  successfully.  All  at  once  this  young  woman  experienced 
a  feeling  of  exhaustion.  Her  skin  became  constantly  hot;  there  were 
cough,  oppression,  night-sweats ;  her  strength  vbibly  declined,  and  in  less 
than  a  fortnight  she  presented  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  consumption. 
The  nursing  was  immediately  abandoned,  and  from  the  moment  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  had  ceased,  all  the  troubles  disappeared."  *^  A  woman  of  forty 
years  of  age  .  .  .  having  lost,  one  after  another,  several  children,  all 
of  whom  she  had  put  out  to  nurse,  determined  to  nurse  the  last  one  her- 
self. .  .  .  This  woman,  being  vigorous  and  well-built,  was  eager  for  the 
work,  and,  filled  with  devotion  and  spirit,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the 
nursing  of  her  child  with  a  sort  of  fury.  At  nine  months,  she  still  nursed 
him  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  a  day.     Having  become  extremely  emaci- 
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ated,  she  fell  all  at  once  into  a  state  of  weakness,  from  which  nothing  could 
raise  her,  and  two  days  after  the  poor  wonaan  died  of  exhaustion." 

A  very  similar  case  recently  occurred  in  my  practice.  A  young  and 
healthy  woman  from  the  ex)untry,  suckling  her  second  infant,  on  coming 
to  the  city,  lived  in  a  dark  and  very  imperfectly  ventilated  room,  on  the 
first  floor,  and  in  the  rear  of  a  crowded  tenement-house.  She  soon  lost  her 
appetite,  but  continued  suckling  for  three  months,  when  she  became  so 
anaemic  and  feeble  that  she  was  compelled  to  seek  medical  advice.  She 
died  without  local  disease,  notwithstanding  the  most  nutritious  diet  and 
the  free  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics. 

Con'stitutional  syphilis  in  the  mother  does  not  contraindicate  lactation. 
It  is  probable  that  the  infant  also  has  it.  The  mother  should  take  anti- 
syphilitic  remedies,  which  will  eradicate  the  disease  in  herself,  and  also,  if 
it  be  present,  in  the  infant.  Febrile  affections,  also,  do  not  in  general  con- 
traindicate lactation.  They  may,  however,  for  a  time,  diminish  the  quantity 
of  milk,  or  impair  its  quality.  If,  however,  the  mother  is  in  a  critical  state, 
or  much  reduced,  whatever  the  disease,  suckling  should  cease.  Whether 
or  not  the  infant  should  be  taken  from  the  breast,  if  the  mother  is  suffering 
from  one  of  the  essential  fevers,  depends  on  the  severity  of  the  malady,  and 
the  degree  of  her  exhaustion.  Twice  I  have  known  newly  born  infants 
nurse  their  mothers  through  attacks  of  scarlet  fever,  without  contracting 
it,  but  suffering  immediately  afterwards  from  severe  and  protracted  eczema. 
In  the  country,  where  artificially  fed  infants  as  a  rule  do  well,  it  might  be 
best  to  wean  if  the  mother  is  affected  with  such  a  disease,  but  in  the  city 
eczema  is  less  dangerous  than  the  diarrhoeal  affections  which  early  wean- 
ing is  apt  to  entail.  In  most  cases  of  typhus  or  typhoid,  weaning  or  pro- 
curing a  wet-nurse  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  depression  of  the  vital 
powers  which  this  disease  produces. 

Inflammatory  affections,  unless  of  a  dangerous  character,  do  not  ordinarily 
interfere  with  lactation,  except  that  the  quantity  of  milk  may  be  somewhat 
diminished.  In  severe  inflammation,  it  may  be  so  necessary  to  husband  the 
strength,  or  to  keep  the  patient  perfectly  quiet,  that  suckling  her  infant 
would  be  injudicious.  It  should  then  be  transferred  to  a  wet-nurse  or 
weaned.  Inflammation  of  the  breast  often  presents  an  impediment  to  lacta- 
tion. It  is  a  common  and  painful  aflfection,  suspending,  or  greatly  dimin- 
ishing the  secretion  of  milk  in  the  affected  gland.  Nursing  should  cease 
as  soon  as  there  are  evident  signs  of  inflammation,  unless  it  is  limited  to  a 
small  part  of  the  gland.  General  heat  of  the  breast,  tenderness  and  in- 
duration extending  over  a  considerable  part  of  it,  are  signs  which  indicate 
the  immediate  i*emoval  of  the  infant  from  it.  Lactation  must  be  restricted 
to  the  unaflTected  side.  It  is  oflen  the  case  that  the  volume  of  the  inflamed 
gland  is  considerably  increased  from  the  afflux  of  blood  to  it,  and  from 
the  interstitial  exudation,  while  it  contains  little  or  no  milk,  and  attempts 
at  lactation,  under  such  circumstances,  are  injurious  to  the  mother  as  well 
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as  infant.  The  cause  of  the  swelling  should  be  explained  to  the  mother, 
who  commonly  attributes  it  to  the  accumulation  of  milk,  and  worries  her- 
self and  the  infant,  in  attempting  to  make  it  nurse.  As  the  inflammation 
abates,  by  resolution,  or  more  commonly  by  suppuration,  and  the  normal 
secretion  returns,  the  first  milk,  which  is  apt  to  be  thick  and  stringy,  should 
be  rejected,  after  which  the  infant  may  nurse  as  usual.  Occasionally,  the 
abscess,  which  has  formed  in  the  breast,  connects  with  a  lactiferous  tube, 
so  that  pus  may,  on  suction,  escape  from  the  nipple.  If  this  occur,  of 
course,  lactation  should  be  interdicted,  until  pure  milk  is  obtained.  Pus 
in  the  milk  can  sometimes  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye.  It  presents  a 
yellowish  or  greenish  color,  occurring  in  streaks,  when  not  intimately 
mixed  with  the  milk.  When  it  is  intimately  mixed,  and  in  small  quan- 
tity, it  cannot  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye,  but  the  microscope  reveals 
the  pus-globules.  M.  Donn6  relates  a  case  in  which  he  discovered  pus- 
globules  by  the  microscope,  although  there  were  at  first  no  other  evidences 
of  an  abscess,  and  doubts  were  expressed  in  reference  to  the  accuracy  of 
his  observation.     Finally,  an  abscess  pointed  and  discharged. 

Sometimes,  when  the  inflammation  abates,  the  secretion  does  not  return, 
and,  worse  still,  occasionally  the  inflammation  has  occurred  so  near  the 
nipple  that  the  lactiferous  tubes  are  permanently  closed  by  it,  so  that, 
though  milk  forms  in  the  breast,  there  is  no  escape  for  it.  Thenceforth 
lactation  must  be  entirely  from  one  breast. 

If  erysipelas  occur  in  the  mother  the  infant  should  be  immediately 
taken  from  her  breast  and  from  her  arms.  If  this  disease  should  not  be 
communicated  to  the  infant  through  the  milk,  or  through  fissures  in  the 
nipple,  of  which  there  is  danger,  still  the  milk  is  apt  to  undergo  such 
change  in  consequence  of  the  erysipelas  as  to  endanger  the  health  of  the 
child.  Thus,  one  of  the  wet-nurses  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum 
sickened  with  sevei*e  facial  erysipelas  on  the  24th  of  April,  1875,  eight 
days  after  the  death  of  her  baby.  She  was  wet-nursing  a  foundling,  aged 
seven  weeks,  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  erysipelas,  and  as 
it  was  very  important  that  her  milk  should  be  preserved  for  the  coming 
hot  months,  it  was  deemed  best  to  allow  the  suckling  to  continue,  the 
infant  being  placed  in  a  crib  at  a  little  distance  as  soon  as  it  dropped  the 
nipple.  On  the  27th  diarrhoea  commenced  in  the  baby.  April  28th  its 
morning  temperature  was  101°,  and  that  of  the  evening  103°,  the  diar- 
rhoea continuing.  It  was  now  removed  entirely  from  the  breast,  and  was 
given  artificial  food.  On  the  29th  there  was  a  decided  general  icteric  hue 
of  the  infant's  surface,  which  continued  till  its  death  on  May  1st.  The 
stools  numbered  about  eight  daily  till  April  30th,  when  they  ceased.  The 
record  which  I  preserved  does  not  state  whether  there  was  vomiting,  but 
it  had  probably  been  slight  on  account  of  the  speedy  prostration.  Death 
occurred  from  exhaustion.  At  the  autopsy,  from  half  an  ounce  to  one 
ounce  of  pus  was  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  newly  formed  fibrin  was 
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observed  upon  the  spleeD  and  liver,  and  the  peritoneum  generally  bad 
lost  much  of  ita  lustre;  a  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the  liver 
and  its  ducU,  made  by  Dr.  Heitzmaiin,  revealed  no  anatomical  change 
which  would  explain  the  icteric  bue,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  this  was 
due  to  the  altered  state  of  the  blood.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines  exhibited  vascular  streaks,  and  its  follicles  were  distinct.  The 
lesions  therefore  indicated  intestinal  catarrh.  Nothing  unusual  was  ob- 
served in  the  heart  and  lungs. 

Facts  and  RoIm  In  reference  to  Lactation. 

The  Dew-born  infant  should  nurse  every  hour  or  every  second  hour 
during  the  day.  At  night,  if  the  mother  is  delicate  and  her  milk  not 
abundant,  it  may  be  fed  once  or  twice  with  a  little  cow's  milk.  It  is 
better  to  select  for  this  purpose  the  upper  third  of  the  milk,  after  it  has 
stood  two  or  three  hours,  and  use  it  diluted  with  twice  the  quantity  of 
water.  If  the  mother  is  robust  she  should  not  feed  the  infant,  but  allow 
it  to  nurse  once  or  twice  during  the  night.  No  nursling,  in  ordinary 
health,  really  requires  the  breast  more  than  once  during  the  hours  which 
the  mother  needs  for  rest;  and  by  a  little  perseverance  on  her  part  ita 
habits  may  be  so  established  that  it  is  satisfied  if  it  receives  the  breast  no 
oftener.  Many  young  mothers  commence  the  duty  of  suckling  with  too 
much  ardor.  Exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  for  the  good  of  their 
ofispring,  they  are  awake,  night  af\er  iiight,  giving  their  breast  at  every 
cry,  till  they  find  that  their  strength  is  failing,  and  with  it  also  their  milk. 
Their  self-devotion  necessitates  early  weaning,  whereas,  had  they  exercised 
more  regard  for  their  own  health,  and  learned  to  hear  with  composure  the 
cries,  which  often  do  not  indicate  any  bodily  want  or  distress,  they  might 
continue  to  suckle  their  infants  during  the  usual  period. 

The  milk  secreted  during  gestation,  and  immediately  after  the  birth  of 
the  infant,  differs  in  its  gross  appearance,  as  well  as  chemical  and  micro- 


scopical charsctera,  from  that  which  is  ordinarily  secreted  in  a  state  of 
health.     It  is  termed  colostrum.  .  It  has  a  turbid  and  yellowish  appear- 
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anoe,  and  is  somewhat  viscid.  It  is  decidedly  alkaline,  and  undergoes 
lactic  acid  fermentation  more  readily  than  common  milk,  and  it  also  con- 
tains more  solid  matter.  It  has  an  excess  of  fat,  of  salts,  and,  according 
to  Simon,  also  of  sugar.  It  appears,  from  Simon's  analysis,  that  the  solid 
matter  of  colostrum  is  about  seventeen  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary breast-milk  is  about  eleven  per  cent 

Examined  by  the  microscope,  the  colostrum  is  seen  to  contain  oil-glob- 
ules and  a  viscid  substance,  which  often  assumes  an  ovoid  or  globular 
form,  but  which  also  exists  in  irregular  masses  of  considerable  size.  This 
substance  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  mucus,  but  it  is  dissolved  by 
acetic  acid  and  potash,  and  is  tinged  yellow  by  a  watery  solution  of  iodine. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  albuminous.  Imbedded  in  this  sub- 
stance are  oil-globules,  which  are  for  the  most  part  of  small  size,  while 
the  free  oil-globules  of  colostrum  are  larger  than  those  occurring  in 
healthy  milk.  This  viscid  substance,  with  the  imprisoned  oil-globules, 
constitutes  what  has  been 'designated  the  "colostrum-corpuscles."  Some 
have  erroneously  considered  the  "  colostrum-corpuscles  "  to  be  compound 
granular  cells.  The  compound  granular  cell,  or  corpuscle,  is  a  cell  which 
has  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  It  is  distended  with  oil-globules  to 
perhaps  twice  or  thrice  its  normal  size.  On  the  other  hand,  examination 
of  the  "  colostrum-corpuscles "  fails  to  detect  a  cell-wall,  and  the  large 
and  irregular  size  of  some  of  these  corpuscles  negatives  the  idea  that  they 
are  cells.  The  oil-globules  contained  in  the  viscid  substance  are  more 
readily  acted  on  by  ether  than  are  the  free  oil-globules. 

The  colostrum  is  replaced  by  milk  of  the  normal  character,  in  six  to 
eight  days;  sometimes  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  delivery. 
In  exceptional  instances,  the  colostrum  does  not  disappear  for  several  weeks, 
and  it  may  reappear  at  any  time  during  lactation,  as  a  consequence  of  de- 
rangement of  the  system,  or  from  disease.  It  is  assimilated  with  difficulty 
by  the  digestive  organs  of  the  infant,  producing  usually  a  laxative  effect. 
It,  therefore,  aids  in  the  removal  of  the  meconium,  and  being  a  normal 
secretion  in  the  first  week  of  lactation,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  beneficial. 
Continuing  longer  than  the  first  week,  its  efiect  is  deleterious.  It  produces 
evident  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  infant  that  habitu- 
ally nurses  it  never  thrives.  It  has  diarrhoea  or  vomiting,  becomes  more 
or  less  emaciated,  and  sufiTers  from  colicky  pains.  Sometimes  an  extreme 
degree  of  exhaustion  is  reached  before  the  cause  is  suspected,  for,  if  the 
milk  is  pretty  abundant,  the  admixture  of  colostrum  with  it  cannot  be  de- 
tected by  the  naked  eye.  The  microscope  alone  reveals  it.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  interesting  example  of  this  fact.  In  1868  an  infant  six  weeks 
old  was  brought  to  me,  with  the  following  history.  The  mother  had  for 
years  been  troubled  more  or  less  with  dyspeptic  symptoms,  but  had  other- 
wise been  in  good  health.  The  infant  at  birth  was  fleshy  and  strong,  but 
after  the  first  week  it  had  never  thriven  like  other  infants.     It  nursed 
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regularly,  and  the  quantity  of  milk  was  apparently  sufficient,  but  it 
vomited  as  soon  as  it  ceased  nursing;  it  was  much  emaciated,  and  the 
bowels  were  habitually  constipated.  The  digestive  organs  of  the  infant 
had  been  in  this  unhealthy  state,  with  little  variation,  from  the  first  week, 
and  it  was  very  evident,  from  the  emaciation  and  exhaustion,  that  it  must 
soon  perish,  unless  some  change  were  effected.  The  milk  of  the  mother 
presented  the  usual  appearance  to  the  naked  eye,  but  under  the  micro- 
scope colostrum-corpuscles  were  observed.  A  wet-nurse  was  immediately 
obtained,  and  from  that  moment  the  gastro-intestiual  symptoms  disap- 
peared, with  a  rapid  recovery.  This  case  shows  at  once  the  evil  effects  of 
the  colostrum,  and  the  need  of  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  milk 
whenever  the  nursling  suffers  from  lactation. 

Human  Milk. 

The  specific  gravity  of  human  milk  is  about  1032.  It  has  been  care- 
fully analyzed  by  different  chemists,  with  nearly  the  same  result.  The 
following  table,  prepared  by  MM.  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  gives  the  pro- 
portion of  the  various  ingredients  in  1000  parts: 

Water, 889  08 

Sus^ar, 43.64 

Caseum  and  extractive, 89.24 

Butter, 26  66 

Sulu  (ash), 1.88 

1000.00 

Milk  being  the  sole  food  of  early  infancy,  contains  all  the  nutritive 
principles  which  are  required  for  the  growth  and  repair  of  the  different 
tissues.  The  caseum  is  an  albuminous  principle,  the  butter  and  sugar  are 
combustible  substances,  and  most  of  the  salts  which  occur  in  the  different 
tissues  exist  primarily  in  the  milk.  Phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, phosphate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  soda,  known  to  exist  in  cow's  milk,  are  believed  to  occur  also 
in  human  milk.  Epithelial  cells  are  sometimes  present,  derived  from  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  lactiferous  tubes. 

Modifications  of  the  Milk  in  coDseqnenoe  of  the  Diet. 

Fresh  milk  should  give  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  in  certain  states  of  ill 
health,  or  after  the  use  of  certain  articles  of  food,  the  reaction  is  acid. 
Mothers  are  well  aware  of  the  ill  effects,  as  regards  the  infant,  which  fol- 
low their  use  of  indigestible,  or  acescent  food;  and,  if  prudent,  they  avoid 
it.  The  milk,  if  the  diet  of  the  mother  is  improper,  may  become  so 
strongly  acid  as  to  cause  colicky  pains  and  diarrhcea.     The  following  ob- 
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servatious  in  reference  to  cow's  milk  are  instructive.  We  may  infer  from 
them  that  the  regimen  of  the  mother  exerts  a  decided  influence  on  the 
alkalinity  of  her  milk.  According  to  Routh  (Infant  Feeding,  page  285), 
stall-fed  cows  almost  always  give  acid  milk.  Dr.  Mayer,  of  Berlin,  ex- 
amined the  milk  from  a  considerable  number  of  cows,  with  the  following 
result: 

(a.)  Of  cows  fed  with  brewers'  lees,  red  potatoes,  rye  bran,  and  wild 
hay,  in  five  instances  the  milk  was  slightly  sour ;  in  one  very  much  so. 

(b.)  Of  forty  cows  fed  with  potato  mash,  barley  husk,  and  clover  and 
barley  straw,  in  ten,  which  were  examined,  the  milk  was  sour ;  in  three 
very  sour. 

(c.)  From  among  fifty  cows  fed  on  potato  husks,  barley  husks,  and  wild 
hay,  five  were  examined,  and  in  all  the  fresh  milk  was  sour. 

(d.)  From  forty-two  cows  fed  on  potato  mash,  husks,  wild  hay,  and  rye 
straw,  out  of  twelve  selected  for  examination,  the  fresh  milk  of  all  was 
sour. 

(e.)  From  six  cows  fed  by  a  chief  gardener  on  coarse  beet-root,  red  po- 
tato, bran  mash,  and  hay,  the  fresh  milk  was  slightly  sour. 

(/.)  From  five  cows  fed  by  a  cow-feeder  on  lukewarm  bran  mash  and 
hay,  in  four  the  fresh  milk  was  quite  neutral,  in  one  it  was  decidedly  alka- 
line.    {Routh,) 

The  above  observations  of  Dr.  Mayer  were  made  in  the  winter  season, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  acidity  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  confine- 
ment of  the  cows  in  stalls.  But  that  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  food  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  it  was  greater  with  some  kinds  of  food  than  others. 
Cows'  milk  is  not  so  alkaline  as  human  milk,  and  is  therefore  more  readily 
rendered  acid.  Still,  what  Dr.  Mayer  observed  in  reference  to  the  cow 
exemplified  a  fact  of  general  applicability,  namely,  that  certain  kinds  of 
food  may  aflTect  the  alkalinity  of  the  milk,  whether  human  milk  or  that  of 
animals. 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  diflTerent  ingredients  of  the  milk  varies 
according  to  the  diet.  If  the  diet  is  poor,  the  amount  of  water  increases, 
and  that  of  butter  and  caseum  diminishes.  Lehmann  says  (Phys.  Chem- 
istryy  vol.  ii,  p.  65) :  "  From  experiments  made  on  bitches,  it  would  appear 
that  a  vegetable  diet  renders  the  milk  richer  in  butter  and  sugar;  while 
the  solid  constituents  are  augmented  when  a  sufiUcient  quantity  of  mixed 
food  is  given.  Peligot  found  the  milk  of  an  ass  most  rich  in  casein  when 
the  animal  had  been  fed  on  beet-root ;  whilst  it  was  richest  in  butter  when 
the  food  had  consisted  of  oats  and  lucerne.  Fat  food  increases  the  quan- 
tity of  the  butter.  Boussingault  found  the  milk  of  a  cow  richer  in  casein 
when  the  animal  had  been  fed  on  potatoes  than  when  other  food  was  taken. 
Reiset  found  that  the  milk  of  cows  which  were  at  grass  was  much  richer 
in  fat  than  when  the  animals  had  stood  all  night  in  their  stall  without 
food ;  but  Playfair  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  quantity  of  butter  in 
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\    ''  increased  during  the  night  as  much  as  during  their  stall-feeding, 
\  ^     ^  tflat  the  quantity  of  butter  in  the  milk  was  considerably  diminished 

by  the  motion  of  the  animals  in  the  fields."^  Simon  made  the  following 
analyses  of  the  milk  of  a  poor  woman.  She  was  suddenly,  during  the 
period  of  lactation,  deprived  of  the  means  of  support,  so  that  her  food  was 
insufficient  in  quantity,  and  of  poor  quality.  The  amount  of  her  milk  was 
not  diminished  by  privation,  but  the  solid  constituents  were  reduced  to  86 
parts  in  1000.  Afler  this,  for  a  time,  her  diet  was  nutritious  and  abun- 
dant, the  quantity  of  milk  was  increased,  and  the  solid  constituents 
amounted  to  119  parts  in  1000.  Her  diet  was  again  reduced,  with  a  re- 
duction of  the  solid  elements  to  98  in  1000,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  diet 
was  again  nutritious,  with  an  increase  of  the  solid  elements  t:>  126.  The 
chief  variation  observed  in  the  milk  of  this  woman  was  in  the  amount  of 
butter. 


Modification  of  Blilk  from  its  retention  in  the  Breast. 

M.  Peligot  has  clearly  demonstrated,  that  the  longer  milk  is  retained  in 
the  breast  the  more  watery  it  becomes.  Thb  is  explained  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  solid  portion  is  first  absorbed.  Therefore,  the  milk  is  richer 
the  more  frequently  it  is  removed  from  the  breast.  A  similar  fact,  which 
has  the  same  explanation,  has  long  been  known,  namely,  that  the  first 
milk  taken  from  the  breast  is  thinnest,  while  that  which  fiows  last  is 
richest.  That  first  removed  has  remained  longest  in  the  gland,  while  that 
which  comes  last  is  but  recently  secreted. 

A  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  of  considerable  practical  importance.  The 
milk,  as  M.  Donn6  has  shown,  may  be  too  rich,  so  as  to  cause  indigestion, 
with  more  or  less  enteralgia,  in  the  infant.  Some  nurslings,  if  the  milk  is 
too  rich  and  abundant,  reject  a  part  of  it  by  vomiting,  but  others  do  not, 
and  suffer  the  consequence  in  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  For 
such  cases  the  remedy  is,  to  give  the  breast  less  frequently,  by  which  a  less 
amount  of  milk  is  taken,  and  milk  of  a  poorer  quality.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  is  poverty  of  the  milk,  and  the  infant  is  insufficiently  nour- 
ished, the  milk  is  more  nutritious  if  the  nursing  be  at  short  intervals. 

Modification  of  Milk  by  Age  and  by  Mental  ImpreBsiona. 

The  composition  of  the  milk  varies,  also,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
infant.  Simon  analyzed  the  milk  of  a  woman  at  intervals  for  the  period 
of  about  six  months.  In  this  case  the  amount  of  casein  at  first  was  small, 
but  the  quantity  increased  during  the  two  months  succeeding  delivery,  after 
which  it  was  nearly  stationary.     A  similar  increase  was  observed  in  refer- 


1  Animal  Chem.,  Sydenham  Soc.'s  Trans.,  vol.  ii,  p.  66. 
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enee  to  the  saline  substances.  The  sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  diminished 
in  quantity  as  the  infant  grew  older,  its  maximum  amount  being  in  the 
first  and  second  months.  The  quantity  of  butter  in  the  milk  varies  from 
day  to  day  more  than  the  other  elements. 

Many  observations  have  been  published  which  show  that  the  composi- 
tion of  the  milk  may  be  materially  changed  by  mental  impressions.  The 
infant  has  died  suddenly  in  the  act  of  nursing,  after  the  mother  had  been 
violently  excited.  Such  a  case  is  related  by  Tourtnal.  The  infant  ceased 
nursing,  gasped,  and  died  in  the  mother's  lap.  In  other  cases  convulsions 
have  occurred.  MM.  Becquerel  and  Vernois  made  the  chemical  analysis 
of  the  milk  of  a  woman  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement,  and  found  that 
the  solid  constituents  were  diminished  to  91  parts  in  1000,  the  most  marked 
diminution  being  in  the  butter,  which  was  only  about  5  parts.  In  a  case 
related  by  Parmentier  and  Deyeux  the  milk  became  watery  and  viscid, 
and  remained  so  till  the  nervous  attacks,  from  which  the  patient  suffered, 
had  ceased.  Dairymen  are  well  aware  how  ill-treatment  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  calf  from  the  cow  diminishes  the  milk  which  she  yields.  A 
new  milkman  seldom  obtains  as  much  milk  as  one  with  whom  the  cow  is 
familiar.  Bouchut,  alluding  to  the  influence  of  the  moral  affections  on  the 
secretion  of  milk,  makes  the  following  remark,  the  truth  of  which  most 
mothers  will  acknowledge:  "It  is  also  a  fact,  that  the  sight  of  the  nurs- 
ling, the  idea  of  seeing  it  at  the  breast,  and  the  joy  which  certain  mothers 
thence  experience,  exercise  a  moral  influence  over  the  secretion  of  the  milk 
entirely  independent  of  their  will.  They  feel  the  draught  of  milk  as  soon 
as  they  behold  their  child,  or  think  of  it  too  deeply;  and  in  a  woman  who 
saw  her  child  fall  to  the  ground,  the  flow  of  milk  ceased,  and  did  not 
reappear  until  the  child,  having  quite  recovered,  attempted  to  take  the 
breast." 


Modification  of  Milk  by  the  Catamenlal  Function  and  Pregnancy. 

The  catemenia  reappear  in  most  women  before  the  close  of  lactation, 
often  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  after  delivery.  If  this  function  is  re-es- 
tablished in  the  normal  manner,  that  is,  without  any  derangement  of  the 
system,  without  pain  or  undue  profuseness,  no  unfavorable  result  ordi- 
narily occurs  with  the  infant.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mother  suffer  any 
disturbance  of  the  system,  or  if  the  menses  are  profuse,  the  lacteal  secre- 
tion may  be  so  changed  that  the  infant  is  injuriously  affected  by  it.  The 
symptoms  produced  are  those  of  indigestion,  such  as  abdominal  pains,  more 
or  less  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.  This  result  is,  however,  in  my  experi- 
ence, quite  exceptional.  In  rare  instances,  more  dangerous  symptoms 
occur  in  the  infant.  A  case  has  been  reported  to  me  in  which,  at  each 
catamenial  period,  the  nursling  was  seized  with  convulsions. 

MM.  Becquerel  and  Vernois  have  investigated  the  character  of  the  milk 
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during  the  catamenia  in  three  eases.  Their  examinations  showed  a  mod- 
erate increase  in  the  solid  constituents.  The  butter  and  caseum  were  in- 
creased, while  the  sugar  was  diminished.  The  variation  from  normal  milk 
was  not,  however,  such  as  would  be  likely  to  cause  any  serious  indisposi- 
tion. If  the  menses  reappear  with  regularity,  when  the  infant  has  attained 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  months,  they  should  be  considered  as  designed  to 
supersede  the  secretion  of  milk,  which,  indeed,  usually  begins  to  diminish. 
Weaning  is  then  proper.  If  the  menses  return  early  in  the  period  of  lac- 
tation, and  give  rise  to  symptoms  in  the  infant  in  consequence  of  the 
altered  quality  of  the  milk,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  but  little  nursing  dur- 
ing the  catamenia,  and  to  employ  artificial  feeding  in  place  till  the  flow  of 
blood  ceases. 

The  change  produced  in  the  milk  by  pregnancy  is,  in  general,  more  in- 
jurious to  the  nursling  than  that  caused  by  the  reappearance  of  the  menses. 
The  milk  of  the  pregnant  woman  is  apt  to  contain  more  or  less  of  that 
viscid  substance  which  characterizes  colostrum.  Still,  the  milk  of  preg- 
nancy does  not,  ordinarily,  derange  the  digestive  function  as  much  as  col- 
ostrum, in  the  first  weeks  of  lactation,  for  pregnancy  rarely  occurs  till  after 
the  infant  is  five  or  six  months  old,  when  the  organs  of  digestion  are  less 
readily  disturbed.  The  injurious  effect  of  pregnancy  on  the  infant  is 
shown  by  vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  by  restlessness  and  occasional  abdominal 
pains,  in  fine,  by  symptoms  of  indigestion.  In  many  cases,  however,  these 
symptoms  do  not  occur,  and  the  infant,  though  nursing  regularly,  con- 
tinues to  thrive.  No  doubt,  as  a  rule,  the  infant  should  be  weaned  when 
there  are  clear  evidences  of  pregnancy,  but  under  certain  circumstances 
weaning  is  injudicious.  I  have,  on  different  occasions,  been  called  to  in- 
fants, in  midsummer,  dangerously  sick  with  diarrhoeal  attacks  induced  by 
this  cause.  These  infants  were,  perhaps,  doing  well,  or  suffering  but  little 
from  indigestion,  when  the  mothers  suspecting  themselves  pregnant,  at 
once  withdrew  them  from  the  breast,  and  cholera  infantum  or  a  kindred 
disease  was  the  result.  No  infant  in  the  city  should  be  weaned  in  the  hot 
months.  It  is  much  safer,  though  there  are  indubitable  signs  of  preg- 
nancy, that  it  continue  nursing  till  the  cold  weather.  The  better  method 
is,  however,  under  such  circumstances,  to  employ  a  wet-nurse,  or  to  remove 
the  infant  to  the  country,  and  wean  it  there.  In  cold  weather,  it  is  usu- 
ally safe  to  wean  an  infant  in  the  city  after  it  has  reached  the  age  of  five 
or  six  months. 

The  milk  frequently  contains  other  ingredients  in  addition  to  those 
which  have  been  mentioned.  Thus  a  large  number  of  medicinal  sub- 
stances, taken  by  the  mother,  may  enter  the  milk,  so  as  to  produce  their 
characteristic  effect  on  the  infant.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  pecu- 
liar flavor  of  certain  vegetables,  taken  as  food,  may  be  noticed  in  the  milk. 
It  is  admitted,  also,  that  the  specific  virus  of  the  contagious  diseases,  at 
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least  certain  of  them,  may  enter  the  milk,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  same 
diseases  in  the  infant. 

Quantity  of  Breast  Bfiilk  requited  by  the  Infant. 

In  a  paper  published  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Gumming,  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Medical  Science^  July,  1858,  it  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  milk 
secreted  per  day  by  a  healthy  woman  is  one  and  a  half  to  two  quarts,  and 
double  the  quantity  if  two  infants  are  suckled.  Routh  {Infant  Feeding^  page 
87)  believes  that  this  is  a  somewhat  exaggerated  statement.  He  estimates 
the  amount  at  a  quart  to  a  quart  and  a  half  daily.  '*  A  three  months 
child,"  says  he,  "generally  thrives  very  well,  on  four,  or,  at  the  most,  five 
meals  a  day,  the  quantity  taken  each  time  amounting  to  a  half  pint.  This 
would  fix  the  quantity  at  two  pounds  to  two  and  a  half,  i,  e.,  thirty-t^o  to 
forty  fluid  ounces.  ...  A  younger  child,  one  to  two  months,  may  need  to 
take  his  meals  more  frequently  ;  it  may  be  every  two  hours,  except  when 
asleep ;  but  then  the  quantity  consumed  does  not  exceed,  as  a  rule,  as  I 
have  often  assured  myself,  two  wineglasses  or  three  ounces  every  meal. 
This  would  raise  the  quantity  taken  in  twenty-four  hours  to  thirty-six 
ounces,  a  quart  and  a  quarter.  A  child  above  three  months  may  take 
about  forty-eight  ounces  daily." 

Dr.  Gumming,  in  consequence  of  his  high  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
milk  which  an  infant  requires,  naturally  concludes  that  few  mothers  can 
long  endure  the  excessive  drain  upon  their  systems ;  and,  therefore,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  exhaustion  and  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  their  in- 
fants, it  is  necessary,  at  an  early  period,  to  aid  by  artificial  feeding.  This 
opinion  may  do  harm,  since  artificial  feeding  of  the  young  infant,  espe- 
cially in  the  cities,  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  indigestion,  followed  by  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea.  The  mother  in  good  health,  and  furnishing  an  average 
quantity  of  milk,  is  competent  to  give  all  the  nutriment  which  the  infant 
requires  until  it  has  reached  the  age  of  four  months,  and  most  are  till  the 
age  of  six  months.  Drs.  Merei  and  Whitehead  examined  952  mothers  in 
the  Ghildreu*8  Hospital  at  Manchester,  in  reference  to  their  physical  con- 
dition. Of  these  629,  or  66  per  cent,  were  in  a  healthy  and  robust  state. 
Of  this  number,  namely  629,  420  furnished  sufi^cient  milk  till  six  months 
after  delivery,  and  some  till  two  years. 

Differences  in  Suckling  Women  as  regards  Quantity  and  Quality  of  Milk. 

There  b,  however,  a  great  difference,  in  different  women,  as  regards  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  milk,  and  even  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
secreted.  The  best  wet-nurses  are  usually  robust  without  being  corpulent. 
Their  appetite  is  good,  and  their  breasts  are  distended  from  the  number 
and  large  size  of  the  bloodvessels  and  milk-ducts.  There  is  but  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  fat  around  the  gland,  and  tortuous  veins  are  observed 
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passing  over  it.     Such  nurses  do  not  experience  a  feeling  of  exhaustion 
and  do  not  suffer  from  lactation. 

The  nutriment  which  they  consume  is  equally  expended  in  their  own 
sustenance  and  the  supply  of  milk.  There  are  other  good  wet-nurses  who 
have  the  physical  condition  which  I  have  described,  but  whose  breasts  are 
small.  Still,  the  infant  continues  to  nurse  till  it  is  satisfied,  and  it  thrives. 
The  milk  is  of  good  quality,  and  it  appears  to  be  secreted,  mainly,  during 
the  time  of  suckling.  Other  mothers  evidently  decline  in  health  during 
the  time  of  lactation.  They  furnish  milk  of  good  quality  and  in  abun- 
dance, and  their  infants  thrive,  but  it  is  at  their  own  expense.  They  them- 
selves say,  and  with  truth,  that  what  they  eat  goes  to  milk.  They  become 
thinner  and  paler,  are  perhaps  troubled  with  palpitation,  and  are  easily 
exhausted.  They  often  find  it  necessary  to  wean  before  the  end  of  the 
usual  period  of  lactation.  There  is  another  class  whose  health  is  habitu- 
ally poor,  but  who  furnish  the  usual  quantity  of  milk  without  the  exhaus- 
tion experienced  by  the  class  which  I  have  just  described.  The  milk  of 
these  women  is  of  poor  quality.  It  is  abundant,  but  watery.  Their  infants 
are  pallid,  having  soft  and  flabby  fibre.  All  these  kinds  of  wet-nurses 
are  met  in  practice. 

Occasionally,  a  considerable  part  of  the  milk  is  lost  by  oozing  from  the 
breast.  This  sometimes  occurs  in  robust  women,  but  it  is  more  frequently 
associated  with  weakness.  It  is  then  due  to  a  relaxed  state  of  the  orifices 
of  the  milk-ducts.  Gralactorrhoea,  as  the  excessive  secretion  and  flow  of 
milk  is  designated,  is  said  to  be  often  associated  with  a  menorrhagic 
diathesis ;  that  is,  women  whose  menses  have  been  profuse  are  apt  to  have 
too  abundant  a  flow  of  milk  corresponding  with  the  menorrhagia.  It  is  said 
that  galactorrhosa  is  also  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  are  subject  to  discharges 
from  parts  which  sustain  no  immediate  relation  to  the  breast,  as  in  cases  of 
haemorrhoidal  flux,  diabetes  insipidus,  etc.  Excitement,  or  irritation  of  the 
uterus  or  ovaries,  may  serve  as  an  exciting  cause  of  galactorrhoea  in  those 
predisposed  to  it,  and  excessive  suckling  may  have  the  same  efiect. 

SoantineBB  of  Milk;  Its  CaiuieB  and  Treatment. 

Though  the  amount  of  breast-milk  which  the  infant  requires  is  less  than 
was  estimated  by  Gumming,  still  insufi^ciency  of  thb  secretion  is  not  un- 
common, especially  in  the  cities.  According  to  the  statistics  of  Drs.  Merei 
and  Whitehead,  among  healthy  mothers  there  is  insufliciency  in  16.5  per 
cent.,  while  among  mothers  in  feeble  health  the  percentage  is  46.6.  In 
treating  of  this  subject  in  the  following  pages,  reference  is  not  had  to  those 
cases  in  which  there  is  temporary  diminution  of  milk  from  acute  disease 
or  other  perturbating  causes,  but  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is  habitual 
scantiness. 

One  cause  of  scanty  secretion  of  milk  is  a  life  of  privation  or  of  daily 
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work,  which  necessitates  separation  from  the  infant.  Insufficient  food  may 
render  the  milk  more  watery,  as  has  already  been  stated,  or  it  may  cause 
diminution  in  its  quantity.  The  mother  thus  situated  is  pallid.  She  is 
subject  to  palpitation  and  attacks  of  faintness.  Her  condition,  indeed,  is 
that  of  ansemia.  Working  women  have  scantiness  of  milk,  not  only  in 
consequence  of  hardships,  but  also  because  they  are  usually  separated  for 
hours  from  their  infants.  Age  is  also  a  cause  of  scantiness  of  milk. 
Mothers  at  the  age  of  forty  years  ordinarily  furnish  less  milk  than  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty.  And  those  who  have  not  borne  children  till 
late  in  life,  and  whose  mammary  glands  have  therefore  long  been  inactive, 
have  less  milk  than  those  who  commence  bearing  children  at  the  usual 
period. 

Routh  speaks  of  hypenemia  as  a  cause  of  defective  lactation.  ''  This 
is  a  variety,"  says  he,  "which  I  have  chiefly  observed  among  hired 
wet-nurses,  selected  from  the  poorer  classes,  and  admitted  into  wealthier 
families.  .  .  .  When  feeding  at  the  expense  of  a  master  or  mistress,  the 
amount  they  devour  often  surpasses  all  moderate  imagination.  They,  in 
fact,  gormandize.  If  in  such  instances  a  wet-nurse  is  given  all  she  asks  for, 
she  will  be  found  often  to  eat  quite  as  much  as  any  two  men  with  large 
appetites ;  and,  as  a  result,  she  becomes  gross,  turgid,  often  covered  with 
blotches  or  pimples,  and  generally  too  plethoric  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  her 
position.  The  plethora,  as  first  induced,  is  of  the  sthenic  variety,  but  it 
soon  assumes  an  asthenic  character,  and,  as  the  immediate  result,  the 
breast  no  longer  secretes  its  quantum  of  milk.  There  may  be  good  milk 
secreted,  but  it  is  in  small  quantity,  and  this  quantity  diminishes  daily. 
The  breast  may  also  enlarge,  but  it  is  from  a  deposition  of  fatty  tissue  in 
and  about  it,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  veins  on  the  surface  be- 
come less  apparent,  always  a  bad  feature  in  a  suckling  breast,  till  finally 
the  flow  of  milk  ceases  altogether." 

Atrophy  of  the  breast  from  the  employment  of  iodine,  or  from  long  dis- 
use, is  also  a  cause  of  insufficiency  of  milk. 

It  is  so  necessary  for  the  health  and  development  of  the  infant  that  the 
milk  should  be  in  proper  quantity  as  well  as  quality,  that  it  is  proper  in 
a  work  of  this  kind  to  consider  the  treatment  of  insufficient  secretion,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  excessive  secretion  and  loss  of  milk,  or  galactorrhoea. 
And  first  of  insufficient  or  scanty  secretion. 

The  most  efficient  mode  of  increasing  the  lacteal  secretion  is  that  which 
is  also  natural,  namely,  suction  from  the  nipple.  There  are  many  cases  on 
record  in  which  this  has  produced  the  flow  of  milk  in  women  who  have 
never  borne  children,  and  even  in  men.  Baudelocque  mentions  the  case 
of  a  girl,  eight  years  old,  who  suckled  her  brother  for  a  month,  and  cases 
at  the  opposite  extreme  of  life  have  been  reported ;  one  of  a  woman  of 
seventy  years,  who  wet-nursed  a  grandchild  twenty  years  after  her  last 
confinement. 
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Travellers  among  barbarous  nations  or  tribes  have  often  observed  these 
cases  of  unnatural  lactation.  Humboldt  saw  a  man,  thirty-two  years  old, 
who  gave  the  breast  to  his  child  for  five  months,  and  Captain  Franklin,  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  met  a  similar  case.  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  African 
travels,  i^ays  that  he  has  examined  several  cases  in  which  a  grandchild  has 
been  suckled  by  a  grandmother,  and  equally  remarkable  instances  of  lac- 
tation occur  among  the  negroes  of  the  Southern  and  Middle  States.  Pro- 
fessor Hall  presented  to  his  class  in  Baltimore  a  male  negro  fifty-five  years 
old  who  wet-nursed  all  the  children  of  his  mistress.  In  these  cases  of  ab- 
normal lactation,  so  far  as  we  have  accurate  records  of  them,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  breasts  were  torpid,  and  even  sometimes,  as  in  old  people, 
atrophied  till  the  nursing  commenced.  Titillation,  or  pressing  of  the  nip- 
ple, caused  an  afflux  of  blood  to  the  gland,  and  developed  its  functional 
activity,  so  that  milk  was  produced  for  the  sustenance  of  the  nursling. 
Therefore,  in  case  of  scanty  secretion  of  milk,  the  mother  may  increase  the 
quantity  by  applying  the  infant  often  to  the  breast.  If,  dissatisfied  with 
the  small  amount  of  nutriment  which  it  receives,  it  refuses  to  make  the 
necessary  suction,  any  other  mode  of  gentle  traction  or  pressure  may  be 
employed  in  addition.  The  occasional  employment  of  another  infant,  or 
a  pup,  milking  the  breast  with  the  thumb  and  fingers,  or  the  gentle  suc- 
tion of  a  breast-pump,  aids  in  stimulating  the  secretion.  Forcible  rubbing 
or  traction  of  the  breast  defeats  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed.  It 
produces  too  much  irritation  and  tenderness.  The  best  mode  of  stimula- 
tion is  by  nursing,  as  it  is  the  natural  mode,  and  the  moral  effect  of  the 
infant  at  the  breast  aids  in  promoting  the  secretion. 

Another  mode  of  increasing  the  functional  activity  of  the  mammary 
glands  is  by  the  electrical  current.  The  fact  is  established  by  physiologi- 
cal experiments,  that  glandular  organs  can  be  made  to  secrete  more  ac- 
tively by  the  stimulus  of  electricity,  and,  accordingly,  this  agent  has  been 
successfully  employed  to  promote  the  secretion  of  milk.  In  Routh's  In- 
Jant  Feeding  several  cases  are  related  which  show  the  beneficial  effects  of 
this  agent  (page  149  et  seq.).  Among  them  are  six  reported  by  Dr.  Skin- 
ner, of  Liverpool.  In  all  these,  one  or  two  applications  of  the  electrical 
current  sufficed  to  restore  the  secretion.  The  following  is  Dr.  Skinner's 
mode  of  employing  this  treatment : 

"  1.  Direct, — Both  poles  must  terminate  in  cylinders,  with  sponges  well 
moii<tened  in  tepid  water.  The  positive  pole  is  pressed  deep  into  the  axilla, 
while  the  negative  is  lightly  applied  to  the  nipple  and  the  areola;  the  cur- 
rent being  no  stronger  than  is  agreeable  to  the  patient's  feelings.  The 
poles  are  kept  in  this  position  for  about  two  minutes.  Both  poles  are  then 
to  be  inserted  into  the  axilla,  and  gradually  brought  together,  the  nega- 
tive to  the  sternal,  and  the  positive  to  the  opposite  of  the  organ.  This 
latter  step  may  occupy  one  or  two  minutes  more. 

"  2.  Intramammary. — The  poles  are  to  be,  as  it  were,  imbedded  in  the 
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mamma,  and  moved  about,  raising  and  depressing  both  poles  at  once  in 
and  around  the  organ  for  the  space  of  another  two  minutes.     The  same  is 

« 

to  be  done  to  both  breasts  daily,  until  the  secretion  is  properly  established. 
Hitherto  one  or  two  sittings  have  always  sufficed  in  my  hands."  {CoTn- 
munication  of  Dr.  Skinner  to  Dr.  Rouih.) 

In  all  cases  of  scanty  secretion  of  milk,  the  regimen  of  the  mother  is  a 
matter  of  importance.  Personal  and  domiciliary  cleanliness  is  essential 
for  successful  wet-nursing.  A  certaiu  amount  of  exercise  in  the  open  air 
is  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  mother,  and  to  the  secretion  of  abundant 
and  healthy  milk.  A  case  is  related  to  show  the  effect  of  fresh  air  and 
outdoor  exercise  on  the  lacteal  secretion.  A  lady  of  cleanly  habits,  living 
in  London,  had  a  very  sf^nty  supply  of  milk.  She  removed  to  the  pure 
air  of  the  seashore,  and  immediately  the  quantity  became  abundant,  and 
continued  so  for  months.  Such  cases  are  not  unfrequent.  A  mode  of  life 
that  contributes  to  the  general  health  of  the  mother  will  not  fail  to  aug- 
ment the  quantity  of  her  milk,  if  it  is  scanty,  and  to  improve  its  quality. 

Much  has  been  written  in  reference  to  the  diet  of  women  who  suckle. 
It  is  a  popular  belief  that  certain  articles  of  food  promote  the  secretion  of 
milk  much  more  than  other  articles,  though  equally  nutritious.  No  doubt, 
writers  have  erred  in  recommending  exclusively  this  or  that  kind  of  food, 
as  most  likely  to  produce  milk.  The  exact  kind  of  food  which  is  prefer- 
able, in  a  certain  case,  depends  partly  on  the  physique  of  the  individual, 
and  partly  on  the  character  of  the  food  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed. 
A  mixed  diet  contributes  most  to  the  sustenance  of  the  mother,  and  to  an 
abundant  secretion  of  milk.  Animal  substances  which  furnish  a  due  sup- 
ply of  nitrogenous  aliment  should  be  given  with  the  farinaceous.  Mothers 
pallid,  and  inclining  to  an  anaemic  condition,  require  a  larger  proportion 
of  animal  diet  than  those  in  good  general  health.  On  the  other  hand, 
plethoric  women,  such  as  Routh  describes,  who  with  excellent  appetites 
consume  large  quantities  of  food,  and  who  become  more  and  more  full- 
blooded  and  corpulent  while  the  milk  diminishes,  require  a  more  restricted 
animal  diet,  in  connection  with  more  exercise,  especially  in  the  open  air. 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  food  which  do  appear  to  have  a  galactogogue 
effect  with  most  wet-nurses.  Oatmeal  gruel  is  one  of  these.  Wet-nurses 
often  remark,  after  taking  a  bowl  of  this,  that  they  feel  the  flow  of  milk. 
Cow's  milk  with  some  has  a  similar  effect.  Porter  or  ale,  taken  once  or 
twice  a  day,  also  promotes  the  secretion  of  milk,  especially  in  those  who 
have  poor  appetite,  and  whose  systems  are  somewhat  reduced. 

A  great  variety  of  medicines  have  been  used  for  their  supposed  galac- 
togogue effect.  Medicines  which  improve  the  general  health  are,  no 
doubt,  sometimes  useful  for  this  purpose,  such  as  the  vegetable  and  ferru- 
ginous tonics  and,  perhaps,  cod-liver  oil.  But  there  are  other  medicines 
which  it  is  claimed  have  a  specific  effect  on  the  mammary  gland,  pro- 
moting its  secretion.    Lettuce,  winter-green,  fennel,  the  broom  tops  (citi- 
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8U8  scoparius),  raareh-mallow,  castor  oil  plant,  and  many  other  plants  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  aromatic 
stimulants,  as  fennel,  anise,  and  caraway  seeds,  given  in  soups,  sometimes 
stimulate  the  lacteal  secretion.  Another  medicine  which  of  late  has  been 
recommended  to  the  profession,  as  a  galactogogue,  is  castor  oil  and  the 
plant  from  which  it  is  derived. 

The  galactogogue  effect  of  the  leaves  of  the  castor  oil  plant  has  been 
long  known  to  the  Spaniards  in  South  America.  At  least  as  long  ago  as 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century  the  ricinus  communis  was  applied 
by  them  externally  to  the  breast  to  promote  the  secretion  of  milk.  It  is 
now  about  twenty  years  since  this  use  of  the  plant  was  brought  promi- 
nently to  the  notice  of  the  profession  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  In 
the  London  Journal  of  Medicine,  1857,  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  relates  the  results 
of  his  experiments  with  the  castor  oil  plant.  He  applied  the  bruised 
leaves  over  the  breasts,  and  witnessed,  as  he  thinks,  an  evident  galacto- 
gogue effect.  Dr.  Routh  has  also  made  pretty  extensive  use  of  the  plant, 
both  externally  and  internally.  He  was  led,  he  says,  to  employ  it  inter- 
nally, from  noticing  in  suckling  women  an  increase  of  milk  after  taking 
a  dose  of  castor  oil.  He  prescribed  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  stalks, 
and  says:  "I  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  flow  has  been  remarkably 
increased.  Four  objections  against  its  use,  however,  should  be  mentioned." 
These  are,  first,  a  peculiar  sensation  in  the  eyes,  with  dimness  of  sight,  an 
effect  which  he  has  observed  only  in  weak  women ;  secondly,  the  necessity 
of  increasing  the  dose  as  the  patient  becomes  accustomed  to  it ;  thirdly, 
scarcity  of  the  plant ;  fourthly,  an  occasional  diuretic,  sometimes  without 
galactogogue  effect,  and  sometimes  with  it.  The  cases  in  which  diuresis 
occurred  were  in  the  practice  of  other  physicians,  and  Dr.  Routh  conjec- 
tures that  this  effect  was  produced  by  not  keeping  the  breast  warm  during 
the  time  that  the  decoction  was  being  employed.  The  breasts  should,  at 
the  time  of  its  use,  be  covered  with  a  fomentation  of  leaves,  or  an  extract 
of  the  leaves  should  be  rubbed  over  the  breasts  in  the  same  way  in  which 
extract  of  belladonna  is  used,  and  over  this  a  warm  poultice  applied  of 
the  ordinary  material.  Dr.  Routh  remarks:  "When  the  castor  oil  leaves 
are  given  as  an  infusion  to  women  who  are  not  suckling,  I  have  observed 
two  effects,  both  of  which  seem  to  denote  its  specific  action.  First,  it 
produces  internal  pain  in  the  breasts,  which  lasts  for  three  or  four  days. 
Then,  secondly,  a  copious  leucorrhoeal  discharge  takes  place,  after  which 
the  effect  on  the  breasts  entirely  disappears." 

Dr.  Gilfillan,  of  Brooklyn,  has  also  employed  the  ricinus  communis 
successfully  as  a  galactogogue.  He  employed  a  poultice  of  the  pulverized 
leaves,  and  gave  internally  the  fluid  extract  of  the  leaves,  a  teaspoonful 
three  times  daily.  The  patient  had  been  confined  the  year  before  with 
her  first  child,  but  had  no  milk  for  it,  though  her  health  was  good,  and 
measures  were  employed,  as  iriction  and  fomentations,  to  stimulate  the 
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secretion.  The  ricinus  was  prescribed  the  fourth  day  after  her  confine- 
mcDt  with  the  second  child,  when  there  were  no  signs  of  secretion,  and 
the  breasts  were  small.  ''About  two  hours  after  the  poultice  was  applied, 
and  the  first  dose  taken,  she  experienced  a  strange  sensation  in  the  breasts, 
and  this  increased  afler^each  dose  of  the  medicine.  The  poultice  was  not 
renewed,  but  the  extract  was  continued  for  three  days,  after  which  lacta- 
tion was  perfectly  successful."  So  far  observations  have  shown  that  the 
ricinus  b  the  most  efficient  galactogogue  which  we  possess  among  medici- 
nal agents. 

In  the  treatment  of  galactorrhoea  the  object  to  be  attained  should  be 
kept  in  view.  There  are  medicines  which  cure  this  affection  by  diminish- 
ing the  amount  of  milk.  Belladonna,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  colchicum 
are  antigalactics.  It  is  proper  to  use  tbem  in  case  of  weaning  or  of  death 
of  the  infant.  They  not  only  reduce  the  quantity  of  milk,  but,  contin- 
ued, may  prevent  its  secretion.  They  are  employed  not  to  benefit  the 
infant,  but  the  mother. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  our  purpose  to  prevent  the  oozing  of  milk  in 
order  to  save  it  for  the  infant,  or,  if  it  is  abundant  and  watery,  to  diminish 
somewhat  its  quantity  and  improve  its  quality,  the  treatment  should  be 
different.  Iron,  in  cases  of  galactorrhoea,  in  which  the  condition  of  the 
system  appears  to  indicate  the  need  of  it,  will  diminish  the  quantity  of 
milk  and  render  it  richer.  It  is  by  many  regarded  as  an  antigalactic,  and 
given  long  it  might  reduce  too  much  the  amount  of  the  secretion,  and  even 
necessitate  weaning.  Its  use  should  be  discontinued  if  no  more  than  the 
normal  amount  of  milk  is  secreted. 

In  most  cases  of  true  galactorrhoea  the  pathological  state  is  that  of  weak- 
ness and  relaxation  of  the  tissues.  The  fault  is  not  excessive  secretion  of 
milk  so  much  as  its  non-retention,  and  the  medicines  which  are  the  most 
useful  to  correct  this  state  of  the  system  and  of  the  breasts  are  the  vege- 
table tonics  and  astringents.  If  galactorrhoea  occur  in  those  who  have  an 
habitual  discharge,  and  it  appears  to  be  due  to  the  same  cause  which  pro- 
duces that  discharge,  and  there  are  no  evidences  of  weakness,  laxative 
medicines  and  other  derivatives  may  be  employed.  But  such  cases  are  not 
common.  Nux  vomica  has  been  recommended  in  galactorrhoea,  in  the 
belief  that  it  diminishes  the  relaxation  of  the  orifices  of  the  lactiferous 
tubes. 

Local  treatment  in  this  affection  is  important.  A  cloth  wrung  out  of 
cold  water  should  be  occasionally  applied  around  the  nipple,  and  removed 
as  it  becomes  warm.  Solutions  of  tannin  or  alum  are  likewise  useful. 
CJollodion  applied  around  the  nipple,  by  its  contraction,  diminishes  the  ori- 
fices of  the  ducts,  and  thus  aids  in  the  retention  of  the  milk. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

SELECTION  OF  A  WET-NURSE. 

In  the  cities  cases  are  frequent  in  which  mothers,  with  all  possible  care 
or  endeavor,  find  themselves  unable  to  suckle  their  infants.  Their  health 
is  too  poor,  or  the  milk  possesses  the  properties  of  colostrum,  or  it  is  no 
longer  secreted,  on  account  of  nervous  excitement,  or  exhaustion,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  breasts.  The  number  of  such  cases  in  the  city  would 
surprise  physicians  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  healthy  and  robust 
mothers  of  the  country.  The  iniant  thus  deprived  of  the  mother's  milk 
should,  if  practicable,  be  furnished  a  wet-nurse. 

The  selection  of  a  wet  nurse  often  devolves  upon  the  physician,  and  it 
is  a  duty  of  great  rci^ponsibility.  It  is  better  to  select  one  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  and  one  who  has  suckled  an  infant  pre- 
viously. A  wet-nurse  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  is  usually 
more  active,  cheerful,  and  conciliatory  than  one  of  a  more  advanced  age, 
and  her  milk  is  more  apt  to  be  abundant  and  nutritious.  Those  who  have 
previously  suckled  and  had  charge  of  infants  are  obviously  more  compe- 
tent to  serve  as  wet-nurses  than  are  primiparse.  The  milk  of  a  wet-nurse, 
whose  infant  is  under  the  age  of  six  months,  will  ordinarily  agree  with  a 
new-born  infant.  If  above  that  age,  it  sometimes  agrees,  but  often  does 
not. 

y  The  most  difficult  and  responsible  task  imposed  on  the  physician  in  the 
selection  of  a  nurse,  is  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  her  health,  and 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  her  milk.  Constitutional  syphilis  is  common 
in  the  class  of  women  who  present  themselves  for  wet-nursing;  it  is  often 
latent,  or  its  symptoms  are  easily  concealed,  and  it  is  communicable  by 
lactation.  The  virus  may  be  received  by  the  infant  from  fissures  or  ex- 
coriations of  the  nipple.  The  nursling  tainted  by  syphilis  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  communicate  the  disease  to  the  nurse  through  the  same  source. 
It  is  not  fully  ascertained  whether  the  syphilitic  virus  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  infant  by  the  milk.  But  the  cases  which  have  accumulated  in  the 
records  of  medicine  are  numerous,  in  which  infants  bom  of  healthy  parents 
have  been  fully  syphilized  by  lactation  from  diseased  nurses  (see  article 
Syphilis).  These  infants  have  sometimes  led  a  short  and  miserable  exist- 
ence, and  have  occasionally  increased  the  misery  of  the  household  by  im- 
parting the  disease  to  others.  The  duty  is,  therefore,  imperative  on  the 
part  of  the  physician  to  examine  carefully  the  wet-nurse,  in  reference  to 
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any  evidences  of  the  syphilitic  taint.  Acquainted  with  the  symptoms  of 
syphilis,  he  may  usually,  by  shrewd  questioning  and  by  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  present  appearance  and  condition  of  the  woman,  ascertain  with 
considerable  certainty  whether  her  system  has  ever  been  infected.  Refer- 
ences should  also  be  obtained  and  consulted,  and,  if  practicable,  the  phy- 
sician who  has  attended  her  be  communicated  with. 

\  There  are,  also,  among  the  women  who  present  themselves  for  wet- 
ursing  in  the  cities,  many  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  many  who  possess  an 
hereditary  tendency  to  tuberculosis,  if  indeed  they  do  not  already  have 
the  incipient  disease.  Such  applicants  should  be  rejected,  on  account  of 
the  poverty  of  their  milk  and  the  probability  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
endure  the  debiliating  effect  of  lactation. 

The  milk  should  be  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  richness  and 
quantity,  and  whether  it  contains  colostrum.  If  there  is  colostrum  after 
the  eighth  day,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  some  fault  in  the  health  or  di- 
gestion of  the  wet-nurse,  and  that  her  milk  may  disagree  with  the  infant. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  breast  should  be  large,  in  order  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  milk,  since,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in  some  the 
secretory  function  is  active  during  the  time  of  each  nursing,  so  that,  al- 
though the  breasts  are  of  moderate  size,  a  sufficient  amount  of  milk  is 
ilirnished.  The  nipples  should  be  well  formed  and  prominent,  and  prefer- 
ence is  to  be  given  to  those  wet-nurses  in  whom  bloodvessels  are  seen 
ramifying  over  the  breasts. 

By  examination  of  the  milk,  its  degree  of  richness  can  be  readily  ascer- 
tained. A  quantity  of  it  should  be  placed  in  a  test-tube,  and  the  cream, 
which  rises  to  the  top,  indicates,  approximatively,  the  character  of  the  milk. 
Good  milk  furnishes  three  per  cent,  of  cream,  and  the  caseum  and  sugar 
usually  correspond  in  quantity  with  the  cream.  An  instrument  has  been 
invented,  called  the  lactometer,  by  which  the  exact  amount  of  the  cream 
can  be  ascertained.  It  is  simply  a  tube  graded  into  100  divisions.  It  is 
placed  upright,  and  filled  with  milk,  and  the  number  of  divisions  occupied 
by  the  cream  indicates  its  proportion  in  100  parts.  The  lactoscope  is 
another  instrument  employed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  richness 
of  the  milk.  It  consists  of  two  concentric  tubes,  which  move  upon  each 
other.  Milk  which  we  wish  to  examine  is  poured  within  the  tubes  sufficient 
to  obscure  a  light  viewed  through  it,  three  feet  distant.  The  column  of 
milk  is  then  diminished,  till  the  light  begins  to  be  visible.  The  size  of  the 
column  indicates  the  degree  of  opacity  and  the  richness.  The  lactoscope 
was  invented  by  M.  Donn6,  and  is  described  by  him. 

Dr.  Minchin  recommends  a  simple  mode  of  determining  the  richness  of 
cow's  milk,  and  it  would  equally  answer  for  the  breast-milk.  A  vessel 
holding  about  one  ounce,  and  containing  a  graduated  enamel  slab,  passing 
diagonally  from  above  downwards,  is  filled  with  milk.  It  is  then  covered 
with  a  glass  slide  carried  over  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  bubbles. 
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The  number  of  degrees  which  can  be  read,  indicates  the  character  of  the 
milk,  as  regards  its  richness. 

Examination  of  the  milk  with  the  microscope  not  only  enables  us  to  de- 
termine whether  there  are  abnormal  corpuscles  or  granular  elements,  but 
also  its  richness.  It  should  be  examined  before  the  cream  has  separated. 
Oil-globules  of  small  size,  and  few,  indicate  poverty  of  the  milk ;  very  large 
oil-globules  are  said  to  indicate  milk  which  is  apt  to  be  indigestible,  espe- 
cially in  feeble  infants.  Such  are  the  free  globules  of  the  colostrum. 
Numerous  oil-globules  of  medium  size  indicate  nutritious  milk.  Vogel, 
in  1850,  made  the  discovery  of  vibriones  in  human  milk.  The  fact  is 
established  that  these  animalcules  may  be  generated  in  the  milk  within 
the  breast,  though  such  cases  are  not  frequent.  Dr.  Gibb  describes  a  case 
which  he  met.  (Banking's  Abstract,  vol.  xxxiv.)  An  infant,  7  weeks  old, 
wet-nursed  by  its  mother,  who  had  the  appearance  of  perfect  health,  was, 
nevertheless,  ill-nourished  and  emaciated.  It  had  no  diarrhoea  or  other 
apparent  disease,  and  the  milk  was  therefore  examined.  Vibriones  baculi 
were  found  in  the  milk  immediately  ailer  it  was  obtained  from  the  breast 
The  milk  had  the  usual  amount  of  cream,  and  seemed  to  the  naked  eye  of 
good  quality.  According  to  Dr.  Gibb,  two  genera  of  microscopic  organisms 
occur  in  the  milk,  namely,  vibriones  and  monads.  It  is  believed  that  the 
monads  occur  in  consequence  of  fermentation  of  the  sugar  and  the  produc- 
tion of  lactic  acid.  Vogel  also  attributed  the  production  of  the  vibriones  to 
fermentation  occurring  in  consequence  of  heat  and  congestion  of  the  breast, 
connected  with  sexual  excitement.  This  explanation  is  probably  not  correct, 
because  vibriones  sometimes  occur  when  there  is  no  unusual  heat  of  breast, 
and  no  evidence  of  fermentation.  The  fact  that  such  organisms  may  occur 
in  milk  which  seems  of  good  quality  to  the  naked  eye,  affords  additional 
proof  of  the  usefulness  of  the  microscope  in  the  selection  of  a  wet-nurse. 

Many  w^t-nurses  have  a  return  of  the  menses  as  early  as  the  fourth  or 
fifth  month  after  delivery.  The  re-establishment  of  this  function  in  some 
women  impairs  the  quality  of  the  milk,  so  as  to  render  it  less  nutritious, 
and  perhaps  less  digestible ;  in  other  women  it  does  not  sensibly  affect  the 
character  of  the  fluid  or  its  quantity.  In  the  selection  of  a  wet-nurse, 
then,  preference  should  be  given  to  one  who  does  not  have  the  periodical 
sickness,  but  if  she  is  already  employed,  and  gives  satisfaction,  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  catamenia  does  not  indicate  the  need  of  a  change  of  nurse, 
unless  the  digestion  of  the  infant  is  disordered,  or  its  nutrition  is  impaired. 
In  the  selection  of  a  wet-nurse  attention  should  also  be  given  to  her 
mental  and  moral  traits.  Cheerfulness,  affection,  veracity,  and  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  responsibility  of  her  situation,  enhance  greatly  the 
value  of  a  wet-nurse.  Not  less  important  are  habits  of  temperance  and 
cleanliness.  I  could  cite  cases  of  the  most  melancholy  results  from  the 
absence  of  these  trait^i.   -In  ooe  cdse  idiocy -resulted,  from  an  infant  falling 
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Id  most  cases  the  mude  of  examination  indicated  above  suffices  to  show 
the  character  of  a  wet-nurse,  so  far  as  her  health  and  milk  are  concerned. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  microscope  does  not  always 
reveal  deleterious  properties  in  the  milk.  Elements  which  are  in  a  state 
of  solution,  and  are  invisible,  may  occur  in  excess,  so  as  to  impair  the 
quality  of  the  milk  and  render  it  indigestible.  The  following  case,  in 
which  the  saline  ingredients  seem  to  have  been  in  excess,  is  related  by 
Dr.  Hartmann  {British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  xii) :  "An 
infant,  whose  mother  was  in  good  health  and  had  borne  several  children, 
exhibited  a  healthy  appearance  for  the  first  five  weeks  after  birth.  The 
alvine  evacuations  then  became  copious,  fluid,  and  discolored,  and  the 
child  lost  flesh  and  strength.  After  the  usual  remedies  had  been  vainly 
administered  for  a  fortnight,  the  mother  remarked  that  the  child  did  not 
take  the  right  breast  willingly,  and  so  much  did  the  unwillingness  in- 
crease, that  at  length  the  mere  application  of  the  nipple  to  the  child's 
lips  occasioned  loud  crying.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  milk 
of  the  right  breast  had  a  distinctly  saline  taste ;  whereas  the  milk  of  the 
opposite  breast  was  of  the  ordinary  sweetness ;  no  difference  of  consistence 
or  color  was  discoverable.  From  that  time  the  child  was  only  allowed  to 
nurse  the  left  breast,  and  in  a  few  days  all  diarrhoea  and  sickliness  of  ap- 
pearance vanished.''  In  this  case  there  was  no  appreciable  disease  of  the 
breast,  although  its  secretion  was  perverted.  The  deleterious  character  of 
the  milk  was  discovered,  not  by  any  change  in  its  appearance,  but  by  the 
taste. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

COUKSE  OF  LACTATION— WEANING. 

Regularitt  in  nursing  is  required.  The  young  infant  in  whom  the 
milk  is  rapidly  assimilated  may  take  the  breast  every  two  hours  in  the 
day  and  two  or  three  times  in  the  night.  Still,  as  M.  Donn4  has  said, 
mathematical  exactness  in  this  matter  would  be  ridiculous.  Quiet,  natu- 
ral sleep  of  a  well-nourished  infant  should  not  be  interrupted  in  order  to 
give  it  the  breast,  unless  the  sleep  be  unusually  protracted.  It  will  usu- 
ally awaken  when  the  system  requires  more  nutriment.  Ill-nourished 
infante,  according  to  my  observations,  sleep  but  little  until  they  become 
much  prostrated,  when  they  are  drowsy,  in  consequence  of  passive  con- 
gestion of  the  brain.  This  drowsiness  is  evidently  a  pathological  symp- 
tom. It  shows  the  need  of  increased  nutrition.  It  is  due  to  scantiness  of 
milk,  or  milk  of  poor  quality,  ^ndjji^  infant  should  be  aroused  frequently 
for  the  purpose  of  *(;tvii]^  itjnqtriintiit  oc  event  atimu^antet 
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As  the  infant  grows  older  the  stomach  receives  a  larger  amount  of  milk, 
and  it  should  nurse  less  frequently.  The  breast-milk  is  sufficient  for  its 
nutrition  till  the  age  of  six  or  eight  months,  provided  it  is  abundant  and 
of  good  quality.  If  the  mother  is  strong,  and  experiences  no  exhaustion 
from  suckling,  the  infant,  therefore,  need  receive  no  other  nutriment  till 
that  age,  or  indeed  till  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  months. 

Many  mothers,  however,  by  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  lactation,  find 
that  they  have  not  sufi^cient  milk  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  infant.  The 
constant  drain  upon  their  systems  sensibly  impairs  their  health.  In  such 
cases  it  is  proper  to  commence  with  a  little  feeding  from  the  spoon  or 
bottle,  and  increase  the  quantity  given  as  the  infant  grows  older.  Great 
care  is,  however,  requisite  in  the  preparation  of  food  for  so  young  an 
infant,  whose  digestive  organs  are  still  feeble  and  easily  deranged.  In 
the  country,  where  diarrhoeal  affections  and  the  so-called  gastric  derange- 
ments are  not  frequent,  the  danger  from  artificial  feeding  is  less  than  in 
the  city,  and  in  the  cool  months  in  the  city  the  danger  is  less  than  in  the 
summer  season.  Infants  of  the  city,  between  the  months  of  May  and 
October,  have  a  strong  predisposition  to  diarrhoeal  attacks,  the  result  of 
anti-hygienic  influences  which  surround  them.  Errors  of  diet  in  their 
case  readily  provoke  disease  or  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  often 
of  a  severe  and  dangerous  form.  Moreover,  experience  has  shown  that 
these  infants,  if  fed  with  the  bottle,  however  carefully,  during  the  period 
when  nature  designed  that  they  should  be  nourished  by  lactation,  very 
commonly  are  affected  in  the  hot  months  with  more  or  less  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea,  followed  by  emaciation  and  other  evidences  of  mal-nutrition. 
Therefore,  an  exception  must  be  made,  in  case  of  the  city  infant,  as  re- 
gards the  commencement  of  artificial  feeding.  If  it  is  under  the  age  of 
one  year  it  should  be  nourished  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  at  the 
breast  during  the  hot  months,  when  practicable,  even  if  the  mother  suffers 
somewhat  in  her  health  from  the  constant  drain  upon  her  system.  The 
infant  should,  however,  receive  the  amount  of  nutriment  which  it  requires, 
and,  if  there  is  not  sufiicient  breast-milk,  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply 
the  deficiency  by  artificial  feeding.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  VII 
for  facts  relating  to  the  subjects  of  artificial  feeding. 

Except,  therefore,  under  the  especial  conditions  of  summer  heat  and  city 
residence,  the  infant  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  months  may  be  allowed  plain 
cow's  milk,  Hawley'sLiebig*s  infant  food.  Ridge's  food,  or  wheat  flour  pre- 
pared by  long  boiling  (as  recommended  in  Chapter  VII).  At  six  months 
also,  or  even  at  four  or  five  months,  if  it  appear  somewhat  anaemic  and  ill 
nourished,  it  may  be  allowed  occasionally  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  beef- 
juice  expressed  from  slightly  boiled  beef  two  or  three  times  daily.  At  the 
age  of  eight  months  semi-liquid  food  may  be  given.  Pap,  prepared  with 
stale  bread  or  a  rolled  soda-cracker,  may  also  be  given  once  or  twice  daily, 
between  the  times  of  nursing,  and  occasionally  beef  tea  or  chicken-broth, 
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thickeoed  with  cracker  or  bread,  is  taken  with  relish,  and  if  well  prepared 
and  given  no  oftener  than  once  or  twice  a  day,  it  is  commonly  readily  di- 
gested while  it  is  highly  nutritious.  If  the  quantity  of  breast-milk  dimin- 
ishes, as  it  often  dees,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  year,  artificial  food  should 
be  given  oftener,  so  as  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Solid  food  requires  con- 
siderable development  of  the  digestive  organs  for  its  ready  assimilation.  It 
should  not,  therefore,  be  given  till  the  close,  or  near  the  close  of  the  first  year. 
Weaning  ought  to  take  place,  as  a  rule,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
eighteen  months.  It  is  well,  if  the  mother's  health  is  good  and  her  milk 
is  sufificient  to  defer  weaning  till  the  canine  teeth  appear.  The  infant  then, 
possessing  sixteen  teeth,  is  able  to  masticate  the  softer  kinds  of  solid  food. 
Weaning  should  be  gradual.  Mothers  often  speak  of  weaning  on  a  cer- 
tain day.  They  have  given  but  little  artificial  food,  and  have  suckled  at 
regular  intervals,  till  at  a  fixed  time  they  have  denied  the  breast  alto- 
gether. This  abrupt  change  of  diet  should  be  discouraged.  It  should 
only  be  recommended  under  peculiar  circumstances.  It  is  apt  to  de- 
range the  digestive  organs,  and  it  causes  fretfulness  and  sleeplessness  on 
the  part  of  the  infant  for  a  week  or  more.  Weaning  should  commence  by 
feeding  with  the  spoon,  a  little  oftener  through  the  day,  and  nursing  less, 
and  by  discontinuing  the  practice  of  suckling  at  night.  The  infant  tole- 
rates this  gradual  change  of  diet,  while  it  rebels  against  sudden  weaning, 
and  by  its  fretfulness  increases  greatly  the  care  and  trouble  of  the  mother. 
The  infant  in  the  city  should  not  be  weaned  in  warm  weather,  nor  within 
a  month  immediately  preceding  it.  If  the  mother's  health  fails,  or  her 
milk  becomes  deficient  in  the  summer  months,  so  that  she  cannot  continue 
suckling,  the  infant  should  be  sent  immediately  to  the  country,  or  a  wet- 
nurse  be  employed.  Many  infants  are  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  igno- 
rance of  the  danger  of  weaning  under  the  circumstances  mentioned.  Severe 
diarrhoea,  inflammatory  or  non-infiammatory,  is  apt  to  result.  This  sub- 
ject will  be  considered  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ARTIFICIAL  FEEDING. 

\  Occasionally  the  mother  is  unable  to  suckle  her  infant,  and  a  hired 
wet-nurse  cannot  be  or  is  not  obtained.  Artificial  feeding  is  then  neces- 
sary. In  the  large  cities,  if  I  may  judge  from  our  New  York  experience, 
\this  mode  of  alimentation  for  young  infants  should  always  be  discouraged. 
1  It  generally  ends  in  death,  preceded  by  evidences  of  faulty  nutrition.  A 
}  considerable  proportion  of  those  nourished  in  this  manner  thrive  during 
^  the  cool  months,  but  on  the  approach  of  the  warm  season  they  are  the  first 
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to  be  affected  with  diarrhoea  and  other  symptoms  indicating  derangement  \ 
of  the  digestive  function.     In  my  opinion,  based  on  a  pretty  extended  | 
observation,  more  than  half  of  the  New  York  spoon-fed  infants,  who  enter  I 
the  summer  months,  die  before  the  return  of  cool  weather,  unless  saved  by  I 
removal  to  the  country.     In  the  country,  and  in  the  small  inland  cities, 
the  results  of  artificial  feeding  are  much  more.favorable.  The  majority  live, 
and  in  elevated  farming  sections  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air, 
and  the  facility  with  which  milk,  fresh  and  of  the  best  quality,  is  obtained, 
artificial  feeding  appears  to  be  nearly  as  favorable  as  wet-nursing. 

Young  infants,  fed  by  the  hand,  obviously  require  food  prepared  so  as 
to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  the  human  milk.  The  basis  of  such  food 
must,  therefore,  be  the  milk  of  some  animal.  The  following  table,  pre- 
pared by  MM.  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  gives  the  proportion  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  human  milk,  and  the  milk  of  the  four  domestic  animals  which 
b  most  easily  obtained  and  most  frequently  employed  as  food. 


Man,  . 

Cow,  . 
Ass,  . 
Goat,  . 
Ewe,   . 


Composition  of  Milk, 


100  part«  contain 

The  solid  components  consist  of 

Specific 
gravity. 

Fluids. 

Solids. 

Sugar. 

1  Casein  and 
Butter,     extractive 

SalU. 

matters. 

• 

1082.67 

: 

889.08  ,    110  92 

48.64 

26.66 

89.24 

1.38 

1038.38 

8H4  06       135  94 

38.03 

36.12 

65.16 

6.64 

1034.67 

890  12 

109  88 

60  46 

18.63 

86  66 

6  24 

1033.68 

844.90      156 10 

36.91 

66  87 

65.14 

6.18 

1040.98 

832.32 

167.68 

89  43 

64.81 

69.78 

7  16 

Cow*s  milk  is  most  readily  obtained,  and  is  commonly  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  human  milk,  compared  with  which  it  contains  less  water  and  sugar, 
but  more  butter,  casein,  and  salts.  Its  composition,  however,  varies  con- 
siderably according  to  the  food  of  the  cow  and  other  circumstances.  The 
variations  in  the  milk  of  the  cow,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  food,  have 
been  considered  in  a  preceding  chapter.  It  has  been  stated  also,  that  the 
milk  first  obtained  in  milking  is  most  watery,  since  it  is  longer  secreted 
than  the  last  milk,  or  the  "stripping."  The  stall-fed  cow  gives  acid  milk, 
while  the  cow  grazing  in  a  pasture  gives  milk  that  is  alkaline.  Again, 
the  milk  in  the  first  months  after  calving  is  richer  than  after  the  lapse  of 
several  months. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  facts  that  the  analysis  of  different  speci- 
mens of  cow*s  milk  must  differ  greatly,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  milk  of 
the  goat  and  ass,  and  probably  of  the  ewe.  In  fact,  different  samples  of 
the  milk  of  the  same  animal  may  differ  more  from  each  other,  in  their 
chemical  character,  than  the  average  milk  of  one  animal  from  that  of  an- 
other. 
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The  milk  of  the  goat  and  that  of  the  ass  have  been  recommended  as 
food  for  infants  in  preference  to  cow's  milk,  on  the  ground,  as  is  alleged, 
that  they  more  nearly  resemble  human  milk.  But  by  reference  to  the  fore- 
going table  it  will  be  seen  that  more  importance  has  been  attached  to  this 
supposed  resemblance  than  the  facts  justified.  Neither  the  milk  of  the  ass 
nor  goat,  so  far  as  its  chemical  character  is  concerned,  would  seem  to  pos- 
sess any  advantages  over  cow's  milk.  The  ass's  milk  is  procured  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  is  seldom  used.  An  objection  to  goat's  milk  is  the  unpleas- 
ant odor  which  it  often  possesses,  due  to  the  presence  of  hircic  acid.  It  is 
stated,  however,  by  Parmentier,  that  this  odor  b  only  noticed  in  the  milk 
of  goats  that  have  horns.  An  important  advantage,  in  the  city,  in  the  use 
of  goat's  milk,  is  that  the  animal  can  be  kept  at  little  expense,  so  that  even 
poor  families  who  are  not  able  to  purchase  and  feed  a  cow,  can  generally 
possess  a  goat  from  which  fresh  milk  can  be  obtained  at  any  time.  Pref- 
erence is  to  be  given  to  goat's  milk,  when  fresh,  over  cow's  milk  brought 
from  the  country,  ]>erhaps  watered  on  the  way,  and  several  hours  old 
when  received.  If,  however,  as  both  chemical  analysis  and  experience 
show,  goat's  milk  is  no  better  as  food  for  infants  than  cow's  milk  when 
fresh  and  from  healthy  cows,  the  latter  must  continue  in  common  use  for 
this  purpose. 

Milk  used  for  infants  should  always  be  alkaline.  If  it  is  acid,  as  shown 
by  the  proper  test,  it  should  be  rejected;  or,  if  there  is  none  better,  should 
be  rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  lime-water  or  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  nurse  should  test  the  milk  at  different  periods  through  the  day,  and 
be  taught  to  make  the  necessary  addition.  M.  Donu4  prefers  the  first 
milking,  when  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it.  This  contains  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  solid  elements  than  the  average  milk,  bears  a  closer  resemblance 
in  its  chemical  character  to  human  milk,  and  requires  but  little  dilution. 
The  upper  third  of  the  milk,  after  it  has  stood  two  or  three  hours,  is  also 
preferable,  as  the  casein,  which  is  digested  with  more  difficulty  than  the 
other  elements,  has  a  high  specific  gravity,  and  tends  to  settle  towards  the 
bottom.  If  the  infant  is  under  the  age  of  two  or  three  months,  the  milk 
should  be  diluted  with  one-fourth  its  quantity  of  water.  After  the  age  of 
three  or  four  months  it  requires  no  dilution.  It  should  always  be  given  at 
a  uniform  temperature,  namely,  a  little  warmer  than  the  body.  Employed 
habitually  too  hot  or  too  cold,  it  is  apt  to  cause  stomatitis,  if  not  more 
serious  di.sease  of  the  digestive  organs. 

A  little  pulverized  sugar  of  milk,  which  is  now  kept  in  the  shops  of  the 
city,  and  is  slowly  soluble,  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  added  to  the 
milk.  One  drachm  of  the  sugar  is  sufficient  for  five  or  six  ounces  of  the 
milk.  An  alkali  taken  with  cow's  milk  retards  the  coagulation  of  casein 
in  the  stomach,  and  tends  to  prevent  the  formation  of  large  and  thick 
curds  in  this  organ,  which  are  with  difficulty  digested,  and  are  apt  to  give 
rise  to  gastric  or  gastro-intestinal  derangement.  If,  therefore,  the  child 
vomits  such  curds,  or  passes  fragments  of  them  in  the  stools,  or  if  the 
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stools  are  acid,  lime-water  may  be  added,  or  the  carbonate  of  soda,  as 
recommended  by  Vogel,  who  dissolves  one  drachm  of  the  carbonate  in  six 
ounces  of  water,  and  adds  a  teaspoonful  to  the  milk  at  each  meal. 

It  has  been  customary  in  families  to  give  bottle-fed  infants  various  kinds 
of  farinaceous  food,  as  arrowroot,  wheat,  rice,  and  barley-flour  in  addition 
to  the  milk.  But  infants,  prior  to  the  age  of  four  months,  are  able  to  di- 
gest only  a  small  quantity  of  starch,  for  the  glands  which  secrete  the  fluid 
by  which  starch  is  digested,  namely,  the  salivary  and  pancreatic,  are  very 
small,  almost  rudimentary  prior  to  the  fourth  month.  Certain  glands, 
whose  functions  are  important  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  are  small,  and 
have  but  little  activity  in  the  first  weeks  or  months  of  life.  Such  are  the 
lachrymal  and  intestinal  glands  in  addition  to  the  salivary  and  pancreatic. 
After  the  third  month  tears  appear,  and  the  quantity  of  saliva  which  pre- 
viously was  very  small  is  more  abundant,  and  it  increases  as  the  child 
grows  older.  After  the  third  or  fourth  month  not  only  is  there  a  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  salivary  glands  and  pancreas  than  previously,  but  also 
probably  a  greater  functional  activity.  In  a  recent  monograph  relating 
to  Infant  Diety  written  by  Prof.  A.  Jacobi,  and  revised,  enlarged,  and 
adapted  to  popular  reading  by  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  it  is  stated  that 
the  parotid  glands  which  combined  weigh,  at  fift;een  months,  80  grains, 
and  120  at  two  years,  weigh  but  34  grains  at  the  age  of  one  month.  In 
several  instances  during  the  present  year  (1875)  we  weighed  the  pancreas 
taken  from  the  bodies  of  infauts  who  had  died  under  the  age  of  six  months 
in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum.  The  weight  was  very  different  in  those 
whose  ages  were  about  the  same;  in  several  under  the  age  of  four  months  it 
was  less  than  one  drachm,  and  in  some  more  than  one  drachm ;  but  in  no 
instance  did  it  reach  two  drachms.  Now  it  is  evident,  since  the  parotids 
and  pancreas  chiefly  secrete  the  liquid  by  which  starch  is  digested,  for  the 
submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands  are  comparatively  insignificant,  that 
those  kinds  of  food  which  consist  largely  of  starch  are  innutritious,  and 
therefore  unsuitable  for  very  young  babies  (see  paper  by  Sonsino,  of  Pisa, 
in  London  Practitioner^  Sept.  1872). 

If,  however,  we  convert  the  starch,  or  a  considerable  part  of  the  starch 
into  sugar,  or  sugar  and  dextrin,  we  have  a  food  which  is  more  easily  di- 
gested, and  may  be  given  safely  to  infants  under  the  age  of  three  months. 
Liebig's  food  is  such  a  preparation.  It  is  made  in  this  country  under  the 
intelligent  supervision  of  Dr.  Hawley,  of  Brooklyn,  and  is  kept  in  the 
shops  under  the  name  of  Hawley's  Liebig's  food. 

The  accompanying  statements  show  us  the  nature  of  Liebig's  food,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  made.  Starch  is  transformed  into  sugar  and  dextrin, 
a  change  which,  when  farinaceous  ><ubstances  are  used  in  the  usual  way,  is 
effected  in  the  stomach,  and  thus  this  organ  is  relieved  from  a  part  of  the 
burden  of  digestion. 

"  The  following  is  the  best  way  of  preparing  this  food :  Half  an  ounce  of 
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wheaten  flour,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  malt  flour,  seven  grains  and  a 
quarter  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  one  ounce  of  water  are  to  be  well 
mixed ;  five  ounces  of  cow's  milk  are  then  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  put 
on  a  gentle  fire.  When  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken,  it  is  removed  from 
the  fire ;  stirred  during  five  minutes ;  heated  and  stirred  again,  till  it  be- 
comes quite  fluid,  and  finally  made  to  boil.  After  the  separation  of  the 
bran  by  a  sieve,  it  is  ready  for  use.  By  boiling  it  for  a  few  minutes,  it 
loses  all  taste  of  the  flour.'* — {Lancet,  January  7th,  1865 ;  Braithwaite's 
Retrospecty  July,  1865.) 

This  food,  according  to  Liebig,  furnishes  double  the  amount  of  nutriment 
contaiaed  in  milk,  or  as  he  expresses  it,  is  a  *'  double  concentration  "  of  that 
secretion. 

Dr.  Hassell,  in  a  communication  in  reference  to  this  food  to  the  London 
Lancet  for  July  29th,  1865,  says :  "  It  appears  to  me  that  the  great  merit 
of  Liebig's  preparation  consists  in  the  use  of  malt  flour  as  a  constituent  of 
the  food  ;  this,  from  the  diastase  contained  in  it,  exercises,  when  the  fluid 
food  or  soup  is  properly  prepared,  a  most  remarkable  influence  upon  the 
starch,  quickly  transforming  it  into  dextrin  and  sugar,  so  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes  the  food,  from  being  thick  and  sugarless,  becomes  com- 
paratively thin  and  sweet." 

.  .  .  *'  Correct  and  ingenious  as  are  the  principles  upon  which  this  food 
has  been  designed,  yet  the  directions  given  for  its  preparation  are  certainly 
open  to  considerable  improvement.  Thus,  Liebig  directs  that  the  malt 
should  be  ground  in  a  common  cofiee-mill,  and  the  coarse  powder  passed 
through  a  sieve.  This  necessitates  the  subsequent  straining  of  the  food,  a 
tedious  operation,  in  order  to  remove  the  bran  and  remaining  particles  of 
husk.  And  further,  that  the  food  should  be  put  upon  a  gentle  fire  previous 
to  its  being  finally  boiled.  Now,  a  gentle  heat  may  mean  almost  any 
temperature  nearly  up  to  the  boiling-point ;  and  since  the  action  of  the 
diastase  is  destroyed  at  about  150^  F.,  the  temperature  should  never  be 
allowed  to  exceed  that  degree. 

"  I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  malt  should  be  well  freed  from  husk, 
and  finely  ground ;  that  the  wheat  flour  should  be  lightly  baked ;  and 
finally,  that  a  thermometer  should  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
food.  Indeed,  in  some  samples  recently  submitted  to  me  by  Messrs.  Sa- 
vory and  Moore,  I  find  that  the  first  two  points  have  been  attended  to,  and 
that  they  use  malt  freed  from  husk  and  finely  ground,  and  the  wheat  flour 
baked. 

"  The  effect  of  baking  the  wheat  flour  is  to  partially  cook  the  starch 
entering  into  its  composition,  so  that  less  heat  is  required  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  liquid  food.  I  find  that  a  temperature  ranging  between  140° 
and  148°  is  amply  sufficient  to  effect  the  complete  transformation  and  solu- 
tion of  the  starch-corpuscles,  and,  indeed,  to  cook  the  food  sufficiently." 

Dr.  James  S.  Hawley,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  prepara- 
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tion  of  Liebig's  food,  and  who  now  furnishes  the  market  with  it,  says : 
"  The  principal  objection  which  has  been  urged  against  Liebig's  food  is  the 
diflSculty  of  its  preparation.  This  objection  certainly  did  lie  against  the 
process  recommended  by  its  author,  and  against  many  of  the  directions 
since  proposed.  But  .  .  .  the  simplest  form  of  cooking  is  all  that  is 
requisite.  This  consists  in  mixing  the  dry  food,  properly  compounded, 
with  milk  or  water  (better  milk),  and  slowly  bringing  it  to  a  boil  with 
frequent  stirring ;  or  heating  it  until  it  begins  to  thicken,  then  remove  it 
from  the  fire  and  stir  until  it  grows  thin,  and  repeat  this  process  two  or 
three  times.  At  the  close  of  the  process  it  will  be  quite  thin  and  sweet. 
No  food  can  be  cooked  in  a  simpler  manner  than  this.  This  dissolving  of 
the  thick  hydrated  starch  is  itself  the  evidence  of  the  transformation  of 
amylum  into  glucose.  It  is  not  claimed,  that  by  this  simple  method,  all 
the  starch  is  converted,  but  that  its  percentage  is  very  greatly  diminished, 
sufficiently  so  to  afford  abundant  assimilable  nutriment  to  the  infant,  and 
also  to  avoid  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  arising  from  the  presence  of 
indigestible  matter  in  the  intestines." 

In  Ridge's  food,  although  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made  is  kept  secret, 
I  suspect  that  a  somewhat  similar  change  of  the  starch  has  been  effected. 
We  are  informed  that  it  is  made  from  wheat  flour,  and  it  certainly  agrees 
with  the  youngest  infants,  as  I  have  many  times  observed.  It  contains, 
however,  considerable  starch,  as  is  shown  by  the  iodine  test.  Again,  if  we 
crowd  snugly  in  a  small  muslin  bag  one  to  two  pounds  of  the  best  wheat 
flour,  boil  it  forty-eight  hours  in  water  sufficient  to  cover  it,  and  then  when 
it  dries  grate  the  flour*  from  it,  we  obtain  what  closely  resembles  Ridge's 
food.  These  three  kinds  of  flour  are  employed  in  the  New  York  Infant 
Asylum  with  a  satisfactory  result,  but  the  preference  is  given  to  Ridge's 
food,  which  seems  to  agree  with  the  largest  number. 

In  the  first  half  year  it  is  most  convenient  and  is  otherwise  preferable  to 
employ  the  nursing-bottle,  ailer  which  the  infant  may  be  fed  with  a  spoon, 
or  taught  to  drink  from  a  cup.  The  bottle  and  tip,  when  not  in  use,  should 
be  placed  in  a  bowl  of  cold  water  containing  a  little  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
one  teaspoonful  to  the  pint. 

The  physician  should  positively  forbid  the  use  of  sugar  teats  and  vari- 
ous sweetened  admixtures  which  nurses  are  so  apt  to  employ,  as  they  tend 
to  produce  the  common  forms  of  stomatitb,  and,  if  much  employed,  even 
indigestion  and  diarrhoea. 

Between  the  ages  of  one  and  two  years  the  teeth  have  become  sufficiently 
developed  for  the  mastication 'of  light  food.  Tender  and  finely  cut  meat, 
potato  baked  and  mashed,  bread  and  butter,  and  even  certain  fruits  care- 
fully selected,  may  then  be  allowed.  After  the  age  of  two  years  less  rigid 
surveillance  of  the  food  is  required,  but  the  variety  is  sufficient  if  all 
dishes  except  the  most  bland  and  unirritating  are  excluded  till  after  the 
first  years  of  childhood. 
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CHAPTEK  VIII. 

BATHS— CLOTHING. 

Daily  ablution  of  the  infant  conduces  to  its  comfort  and  health.  If 
under  the  age  of  two  months,  it  should  be  bathed  daily  in  water  of  about 
the  temperature  of  92^.  As  it  grows  older  the  temperature  should  be 
gradually  reduced,  a  bath  at  88°  to  90°  being  proper  for  an  infant  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  six  months,  and  one  at  86°  for  an  infant  between  six 
and  twelve  months.  In  the  second  and  third  years  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  should  be  about  84°.  After  the  bath,  which  should  continue  from 
five  to  ten  minutes,  the  surface  should  be  gently  rubbed  with  a  soft  towel 
to  produce  reaction  and  a  glow  of  the  skin,  which  would  prevent  danger 
of  taking  cold. 

The  clothing  of  children,  especially  in  our  variable  climate  of  the  north, 
is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  one  in  regard  to  which  the  parents  often 
require  instruction.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  rule,  that  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men of  the  infant  should  be  so  covered  with  flannel  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  producing  chilliness  by  a  sudden  reduction  of  the  external  tempera- 
ture or  exposure  to  a  current  of  air.  By  this  precaution  many  cases  of 
laryngitis,  bronchitis,  and  diarrhoeal  affections,  now  so  common  in  infancy, 
might  be  avoided.  In  winter  the  flannel  should  be  thick,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer thin.  Even  in  the  hottest  weather  the  abdomen  should  have  a  light 
flannel  covering,  which  increases  the  comfort,  if  the  surface  is  in  the  nor- 
mal state.  If  lichen,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  the  warm  months,  ap- 
pear upon  the  surface,  I  would  not  remove  the  flannel,  but  place  under  it 
linen  or  soft  muslin. 

The  popular  idea  that  children  may  be  hardened  by  exposure  to  the 
weather  in  scanty  clothing,  and  by  being  bathed,  even  at  the  most  tender 
age,  in  water  at  so  low  a  temperature  as  to  produce  chiliness,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  combated.  The  hygienic  management  of  the  child  should 
always  be  such  as  insures  present  comfort.  If  it  do  not,  if  it  is  regarded 
with  aversion  and  dread  by  the  child,  the  method  is  wrong. 

The  dress  should  always  be  so  loose  as  to  allow  free  movements,  and  not 
embarrass  in  the  least  any  of  the  functions.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  left 
too  much  to  the  discretion  and  intelligence  of  the  nurse,  who  is  usually  so 
ignorant  of  the  important  facts  in  physiology  that  she  unwittingly,  and 
with  the  best  intentions,  injures  her  charge.  I  have  often  interposed  to 
loosen  the  dress  of  the  new-born,  which  was  so  tight  as  to  sensibly  embar- 
rass respiration ;  and  one  case  has  been  reported  to  me  in  which  it  appeared 
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that  death  resulted  from  this  cause.  Infants,  especially,  who  are  so  liable 
to  pulmonary  collapse  and  intestinal  hernias, ishou Id  have  loose  covering 
of  both  chest  and  abdomen. 

The  feet  of  children  should  always  be  warm.  Infants  require  flannel 
stockings,  thick  or  thin,  according  ta  the  season.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  shoes  produce  no  compression,  and  they  should  be  exchanged  for 
those  of  a  larger  size  as  often  as  is  required  by  the  growth  of  the  feet. 
Deformity  of  the  feet  or  toes,  ingrowing  toe-nail,  and  induration  of  the 
skin,  can  sometimes  be  traced  back  to  tightness  of  a  shoe  in  childhood. 

Physicians  are  so  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  domiciliary  cleanli- 
ness and  ventilation,  of  the  free  admission  into  the  nursery  of  solar  light, 
and  of  the  importance  of  outdoor  exercise  as  a  means  of  invigorating  the 
system  and  promoting  healthy  functional  activity,  that  nothing  need  be 
stated  in  reference  to  these  subjects  in  this  connection. 


CHAPTEK  IX. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  AILMENTS  INCIDENTAL  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  THE 
INFANT,  AND  DETACHMENT  OF  THE  CORD. 

ApnoBa  (Aaphyzia)  Neonatorum. 

In  the  healthy  infant,  bom  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  two  im- 
portant fiinctions  of  life,  respiration  and  circulation,  are  established  within 
the  first  minute.  But  it  not  infrequently  happens,  in  consequence  of  some 
unfavorable  circumstance,  that  the  heart  and  lungs  fail  to  act,  and  the  in- 
fant lies  motionless  as  one  dead.  Sometimes  in  these  cases  an  occasional 
pulsation  of  the  heart  can  be  detected  when  the  fingers  press  under  the  left 
ribs,  but  there  is  no  respiration.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  cause, 
the  surface  is  exsanguine  or  cyanotic  and  livid. 

Causes. — ^These  are  various.  The  fault  may  be  partly  in  the  infant ;  it 
may  be  feeble  in  its  development;  but  the  common  causes  are  compression 
of  the  cord  during  birth,  from  breech  presentation  or  otherwise,  powerful, 
frequent,  and  long-continued  uterine  contractions,  oflen  induced  by  ergot, 
but  sometimes  occurring  normally,  which  compress  the  placenta,  and  con- 
sequently obstruct  the  foetal  circulation ;  detachment  of  the  placenta  be- 
fore birth,  and  protracted  labor,  from  pelvic  malformation  or  otherwise, 
even  when  there  is  no  unusual  severity  of  the  pains. 

Treatment. — Obviously  the  treatment  must  be  prompt.  Mucus  should 
be  removed  from  the  mouth  and  fauces  with  the  finger,  and,  except  in  those 
eases  in  which  there  has  been  placental  hemorrhage  or  ansemia  from  other 
causes,  as  exhibited  by  pallor  of  the  surface,  a  few  drops  of  blood  should 
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be  allowed  to  run  from  the  cut  extremity  of  the  cord.  The  flow  induced 
aids  in  establishing  the  circulation,  and,  in  the  large  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  there  is  congestion  of  the  internal  organs,  gives  partial  relief  to  it. 
Brisk  rubbing  of  the  body,  slapping  the  buttocks,  blowing  in  the  face, 
sprinkling  water  upon  it,  alternately  transferring  the  body  from  a  tub  of 
hot  to  cold  water,  may  be  tried  in  quick  succession,  and,  if  there  are  no 
signs  of  returning  animation,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  resorting  to  arti- 
ficial respiration. 

The  child  should  be  placed  on  its  side  upon  the  edge  of  a  table,  with  a 
blanket  underneath  it,  and  the  head  in  such  a  position  that  the  epiglottis 
falls  forward ;  a  towel  or  napkin  should  be  placed  over  its  face,  having  a 
hole  of  sufficient  size  to  blow  through  corresponding  with  its  mouth.  The 
physician  compressing  firmly  the  epigastrium  with  his  thumb,  blows  a  full 
breath  through  the  hole.  A  little  of  the  air,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
pression, enters  the  stomach,  some  may  escape  by  the  nostrils,  and  the  rest 
enters  the  lungs.  Immediately,  the  hand  passing  from  the  epigastrium  to 
the  thorax,  compresses  it  gently  though  with  sufficient  force  to  produce  ex- 
piration. This  should  be  repeated  six  or  eight  times  per  minute.  The  ac- 
^tion  of  the  heart,  previously  slow,  becomes  quicker  by  the  artificial  respira- 
tion. I  have  been  able  to  produce  pulsations  by  this  method  when  the 
heart  had  ceased  to  beat  for  a  considerable  time,  and  death,  to  all  appear- 
ance, had  occurred.  Some  recommend  placing  the  infant  on  the  right  side, 
on  account  of  the  position  of  the  valve  between  the  auricles,  but  I  think  it 
is  better  to  change  it  from  one  side  to  the  other,  in  order  to  prevent  con- 
gestions, which  are  so  apt  to  occur  when  the  circulation  is  imperfect.  The 
circulation  always  commences  sooner  than  respiration.  The  first  respira- 
tions are  mere  gasps,  not  more  than  one  or  two  per  minute  in  cases  of  de- 
cided asphyxia,  but  as  they  become  more  frequent  they  are  also  deeper. 

Artificial  respiration  should  be  continued  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in 
cases  in  which  no  action  of  the  heart  can  be  detected  by  pressing  the  fingers 
under  the  ribs,  when,  if  there  are  no  signs  of  returning  animation,  the  case 
is  hopeless.  If  there  is  any  pulsation,  however  feeble,  we  should  not  cease 
in  the  attempt  at  resuscitation.  Some  prefer  insufflation  through  a  tube 
(as  the  segment  of  a  catheter)  introduced  into  the  larynx,  and  pressure 
upon  the  thyroid  cartilage  so  as  to  close  the  pharynx,  instead  of  upon  the 
epigastrium.  The  principle  of  treatment  is  similar,  but  the  mode  which 
I  have  recommended  above  I  have  found  successful  beyond  expectation. 
Thus,  in  one  case  in  my  practice  in  which  pulsation  in  the  umbilical  cord 
had  ceased  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  before  birth  in  consequence  of  its 
prolapse,  I  employed  artificial  respiration  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore there  was  any  appreciable  pulsation,  but  by  pei*severance  the  circula- 
toiy  and  respiratory  functions  were  fully  re-established,  and  the  child  lived 
and  was  vigorous.  When  respiration  commences  insufflation  may  cease, 
but  it  is  proper  to  aid  the  respiratory  movements  a  little  longer  by  com- 
pressing the  thorax  after  each  inspiration.    Still,  the  physician  may  be  dis- 
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appointed  in  the  result.  In  not  a  small  proportion  of  cases  the  respiration 
continues  gasping,  and  after  a  few  hours,  perhaps  even  a  day,  death  ensues. 
I  have  made  post-mortem  examination  of  several  infants  who  have  died 
under  such  circumstances,  chiefly  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  about 
six  from  recollection,  and  have  found  considerable  uniformity  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  viscera.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  lungs,  sometimes  almost 
none  at  all,  was  found  inflated,  even  when  the  cries  had  for  a  time  been 
strong,  and  extra vasated  blood  usually  in  considerable  quantity  lay  upon 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  evidently  having  escaped  from  the  meningeal 
vessels,  which  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  congestion  in  consequence  of  the 
protracted  or  diflScult  birth.  Meningeal  apoplexy  therefore  seems  to  me 
the  chief  cause  of  the  ill-success  attending  our  eflTorts  to  save  those  who  are 
so  far  resuscitated  as  to  be  able  to  breathe. 

Recently,  Prof.  H.  L.  Byrd,  of  Baltimore,  has  recommended  a  simple 
mode  of  resuscitation.  The  physician  places  his  hands  under  the  middle 
portion  of  the  back  of  the  child,  with  their  ulnar  borders  in  contact,  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  spine.  Extending  his  thumbs,  he  carries  forwarti  the 
two  extremities  of  the  trunk  by  gentle  but  firm  pressure,  so  that  they  form 
with  each  other  an  angle  of  about  45"^  in  the  diaphragmatic  region.  Then 
the  angle  is  reversed  by  carrying  backward  the  shoulders  and  the  nates. 
Au  assistant  may  aid  by  supporting  the  head.  By  alternating  these  move- 
ments. Prof.  Byrd  has  succeeded  in  effecting  resuscitation  when  other 
methods  had  failed,  and  when  so  much  time  had  elapsed  that  the  case 
would  seem  hopeless  to  most  practitioners.  The  name  and  positi(»u  of  Dr. 
Byrd  commend  this  method  to  consideration  and  trial.  (American  Supple- 
ment of  Obstet.  Jour,  of  Great  Britain  a7id  Ireland^  1873.) 

Caput  Succedanetim— Cephalsematoma. 

During  the  birth  of  the  child,  extravasation  of  blood  not  infrequently 
occurs  in  the  part  of  the  scalp  which  presents.  This  results  from  the 
passive  congestion,  more  or  less  intense  according  to  the  duration  of  labor 
and  severity  of  the  labor-pains,  which  occurs  in  the  presenting  part, 
whether  scalp,  arm,  or  breech.  Caput  succedaneum  is  the  term  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  swelling  thus  caused.  Its  seat  is  the  loose  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  scalp  external  to  the  pericranium.  The  tumor  is  soft, 
painless,  and  usually  located  upon  the  occiput.  It  consists  partly  of  ex- 
travasated  blood,  but  largely  of  serum  which  has  transuded  from  the  con- 
gested vessels  before  that  degree  of  congestion  was  reached  required  to 
effect  the  transudation  of  the  corpuscles.  I  have  repeatedly  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  this  tumor  in  stillborn  infants  brought  from  the  lying- 
in  wards  attached  to  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  and  have  found 
when  it  was  slight  that  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  serum,  but  ordinarily 
when  dissected  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  bruise,  with  a  large  pro- 
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portion  of  serum,  the  blood  and  serum  infiltrating  the  scalp  to  a  greater  or 
less  distance  beyond  the  appreciable  limits  of  the  tumor.  Caput  succe- 
daneum  requires  no  treatment.  As  it  lies  in  the  loose  connective  tissue  of 
the  scalp,  its  liquid  permeates  the  open  areolse  in  every  direction,  to  be 
rapidly  absorbed,  while  the  tumor  disappears.  The  subsidence  of  the 
swelling  is  usually  complete  within  forty-eight  hours. 

Occasionally  blood  is  extra vasated  under  the  pericranium,  detaching  it 
from  the  bone.  This  occurs  in  connection  with  caput  succedaneum,  and 
is  observed  when  the  latter  declines.  The  tumor  thus  produced  is  desig- 
nated cephalhematoma.  It  is  situated  upon  the  occipital  or  parietal  bone, 
near  the  posterior  fontanelle.  Its  base  c<frresponding  with  the  denuded 
bone  is  circular  or  oval,  and  it  rarely  crosses  a  suture.  In  rare  instances 
two  cephalaematomata  occur,  located  upon  the  occipital  and  one  parietal, 
or  upon  both  parietal  bones.  The  liquid,  being  surrounded  by  the  firmly 
attached  pericranium,  does  not  escape  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  as  the 
caput  succedaneum,  and  is  therefore  much  more  permanent.  It  flattens 
slowly  by  absorption,  and  does  not  disappear  till  after  several  weeks.  At 
the  age  of  six  months  a  slight  prominence  can  sometimes  be  detected,  in- 
dicating the  seat  of  the  tumor.  As  the  pericranium  elevated  by  the  blood 
does  not  lose  its  vitality,  it  soon  begins  to  produce  bone,  so  that  after  some 
days  a  ring  of  new  bone  can  be  detected  by  the  finger  surrounding  the  base 
of  the  tumor,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  detached  membrane  a  layer  of  bone 
is  produced,  thin  at  fii-st  and  flexible,  but  gradually  approximating  the  old 
bone,  and  becoming  firmer  as  absorption  occurs. 

Some  time  since,  a  specimen  was  presented  by  me  to  the  New  York  Path- 
ological Society,  showing  this  accident  and  the  mode  of  cure.  The  child 
died  about  two  months  after  birth,  and  the  blood  constituting  the  tumor, 
which  had  been  in  great  part  absorbed,  was  completely  incased  by  the  old 
bone  below  and  the  new  thin  formation  above.  The  cavity  at  length  be- 
comes obliterated,  and  there  only  remains  some  thickening  of  that  part  of 
the  cranium  which  corresponds  with  the  location  of  the  tumor. 


CHAPTER   X. 

CONJUNCTIVITIS  NEONATORUM. 

Inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  in  the  new-born  is  not  an  unusual 
disease.  We  distinguish  two  forms  of  it,  dififering  in  gravity.  It  com- 
mences in  the  first  week,  and  commonly  about  the  third  day. 

Causes, — The  causes  of  conjunctivitis  neonatorum  are  not  the  same  in 
all  cases.  The  ^aw  form,  which  has  been  designated  purulent  ophthalmia, 
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has  been  known  to  occur  during  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever,  probably 
from  the  epidemic  influence.  Another  cause,  one  which  is  easily  under- 
stood, and  which  is  universally  recognized  by  the  profession,  is  the  intro- 
duction under  the  eyelids,  during  the  birth  of  the  child,  of  a  particle  of 
the  vaginal  secretion  of  the  mother.  The  ordinary  leucorrhoeal,  and  still 
more  gonorrhoea! ,  secretion  has  this  effect.  Moreover,  all  accoucheurs  meet 
occasionally  sporadic  cases  in  cleanly  and  highly  respectable  families,  oc- 
curring from  some  unknown  cause,  though  perhaps  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  these  cases  also  a  little  of  the  leucorrhoeal  discharge  coming  in  contact 
with  the  conjunctiva  has  produced  the  inflammation.  Certainly  in  pri- 
vate practice  gonorrhoeal  infection  is  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  cases 
the  cause  of  purulent  ophthalmia  of  the  new-born.  Some  observers,  as 
Professor  Gross,  believe  that  the  most  frequent  cause  of  purulent  ophthal- 
mia of  the  new-born  is  atmospheric. 

The  causes  of  the  mild  form  are  different  also  in  different  cases.-  Promi- 
nent among  them  are  bad  hygienic  conditions,  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  a 
current  of  cold  air,  and  the  introduction  of  a  little  of  the  vernix  caseosa 
or  soap  under  the  lids  in  the  first  washing. 

Symptoms.  Severe  Form, — In  the  beginning  the  palpebral  conjunctiva 
is  observed  to  be  red,  a  little  swollen,  and  its  cutaneous  surface  presenting 
a  faint  reddish  tinge.  The  light  appears  to  be  painful,  and  the  child  is 
fretful  and  sleeps  but  little ;  but  the  eye  itself  presents  its  normal  appear- 
ance. The  progress  of  the  disease,  however,  is  rapid,  and  in  twenty-four 
or  thirty-six  hours  there  is  so  much  tumefaction  that  the  upper  lid  extends 
over  the  lower,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  separate  them  sufficiently  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  eye.  The  tumefaction  is  due  to  oedematous  infiltration. 
The  conjunctiva,  both  palpebral  and  ocular,  now  presents  a  deep  red  hue, 
is  thickened  and  swollen,  and  numerous  fine  granulations  appear  upon  it; 
occasionally  also  flakes  of  very  delicate  pseudo-membrane  can  be  observed 
in  addition.  There  is  an  abundant  production  of  pus  of  a  creamy  appear- 
ance, sometimes  tinged  with  blood,  which  oozes  out  when  the  lids  are  sepa- 
rated. A  critical  period  has  now  arrived,  one  which  may  involve  the  de- 
struction of  the  cornea  unless  the  case  is  promptly  and  judiciously  treated. 
Indeed,  the  gravity  of  the  disease  relates  chiefly  to  the  state  of  the  cornea, 
which  up  to  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  inflam- 
mation and  the  amount  of  surrounding  infiltration,  has  remained  transpar- 
ent and  apparently  unafiTected.  But  within  another  twenty-four  hours  the 
cornea  may  lose  its  polish,  and  grayish,  opaque  spots  of  softening  appear 
upon  it  Soon  perforation  occurs,  the  aqueous  humor  escapes,  and  the 
iris  falls  forward,  closing  the  aperture  and  preventing  further  loss  of  the 
liquids  of  the  eye. 

I  have  observed  destruction  of  the  cornea  and  loss  of  sight  chiefly,  first, 
in  cases  of  true  gonorrhoeal  infection,  in  which  there  is  the  maximum 
amount  of  inflammation  and  tumefaction,  extending  even  over  the  malar 
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bone  and  supraorbital  ridge,  with  marked  redness  and  elevation  of  tem- 
perature of  the  lids;  and,  secondly,  with  a  less  degree  of  inflammation  in 
those  who  were  highly  scrofulous.  In  other  cases  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
cornea  can  ordinarily  be  preserved  with  proper  treatment,  although  there 
may  be  so  much  purulent  discharge  and  oedema  that  it  may  be  impossible 
to  see  it  for  several  days.  Occasionally  the  cornea,  instead  of  sloughing, 
becomes  infiltrated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  ulcerates,  but  without 
perforation.     As  the  patient  recovers,  cicatrization  occurs. 

The  inflammation  soon  begins  to  decline.  The  swelling,  heat,  and  red- 
ness of  the  lids  and  conjunctiva,  and  the  granulations,  gradually  disap- 
pear, and  recovery  is  complete,  except  so  far  as  the  cornea  may  have  been 
injured. 

Mild  Form, — The  inflammation  is  from  the  first  of  a  mild  grade,  per- 
taining chiefly  to  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  with  but  a  slight  discharge  of 
purulent  matter,  and  with  little  swelling  or  increase  of  heat  in  the  lids. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  complaint  chiefly  by  the  secretion  which  col- 
lects in  the  angles  of  the  lids  or  upon  their  border.  There  may  be  slight 
intolerance  of  light,  and  ordinarily  minute  granulations  appear  upon  the 
inflamed  mucous  surface.  This  form  .of  the  disease  may  disappear  within 
a  few  days,  or  it  may  be  protracted. 

The  conjunctivitis  of  the  new-born  is  contagious,  some  forms  of  it  highly 
so.  It  commences  on  one  side,  and,  without  precautions,  commonly  within 
a  few  days  extends  to  the  other. 

Treatment. — As  soon  as  the  inflammation  occurs,  the  opposite  sound 
eye  should  be  covered  with  a  compress,  kept  in  place  by  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster.  This  eye  should  be  examined,  however,  once  or  twice  daily,  in 
order  to  detect  the  commencement  of  inflammation,  and  the  bandage  re- 
applied. 

The  mild  form  of  conjunctivitis  requires  very  simple  treatment.  Fre- 
quently bathing  the  lids  with  lukewarm  water,  or  milk  and  water,  so  as  to 
remove  the  secretion  from  between  the  lids,  suffices  in  a  large  proportion 
of  eases.  Among  the  poor  the  mothers  ordinarily  bathe  the  lids  with 
breast-milk,  and  by  this  simple  treatment  eflect  a  cure.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion should  not  abate  soon  by  this  treatment,  a  mild  collyrium  of  one- 
fourth  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  one  ounce  of  water  should  be  applied 
between  the  lids  and  allowed  to  run  under  them. 

The  severe  form,  or  purulent  ophthalmia,  on  the  other  hand,  requires 
prompt  and  judicious  management.  There  is  scarcely  a  disease  in  which 
delay  is  more  disastrous. 

The  frequent  removing  of  the  pus  is  very  important,  which  is  confined 
in  large  quantity  underneath  the  closely  compressed  lids,  and  by  its  pres- 
sure and  irritation  increases  greatly  the  danger  of  destruction  of  the  cornea. 
Therefore  the  lids  during  the  height  of  the  imflammation  should  be 
pressed  apart  every  hour,  so  as  to  allow  the  pus  to  escape,  and  the  space 
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between  the  lids  be  freed  from  pus  by  a  camel-hair  pencil.  Occasionally 
warm  water  may  be  thrown  under  the  lids  by  a  small  glass  syringe,  to  wash 
away  pus  and  any  flakes  pf  pseudo-membrane.  Probably  three  or  four 
drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  each  ounce  of  the  water  would  be  beneficial,  from 
the  known  good  effect  of  this  agent  on  suppurating  surfaces,  but  I  have 
never  employed  it. 

Medicinal  applications  to  the  inflamed  conjunctiva  should,  in  most  cases, 
be  mild,  but  should  be  frequently  applied.  It  is  known  that  Yon  Grafe 
recommended  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  caustic;  but  this 
is  painful  and  sometimes  difficult,  for  it  requires  eversion  of  the  lids.  I 
much  prefer,  in  the  treatment  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  the  application  of 
a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  every  three  hours  between  and 
under  the  lids.,  the  pus,  so  far  as  practicable,  having  been  first  removed  by 
the  brush  and  syringe.  I  employ  the  following  formula,  and  the  result 
has,  in  my  practice,  been  so  favorable  that  I  have  not  felt  justified  in  try- 
ing another: 

R.  Hyd.  chlor.  corroa.,  gr.  j  ; 
Aquas  rosarum,  Jij  J 
Aquie,  JvJ.     Misce. 

Still,  the  beneficial  result  which  I  have  observed  in  cases  treated  with 
this  collyrium  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  frequent  removal  of  the  pus, 
the  importance  of  which  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  too  highly  estimated. 
In  ordinary  or  mild  cases  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  a  light  poultice  of  ground 
slippery  elm,  mixed  with  sugar  of  lead  water,  will  be  found  useful;  but  if 
there  is  great  heat  and  swelling  of  the  lids,  a  preferable  application,  while 
the  inflammation  is  intense,  are  pieces  of  a  single  thickness  or  two  thick- 
nesses of  muslin  or  linen  an  inch  and  a  half  square,  squeezed  out  of  cool 
water  or  lead-water,  and  renewed  every  two  or  three  minutes  when  they 
begin  to  be  warm.  When  the  inflammation  has  become  less  intense,  and 
the  danger  of  the  destruction  of  the  cornea  is  past,  the  poultice  or  sugar 
of  lead  wash  may  be  employed  instead.  The  decline  of  the  inflammation 
is  gradual,  though  generally  pretty  rapid.  Occasionally  granulations  re- 
main upon  the  lids.  If  they  do  not  diminish  and  disappear  when  the  puru- 
lent inflammation  has  ceased,  I  would  not  practice  excision,  as  recom- 
mended by  Vogel,  but,  having  everted  the  lids,  apply  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  five  or  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  to  the  granulations,  each  second 
day,  and  immediately  wash  away  the  solution  by  a  camel-hair  pencil  with 
lukewarm  water,  and  apply  a  little  sweet  oil  before  the  lid  is  returned.  If 
the  granulations  do  not  disappear  with  this  treatment,  they  may  be  lightly 
touched  with  the  smooth  surface  of  a  crj^stal  of  sulphate  of  copper,  fol- 
lowed by  the  application  of  water  and  sweet  oil.  By  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, employed  from  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation,  a  large  pro- 
portion even  of  the  severest  cases  recover  with  good  vision. 
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CHAPTEK   XL 

DISEASES  OF  THE  UMBILICUS. 

When  properly  managed,  the  cord  desiccates  and  falls  off  between  the 
third  and  ninth  days.  The  nurse  should  not  be  allowed  to  oil  it,  which 
she  will  sometimes  do  unless  forbidden,  as  this  retards  desiccation.  If  the 
dressing  of  the  cord  is  allowed  to  remain  wet  from  the  urine  or  otherwise, 
the  cord  does  not  desiccate,  but  decomposes.  This  is  not  infrequent  in 
poor,  intemperate,  and  slovenly  families.  The  decaying  cord  is  apt  to 
produce  inflammation  of  the  navel.  Some  Southern  physicians,  prior  to 
the  late  war,  attributed  the  prevalence  of  trismus  neonatorum  among  the 
slaves  to  the  lesion  of  the  navel  produced  by  this  cause,  the  trismus  being 
then  essentially  traumatic. 

Inflammation  of  the  Umbilical  Vein  and  Arteries. 

When  at  birth  the  cord  is  ligated,  if  the  child  is  in  its  normal  state, 
clots  form  in  the  umbilical  vessels  from  the  navel  inwards.  Atrophy 
of  the  vessels  follows,  and  by  the  twenty-fifth  day  they  are  represented  by 
small,  firm,  fibrous  cords.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  true  phlebitis  or 
arteritis  occurs  in  these  vessels  in  the  first  days  after  birth,  due  either  to 
the  low  vitality  of  the  child  and  decomposition  of  the  fibrinous  plugs  and 
gelatinous  substance  of  the  cord,  or  the  entrance  into  the  vessels  of  purulent 
or  decaying  matter  from  the  fossa  of  the  umbilicus.  We  are  sometimes  able, 
by  pressing  along  the  abdominal  walls  towards  the  umbilicus,  to  squeeze  out 
a  few  drops  of  the  decaying  and  purulent  substance.  The  navel  itself  is 
usually  inflamed  at  the  same  time.  This  is  a  very  serious  disease.  Pus, 
with  particles  of  disintegrated  fibrin,  is  apt  to  pass  along  the  vessels  and 
enter  the  circulation,  and,  being  intercepted  in  distant  parts,  gives  rise  to 
embolismal  inflammations.  This  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  several  sub- 
cutaneous inflammations,  and  points  of  embolismal  pneumonitis  in  a  new- 
bom  infant  which  I  attended  in  1868.  The  infant  belonged  to  a  family 
highly  scrofulous  and  prone  to  scrofulous  inflammations.  Umbilical  phle- 
bitis and  arteritis  are  said  to  occur  most  frequently  in  lying-in  institutions 
during  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever. 

Treatment. — In  the  manner  already  indicated  we  should  attempt 
gently  to  press  out  any  purulent  and  decomposing  substance  from  the 
vessels,  and  the  infant  should  be  placed  with  its  abdomen  dependent  so 
far  as  it  can  be  done  without  rendering  it  uncomfortable,  so  as  to  aid  in 
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the  escape  of  the  liquids  by  gravity.  The  umbilical  fossa  should  be  kept 
clean,  and  warm  water  containing  a  little  carbolic  acid  may  be  dropped 
upon  it  several  times  daily.  The  abdomen  should  be  covered  with  a  soft 
and  warm  poultice. 

Inflammatloii  and  Ulceration  of  Umbilicus. 

Inflammation  of  the  umbilicus  sometimes  occurs  in  the  new-born  about 
the  time  of  the  detachment  of  the  cord,  or  soon  after.  It  probably  results 
from  uncleanliness,  or  carelessness  in  the  management  of  the  cord,  by  which 
irritating  and  decomposing  substances  remain  in  the  umbilical  fossa.  Some- 
times decomposing  particles  from  the  cord  are  the  probable  irritant.  This 
disease  is  also  most  apt  to  occur  in  cachectic  infants,  or  those  of  scrofulous 
parentage,  whose  general  condition  renders  them  liable  to  inflammations. 
The  umbilicus  becomes  red,  slightly  swollen,  and  moist  by  a  secretion. 
Often  the  inflammation  remains  two  or  three  days  in  this  mild  form,  re- 
ceiving no  treatment  except  from  the  nurse,  and  disappearing  by  the  use 
of  the  dusting-powder  which  she  employs.  In  other  instances,  the  inflam- 
mation extends  over  a  radius  of  an  inch  or  even  more,  the  walls  of  the 
umbilicus  become  swollen  and  inflltrated,  and  ulceration  succeeds.  The 
ulcer  is  circular,  occupying  the  site  of  the  navel,  and  attended  by  a 
purulent  discharge.  The  inflammation  may  now  gradually  abate,  and 
the  ulcer  heal  with  a  cicatrix  in  place  of  the  umbilicus.  But  in  other 
instances,  especially  if  there  is  a  decided  cachexia,  the  ulcer  extends  in 
breadth  and  width,  till  finally,  in  the  worst  cases,  the  peritoneum  becomes 
involved,  and  perforation  or  peritonitis  occurs,  with  death. 

Under  unfavorable  hygienic  circumstances  the  blood  of  the  infant  being 
vitiated,  the  ulcer  may  become  gangrenous,  or  the  inflammation  may 
terminate  directly  in  mortification,  without  the  formation  of  an  ulcer.  In 
either  case  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable.  If  a  dark-brown  slough  occupies 
the  site  of  the  umbilicus,  and  a  sero-sanguineous  discharge  exudes  from 
underneath,  the  common  result  is  perforation,  peritonitis,  and  death  in  from 
one  to  two  weeks. 

Treatment. — Inflammation  of  the  umbilicus,  if  at  all  severe,  and  espe- 
cially when  attended  by  any  destri^ction  of  the  tissues  involved,  rapidly 
reduces  the  strength.  In  such  cases  three  or  four  drops  of  brandy  should 
be  administered  every  hour  to  two  hours  in  the  breast-milk. 

In  the  simple  inflammation  the  navel  should  be  bathed  with  lukewarm 
water  three  or  four  times  daily,  and  the  ointment  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  be 
constantly  applied ;  or  if  there  is  little  or  no  discharge,  the  navel  may  be 
dusted  with  the  powdered  oxide  of  zinc.  In  case  of  ulceration  the  navel 
should  be  gently  washed  three  or  four  times  daily  with  lukewarm  water, 
to  which  carbolic  acid  is  added — three  or  four  drops  to  the  ounce  ;  and  if 
there  is  much  inflammation,  a  light  poultice  of  pulverized  slippery  elm 
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should  be  applied  id  the  iDterval,  or  if  the  inflammation  is  moderate,  the 
balsam  of  Peru.  If  gangrene  supervene,  the  parts  should  be  frequently 
bathed  with  the  carbolic-acid-water,  and  a  cloth  soaked  with  it  be  applied 
over  it.  The  slough  should  be  detached  as  soon  as  it  is  so  far  separated 
that  its  removal  causes  no  haemorrhage,  after  which  the  treatment  for 
ulceration  is  appropriate. 

XTmbilical  Oranulations  or  Fungus. 

When  the  cord  falls,  granulations  sometimes  sprout  out  from  the  ex- 
posed raw  surface,  and  complete  cicatrization  is  impossible  till  they  are  re- 
moved. They  form  a  rounded  mass  of  a  pale  reddish  hue,  at  the  centre  of 
the  umbilical  fossa,  bleeding  when  rubbed,  and  causing  constant  moisture 
of  the  umbilicus.  The  largest  which  I  have  seen  had  perhaps  twice  the 
size  of  a  large  pea,  and  they  may  be  of  any  smaller  size. 

Treatment. — By  pressing  upon  the  umbilical  parietes  the  tumor  rises 
from  the  fossa,  so  that  a  silk  ligature  can  be  applied  around  its  base,  when 
the  mass  can  be  readily  removed  with  the  scissors.  If  the  granulations  are 
small,  they  may  be  removed  by  the  scissors,  without  the  ligature,  and 
hsemorrhage  prevented  by  touching  the  surface  with  lunar  caustic. 


CHAPTEK   XIL 

UMBILICAL  HEMORRHAGE. 

The  granulations  which  have  been  described  above  sometimes  cause  con- 
siderable hsemorrhage  when  injured.  The  profuse  and  even  fatal  hsemor- 
rhage which  occurs  at  birth,  or  soon  aft^r,  from  too  loose  a  ligature  of  the 
umbilical  cord,  or  from  laceration  or  other  injury,  is  so  well  known,  and 
its  cause  so  apparent,  that  it  need  only  be  alluded  to  in  this  connection. 
Bouchut  details  a  case  in  which  death  occurred  even  before  birth,  from  this 
form  of  hsemorrhage.  The  child  was  attached  to  the  placenta  by  a  very 
short  cord,  which  prevented  delivery  till  it  parted  by  the  traction  of  the 
forceps ;  but  the  bleeding  from  the  umbilical  vessels  was  so  profuse,  that 
the  child  was  pallid  and  lifeless  when  born. 

There  is  another  form  of  umbilical  hsemorrhage,  cases  of  which  have 
been  from  time  to  time  observed  for  more  than  a  century  (one  of  the  first 
on  record  was  reported  in  the  Oentleman's  Magazine,  April,  1752,  by  Mr. 
Watts,  a  physician  in  Kent,  England),  but  little  was  done  to  elucidate  its 
nature  till  three  American  physicians  made  it  the  subject  of  careful  study, 
and  the  monographs  which  they  have  published  upon  it  are  the  best  which 
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the  literature  of  the  profession  affords.  Dr.  Francis  Minot  read  his  paper, 
containing  the  statistics  of  46  cases,  before  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical 
Improvement,  in  April,  1852.  Prof  Stephen  Smith  prepared  his  paper, 
containing  the  statistics  of  79  cases,  for  the  New  York  Statistical  Society, 
in  1855.  It  was  published  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  for  that 
year.  Dr.  J.  Foster  Jenkins  presented  his  monograph  as  a  report  to  the 
United  States  Medical  Association  in  1858,  and  it  was  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Association  for  that  year.  This  paper  is  very  valuable 
on  account  of  its  statistics,  as  the  writer  succeeded  in  collecting  the  records 
of  178  cases,  from  medical  journals,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Association. 
These  three  papers  contain  nearly  all  that  is  known  in  reference  to  this 
disease. 

Sex — Age. — Females  are  less  liable  than  males  to  this  hcemorrhage. 
In  Jeukins's  cases,  34 J  per  cent,  were  females,  65 J  males.  The  following 
table  gives  the  age  at  which  the  haemorrhage  commenced  in  99  cases : 

Age.  Kos. 

Under  1  day, 5 

Under  2  days, 7 

Under  8     *• 6 

Under  4    «« 8 

6  to    7     "   (inclugive), 82 

8  **   10    "  " 25 

11  »«   16    "  " 16 

16  "   21     **  «• 4 

56    *» 1 

<  

99 

Ordinarily  the  haemorrhage  commenced  very  soon  after  detachment  of 
the  cord,  but  in  not  a  few  the  cord  was  still  adherent. 

Causes. — The  common  proximate  cause  is  feeble  coagulability  of  the 
blood.  In  the  normal  state,  when  the  cord  is  ligated,  the  fibrin  of  the 
blood,  which  now  ceases  to  flow  in  the  umbilical  vessels,  forms  coagula  so 
firm  that,  by  the  time  the  cord  is  detached,  haemorrhage  is  impossible. 
But  in  the  majority  of  those  affected  with  this  disease,  the  clots  are  so  soft 
and  loose  that  they  do  not  present  any  efiTectual  barrier  to  the  pressure  of 
blood,  which  therefore  oozes  through  them  or  presses  them  away.  This  lack 
of  coagulability  is  easily  demonstrated,  for  if  a  little  blood,  as  it  escapes, 
is  caught  in  a  vessel,  it  will  be  found  to  remain  liquid  a  long  time.  This 
dysci-asia,  or  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  which  we  therefore  recognize  as  a 
chief  cause  of  the  haemorrhage,  does  not  have  the  same  origin  in  all  cases. 
It  is  sometimes  due  to  inherited  syphilis.  The  infant  affected  with  it  may 
be  plump,  and  appear  well  at  birth,  but  in  most  instances,  when  the  haemor- 
rhage is  to  occur,  it  is  puny  and  cachectic,  exhibiting  also  local  manifesta- 
tions of  the  disease  with  which  it  is  affected.  Thus,  in  a  case  in  my  practice, 
the  infant,  puny,  and  apparently  born  before  term,  was  observed  to  have 
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several  blebs  of  pemphigus  on  the  first  day,  from  some  of  which  blood 
sooD  began  to  ooze,  but  the  fatal  umbilical  hsemorrhage  did  not  commence 
till  after  two  weeks. 

In  about  one-fifth  of  the  cases  ecchymoses  or  petechise  have  been  ob- 
served upon  various  parts  of  the  surface,  affording  additional  proof  of  the 
general  blood  disease. 

Jaundice  is  another  cause  of  impoverishment  of  the  blood  in  the  new- 
born, and  therefore  of  umbilical  hsemorrhage.  The  writers  who  have  col- 
lected records  of  the  haemorrhage,  all  remark  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
the  icteric  hue,  both  before  and  during  the  bleeding.  It  is  not  improbable 
that,  in  certain  instances,  the  jaundice  is  hematogenous,  arising  from  de- 
struction of  the  red  corpuscles  and  liberation  of  the  hsematin,  a  not 
unusual  result  of  a  profound  dyscrasia,  whether  syphilitic  or  originating 
in  some  other  cause.  But  in  other,  and  probably  most  instances,  the  jaun- 
dice proceeds  from  the  liver,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  change  in  the  blood. 
Thus,  in  five  of  Jenkins's  cases,  there  was  occlusion  of  the  hepatic  or 
common  bile-ducts,  and  jaundice,  from  the  presence  of  biliary  acids  in  the 
blood,  causes  diminution  in  the  amount  of  fibrin  and  red  corpuscles.  In 
the  ordinary  form  of  icterus  neonatorum,  the  cause  of  which  is  found  in 
the  relative  fulness  of  the  capillaries  and  minute  bile-ducts  in  the  aciui  of 
the  liver,  the  coagulability  of  the  blood  must  evidently  be  impaired  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  jaundice. 

Poor  health  of  the  mother,  and  impoverishment  of  her  blood  during 
gestation,  whether  from  chronic  disease,  as  tuberculosis,  or  anti-hygienic 
conditions,  also  cause  impoverishment  and  diminished  coagulability  of  the 
blood  of  the  child,  and  is  therefore  a  cause  of  the  hsemorrhage.  The  ex- 
cessive use  of  diluent  drinks  or  alkalies  by  the  mother  is  believed  by  some 
to  have  a  similar  effect. 

In  certain  cases  the  haemorrhage  is  due  to  an  inherited  haemorrhagic 
diathesis.  In  nine  of  Jenkins's  cases  the  mothers  were  subject  to  menor- 
rhagia,  and  liable  to  bleed  freely  after  parturition,  and  from  injuries;  and 
seventeen  other  mothers  had  each  lost  more  than  one  infant  from  umbil- 
ical haemorrhage.  Probably  in  those  cases  in  which  the  haemorrhage  com- 
menced before  detachment  of  the  cord,  and  external  to  its  point  of  inser- 
tion, the  haemorrhagic  diathesis  is  the  main  cause  of  the  flow. 

Although  the  cause  of  umbilical  haemorrhage  in  the  majority  of  cases  is 
the  vitiated  state  of  the  blood  itself,  high  authorities,  among  others  Sir 
James  Y.  Simpson,  have  met  cases  in  which  the  haemorrhage  was  referable 
to  the  state  of  the  vessels.  In  order  that  the  vessels  be  effectually  closed 
by  the  fibrinous  coagula,  their  walls  should  have  their  normal  contractil- 
ity, but  this  is  in  great  part  lost,  by  inflammation  (arteritis  or  phlebitis) 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  these  vessels,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Inflam- 
mation, whether  of  artery  or  vein,  causes  thickening  and  infiltration  of  its 
parietes,  loss  of  tone  on  the  part  of  the  fibres  of  which  they  are  composed, 
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and  therefore  a  patulous  state  of  the  vessel.  Moreover,  the  iDfiammation 
is  apt  to  be  suppurative,  aud  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  vessel  obviously 
hinders  the  formation  of  a  firm  and  effective  coagulum. 

Symptoms. — Ordinarily  umbilical  haemorrhage  occurs  without  any  pre- 
monition, but  sometimes  it  is  preceded  by  jaundice.  Jenkins  ascertained 
that  jaundice  was  a  prodromic  symptom  in  41  out  of  178  cases,  and  with 
the  icteric  hue,  constipation,  clay-colored  stools,  deeply  tinged  urine,  etc., 
were  sometimes  recorded.  Rarely  colicky  pains  and  vomiting  preceded 
the  haemorrhage.  The  blood  may  be  arterial  or  venous,  or  both.  It  oozes 
slowly  or  rapidly,  rarely  escaping  in  a  jet,  even  when  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  arterial. 

Prognosis. — This  is  unfavorable.  Statistics  show  that  five  in  every  six 
perish.  The  prognosis  is  most  unfavorable  when  jaundice  or  purpura  is 
present.  Those  are  most  likely  to  recover  who  have  a  healthy  parentage, 
no  obvious  dyscrasia,  and  in  whom  the  haemorrhage  occurs  late,  and  is  not 
profuse.  The  average  duration  of  the  haemorrhage  in  82  fatal  cases  in 
Jenkins's  collection  was  three  and  a  half  days,  the  minimum  being  only 
three  hours.  After  the  arrest  of  the  haemorrhage,  death  may  occur  from 
exhaustion  or  the  dyscrasia. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  should  be  both  constitutional  and  local. 
It  is  important,  so  far  as  time  will  permit,  to  treat  the  dyscrasia,  and  as  the 
stools  are  apt  to  be  constipated,  a  laxative  is  ordinarily  indicated.  A 
laxative  is  not  only  useful  for  its  effect  on  the  hepatic  circulation,  but  as 
a  derivative.  Both  Smith  and  Jenkins  recommend  calomel  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  modes  of  treating  the  bleeding  part  have  been  various.  Those 
most  deserving  of  mention  are  the  following:  Injecting  a  styptic  into  the 
open  vessels,  applying  a  styptic  by  compress  or  sponge  to  the  navel,  cover- 
ing the  navel  with  dry  or  wet  plaster  of  Paris,  constant  pressure  with  the 
finger,  which  is  tedious,  but  which  maternal  solicitude  willingly  provides, 
and  lastly,  the  use  of  needles  with  ligature.  All  of  these  methods  have 
been  more  or  less  successful  in  arresting  the  haemorrhage,  but  the  last  is 
most  effectual,  though  painful.  Two  needles  should  be  passed  through  the 
umbilicus  at  right  angles,  and  a  waxed  thread  wound  around  each  in  the 
form  of  the  figure  8.  In  four  or  five  days  the  needles  should  be  removed, 
and  a  poultice  or  simple  dressing  applied. 
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CHAPTER    XIIL 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  INFANTILE  DISEASES.- 

General  Observations. 

Diseases  in  early. life  differ  in  important  particulars  from  those  occur- 
ring in  maturity.  Some  which  are  common  in  the  former  age  are  unknown 
or  are  rare  in  the  latter,  and  those  which  occur  equally  at  all  ages  oflen 
present  peculiar  symptoms  and  a  peculiar  clinical  history  in  the  youog. 
Therefore  physicians  who  are  skilful  in  treating  adults,  may  be  unskilful 
in  treating  children.  Excellence  as  a  physician  of  children  can  only  be 
achieved  by  special  and  continued  study  of  their  ailments. 

Again,  as  regards  the  diseases  of  infancy,  in  which  period  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  sickness  and  a  large  mortality,  diagnosis  must  evidently 
be  made  from  the  objective  symptoms ;  from  examining  the  features,  atti- 
tude, utterances,  the  pulse,  respiration,  etc.,  and  inspecting  the  surfaces,  so 
far  as  they  are  accessible  to  view,  and  the  eliminative  products.  We  lack 
for  this  age  the  important  information  which  speech  affords.  Some  general 
remarks,  therefore,  in  reference  to  the  appearances  and  functions  of  the 
system  in  early  life,  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo  in  various  path- 
ological states,  seem  requisite,  in  order  to  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the 
symptoms,  and  more  ready  diagnosis  of  individual  diseases. 

Features,  Bztemal  Appearance  of  Head,  Trunk,  and  Limbs  in  Disease. 

In  the  new-bom,  as  soon  as  respiration  and  the  new  circulation  are  es- 
tablished, the  cutaneous  capillaries  become  distended  with  blood,  and  the 
skin  presents  a  congested  appearance.  By  the  close  of  the  first  week  this 
external  hypersemia  begins  to  abate,  and  is  soon  replaced  by  the  normal 
capillary  circulation. 

Icterus  is  common  in  the  fii*st  and  second  week.  Bouchut  attributes  it 
to  mild  hepatitis.  A  much  more  plausible  view  of  its  causation,  and  prob- 
ably the  correct  one,  is  that  of  Frerichs,  who  attributes  it  to  the  effect  on 
the  hepatic  circulation  of  ligation  of  the  umbilical  cord.  By  ligation  the 
current  of  blood  through  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  liver  ceases,  the  amount 
of  blood  in  the  hepatic  capillaries,  which  connect  with  the  branches  of  the 
vein,  diminishes,  and  then,  according  to  Frerichs,  diversion  occurs  of  a 
part  of  the  bile  from  the  hepatic  cells  into  the  capillaries,  while  the  rest 
flows  in  the  normal  manner  in  the  bile-ducts.     The  degree  of  jaundice  is 
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proportionate  to  the  amount  of  bile  which  enters  the  circulation.  Icterus 
neonatorum  is  not  a  disease  of  importance.  It  subsides  without  medicine 
in  the  course  of  one  or  two  weeks,  when  the  circulation  through  the  liver 
becomes  equalized  and  regular. 

The  surface,  or  portions  of  the  surface,  of  the  new-born  often  present 
for  a  few  hours  a  livid  color,  due  to  the  mode  of  delivery.  Protracted 
lividity  occurs  from  atelectasis  or  malformation  in  the  heart  or  great  ves- 
sels; lividity  induced  by  exertion  or  excitement  while  the  respiration  is 
normal,  indicates  malformation  of  the  heart  or  vessels;  temporary  lividity 
sometimes  occurs  in  severe  acute  diseases,  especially  those  of  the  respira- 
tory organs;  lividity,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  is  a  sign  of  imper- 
fect decarbonization  of  the  blood. 

The  cheeks  of  children  are  congested  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, except  in  a  cachectic  or  prostrated  state  of  system.  Transient  circum- 
scribed congestion  of  the  face,  ears,  or  forehead  constitutes  a  reliable  sign 
of  cerebral  disease.  Strabismus  occurring  in  connection  with  febrile  re- 
action, oscillation  of  iris,  inequality  of  pupils,  and  drooping  of  upper  eye- 
lids, also  denote  cerebral  disease.  The  pupils  are  contracted  during  sleep; 
evenly  dilated  in  death. 

Dilatation  of  the  alse  nasi  during  inspiration,  with  contraction  of  the  eye- 
brows and  a  countenance  indicative  of  suffering,  attends  severe  inflamma- 
tion of  the  respiratory  organs.  Absence  of  tears  during  the  act  of  cry- 
ing shows  a  severe  and  probably  fatal  form  of  disease  in  infants  over  the 
age  of  four  months. 

Rapid  wasting  of  the  features,  causing  deep  suborbital  depressions, 
prominence  and  pointedness  of  the  cheek-bones  and  chin,  and  hollowness 
of  the  cheeks,  is  a  sign  of  a  severe  diarrhoeal  affection ;  the  most  striking 
examples  of  this  sudden  collapse  of  features  are  afforded  by  patients 
affected  with  cholera  infantum.  In  severe  cases  of  this  disease  the  physi- 
ognomy, from  a  state  of  fulness  and  health,  presents  in  a  few  hours  such 
a  wasted  and  senile  appearance  that  the  friends  with  difficulty  recognize 
the  features  with  which  they  are  familiar.  Muscular  tonicity  is  also  greatly 
impaired  in  this  disease,  that  of  the  orbicular  muscles  of  the  lips  and  eye- 
lids to  such  an  extent  that  the  mouth  is  open  and  eyeballs  exposed  during 
sleep.  Great  emaciation  occurring  gradually,  is  a  symptom  of  subacute  or 
chronic  disease  of  a  grave  character,  often  of  tuberculosis  or  chronic 
entero-colitis. 

Strabismus  sometimes  occurs  in  children  who  have  no  serious  disease. 
It  is  then  due  to  simple  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  motor  muscles  of 
the  eye.  But  when  supervening  upon  other  symptoms  of  a  neuropathic 
character,  it  is  a  grave  symptom,  indicating  organic  disease  of  the  enceph- 
alon,  as  effusion,  meningitis,  etc.  A  permanently  downward  direction 
of  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  with  smallness  of  the  face  and  great  expansion  of 
the  cranium,  is  a  sign  of  congenital  hydrocephalus.    The  scalp  in  this  dis- 
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ease  is  tense,  bald,  or  sparingly  covered  with  hair,  the  fontanelles  and 
sutures  open  and  enlarged,  and  the  cranial  bones  yielding  to  pressure. 
Great  expansion  of  the  cranium  above  the  ears,  while  the  frontal  portion 
is  not  enlarged,  or  but  slightly,  denotes  hypertrophy  of  the  brain. 

The  appearance  of  the  general  cutaneous  surface  possesses  much  greater 
diagnostic  value  in  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood  than  in  those  of 
adult  life.  The  eruptive  fevers  so  common  in  the  young,  and  comparativly 
rare  in  the  adult,  reveal  themselves  to  us  in  great  part  by  the  changes 
which  they  cause  in  the  appearance  of  the  integument.  The  peculiar 
color  of  the  skin  in  constitutional  syphilis,  hereafter  to  be  described,  and 
which  is  more  marked  in  infancy  and  early  childhood  than  at  any  other 
age,  is  a  diagnostic  sign  of  great  value  in  obscure  cases.  In  the  infant  the 
cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever  is  manifested,  not  by  muscular  tremors, 
but  by  lividity,  pallor,  and  the  goose-skin  appearance  of  the  surface. 

Bulbous  enlargement  of  the  fingers  and  incurvation  of  the  nails  are 
signs  of  cyanosis,  and  therefore  of  malformation  at  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
culatory apparatus,  or  of  tuberculosis,  or  chronic  pulmonary  disease 
attended  by  malnutrition.  Enlargement  of  the  spongy  portions  of  bones, 
causing  prominences,  softness,  and  bending  of  the  bones,  and  consequent 
deformity  of  the  limbs,  patency  of  the  fontanelles,  a  large  and  square 
shape  of  the  head  from  calcareous  deposit  external  to  the  cranium,  are 
among  the  signs  of  rachitis. 

In  early  infancy  the  glands  of  the  skin  and  mucous  surfaces,  or  which 
connect  by  their  orifices  with  these  surfaces,  are  slightly  developed.  There- 
fore sensible  perspiration  and  lachrymation  are  rare  under  the  age  of  three 
months.  A  thick  Meibomian  secretion  of  a  puriform  appearance  collect- 
ing between  the  eyelids,  is  an  unfavorable  prognostic  sign ;  it  indicates  a 
state  of  great  depression ;  it  is  observed  most  frequently  in  cerebral  and 
intestinal  affections  a  little  before  death.  Passive  congestion  of  the  vessels 
of  the  conjunctiva  sometimes  occurs  under  the  same  circumstances,  due  to 
feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  and  imperfect  capillary  circulation.  It 
indicates  the  near  approach  of  death. 

Attitude— Movements— The  Voice. 

A  sharp,  piercing  cry,  head  firmly  retracted,  flexure  of  the  limbs  with 
a  degree  of  rigidity,  adduction  of  the  great  toe,  clonic  or  tonic  spasm  of 
the  muscles,  irregular  movements  of  one  or  more  limbs,  with  consciousness 
impaired,  or  with  mental  hallucinations,  are  symptoms  of  grave  disease  of 
the  cerebrospinal  system.  Irregular  muscular  movements  partly  con- 
trolled by  the  will,  and  occurring  during  full  consciousness,  are  symptoms 
of  chorea,  a  disease  nearly  always  ending  favorably  in  children,  though  in- 
curable in  the  adult.  Contraction  of  the  eyebrows,  turning  of  the  eyes  and 
fi^tce  from  light,  avoidance  of  noises,  as  if  painful,  are  signs  of  headache. 
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Frequent  carrying  of  the  hand  to  the  ear,  and  pressing  with  the  ear  against 
the  breast  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  are  symptoms  of  otalgia.  Frequent 
carrying  of  the  fingers  to  the  mouth,  in  connection  with  fretfulness  or 
other  symptoms  of  suffering,  indicates  stomatitis,  gingivitis  whether  from 
difficult  dentition  or  other  causes,  painful  pharyngitis,  or  some  obstructive 
disease  of  the  larynx.  Frequent  rubbing  or  pressing  the  nose  may  be  due 
to  intestinal  worms  or  intestinal  irritation  from  other  causes.  It  may  be 
due  to  coryza  or  headache.  Frequent  forcible  rubbing  or  striking  the  nose 
should  lead  to  a  careful  examination  and  perhaps  guarded  prognosis.  It 
often  indicates  grave  cerebral  disease,  and  may  be  a  precursor  of  convul- 
sions. 

In  severe  obstructive  disease  of  the  larynx,  the  child  is  restless,  moving 
from  side  to  side.  In  most  inflammations  of  the  respiratory  organs,  a  semi- 
erect  position  gives  most  relief.  The  voice  in  severe  laryngitis  is  often 
hoarse  or  indistinct,  and  usually  so  in  the  pseudo-membranous  form ;  in 
pleuritis  or  pneumonitis  it  is  restrained  and  abrupt,  since  the  movements 
of  the  walls  of  the  chest  give  pain. 

The  voice  in  severe  diseases  of  the  abdominal  organs  is  feeble  and  plain- 
tive. It  is  sometimes  short  and  restrained  in  acute  dyspepsia,  in  peritonitis, 
and  in  cases  of  great  abdominal  distension.  The  horizontal  position  gives 
most  relief  in  abdominal  diseases.  In  case  of  abdominal  pain  the  patient 
oft^u  presses  his  hand  upon  the  abdomen  and  flexes  his  thigh  over  it.  Per- 
fect quietude,  with  features  sunken,  and  unchanged  by  smile  or  crying,  is 
a  symptom  of  severe  and  exhausting  diarrhoeal  aflections. 

Respiratory  SyBtem. 

The  respiration  of  the  infant  under  the  age  of  six  months  is  very  irregular, 
and  it  is  more  irregular  the  nearer  the  time  to  birth.  If  the  new-bom  in- 
fant is  closely  observed,  it  will  be  seen  to  sigh  often  ;  it  breathes  pretty  uni- 
formly and  regularly  for  a  moment,  and  then,  without  appreciable  cause, 
the  respiration  is  intermitted ;  it  holds  its  breath  when  it  smiles  or  moves 
its  head,  or  even  its  limbs;  it  is  very  subject  to  hiccup;  this  is  more  com- 
mon the  first  week  of  life  than  at  any  other  age.  So  much  is  the  breath- 
ing of  the  young  infant  disturbed  by  these  causes,  that  the  number  of 
respirations  ordinarily  varies  in  consecutive  minutes.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  determine  with  accuracy  the  frequency  of  the  normal  respiration  for  this 
time  of  life,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  average  of  several  observations. 

At  birth,  while  the  function  of  the  heart  has  for  months  been  regularly 
performed,  the  lungs  are  still  quiescent.  The  one  organ  has  been  active 
during  the  greater  part  of  foetal  development,  the  other  is  yet  untried. 
Hereafter,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  so  intimate  is  the  relation  between  the 
heart  and  lungs,  that  the  proper  performance  of  the  function  of  the  one  is 
essential  to  that  of  the  other.    Therefore  the  commencement  of  respiration 
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and  the  return  of  circulation,  which  is  modified  and  temporarily  arrested 
at  birth,  are  nearly  simultaneous.  Respiration  commences  in  the  first  half- 
minute  of  independent  existence ;  often,  indeed,  attempts  to  inspire  occur 
before  the  delivery  is  completed.  The  exceptions  to  this  early  establish- 
ment of  respiration  are,  after  tedious  or  unnatural  births.  The  return  of 
circulation  is  a  moment  later. 

Respiration  in  Health. — As  the  air-cells  at  birth  are  closed,  the 
establishment  of  respiration  is  difficult.  The  air  at  first  penetrates  a  few 
pulmonary  cells,  but  gradually  more  and  more  are  inflated  through  the 
forcible  inspirations  which  the  crying  of  the  infant  produces,  till  after  a 
variable  time  respiration  becomes  easy  and  complete.  If  the  cry  is  feeble, 
and  especially  if  with  this  feebleness  there  is  considerable  congestion  of  the 
brain,  the  result  of  tedious  birth,  the  full  establishment  of  respiration  is  in 
a  corresponding  degree  gradual  and  slow. 

The  frequency  ot  the  respiration  in  health  should  be  ascertained,  in 
order  to  determine  whether,  in  a  given  case,  it  is  abnormally  accelerated. 
The  following  table  embodies  the  result  of  observations  which  I  have  made, 
in  order  to  determine  the  normal  frequency  of  respiration  in  the  first  year 
of  life. 

Normal  Infantile  Respiration  (number  per  minute). 
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Number  of  observations... 

Extreme  nnmber  of  res- 
pirations per  minute 

Mean  number  of  respira- 
tions per  minute 

29 
25-104 

48.5 

28 
32-64 

62 

14 
40-64 

52 

13 

40-96 

59 

18 
28-60 

45 

16 
32-68 

51 

10 

28-52 

39 

25 

36-88 

64 

7 
24-40 

33 

19 
28-64 

41 

6 
24-36 

•29 

As  the  child  advances  from  the  age  of  one  year,  the  number  of  respira- 
tions per  minute  gradually  diminishes ;  but  through  the  whole  period  of 
childhood  it  remains  greater  than  in  the  adult.  At  the  age  of  ^ve  years, 
when  the  child  is  quiet,  but  awake,  it  is  about  27  ;  at  the  age  of  ten  years, 
about  22. 

Eespiration  in  Disease. — In  cerebral  diseases  the  respiration  is  apt  to 
be  slow,  and  if  somnolence  occur,  intermittent,  and  accompanied  by  sigh- 
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ing.  Id  youog  infants,  in  the  drowsiness  which  supervenes  when  the  blood 
is  imperfectly  decarbonized,  during  severe  attacks  of  capillary  bronchitis, 
or  broncho-pneumonia,  respiration  is  apt  to  be  intermittent. 

In  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  respiration  is  but 
slightly  accelerated,  and,  if  there  is  no  obstruction,  its  rhythm  is  normal; 
if  there  is  obstructive  disease,  its  rhythm  is  altered ;  the  inspiratory  act  is 
lengthened.  In  bronchitis,  respiration  is  accelerated  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  extension  downward  of  the  inflammation.  It  is  in  no  dbease 
more  accelerated  than  in  severe  capillary  bronchitis. 

In  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis,  the  respiration  is  accelerated  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  and  acuteness  of  the  inflammation.  Inspiration  ending  ab- 
ruptly, and  succeeded  by  an  expiratory  moan,  is  a  symptom  of  both  pleu- 
ritis and  pneumonitis  in  their  acute  stages.  In  certain  cases  of  irritative 
or  inflammatory  disease  of  the  abdominal  organs,  respiration  presents  a 
similar  character ;  it  is  modified  in  this  manner  in  consequence  of  the  pain 
experienced  in  movements  of  the  diaphragm.  Ordinarily,  however,  in 
abdominal  diseases,  respiration  is  nearly  natural. 

The  cough  is  an  important  diagnostic  symptom.  It  is  loud  and  sonorous 
in  spasmodic  croup,  hoarse  or  harsh  in  true  croup,  clear  and  distinct  in 
bronchitis,  suppressed  and  painful  in  the  early  stages  of  pneumonitis  and 
pleuritis,  convulsive  and  with  more  inspirations  than  expirations  in  per- 
tussis. A  cough  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  constant  symptoms  of  measles; 
it  is  due  to  coexisting  bronchitis.  Typhoid  and  remittent  fevers,  difiScult 
dentition,  intestinal  worms,  irritating  ingesta,  and  severe  bums,  sometimes 
give  rise  to  a  cough,  which  is  nearly  dry  and  painless.  Occurring  in  such 
diseases,  it  is  sometimes  dependent  on  more  or  less  bronchitis,  to  which  the 
primary  disease  has  given  rise. 

drculatory  System. 

In  all  ages  and  countries  the  pulse  has  been  considered  an  important 
symptom  both  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis.  It  aids  the  practitioner  in  de- 
termining, approximatively,  not  only  the  character,  but  gravity  of  diseases. 
It  is  sorn?what  remarkable,  from  the  importance  which  is  attached  to  the 
pulse  in  medical  practice,  that  its  natural  frequency  and  its  character  in 
infancy  are  not  more  accurately  known.  It  is  true  that  eminent  observers, 
as  Trousseau  and  Valleix,  have  published  statistics  relating  to  the  infantile 
pulse  in  health,  but  these  statistics  disagree,  and  therefore  do  not  afford  a 
reliable  standard  with  which  to  compare  the  pulse  in  disease.  Moreover, 
some  published  statistics  of  the  pulse  possess  but  little  value,  from  the 
small  number  of  observations ;  some  from  the  fact  that  records  of  the  in- 
fantile pulse  are  grouped  with  those  of  older  children ;  and  others  because 
the  state^of  the  infant,  as  regards  its  activity  or  emotions,  is  not  mentioned. 
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PiTLSE  IN  Health. — It  is  not  easy  to  collect  statistics  of  the  healthy 
pulse  for  the  period  of  infancy,  which  are  entirely  free  frora  error,  since 
there  are  often  slight  derangements  of  the  system  in  the  infant,  which  are 
not  manifested  by  any  marked  symptoms,  but  which  produce  acceleration 
of  the  pulse.  In  collecting  the  following  statistics,  it  was  my  endeavor  to 
avoid  sources  of  error  so  far  as  possible. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  movements  of  the  heart  begin  about  one-eighth  of 
a  minute  after  birth.  They  are  at  first  slow,  the  ventricular  contractions 
not  numbering  more  than  eight  or  ten  by  the  close  of  the  first  quarter 
minute.  In  the  second  quarter  the  cries  are  vigorous,  and  the  pulse  now 
is  rapidly  accelerated,  rising  commonly  above  120,  and  sometimes  above 
160  beats  per  minute.  In  fifty-seven  observations  of  the  pulse  in  healthy 
infants  during  the  first  half  hour  of  life,  after  the  first  quarter  of  a  min- 
ute, I  found  that  the  extremes,  with  one  exception,  were  104  and  164 — 
average,  139. 

Table  of  Infantile  Pulse  in  Health. 
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Age. 

- 

•First  week. 

From  close  of 

first  week  to 

close  of  first 

month. 

From  close  of 
first  month  to 
close  of  third. 

From  clo«e  of 
third  month  to 
close  of  sixth. 
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sixth  month  to 

close  of  first 
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Awake. 
Quiet ; 
moving 
slightly; 
nursing 

.  Awake. 

i    1  Quiet; 
«{      moving 
•1      slightly; 
^      nursiug 

Awake. 
Quiet ; 
moving 
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nursing 

1 

Awake. 
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nursing 

• 

Q. 
1 

Awake. 

Quiet; 

moving 

slightly; 

nursing 

• 

1 

No.ofob«er-1 
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Extremes 

Mean 

22 

104-162 
126 

16 

108-140 
122 

10 

124-160 
139 

10 

104-144 
118 

15 

112-148 
132 

17 

104-132 
118 

25 

112-146 
129 

6 

104-116 
108 

20 

112-144 
127 

3 

109 

"  M.  Led^berder,"  says  Bouchut,  "  could  only  count  the  pulse  in  the  first 
minute  of  life  in  six  children,  and  he  has  observed  from  72  to  94  pulsa- 
tions." Valleix  estimates  the  pulse,  between  the  ages  of  two  and  twenty- 
one  days,  at  87.  Trousseau  states  that  the  pulse,  in  the  first  week  of  life, 
varies  from  78  to  150;  and  Dr.  Gorham's  observations  are  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  Trousseau's.  My  observations,  as  seen  from  the  above  table,  do  not 
correspond  with  the  assertions  of  Led^berder  and  Valleix.  Indeed,  if 
there  were  no  conflicting  testimony,  there  would  still  be  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  these  authors  are  in  error,  for  we  would  not  suppose  that  the  pulse 
of  the  infant,  in  whom  there  is  greater  functional  activity,  both  muscular 
and  visceral,  would  fall  so  much  below  that  of  the  foetus.  It  is  probable, 
from  the  expression  "could  only  count  the  pulse  ....  in  six  children," 
that  Led^berder  and  perhaps  Valleix  counted  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  which, 
with  exceptional  cases,  is  very  difi^cult  and  often  impossible  in  the  first 
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week  of  life,  and  that  they  missed  some  of  the  beats,  or,  not  unlikely, 
sometimes  counted  their  own  pulse.  Immediately  after  birth  there  is  so 
little  force  of  the  ventricular  systole,  and  the  extreme  arteries,  therefore, 
of  the  system  pulsate  so  feebly,  that  neither  in  the  limbs  nor  at  the  an- 
terior fontanelle  can  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  be  readily  ascertained.  It 
can  be  readily  and  accurately  ascertained  only  by  auscultation,  or  by 
placing  the  hand  on  the  precordial  region,  or  directly  after  birth  by  the 
pulsations  in  the  umbilical  cord. 

The  average  pulse  of  the  healthy  infant  in  the  first  and  second  months 
is,  according  to  Trousseau,  137  per  minute,  128  from  the  third  to  the  sixth 
month,  and  120  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  month.  It  is  seen  that  his  ob- 
servations agree  closely  with  mine,  as  regards  infants  who  are  quiet  but 
awake.  One  point  of  interest,  established  by  the  above  statistics,  is  the 
great  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  sleep. 


Pidse  during  or  after  Active  Movements  or  Qreat  Mental  Excitement, 

AOE. 


Close  of  first 

Close  of  first 

Close  of  thin) 

Close  of  sixth 

First  week. 

week  to  close  of 

to  close  of  third 

to  close  of  sixth 

month  to  close 

first  month. 

month. 

month. 

of  first  year. 

140 

162 

176 

132 

182 

160 

166 

152 

148    ■ 

144 

140 

140 

168 

148 

152 

152 

162 

144 

144 

162 

•     •     • 

•     •     • 

162 

166 

198 

•     •     • 

•     •     • 

180 

166 

160 

Extreme<»,\.  .  . 

140-160 

146-162 

144-180 

182-166 

182-198 

Mean, 

148 

152 

160 

147 

166 

It  is  seen,  by  the  above  table,  that  by  active  exercise  or  great  mental 
excitement  the  pulse  may  become  as  rapid  as  in  grave  diseases.  There  is 
greater  acceleration  of  pulse  from  the  emotions  and  from  exercise  in  feeble 
than  in  robust  children.  Obviously,  in  order  to  determine  to  what  extent 
the  pulse  is  accelerated  in  disease,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  counted 
during  a  state  of  quietude.  As  the  age  increases,  it  is  less  and  less  in- 
fluenced by  the  emotions  and  physical  exertion ;  still,  during  the  whole 
period  of  childhood,  such  influences  do  have  more  or  less  effect  on  its  fre- 
quency. 


Pulse  in  Disease. — Febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases  produce  greater 
acceleration  of  pulse  in  early  life  than  in  maturity.  Diseases,  or  derange- 
ments of  system,  particularly  those  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  do  not 
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materially  affect  the  pulse  in  the  adult,  often  cause  acceleration  of  it  in 
children.  The  febrile  pulse  of  early  life  usually  has  exacerbations  in  its 
frequency.  These  commonly  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  Distinct 
and  more  or  less  regular  febrile  exacerbations  and  remissions  are  common 
in  several  diseases  of  early  life,  some  of  which  are  serious,  while  others 
involve  little  danger.  Among  these  diseases  may  be  mentioned  difficult 
dentition,  intestinal  worms,  incipient  meningitis,  and  constipation.  An 
intermittent  and  irregular  pulse  is  common  in  fully  developed  meningitis 
and  certain  other  severe  organic  diseases  of  the  encephalon.  It  may  be 
due  also  to  disease  of  the  heart,  and  it  also  occurs  in  some  children  from 
temporary  disturbance  of  the  digestive  function.  The  pulse  is  slow  in 
compression  of  the  brain,  and  also  in  sclerema  of  the  new-bom. 

Animal  Heat. 

The  internal  temperature  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  health  is  uniform. 
In  33  infants  under  the  age  of  seven  days,  M.  Roger  found  the  average 
temperature  98.6°  Fahr.,  while  in  25  from  four  mouths  to  fourteen  years 
old  it  was  99°.  The  external  temperature  alone  varies  in  a  state  of  health, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

Elevation  of  temperature  above  the  normal  standard  is  a  sign  of  in- 
flammatory and  febrile  affections.  The  increase  of  heat  varies  according 
to  the  characten  of  the  disease  and  its  type.  In  favorable  cases  of  inflam- 
mation and  in  simple  fevers  it  is  not  ordinarily  more  than  two  or  three  de- 
grees. The  greater  the  severity  and  malignancy  of  inflammatory  and 
febrile  diseases,  the  greater  the  elevation.  An  elevation  of  more  than  six 
degrees  indicates  a  form  of  disease  which  is  likely  to  prove  fatal.  It  is  rare 
that  the  temperature,  even  in  fatal  cases,  rises  above  107°.  In  measles 
the  temperature  in  the  eruptive  stage  is  from  101°  to  103° ;  in  scarlatina 
from  102°  to  104°,  if  no  complication  exist. 

Reduction  of  the  internal  temperature  is  an  unfavorable  prognostic  sign ; 
it  b  observed,  a  few  hours  before  death,  in  infants  who  are  greatly  reduced 
by  certain  chronic  diseases,  as  entero-colitis.  In  these  cases  the  tongue  and 
even  sometimes  the  breath  communicate  to  the  finger  or  hand  a  sensation 
of  coldness. 

The  importance  of  thermometric  observations,  as  an  aid  to  the  diagnosis 
of  children's  diseases,  is  within  a  few  years  more  fully  recognized  by  the 
profession.  Two  diseases  which,  in  their  commencement,  present  very 
similar  symptoms,  often  vary  as  regards  the  temperature.  Thus,  men- 
ingitis presenting  in  its  first  stages  symptoms  very  similar  to  those  of 
typhoid  fever,  has  a  lower  temperature  till  an  advanced  period,  when  the 
amount  of  heat  increases. 
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Digestive  Syetem. 

iDspectioD  of  the  buccal  aud  faucial  surfaces  discloses  some  of  the  most 
frequent  local  diseases  of  iufancy,  as  the  various  forms  of  stomatitis,  and 
others  which,  though  not  frequent,  involve  great  danger,  as  gangrene  of 
the  mouth,  diphtheria,  and  retro- pharyngeal  abscess.  Inspection  of  the 
tongue  aids  in  determining  in  many  cases  whether  the  disease  is  pursuing  a 
favorable  course,  or  has  become  asthenic,  and  is  exhausting  the  vital 
powers. 

Febrile  movements,  even  when  slight,  give  rise  to  coating  of  the  tongue, 
and  intumescence  and  distinctness  of  its  follicles.  The  eruptive  fevers  are 
attended  by  changes  upon  the  buccal  and  faucial  surfaces  which  possess 
diagnostic  and  prognostic  value.  Hypersemia  of  these  surfaces  appears 
early  in  rubeola  and  scarlatina,  prior  to  those  phenomena  which  are  justly 
regarded  as  pathognomonic.  It  is  therefore  often  an  important  sign  in 
the  initial  period  of  those  diseases  when  the  diagnosis  is  obscure.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  fauces  in  diphtheria  and  croup,  indicating  not  only  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  but  its  gravity,  need  only  be  referred  to  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Inspection  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  surfaces  sometimes  enables  us  to 
form  a  probable  opinion  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  diseases  which  are 
seated  in  other  parts.  In  the  infant  protracted  stomatitis  is  a  common 
accompaniment  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  it  indicates  its  inflammatory 
nature. 

Vomiting  is  more  frequent  in  infancy  than  in  childhood,  and  in  either 
period  than  in  adult  life.  It  is  common  in  cerebral  affections,  and  is  one 
of  the  first  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever,  and  it  is  not  uncommon,  though  less 
frequent,  in  the  commencement  of  the  other  essential  fevers  and  of  acute 
inflammations.  It  is  a  symptom  of  indigestion,  entero-colitis,  cholera  in- 
fantum, and  intussusception;  it  is  common,  also,  after  the  paroxysmal 
cough  of  pertussis,  and  not  infrequent  in  the  bronchial  inflammations  of 
young  infants ;  in  both  which  diseases  it  is  excited  by  the  muco-purulent 
matter  upon  the  faucial  surface. 

Intestinal  gas  is  in  part  secreted  or  exhaled  from  the  mucous  membrane, 
as  the  experiments  of  Hunter  and  others  have  shown,  and  it  la  in  part  the 
product  of  chemical  changes  in  the  food.  A  certain  amount  of  gas  in  the 
intestines  is  normal ;  it  subserves  a  useful  purpose.  An  abnormal  amount 
of  it  is  common  in  various  diseases,  as  indigestion,  chronic  entero-colitis, 
peritonitis,  typhoid  fever.  It  is  a  frequent  cause  of  gastralgia  and  enter- 
algia  in  the  infant.  In  scrofulous  or  feeble  infants,  with  impaired  muscular 
tonicity  and  faulty  digestion,  the  abdomen  is  often  habitually  more  or  less 
distended  with  gas,  which  does  not,  under  such  circumstances,  give  rise  to 
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pain  or  other  local  Eymptoms ;  it  has  significaoce  as  showing  the  general 

condition  of  the  child. 

In  the  rachitic,  whose  thorax  ia  compressed  and  liver  often  enlarged, 

while  the  vertebral  column  is  shortened,  the  abdomeu  is  commonly  pro- 
tuberant.   In  feeble  cbildrau,  not  decidedly 
'"'■  rachitic,   whose   lungs  are   seldom   fully    iu- 

flated,  and  whose  chests  are  consequently  de- 
pressed, the  abdomen  is  also  prominent.  The 
accompanying  woodcut  represents  one  of  these 
cases,  presented  for  treatment  at  the  outdoor 
department  at  fiellevuc. 

In  feeble  children  who  have  sufTered  from 
repeated  and  protracted  attacks  of  bronchitis, 
and  whose  chest-walls  are  consequently  de- 
pressed, a  similar  abdominal  prominence  oc- 

Retraction  of  the  abdominal  walls  is  com- 
mon in  meningitis,  and  in  many  exhausting 
diseases.  Tenesmus  is  a  symptom  of  intus- 
susception in  the  infant,  and  of  colitis  in  chil- 
dren. 

Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  character  of 
intestinal  diseases  by  the  appearance  of  the 
stools.  Mu co-sanguineous  stools  accompanied 
by  fever,  are  a  sign  of  colitis.  Stools  containing  unmixed  blood,  and  not 
accompanied  by  fever,  may  result  from  a  rectal  polypus  and  from  purpura 
hiemorrhagica.  Scanty  evacuations  of  blood,  with  obstinate  constipation, 
are  a  symptom  of  intussusception  in  infanta. 

The  alvine  discharges  of  infants  ofUn  present  a  green  color;  sometimes 
they  have  the  normal  yellow  hue  when  passed  from  the  bowels,  but  be- 
come green  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  from  reaction  of  the  urine.  By  the 
microscope  the  green  coloring  matter  is  seen  to  occur  in  small  irregular 
masses.  This  green  substance  has  been  supposed  to  be  bile.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  as  it  occurs  in  the  stools  of  the  infant,  it  is  commonly  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  intestinal  secretions  on  the  contents  of  the  in- 
testines; perhaps  the  action  is  upon  the  bile  which  is  mingled  with  the 
contents,  for  I  have  often  noticed  that  the  contents  in  and  above  the 
jejunum  were  yellow,  while  in  and  below  the  ileum  their  color  was  green. 
The  green  hue  may  occur  from  very  different  causes.  It  may  be  due  to 
over-feeding,  to  the  action  of  cold,  to  irritating  ingesta,  to  inflammation, 
etc. ;  it  may  be  transient,  subsiding  within  a  day  or  two,  or  it  may  continue 
several  days.  All  infants,  at  times,  have  green  evacuations,  even  nbeo 
they  appear  in  good  health. 
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In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  diarrhoeal  maladies  occurring  during 
in&ncy  the  stools  give  an  acid  reaction  with  litmus-paper.  This  acid,  if  in 
considerable  quantity,  is  irritating,  increasing  the  peristaltic  movements  of 
the  intestines,  and  the  functional  activity  of  the  intestinal  follicles,  caus- 
ing erythema  of  the  skin  around  the  anus,  and  reacting  upon  and  intensi- 
fying the  intestinal  disease.  Hence  the  indication  for  the  use  of  antacids 
in  the  diarrhoeal  affections  of  infancy. 

The  presence  of  intestinal  worms  and  the  species  may  be  ascertained  by 
microscopic  examination  of  the  stools  of  the  child  who  is  affected  with 
these  entozoa.  The  stools  contain  ova,  which  differ  in  size  and  shape 
according  to  the  species  of  worm. 

Nenrotui  SyBtem. 

» 

Pdrin, — This  symptom  affords  important  aid  to  the  physician  in  deter- 
mining the  seat  and  nature  of  the  diseases  of  children.  Pain  in  the  head 
may  occur  in  them  from  coryaa  involving  the  frontal  sinuses,  or  from  febrile 
movement  in  the  commencement  of  an  essential  fever,  or  of  inflammation 
of  one  of  the  organs  of  the  trunk.  Produced  by  such  a  cause,  it  abates  in 
two  or  three  days.  If  it  is  protracted,  whether  constant  or  intermittent, 
it  is  almost  never  neuralgic,  as  it  so  often  is  in  the  adult,  but  it  is  due  to 
organic  disease  of  the  brain  or  meninges.  Complaint,  therefore,  of  head- 
ache in  a  child,  without  any  apparent  general  cause,  or  local  cause  external 
to  the  cranium,  should  awaken  solicitude,  and,  if  it  is  protracted,  the  phy- 
sician should  examine  carefully  in  reference  to  the  presence  of  a  cerebral 
or  meningeal  disease. 

Grave  thoracic  or  abdominal  inflammations  in  the  adult  are  almost 
always  attended  by  a  corresponding  amount  of  pain  and  tenderness ;  but 
in  children  these  symptoms  are  oflen  absent,  or,  when  present,  are  often 
not  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  disease.  Thus,  enterocolitis  of  nurs- 
ing infants  is,  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances,  almost  free  from  these 
symptoms,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  cases  of  pneumonitis  in 
young  children,  namely,  those  cases  produced  by  extension  of  inflamma- 
tion from  the  bronchial  tubes  and  from  hypostasis. 

Pain  in  the  chest  or  abdomen,  occasional  or  constant,  continuing  for 
weeks  or  months,  unattended  by  symptoms  of  thoracic  or  abdominal  dis- 
ease, indicates  caries  of  the  vertebrse.  Its  most  common  seat  is  the  epi- 
gastric, umbilical,  or  hypochondriac  region.  It  is  a  neuralgia  due  to  irri- 
tation of  the  sensitive  root  of  one  or  more  of  the  spinal  nerves.  It  is  a 
very  important  symptom  to  the  diagnostician,  showing  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  which  in  its  incipiency  is  so  obscure.  Pain  in  the  leg,  especially 
the  inside  of  the  knee,  is  of  a  similar  character,  indicating  disease  of  the 
hip-joint. 
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Children  with  certain  acute  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases  some- 
times have  hypersesthesia  of  portions  of  the  surface:  it  is  especially  marked 
upon  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  trunk.  The  physician  might  be  misled 
into  the  belief  that  the  tenderness  occurred  over  the  seat  of  the  disease  and 
indicated  an  inflammation ;  but  the  pain  of  hypersesthesia  can  be  diagnos- 
ticated from  that  of  inflammation  by  the  fact  that  it  is  so  extensive,  is  less 
on  firm  than  light  pressure,  and  is  especially  observed  upon  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  thighs.  The  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  nervous  system  occur- 
ring in  the  various  diseases  treated  of  in  this  book  will  be  fully  described 
in  connection  with  those  diseases,  and,  therefore,  need  not  detain  us  in  this 
connection. 


PART  II. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES. 

SECTION  I. 

DIATHETIC  DISEASES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

BACHITI8. 

Bachitis,  or  ricketfl,  U  a  disease  of  tbe  general  Dutritive  process ;  but 
the  structural  chauges  which  attend  and  eharact«rize  it  are  moat  cod- 
spicuous  in  the  bones. 

AoE. — Rachitis  commences  in  most  inetanceB  between  the  ages  of  six 
months  and  two  years.    Now  and  then  we  meet  cases  of  its  earlier  as  well 
as  later  commencement,  and  skeletons  are  preserved  in 
museums,  which  seem  to  show  that  in  rare  instances  ^'°'  *' 

rachitis  is  congenital.  Virchnw  alludes  to  such  a  speci- 
men iu  the  Wurzburg  Museum,  and  Ritter  von  Ritters- 
hain  deaoribea  .  another  iu  the  Museum  of  the  Franz 
Joseph  Hospital  in  Prague.  In  the  Wood  Museum  of 
Bellevue  Hospital  is  a  similar  skeleton  presented  by 
myself,  and  represented  in  the  accompanying  woodcut. 
The  infant  in  this  case  died  a  few  hours  after  birth,  of 
atelectasis,  apparently  produced  by  the  contracted  state 
of  the  thoracic  walls.  The  parents  are  hard-working 
English  people,  whose  surroundings  are  such  as  are 
known  to  predispose  to  rachitis, 

Enlar^mentofthecosto-chondralarticulationSiknowu 
as  the  "rachitic  roeary,"  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  reliable  siguH  of  rachitis,  has  been  observed,  though 
rarely,  in  infants  of  two  or  three  mouths.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  rachitis  unless  the  en- 
largement is  so  great  that  it  can  be  readily  appreciated 
by  examination  through  the  integument  or  by  sight,  for 
in  yuuDg  children,  with  the  bones  in  the  process  of  normal  development, 
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these  joints  always  have  a  greater  diameter  than  that  of  the  ribs.  After 
the  age  of  two  years  the  number  of  those  affected  with  rachitis  gradually 
becomes  less  as  we  pass  towards  manhood. 

Published  statistics  relating  to  the  commencement  of  rachitis  have  been 
derived  chiefly  from  European  hospitals.  Of  521  cases  observed  by  Ritter 
von  Rittershain,  266  were  under  the  age  of  twelve  months,  and  91  under 
six  months.  Of  Hillier's  cases,  7  were  six  months  old  or  under,  27  from 
six  to  twelve  mouths,  40  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  months,  40  from  two 
years  to  four  years,  and  3  over  the  age  of  four  years.  As  rachitb  so  often 
commences  insidiously,  these  statistics  must  be  considered  only  approxi- 
mately correct,  especially  as  regards  those  cases  which  are  supposed  to 
have  had  an  unusually  late  commencement. 

Is  rachitis  ever  developed  in  the  adult?  Osteo-malacia,  or  mollities 
ossium,  a  rare  disease  of  adults,  occurring  with  few  exceptions  in  women 
after  childbirth,  resembles  rachitis,  since  it  is  attended  with  softening  of 
the  bones  from  the  absorption  of  their  calcareous  element.  Trousseau, 
and  following  him,  Bouchut,  believe  in  their  essential  identity,  regarding 
their  differences  as  due  to  the  difference  in  age,  and  especially  to  the  fact 
that  in  osteo-malacia  the  bone  has  attained  its  growth,  whereas  in  rachitis 
it  is  still  growing.  Moreover,  as  arguments  in  favor  of  their  close  relation- 
ship, rachitis  and  osteo-malacia  are  found  to  require  very  similar  treatment, 
and  women  after  childbirth  resemble  children  as  regards  aptitude  for 
disease. 

Causes, — Rachitis,  as  we  have  stated  elsewhere,  is  entirely  distinct  in  its 
nature  from  scrofula.  The  scrofulous  are  not  likely  to  become  rachitic, 
nor  the  rachitic  scrofulous.  Proneness  to  low  grades  of  inflammation  or  to 
hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  characterizes  scrofula,  seldom 
exists  in  connection  with  swelling  of  the  bones  or  other  manifestations  of 
rachitis.  The  differences  between  the  scrofulous  and  rachitic  diatheses, 
which  indeed  seem  to  exclude  each  other,  are  marked.  The  scrofulous  are 
well  develope4  and  of  good  height,  as  a  rule,  while  the  rachitic  are  stunted. 
Scrofula  manifests  itself  not  less  frequently  in  childhood  than  in  infancy, 
whereas  rachitis  we  have  seen  is  especially  a  disease  of  infancy.  Again,  as 
showing  the  difference  between  the  two,  scrofula  is  not  infrequently  asso- 
ciated with  tuberculosis,  whereas  rachitis  with  tuberculosis  is  rare. 

Residence  in  a  cold  and  moist  climate,  or  in  dark,  damp,  and  ill-venti- 
lated apartments,  is  a  cause  of  rachitis.  Therefore  it  is  more  common  in 
the  north  of  Europe  than  in  the  warm  and  equable  climate  of  southern 
Europe ;  in  the  damp  and  dark  basements  and  alleys  of  the  city,  than  in 
dry  and  airy  country  residences.  In  deep  valleys,  shut  out  from  the  solar 
rays,  rachitis  is  more  common  than  among  people  of  the  same  habits  and 
social  position  living  in  elevated  and  sunlit  localities. 

A  common  cause  of  rachitis  is  the  use  of  insufficient  or  improper  food. 
This  has  been  ascertained  not  only  from  the  history  of  rachitic  children, 
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but  from  experiments  on  animals.  Diminution  in  the  relative  amount  of 
lim^  and  consequent  softening  of  the  bones  have  been  produced  in  various 
animals  by  the  use  of  scanty  food,  or  food  deficient  in  nutritive  properties. 
Artificial  feeding  of  young  animals  at  the  time  when  nature  designed  that 
they  should  be  nourished  by  the  mother's  milk  has  had  the  same  result. 
(Experiments  by  M.  Jules  Guerin  and  others.)  Rachitb  is  more  apt  to 
occur  in  those  who  are  prematurely  weaned  than  in  those  who  nurse  the 
full  time.  Those  are  most  likely  to  become  rachitic  in  a  marke<l  degree, 
even  fatally,  who  at  the  same  time  have  scanty  and  improper  food,  and 
reside  in  damp,  dark,  and  insalubrious  localities. 

An  hereditary  predisposition  to  rachitis  must  also  be  admitted,  since 
infants  born  of  rachitic  parents  are  more  likely  to  become  rachitic  than 
are  those  of  healthy  parentage.  The  mothers  presented  traces  of  rachitis 
in  27  out  of  71  cases  observed  by  Ritter  von  Rittershain.  A  mother  in 
habitual  ill  health  and  poorly  nourished,  though  without  actual  disease 
during  the  period  of  gestation,  is  more  apt  to  have  rachitic  offspring  than 
is  a  mother  whose  health  is  habitually  good. 

It  is  not  true,  as  some  have  stated,  that  all  that  is  required  to  produce 
rachitis  is  a  certain  lowering  of  the  vital  powers,  since  all  greatly  enfeebled 
infants  would  become  rachitic,  whereas  only  a  portion  of  such  present  the 
anatomical  changes  which  characterize  this  affection.  Cachexia  is,  how- 
ever, an  important  predisposing  cause,  and  therefore  the  rachitic  state  not 
infrequently  supervenes  on  certain  exhausting  diseases,  as  the  eruptive 
fevers,  pertussis,  and  enterocolitis.  There  are  supposed  to  be  two  direct 
causes  or  factors  in  the  production  of  rachitis :  one  a  deficieuev  of  phos- 
phates in  the  blood,  due  to  the  use  of  improper  food  or  to  faulty  digestion ; 
the  other  an  excess  of  acids,  probably  mainly  the  lactic  produced  by  the 
same  causes,  which  acid  or  acids  dissolve  the  phosphates  in  the  bhK)d,  so 
that  they  are  eliminated  from  the  kidneys,  instead  of  being  deposited  as 
alkaline  lime  salts  in  the  bones. 

Anatomical  Charactters.  First  Stage, — M.  Lebert  says :  "  In  rachitis 
the  bone  is  diseased  in  all  its  histological  elements,  and  the  skeleton  in  its 
totality."  It  commences  with  proliferation  of  the  periosteum  and  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  epiphyses.  In  the  normal  state  the  new  tissue  formed  by 
this  proliferation  changes  into  bone  by  the  deposits  of  the  lime  salts,  that 
formed  from  the  periosteum  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  bone ;  that  from 
the  cartilages,  their  length ;  but  in  rachitis,  as  already  stated,  the  osseous 
change  does  not  occur.  Soon  the  areolae,  which  abound  in  the  ends  of  the 
long  bones,  in  the  short  bones,  and  in  the  diploe  of  the  flat  bones,  are  ob- 
served to  enlarge,  and  the  laminse  of  which  the  compact  bone  is  composed, 
to  separate  more  or  less  from  each  other,  forming  interlamellar  spaces. 

The  areolar  and  interlamellar  spaces  are  filled  with  a  gelatiniform  fluid 
of  a  pale  reddish  color.  The  same  substance  fills  the  medullary  canals, 
and,  in  certain  situations,  more  or  less  of  it  is  deposited  between  the  peri- 
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osteum  and  the  external  surface  of  the  bone.  The  amount  of  subperiosteal 
deposit  in  a  given  place,  depends  in  a  measure  on  the  tensity  and  degree 
of  adherence  of  the  periosteum.  Thus  when  curvatures  occur,  tlie  quan- 
tity of  this  substance  deposited  over  the  concave  surface  of  the  bone,  where 
the  periosteum  is  lax,  is  considerable,  while  over  the  convex  surface,  where 
it  is  tightly  drawn,  it  is  absent  or  scanty.  This  substance  adheres  quite 
firmly  to  the  surface  of  bone,  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  though  at  autop- 
sies more  or  less  of  it  can  be  washed  away  by  a  stream  of  water. 

The  periosteum  and  medullary  membrane  are  more  vascular  than  in 
their  normal  state,  presenting  a  deep  red  color,  and  the  vascularity  of  the 
bone  itself  is  increased. 

Second  Stage, — The  second  stage  is  that  of  curvatures  and  deformity.  The 
laminse  of  compact  portions,  and  the  walls  of  the  areolae,  in  parts  that  are 
cancellous,  become  gradually  thinner  and  more  yielding.  Here  and  there 
loss  of  the  animal  matter  in  connection  with  the  mineral  occurs,  pro- 
ducing new  apertures  and  channels,  in  some  of  which  bloodvessels  of  a  new 
growth  are  developed.  Occasionally  portions  of  bone  become  detached, 
and  lie  as  sequestra  in  the  midst  of  the  gelatiniform  substance.  The  shape 
of  the  medullary  cavity  changes.  The  extremities  of  the  cavity  are  con- 
siderably larger  than  its  central  portion.  In  this  second  stage,  in  typical 
cases,  the  relative  proportion  of  calcareous  matter  being  greatly  reduced, 
and  the  new  gelatiniform  substance  still  semi-liquid,  if  an  opportunity  occur 
of  examining  the  skeleton,  the  long  bones  can  be  bent,  and  their  epiphyses, 
as  well  as  the  flat  and  short  bones,  compressed,  and,  in  some  instances, 
even  crushed  between  the  thumb  and  fingers.  ''The  bones  in  this  state  can 
be  cut  with  a  knife  with  as  much  ease,''  says  Trousseau,  "as  a  carrot  or 
other  soil  root."  In  cases  in  which  the  absorption  has  been  considerable,  if 
the  bone  removed  from  the  cadaver  b  dried,  it  will  be  found  possible  to 
respire  through  it,  so  great  is  its  porosity,  and  its  weight  is  from  six  to 
eight  times  less  than  that  of  normal  bone. 

If  rachitis  commence  at  an  age,  as  it  commonly  does,  when  the  diaphyses 
and  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones  are  united  by  cartilage,  this  cartilage  not 
being  transformed  into  bone  increases  in  extent  and  undergoes  molecular 
changes,  which  have  been  minutely  described  by  M.  Broca.  According 
to  him,  as  we  examine  the  cartilage  beginning  at  the  epiphysis,  we  find 
first  a  layer  of  cartilage  which  is  but  little  changed,  containing  cells  in 
their  normal  state.  Nearer  the  diaphysis  we  find  cartilage  perforated  with 
small  holes,  the  cartilage-cells,  instead  of  being  distinct,  being  arranged  in 
longitudinal  groups,  in  other  words,  lying  in  longitudinal  cavities,  and 
flattened  by  mutual  pressure.  Near  the  diaphysis  bands  of  fibrous  tissue 
surround  the  clusters  of  cells. 

While  the  anatomical  changes,  described  above,  are  occurring,  the  liga- 
ments which  unite  the  bones  become  gradually  lengthened  and  relaxed, 
so  that  there  is  increased  mobility  of  the  bones  upon  each  other. 
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The  deformities  which  occur  in  the  secoud  stage  vary  in  degree  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  according  to  the  amount  of  rachitic  soflening  and  tumefaction 
of  the  bones,  and  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
movements  of  the  patient  on  the  other.  If  the  patient  is  old  enough  to 
walk,  the  curvatures  ordinarily  occur  first  in  the  lower  extremities ;  but  if 
too  young  to  walk,  in  the  upper  extremities. 

Craniotahes, — Occasionally  the  cranial  bones  in  rachitis  become  very 
much  thinned  and  softened  in  places,  to  which  the  name  of  craniotabes 
has  been  applied.  This  thinning  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  occipital 
bone,  and  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  that  the  dura  mater  and  pericranium 
are  nearly  in  contact.  The  soft  spots  are  yielding  when  pressed  upon, 
and  in  the  cadaver  they  are  seen  to  be  translucent  when  held  to  the  light. 
Craniotabes  has  been  invested  with  considerable  pathological  importance, 
chiefly  through  the  writings  of  Dr.  Elsasser.  If  the  occipital  bone  is  thin 
and  yielding,  the  brain  is  liable  to  be  unduly  pressed  upon  at  these  yield- 
ing points,  even  by  the  weight  of  the  head  on  the  pillow.  In  connection 
with  this,  the  clinical  fact  is  significant  that  children  with  rachitis,  and  the 
softening  of  the  calvarium  which  results  from  rachitis,  are  especially  liable 
to  internal  convulsions. 

The  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  head  in  rachitis  are  characteristic,  and 
are  so  manifest  as  at  once  to  attract  attention.  The  growth  of  the  cranium 
is  not  retarded  like  that  of  other  parts  of  the  system,  and  in  some  patients 
its  volume  is  greater  than  the  normal  size.  If  there  is  considerable  cranial 
development,  hypertrophy  or  hydrocephalus  commonly  coexists.  The  ra- 
il chitic  skull  does  not  always  present  the  same  shape.  It  may  be  elongated, 
but  more  frequently  it  approximates  to  a  square  shape.  It  is  more  or  less 
flattened  superiorly,  laterally,  anteriorly,  and  posteriorly.  The  sutures, 
which  are  late  in  closing,  are  commonly  depressed,  while  the  frontal  pro- 
tuberances are  unusually  elevated.  Elevation  of  the  sutures  in  ridges  has 
been  observed  in  exceptional  cases,  as  also  flattening  limited  to  one  plane 
of  the  head,  or  greater  in  one  than  in  the  others,  so  as  to  destroy  the  sym- 
metry of  the  cranium. 

The  accompanying  wood-cut  is  of  a  child  with  rachitis,  now  in  the  New 
York  Infant  Asylum.  It  is  18  months  old,  has  six  teeth,  a  square  head, 
softened  and  thin  cranial  bones,  and  a  greatly  depressed  longitudinal 
suture.  Within  the  last  two  months  it  has  attacks  of  internal  convulsions, 
in  which  it  holds  its  breath  and  fixes  its  eyes,  but  which  pass  off  in  prob- 
ably a  quarter  of  a  minute,  without  any  noise.  This  child  is  very  fretful, 
and  dreads  to  be  approached.  In  the  same  institution  is  another  child, 
aged  15  months,  without  teeth,  with  a  less  marked  rachitic  head,  and  with- 
out the  convulsions,  but  with  the  rachitic  rosary,  and  a  decided  enlarge- 
ment of  certain  of  the  joints  of  the  extremities. 

The  deformities  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  occurring  in  the  second  stage 
are  interesting.    There  is  lateral  depression  of  the  thoracic  walls  between 
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the  second  or  third  and  ninth  ribs,  accompanied  bj  projection  of  the 
,  Bt«rnum.  The  shape  of  the  chest  resembles  that  of  the  prow  of  a  ship,  to 
which  GlissoQ  likened  it,  or  the  breast  of  a  bird.  This  deformity  is  the 
result  of  atmospheric  pressure,  occurring  externally  upon  the  thoracic 
wills  during  iospiration,  at  the  time  nheu  the  ribs  are  most  softened,  and 
least  elastic.    Depression  of  ihe  first  and  second  ribs  is  partially  prevented 


by  the  support  which  they  receive  from  the  clavicles.  The  length  of  the 
clavicles  is,  however,  somewhat  diminished,  and  theircuryatures  increased, 
so  that  the  shoulders  approach  each  other.  Below  the  ninth  ribs  the 
thoracic  walls  are  expanded  ;  the  corresponding  ribs  on  the  two  sides  are 
more  separated  from  each  other  than  in  their  normal  state.  The  expan- 
sion of  the  base  of  the  cheat  diminishes  the  convexity  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  causes  depression  of  the  liver  and  spleen. 
J  The  abdomen  in  rachitis  is  protuberant,  partly  on  account  of  the  de- 
pression of  the  liver  and  spleen,  partly  ou  account  of  the  spiual  curvatures 
and  shortening  of  the  trunk,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  in  this 
disease  the  intestines  are  distended  with  gas.  The  meteorisru  gives  ri»e  to 
tyrapauiticresonanceon  percussion,  except  occasionally  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdominal  cavity,  where  there  may  be  dulness  from  serous  elfusion. 
I  Spinal  curvatures,  to  which  allusion   has  been  made,  are  common   in 

rachitis.  They  are  due  to  softening  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages,  and 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrM,  and  to  laxity  of  the  intervertebral  ligaments. 
Their  direction  is  commonly  antero-posterior.  They  are  distinguished  from 
the  deformity  of  caries  by  the  absence  of  an  angular  projection.  More- 
over, except  in  cases  of  long  continuance,  the  curvature  can  be  removed  by 
placiug  the  patient  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  pressing  with  the  lingers 
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on  the  pnijectiDg  parts.    The  pelvic  bones  also  undergo  change  of  shape. 
There  ia  espansion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  from  the  preg-  . 
sure  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  corresponding  with  the  expauaion  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  thorax,  though  not  in  as  great  degree,  while  the  lower 
part  of  the  pelvic  cavity  is  contracted. 

The  bend  of  the  humerus  is  such  in  most  patients  that  its  concavity 
looks  inwards  and  forwards,  but  occasionally  it  is  directly  the  opposite. 


The  concavity  upon  the  forearm  corresponds  with  the  palmar  surface  of 
the  hand.  The  concavity  of  the  thigh  presents  towards  the  median  line  and 
a  little  posteriorly.  The  natural  bend  of  the  femur  being  simply  increased. 
The  curvatures  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  vary  in  different  cases.  If  the  in- 
fant has  not  walked,  their  concavity  is  commonly  directed  forwards  and 
inwards;  but  if  it  has  walked,  outwards  and  backwards.  Occasionally, 
the  direction  of  the  bend  on  one  side  differs  from  that  on  the  other. 

Third  iS&iye.— The  thi  rd  stage  is  that  of  reconstruction.  After  a  variable 
period,  depending  on  the  severity  of  the  disease  and  the  state  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  gelatiniform  substance  becomes  more  consistent,  and  points 
of  calcareous  matter  appear  here  and  there  within  it.  The  deposit  of  lime- 
salts  continues,  and  the  newly  formed  bone  again  becomes  firm  and  un- 
yielding. It  is  geuerally  cancellous  in  places  where  the  original  bone  was 
of  this  character,  though  the  extent  of  the  new  cancellous  structure  is  apt 
to  be  different  from  that  in  the  normal  bone.  Thus  not  only  are  the 
epiphyses  cancellous  in  the  new  as  in  the  original  bone,  but  I  have  seen 
the  entire  medullary  cavity  filled  with  cancellous  structure.  The  subperi- 
osteal deposit  is  sometimes  also  transformed  into  cancelli.  This  was  the 
character  of  the  change  occurring  under  the  pericranium  in  one  specimen 
which  I  examined.     Where  the  original  bone  was  compact,  the  recon- 
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structed  bone  is  usually  of  the  same  character,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
shafts  of  the  long  bones.  Compact  portions  of  the  reconstructed  skeleton 
have  been  said  to  lack  the  elements  of  true  bone ;  they  are  osteoid,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  and  not  osseous,  resulting  from  petrifaction  of  the  ge- 
latiniform  substance.  I  have,  however,  found  the  elements  of  true  bone  in 
the  skeletons  of  two  individuals  who  had  well-marked  rachitic  curvatures. 
The  portions  examined  were  removed  from  the  concavities  of  the  long 
bones,  where  there  had  been  decided  bending  and  thickening  of  the  shafts 
from  the  large  amount  of  rachitic  deposit.  In  both  specimens  the  osseous 
corpuscles  (lacunce)  and  Haversian  canals  were  easily  demonstrated  ;  but 
in  both  there  had  been  considerable  growth  of  the  bones  since  the  rachitic 
period,  and  perhaps  the  portions  which  were  examined  belonged  to  this 
subsequent  growth.  Whether  or  not  true  bone  is  produced  in  the  third 
stage  of  rachitis,  that  is,  from  the  deposit  of  calcareous  salts,  which  im- 
mediately succeeds  the  softening,  certainly  in  the  subsequent  growth  there 
is  the  formation  of  true  bone. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  changes  which  the  skeleton  undergoes  in 
ordinary  cases  of  rachitis.  An  extreme  degree  of  softening  may  be  reached 
in  four  or  five  months,  or  not  till  the  lapse  of  a  year  or  more.  The  third 
stage,  or  that  of  consolidation,  lasts  one  or  two  years.  While  in  the  first 
and  second  stages  there  is  an  arrest  of  ossification,  and  a  deficiency  of  cal- 
careous salts  in  the  system,  there  is  often  in  the  third  stage,  as  Lebert  has 
stated,  an  exuberance  of  ossification,  and  a  superabundant  deposit  of  the 
salts  of  lime,  so  that  the  reconstructed  bone  is  firmer  and  stronger  than 
normal  bone. 

Occasionally,  in  reduced  states  of  system,  the  third  stage  does  not  occur. 
The  bones  remain  very  soft  and  flexible,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  ani- 
mal matter.  This  is  what  has  been  designated  rachitic  consumption  of 
bones.     Such  cases  end  fatally  after  a  variable  time. 

A  not  unfrequent  accident  in  the  second  period  of  rachitis  is  fracture 
in  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones.  If  there  is  almost  complete  removal  of 
the  mineral  substance  of  a  bone,  so  that  the  periosteum  incloses  little  ex- 
cept the  gelatin iform  deposit,  and-  the  animal  matter  of  the  old  bone,  the 
limb  bends  readily,  and  no  fracture  occurs.  If  there  is  not  so  complete 
absorption,  the  weight  of  the  body  or  muscular  exertion  snaps  rather  than 
bends  the  weakened  shaft.  From  the  nature  of  the  fracture,  crepitation 
can  rarely  be  produced.  The  callus  is  not  generally  abundant,  and  re- 
union of  the  bone  is  slow.  Many  cases  of  rachitic  fractures  are  partial, 
portions  of  the  shaft  deprived  of  the  mineral  element  bending,  while  the 
part  which  retains  this  element  is  fractured. 

Rachitis  retards  the  evolution  of  the  teeth.  If  the  disease  commeu(;e  as 
early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  no  teeth  commonly  appear  till  after  the 
age  of  twelve  months ;  if  certain  teeth  have  appeared  prior  to  the  rachitic 
disease,  an  interval  of  several  months  elapses  before  the  next  are  cut. 
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Teeth  which  are  developed  during  the  rachitic  state  are  frail,  and  deficient 
in  enamel.  They  become  black  and  carious  early,  and  loosen  in  their 
sockets.  If  there  is  no  tooth  at  the  age  of  twelve  months,  the  infant  is 
probably  rachitic.  The  fontanelles  and  cranial  sutures  remain  open  longer 
than  in  healthy  infants.  The  former  may  not  close  till  the  third  or  fourth 
year,  and  the  latter  not  till  the  second  or  third  year.  Patency  of  the  an- 
terior fontanelle  after  the  age  of  twenty  months  indicates  rachitis. 

Although  the  prominent  and  most  interesting  lesions  of  rachitis  occur  in 
the  bones,  anatomical  changes,  resulting  from  the  disease,  occasionally 
occur  in  the  soft  parts.  The  lymphatic  glands,  liver,  spleen,  and  some 
other  organs  not  infrequently  undergo  waxy  degeneration,  diminishing 
greatly  the  chances  of  recovery.  Whether  this  degeneration  results  from 
the  diathesis  directly,  or  is  due  to  the  bone  disease,  the  substance  which  is 
produced  is  now  admitted  to  be  the  true  waxy  material,  though  for  a  time 
denied,  as  it  does  not  always  give  a  clear  reaction  with  iodine. 

Rachitis  influences  the  future  growth  of  the  skeleton.  The  long  bones, 
though  unusually  thick  and  firm,  do  not  attain  the  normal  longitudinal 
development;  therefore  the  child  of  ten  years,  who  has  had  rachitis,  is 
scarcely  taller  that  one  at  six  who  has  not  been  thus  afiected.  In  many 
patients  the  curvatures  in  the  course  of  time  gradually  diminish,  so  that 
in  youth  and  maturity  the  body  is  less  misshapen  than  at  the  age  of  two  or 
three  years.     It  is  rare,  however,  that  the  deformities  entirely  disappear. 

It  is  seen  that  the  anatomical  characters  of  rachitis  resemble,  in  certain 
respects,  those  pathological  processes  which  are  admitted  to  be  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature.  The  tenderness,  hypersemia,  proliferation,  and  conse- 
quent thickening  of  the  periosteum,  and  the  proliferation  of  the  epiphyseal 
cartilages,  are  perhaps  inflammatory,  since  they  resemble  more  closely  the 
lesions  of  inflammation  than  any  other  recognized  pathological  state.  The 
soft  substance,  which  is  produced  so  abundantly  in  places  underneath  the 
periosteum  and  in  the  spaces  of  the  bone,  is  perhaps  in  part  an  exudation, 
and  in  part  the  animal  matter  which  is  formed  in  the  normal  development 
of  the  bone.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  elimination  of  the  lime  salts 
from  the  kidneys,  and  the  consequent  arrest  of  ossification  of  the  skeleton, 
b  unknown,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the 
rachitic  sufier  previously  from  indigestion  and  diarrhoea,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  acids  in  the  primse  viae,  especially  the  lactic,  an  acid  in  the  blood 
holds  the  lime  in  solution,  and  hence  its  elimination.  But  however  plausi- 
ble this  theory  may  appear,  it  lacks  demonstration  as  yet. 

Symptoms. — The  patien-  in  incipient  rachitis  is  quiet  and  melancholy* 
shunning  caresses  or  attempts  to  amuse  him,  since  movement  of  his  body 
increases  his  sufiering.  He  has  general  tenderness,  due  in  part  to  the  mor- 
bid state  of  the  periosteum,  and  in  part  to  hypersesthesia.  The  rachitic 
infant,  therefore,  unless  very  mildly  aflected,  will  evince  anxiety  and 
dread  even  at  the  approach  of  one,  through  fear  of  being  touched  or 
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moved.  Trousseau  says:  "  This  change  in  the  character  of  the  infant,  the 
fear  which  it  experiences  of  seeing  its  sufferings  return,  which  the  pressure 
of  another's  hand  causes,  this  habitual  sadness  impressed  upon  its  features, 
differs  from  that  which  we  observe  at  the  commencement  of  other  maladies, 
especially  from  that  in  the  prodromic  period  of  cerebral  fevers.  In  truth, 
in  an  infant  over  whom  this  last  and  cruel  afiection  is  impending,  we  are 
able  to  excite  again  a  momentary  cheerfulness ;  we  are  able,  by  exciting 
actively  its  spirits,  to  make  it  turn  temporarily  from  thb  melancholy  lan- 
guor, which  constitute  its  habitual  state.  It  is  not  thus  in  the  rachitic ; 
the  more  you  desire  to  arouse  it,  the  more  you  solicit  its  movements,  the 
greater  will  be  its  impatience.  It  is  indifierent  to  the  plays  which  it  pre- 
viously loved.  This  ....  habitual  sadness  in  an  infant,  who,  with  an 
appetite  rather  augmented  than  diminished,  sensibly  emaciates,  who  has 
constantly  acceleration  of  pulse  coincident  with  profuse  perspiration,  these 
symptoms,  I  repeat,  have  positive  significance  when  the  infant  does  not 
cough  or  present  any  of  the  signs  which  induce  us  to  believe  in  the  occur- 
rence of  tubercular  phthisis." 

Febrile  movement,  manifested  by  acceleration  of  pulse,  is  common,  al- 
though, in  most  cases,  there  is  no  decided  exaltation  of  the  external  tem- 
perature, perhaps  in  consequence,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  free  perspiration 
to  which  these  patients  are  subject. 

A  bruit  de  soufflet  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  synchronous  with  the 
pulse,  has  frequently  been  beard  in  rachitic  cases,  when  the  ear  was  ap- 
plied over  the  anterior  fontanelle.  Drs.  Fisher  and  Whitney,  New  Eng- 
land physicians,  first  called  attention  to  this  murmur,  believing  it  to  be  a 
sign  of  chronic  hydrocephalus.  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  heard  it  in  cases 
of  rachitis,  and  therefore  concluded  that  the  American  observers  had  mis- 
taken the  rachitic  for  the  hydrocephalic  head.  Later  observations  have 
established  the  fact  that  this  murmur  possesses  little  diagnostic  value.  It 
is  heard  in  healthy  as  well  as  diseased  infants.  Dr.  Wirthgen  detected  it 
22  times  in  52  children,  all  of  whom,  except  four,  were  in  good  health.  I 
have  auscultated  the  anterior  fontanelle  in  29  infants,  who  were,  with  two 
exceptions,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  thirty  months.  Most  of  them 
were  well,  or  with  trivial  ailments,  which  would  not  affect  the  cerebral 
circulation.  In  most  infants  with  a  patent  fontanelle  a  murmur  can  be 
distinctly  heard  synchronous  with  the  respiratory  act,  and  in  15  of  the  29 
cases  no  other  bruit  could  be  detected,  while  in  the  remainder,  namely,  14, 
a  bruit  synchronous  with  the  pulse  was  beard  at  the  fontanelle. 

The  rachitic,  as  stated  above,  are  liable  to  perspirations,  which  are  pro- 
fuse about  the  head  and  neck,  so  as  to  moisten  the  pillow  on  which  they 
lie.  The  respiration  is  more  or  less  accelerated  except  in  the  mildest  cases, 
in  consequence  of  the  flexibility  and  diminished  elasticity  of  the  ribs,  and 
the  lateral  depression  of  the  thoracic  walls,  which  prevent  full  inflation  of 
the  lungs. 
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The  urinary  secretion  is  abundant,  like  the  perspiration.  During  the 
first  and  second  periods  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  the  calcareous  salts, 
since  the  lime  which  enters  the  system  with  the  ingesta,  and  which,  in  the 
normal  state  is  expended  in  the  growth  of  bone,  is  eliminated  from  the 
system  by  the  kidneys. 

The  appetite  in  the  beginning  of  rachitis  is  good,  sometimes  even  better 
than  in  health ;  but  it  gradually  diminishes,  as  the  disease  increases  in 
severity,  till  it  is  entirely  lost.  Diarrhoea  alternating  with  constipation  is 
common.  With  the  continuance  of  febrile  movement  and  loss  of  appetite, 
the  patient  soon  begins  to  lose  flesh,  emaciation  in  the  second  stage  being  a 
prominent  symptom. 

Since  the  rachitic  patient  sits  or  lies  quietly,  unable  or  disinclined  to 
make  exertion,  the  muscles  become  small  and  flabby  from  disuse.  Deposi- 
tion of  fatty  matter  may  occur  between  the  primitive  muscular  fasciculi. 

Rachitis  in  the  female  infant  is  attended  by  one  serious  consequence, 
namely,  narrowing  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  from  the  thickening,  change  of 
shape,  and  imperfect  development  of  the  pelvic  bones.  Rachitis,  there- 
fore, in  the  female  greatly  increases  the  danger  of  childbearing,  and  may 
render  it  impossible. 

Complications, — Rachitis  is  often  attended  by  certain  serious  complica- 
tions, the  most  common  of  which  are  inflammatory  affections  of  the  respira- 
tory apparatus.  Bronchitis  is  one  of  the  most  common  diseases  during 
the  age  at  which  rachitis  occurs,  and  even  a  mild  form  of  it  involves  great 
danger  if  the  ribs  are  soft  and  flexible  or  the  Ihorax  have  the  rachitic 
deformity.  In  these  cases,  tnuee  full  inflation  of  the  lungs  is  prevented, 
collapse  more  or  less  complete  of  certain  of  the  lobules  is  apt  to  occur, 
increasing  the  amount  of  dyspnoea,  and  therefore  diminishing  the  chances 
of  recovery ;  hence  bronchitis  is  very  fatal  in  infants  who  are  decidedly 
rachitic. 

Imperfect  digestion  of  food,  and  unhealthy  alvine  evacuations,  common 
in  rachitic  children,  frequently  cause  diarrhoea,  and,  after  a  time,  intestinal 
inflammation.  The  diarrhoea,  especially  if  it  has  become  inflammatory, 
is  apt  to  be  obstinate  and  dangerous,  the  patient  becoming  emaciated 
and  feeble. 

Internal  convulsions,  the  so-called  laryngismus  stridulus  or  spasm  of  the 
glottis,  has  been  observed  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases,  that  its  occur- 
rence in  rachitis  must  be  considered  something  more  than  mere  coincidence. 
Elsasser  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the  cause  of  the  laryngismus  in 
craniotabes,  but  later  observations  have  failed  to  establish  the  correctness 
of  his  views.  Hypertrophy  of  brain,  and  chronic  hydrocephalus,  are  also 
occasional  complications.  In  cases  of  great  deformity  of  the  chest  from 
rachitis,  in,  which  the  lungs  are  more  or  less  compressed,  the  pulmonary 
circulation  is  retarded  and  imperfect.  This  gives  rise  to  congestion  of  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart,  with  hypertrophy  of  this  organ,  and  congestion 
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of  the  hepatic  veins,  liver,  and  portal  system.  Congestion  of  the  portal 
system  may  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  the  diarrhoea!  attacks. 

Diagnosis. — Diagnosis  is  easy,  except  in  incipient  or  slight  cases.  The 
lesions  which  pertain  so  largely  to  the  skeleton  are  readily  detected.  Bead- 
ing of  the  costo-chondral  articulations  occurs  early,  and  is  apparent  to  the 
sight  Enlargement  of  the  joints  of  the  limbs,  arrested  dental  evolution, 
the  state  of  the  anterior  foutanelle,  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  head,  the 
sternal  projection,  and  rachitic  curvatures,  indicate  positively  the  rachitic 
state.  Profuse  perspiration  upon  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  general  ten- 
derness of  the  patient,  as  evinced  by  his  cries  when  moved  or  disturbed, 
are  also  important  diagnostic  signs. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  favorable,  as  regards  life,  if  rachitis  is 
recognized  at  an  early  period,  and  properly  treated.  The  vicious  nutritive 
process  may  be  arrested,  and  the  patient  recover  with  but  slight  deformity. 
If  curvature  of  the  long  bones  has  occurred,  and  the  head  and  thorax  are 
misshapen,  the  patient  under  favorable  hygienic  conditions  commonly  re- 
covers from  rachitis,  but  with  permanent  deformities. 

If  there  is  that  degree  of  spinal  curvature  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  de- 
pression of  the  ribs,  that  respiration  is,  habitually,  more  or  less  accelerated 
and  embarrassed,  on  account  of  compression  of  the  lungs,  the  prognosis  is 
unfavorable,  since  bronchial  or  pulmonary  inflammation,  occurring  in  this 
condition,  is  apt  to  be  fatal.  If  there  is  much  emaciation,  and  especially 
if  diarrhoea  is  present,  or  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  pnignosis  should  be 
guarded.  In  these  cases  there  is  probably  waxy  degeneration  of  important 
organs,  which  cannot  be  remedied. 

Treatment. — The  correct  treatment  of  rachitis  is  obvious  when  we 
consider  its  character  and  the  nature  of  its  causes.  The  indication  is  to 
restore  healthy  nutrition.  This  requires  both  hygienic  and  therapeutic 
measures.  The  apartment  in  which  the  child  resides  should  be  dry,  airy, 
and  plentifully  supplied  with  light.  He  should  be  taken  daily  into  the 
open  air,  in  order  to  invigorate  his  system,  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
increase  his  sufiering,  in  consequence  of  his  general  tenderness.  The  diet 
should  be  appropriate  for  the  age.  It  should  be  bland  and  easy  of  diges- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  nutritious.  Cleanliness  of  person 
and  apartment,  and  clothing  sufficient  to  protect  from  vicissitudes  of  tem- 
perature, are  requisite.  The  rachitic  patient  of  the  city  should,  if  practic- 
able, be  removed  to  a  well-selected  locality  in  the  country. 

The  medicines  which  are  of  undoubted  efficacy  in  rachitis  are  cod-liver 
oil,  and  the  vegetable  and  ferruginous  tonics.  Cod-liver  oil  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  cases  in  which  the  digestive  function  is  not  seriously  im- 
paired. If  the  oil  is  not  readily  digested,  if  it  diminish  the  appetite,  or 
if  the  patient  is  afiected  with  diarrhoea,  it  should  not  be  administered. 
Positive  harm  may,  under  such  circumstances,  result  from  its  use. 

The  compound  syrup  of  the  phosphates,  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine. 
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wine  of  iron,  iodide  of  iron,  the  various  preparations  of  cinchona,  columbo, 
etc.,  are  the  medicines  which,  with  or  without  cod-liver  oil,  are  best  calcu- 
lated to  restore  healthy  nutrition/  When  complications  arise,  the  treat- 
ment should  be  modified  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Most  of  the 
diseases  which  occur  as  complications,  require  treatment  similar  to  that 
which  is  appropriate  in  their  idiopathic  form,  but  all  measures  of  a  de- 
pressing nature  should  be  avoided. 


CHAPTER  11. 

SCROFULA. 

The  term  scrofula  («cro/a,  a  pig,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  enlarged 
cervical  glands  of  a  scrofulous  individual  to  a  swine's  neck)  is  applied  to  a 
diathesis  which  is  characterized  by  increased  vulnerability  of  the  tissues 
(Virchow).  The  nutritive  process  of  the  tissues  is  readily  disturbed  even 
by  trifling  irritants  or  agencies  in  those  who  possess  this  diathesis ;  and 
therefore  the  scrofulous  are  very  prone  to  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  and  inflammations  of  various  parts.  Inflammations  which  can 
properly  be  considered  as  dependent  upon  this  diathesis  are,  for  the  most 
part,  subacute  or  chronic,  and  they  are  apt  to  occur  in  tissues  which  are 
seldom  inflamed  in  those  who  possess  a  sound  constitution.  Inflammation 
of  a  scrofulous  nature  diflers  from  ordinary  inflammation  in  the  fact  of  a 
greater  cell  formation  and  greater  liability  to  cheesy  degeneration  of  the 
inflammatory  products.  Moreover,  the  diathesis  often  modifies  those  in- 
flammations to  which  all  persons  are  subject  whether  scrofulous  or  non- 
scrofulous,  as  coryza  or  bronchitis,  rendering  them  more  protracted  and 
less  amenable  to  the  ordinary  treatment. 

Scrofula  is  a  disease  chiefly  of  infancy  and  childhood.  Manhood,  espe- 
cially the  first  years  of  it,  is  not  entirely  exempt ;  but  scrofulous  manifesta- 
tions after  the  age  of  twenty  are  feeble  and  infrequent,  disappearing 
entirely  as  the  individual  advances  towards  middle  life.  The  diathesis  is 
most  active  prior  to  the  age  of  ten  years. 

Causes. — Scrofula  is  congenital  or  acquired.  Parents  who  had  scrofu- 
lous symptoms  in  early  life,  or  who  are  in  a  state  of  decided  cachexia,  as 

*  In  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  four  marked  cases  of  rachitis  are  now  under 
treatment.  In  three  of  these  infants  protracted  diarrhoea,  in  which  there  is  apt  to 
be  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  primse  viae,  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  faulty  nutri- 
tion. We  have  found  in  these  cases  the  compound  syrup  of  the  phosphates  an  eli- 
gible remedy,  containing,  as  it  does,  one  grain  each  of  the  phosphates  of  iron, 
potash,  and  soda,  and  two  grains  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  each  drachm. 
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from  cancer,  syphilis,  iDtermittent  fever,  or  tuberculosis,  are  apt  to  beget 
scrofulous  children.  Insufficient  nourishment  of  the  mother  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  her  gestation,  and  advanced  age,  and  therefore  feeble- 
ness, of  the  father,  are  occasional  causes.  Near  blood  relationship  of  the 
parents  is  recognized  as  a  cause  by  most  who  have  written  on  this  diathesis, 
and  to  this  fact  has  been  attributed  the  scrofula  of  royal  families. 

Again,  those  born  with  sound  constitutions  may  acquire  scrofula  through 
anti-hygienic  influences  in  the  first  years  of  life.  Among  the  poor  of  New 
York  we  often  observe  one  child  in  the  family  who  presents  scrofulous  symp- 
toms, while  the  rest  of  the  children  are  well,  and  in  many  cases  we  are  able 
to  trace  back  the  diathesis  to  some  depressing  cause  or  causes,  which  were 
sufficient  to  effect  the  peculiar  change  in  the  molecular  condition  of  the 
tissues  which  constitutes  this  disease.  Obviously  the  causes  of  acquired 
scrofula  are  quite  numerous.  In  the  infant  it  is  sometimes  produced  by 
insufficiency  or  poor  quality  of  the  breast-milk,  or  the  use  of  artificial  food 
during  the  period  when  breast-milk  is  required.  Too  protracted  lactation 
also,  especially  if  artificial  food  is  almost  wholly  withheld,  may  cause  it ; 
as  may  also,  in  those  who  have  passed  beyond  the  age  of  lactation,  the 
continued  use  of  a  diet  which  is  deficient  in  nutritive  properties. 

Residence  in  damp,  dark,  and  filthy  apartments  or  streets  may  also  pro- 
duce it.  Hence,  one  reason  of  its  frequent  occurrence  among  the  city  poor. 
Residence  in  a  small,  crowded,  and  imperfectly  ventilated  apartment  has 
been  known  to  produce  it,  even  with  personal  cleanliness,  and  a  diet  suf- 
ficiently nutritive. 

Scrofula  may  also  be  produced  in  those  previously  robust  and  of  sound 
constitution,  by  diseases  of  an  exhausting  nature.  The  eruptive  fevers,  as 
small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  if  severe,  occasionally  have  this  result, 
or  they  render  active  the  diathesis,  which  had  hitherto  been  latent.  In 
this  city,  where  chronic  entero-colitis  of  infancy  is  common,  I  have  some- 
times been  able  to  trace  the  diathesis  to  it. 

Can  a  child  aflfected  with  scrofula  communicate  it  to  others?  Does 
scrofula  possess  a  peculiar  principle,  a  materies  morbi,  which  is  communi- 
cable to  others  ?  No  one  believes  in  the  infectiousness  of  scrofula,  but  there 
is  a  strong  popular  belief  that  it  is  communicable  by  contact,  and  some 
good  pathologists  and  high  authorities  in  children's  diseases  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  popular  opinion  does  have  some  foundation  in  fact. 
M.  Bouchut,  who  holds  that  the  scrofulous  and  tubercular  diatheses  are 
identical,  says  of  scrofula  that  it  has  not  been  shown  to  be  inoculable. 
"  Nevertheless,  if  its  contagiousness  has  not  been  demonstrated,  we  are  not 
able  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  some  day.  The  facts  of  vaccinia  followed 
by  impetigo,  by  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  and  enlargement  of  the  cervical 
glands  attributed  to  the  inoculation  of  scrofulous  vaccine  virus,  and  those 
of  the  contagion  of  phthisis  by  constant  cohabitation,  demand,  at  least  for 
the  present,  a  certain  reserve." 
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But  scrofula  differs  widely  in  its  nature  from  those  diseases  which  are 
known  to  be  communicable  by  infection  or  contact.  It  presents  no  analogy 
with  them.  We  would  not  suppose,  apart  from  observations,  that  a  dia- 
thesis which  consists  in  such  a  state  or  constitution  of  the  tissues  that  they 
are  easily  wounded,  po8.Hessed  any  inoculable  principle,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
observations  go  to  show  that  no  such  principle  exists.  How  often  do  we 
observe  children  with  scrofulous  coryza,  otorrhoea,  or  scrofulous  cutaneous 
eruption,  associating  with  others  without  communicating  the  diathesis? 

Vaccination,  however,  affords  the  best  opportunity  for  determining 
whether  scrofula  is  inoculable,  and  the  very  prevalent  opinion  of  non- 
professional people,  that  it  may  be  communicated  and  established  through 
this  operation,  should  have  due  weight.  For  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  rule, 
that  a  widespread  popular  belief  in  reference  to  a  disease,  which  has  ex- 
ternal manifestations,  does  have  some  foundation  in  truth. 

The  following  are  the  facts  in  reference  to  this  matter : 

1st.  It  is  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  most  experienced  vac- 
cinators that  pure  vaccine  lymph  taken  from  a  vesicle  prior  to  the  eighth 
day,  never  communicates  anything  but  vaccinia.  When  another  disease, 
as  syphilis,  is  communicated  by  the  use  of  the  lymph,  it  is  through  the 
blood,  which  has  been  mixed  with  the  lymph  by  careless  puncture  of  the 
vesicle.  This  opinion,  so  strongly  established  by  observations,  also  com- 
mands assent  from  its  reasonableness. 

2d.  Vaccination,  of  those  who  are  decidedly  scrofulous  with  virus  from 
a  healthy  child,  especially  if  the  scab  is  employed,  not  infrequently  pro- 
duces a  sore  which  becomes  covered  with  a  thick  and  irregular  crust,  con- 
sisting in  part  of  inspissated  pus,  and  the  sore  is  long  in  healing.  In  the 
scrofulous,  also,  impetiginous  eruptions  are  apt  to  arise  around  the  vaccine 
sore,  and  the  axillary  glands  to  become  tumefied  on  the  side  corresponding 
with  the  vaccination.  This  gives  rise  to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  friends 
that  impure  virus  has  been  used,  and  scrofula  communicated,  while  the 
fault  is  in  the  constitution  of  the  child  itself.  The  tumefaction  of  the 
glands,  and  the  primary  and  secondary  sores,  gradually  disappear,  in 
most  cases,  leaving  no  ill  effects,  and  with  no  subsequent  manifestations 
of  disease. 

3d.  The  vaccine  crust  from  a  decidedly  scrofulous  child,  as  it  contains 
more  or  less  animal  matter,  and  is  often  pale,  irregular,  or  broken,  inserted 
in  the  arm  of  a  healthy  child,  not  infrequently  produces  an  immediate 
inflammation  with  suppuration,  so  that  the  vaccine  vesicle,  if  it  forms,  is 
soon  broken,  and  an  irregular  sore  and  crust  result,  which  present  none 
of  the  appearances  observed  in  the  uncomplicated  vaccine  erruption.  A 
simple  inflammation,  produced  by  the  pus  or  other  products  contained  in 
the  scrofulous  scab,  has  coexisted  with,  and  modified  the  specific  eruption. 
The  sore  heals  gradually,  and  impetiginous  eruptions  may  occur  around  it, 
but  no  struma  remains  or  is  communicated. 

4th.  Scrofulous  manifestations  sometimes  appear  for  the  first  time  after 
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vaccinia,  but  they  appear  also  after  those  analogous  but  severer  eruptive 
fevers,  namely,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox.  Those  infectious  ex- 
anthematic  diseases  which  profoundly  affect  the  constitution,  it  is  admitted, 
may  be  a  co-operating,  if  not  a  main,  cause  of  scrofula,  and  is  there  any- 
thing unreasonable  in  the  supposition  that  vaccinia  may  have  occasionally 
a  similar  effect,  though  less  frequently  or  in  a  less  degree,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  milder?  From  my  own  observations,  I  am  of  opinion  that  vaccinia, 
not  vaccination,  may  occasionally  awaken  to  activity  the  scrofulous  dia- 
thesis, or,  in  combination  with  other  causes,  may  even  produce  it  in  those 
who  previously  possessed  good  constitutions.  It  is  a  well-established  fact, 
in  the  etiology  of  diseases,  that  causes  which,  in  themselves,  are  entirely 
inadequate,  or  even  insignificant,  frequently  produce  disease  in  a  system 
which  other  agencies  have  already  prepared  for  it.  Thus  an  excoriation 
gives  rise  to  erysipelas,  or  a  slight  exposure  to  cold  produces  rheumatism. 
And  so  in  those  cases  in  which  the  friends  have  charged  the  production  of 
scrofula  upon  vaccination,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  that  could, 
with  truthfulness,  be  alleged,  was  that  the  constitutional  disease  which 
had  been  produced  by  the  operation,  namely,  vaccinia,  was  a  subordinate, 
but,  under  the  circumstances,  a  sufficient  cause. 

The  following  is  the  most  striking  case  of  the  apparent  communication 

of  scrofula  through  vaccination  which  I  have  met:  D ,  West  Fortieth 

Street,  residing  in  a  tenement-house,  had  no  scrofulous  affection,  and  was 
considered  healthy  till  the  age  of  eleven  years.  The  remaining  children 
of  the  family  have  never  exhibited  scrofulous  symptoms.  At  the  age  of 
eleven  years  this  boy  was  vaccinated  from  a  scab,  the  source  of  which  was 
not  known,  but  by  a  physician  whose  practice  was  chiefly  among  the  city 
poor.  The  sore  produced  was  long  in  healing,  and,  before  it  had  healed, 
the  axillary  glands,  and  those  of  the  face  and  neck,  began  to  be  prominent 
and  hard.  From  this  time  to  the  present,  a  period  of  six  years,  these 
glands  have  remained  so  large  as  to  constitute  a  deformity,  and  certain 
other  groups  of  glands,  as  those  in  the  left  infra-clavicular  region  and 
right  groin,  have  undergone  a  similar  hyperplasia.  Examination  of  the 
blood  by  the  microscope  shows  the  absence  of  leucocythsemia.  This  case, 
at  first  view,  certainly  appears  to  be  an  example  of  the  communication  of 
scrofula  through  vaccination,  and,  for  a  time,  I  could  interpret  it  in  no 
other  way.  But  when  we  recollect  the  facts  already  stated,  namely,  the 
improbability  of  the  communicability  of  a  diathesis  of  such  a  nature,  how 
frequently  scrofula  is  acquired  by  children  of  the  tenement-house  popula- 
tion, solely  through  the  anti-hygienic  conditions  in  which  they  live,  the 
large  number  of  scrofulous  children  in  the  crowded  quarters  of  the  poor, 
many  of  which  have  external  ailments  so  that  the  conditions  for  commu- 
nication are  present  in  a  high  degree  if  scrofula  were  contagious,  while 
the  instances  of  its  apparent  communication  are  very  infrequent,  is  it  not 
probable  that  cases  like  this  are  to  be  explained  in  the  manner  indicated 
above,  and  that  scrofula  is  not  transmissible  by  vaccination?    The  facts, 
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if  they  do  not  fully  prove  non-contagiousness,  at  least  render  it  very 
probable. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  There  are  no  ascertained  anatomical 
changes  in  the  blood  which  are  peculiar  to  scrofula.  As  long  as  the  ap- 
petite and  general  health  remain  good,  and  the  local  affections  have  not 
occurred,  the  composition  of  this  fluid  is,  so  far  as  known,  unaltered.  In 
the  cachexia,  which  is  present  when  the  general  health  is  impaired,  the 
blood  becomes  impoverished,  the  red  corpuscles  lose  a  portion  of  their 
coloring  matter,  and  the  watery  element  predominates. 

Does  the  glandular  hyperplasia  of  scrofula  produce  an  excess  of  the 
white  corpuscles?  Virchow  says  (Cellular PcUhology,  Lect.  IX):  "During 
the  progress  of  an  attack  of  scrofula,  in  which,  if  the  disease  run  a  some- 
what unfavorable  course,  the  glands  are  destroyed  by  ulceration,  or  cheesy, 
thickening,  calcification,  etc.,  an  increased  introduction  of  corpuscles  into 
the  blood  can  only  take  place  as  long  as. the  irritated  gland  is  still,  in  some 
degree,  capable  of  performing  its  functions,  or  still  continues  to  exist ;  as 
soon,  however,  as  the  glands  are  withered  or  destroyed,  the  formation  of 
lymph-cells  likewise  ceases,  and  with  it  the  leucocytosis.  In  all  cases,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  which  a  more  acute  form  of  disturbance  prevails,  con- 
nected with  inflammatory  tumefaction  of  the  gland,  an  increase  of  the 
colorless  corpuscles  always  takes  place  in  the  blood."  Although  the 
glandular  hyperplasia  occurring  in  scrofula  increases  the  number  of  white 
corpuscles  in  the  blood,  scrofula  cannot  be  regarded  as  sustaining  any 
causative  relation  to  that  great  and  constant  increase  of  white  corpuscles 
which  characterizes  the  disease  leucaemia;  for  this  disease,  as  remarked  by 
Niemeyer,  does  not  occur  in  childhood,  when  the  scrofulous  diathesis  is  ac- 
tive, but  in  manhood,  when  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  or  has  become  latent. 

The  anatomical  change  which  a  lymphatic  gland,  when  it  becomes  the 
seat  of  scrofulous  disease,  undergo^,  consists  in  an  exaggerated  production 
of  the  lymphatic  cells,  while  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  stroma  is  quite 
subordinate,  or  none  at  all.  The  hyperplasia  sometimes  occurs  gradually, 
and  without  the  signs  characteristic  of  inflammation ;  in  other  cases  it 
presents  all  the  features  of  a  true  inflammatory  process.  Caseous  degene- 
ration is  the  more  apt  to  occur,  the  larger  the  number  of  newly  formed 
cells,  and  the  greater  their  mutual  pressure. 

The  hyperplasia  is  sometimes  primary,  a  direct  result  of  the  diathesis. 
In  other  instances  it  is  secondary  to  some  adjacent  inflammation,  the  mor- 
bid process  being  propagated  along  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Thus,  while 
primary  hyperplasia  of  the  cervical  glands  is  not  infrequent  in  children 
who  have  a  decided  scrofulous  diathesis,  secondary  hyperplasia  of  these 
glands  is  more  frequent.  It  results  from  eczema  of  the  scalp,  or  face,  or 
otitis,  or  any  of  the  various  forms  of  stomatitis.  And  so  pharyngitis  often 
gives  rise  to  hyperplasia  of  the  tonsils,  which  are  lymphatic  glands.  The 
scrofulous  nature  of  the  glandular  enlargement  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  it  continues  long  afler  the  primary  inflammation,  which  gave  rise  to 
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it,  has  abated  ;  for  lymphatic  glands  sometimes  become  tumefied  in  those 
who  are  not  scrofulous,  either  from  direct  injury  or  propagated  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  the  tumefaction  is  commonly  less  in  degree,  and  in  most  in- 
stances it  soon  abates  when  the  exciting  cause  is  removed. 

The  glands  which  most  frequently  undergo  scrofulous  enlargement  are 
the  cervical,  inguinal,  bronchial,  and  mesenteric ;  but  in  those  who  are 
highly  scrofulous,  the  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  any  protracted  inflamma- 
tion are  very  prone  to  hyperplasia,  and  sometimes  become  cheesy.  Thus, 
I  have  seen  enlarged  and  cheesy  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  bone  which  was 
affected  by  scrofulous  ostitis,  or  periostitis. 

Glands  enlarged  by  scrofula  frequently  remain  indolent  for  many 
mouths  or  years,  undergoing  no  appreciable  alteration ;  but  they  are  lia- 
ble to  attacks  of  acute  inflammation,  when  they  enlarge,  become  tender, 
and  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  infiltrated  and  hard.  Suppuration 
is  the  common  result,  and  the  abscess,  if  subcutaneous, ,  escapes  through 
the  skin,  leaving  a  cicatrix  which  is  permanent. 

More  frequently,  with  proper  therapeutic  and  hygienic  measures,  the 
glandular  hyperplasia  gradually  abates  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
probably  by  fatty  degeneration,  liquefaction,  and  absorption  of  the  re- 
dundant cells.  Even  when  suppuration  occurs  in  certain  of  the  glands, 
others,  and  the  majority,  return  to  their  normal  state  in  this  gradual  way. 
Calcification  of  a  gland  has  been  known  to  occur,  but  it  is  rare. 

In  order  to  complete  the  description  of  the  anatomical  characters  of 
scrofula,  it  would  be  necessary  to  describe  the  various  inflammations  to 
which  the  diathesis  gives  rise.  It  will  suffice,  however,  in  this  connection, 
simply  to  enumerate  them.  Those  which  are  most  common  and  of  chief 
importance,  occur  in  the  skin,  mucous  membrane,  connective  tissue,  the 
bones  with  their  periosteal  covering,  the  joints,  and  the  two  iniiK)rtant 
organs  of  special  sense,  the  eye  and  ear. 

Symptoms. — The  scrofulous  diathesis  is  exhibited  by  certain  physical 
signs,  which  are  present  in  infancy,  but  are  more  manifest  in  childhood. 
In  one  class  of  strumous  children,  they  are  as  follows :  Form,  tall  and 
slender;  quickness  of  movement  and  perception ;  intelligence,  good ;  skin, 
thin  and  semi-transparent,  through  which  the  superficial  veins  are  distinctly 
seen ;  features,  delicate ;  cheeks,  habitually  pale  or  florid,  and  flushed  by 
slight  excitement ;  eyes,  bright,  with  bluish  conjunctiva ;  muscles  and 
bones,  slender  in  proportion  to  their  length.  Those  children  who  present 
these  peculiarities  are  said  to  have  the  erethitic  form  of  the  diathesis. 

Others  have  what  has  been  designated  the  torpid  scrofulous  habit,  which 
is  characterized  by  softness  and  flabbiness  of  the  flesh,  distended  abdomen, 
large  head,  broad  face,  slow,  languid  movements,  and  an  over-production 
of  fat  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  in  certain  situations,  espe- 
cially the  nose  and  upper  lip.  Though  typical  cases  can  be  readily  re- 
ferred to  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms,  there  are  many  cases  which  are 
intermediate. 
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One  of  the  earliest  of  the  scrofulous  manifestations  is  a  subcutaneous 
cellulitis  giving  rise  to  abscesses,  commonly  not  large,  with  little  surround- 
ing induration,  little  pain,  tenderness,  and  heat,  and  slow  in  discharging; 
in  a  word,  indolent.  The  most  frequent  seat  of  these  abscesses  is  upon 
the  extremities,  but  they  may  occur  upon  the  scalp  or  elsewhere.  They 
gradually  heal  when  the  pus  escapes,  their  site  being  indicated  for  a  con- 
siderable time  by  the  depression  and  reddish  discoloration  of  the  skin, 
which  gradually  returns  to  its  normal  state.  Ordinarily,  these  abscesses 
do  no  harm  apart  from  the  reduction  of  the  general  health  which  they 
effect,  but  when  occurring  in  localities  where  the  connective  tissue  lies 
upon  the  periosteum,  as  upon  the  fingers,  periostitis  may  result,  with  de- 
struction of  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Again,  thrombi  may  occur  in  the 
veins  of  the  inflamed  part,  giving  rise  to  emboli,  embolismal  pneumonia, 
and  death.  Specimens  from  such  a  case  were  presented  by  me  to  the  New 
York  Pathological  Society  in  1868. 

The  scrofulous  affections  of  the  skin  often  also  occur  at  an  early  age, 
even  before  dentition.  They  are  more  frequent  in  infancy  than  in  child- 
hood. The  most  common  are  eczema  and  impetigo,  and  of  rarer  occur- 
rence, ecthyma  and  lupus.  But  all  of  these  may  occur  in  those  who  are 
not  strumous  or  who  do  not  present  the  characteristics  of  the  strumous 
diathesis. 

Scrofulous  affections  of  the  mucous  surfaces  are  scarcely  less  frequent 
than  those  of  the  skin.  They  present  the  ordinary  features  of  mucous 
inflammations  of  a  subacute  and  chronic  character. 

Sometimes  they  occur  without  obvious  exciting  cause ;  in  other  cases 
there  is  an  exciting  cause,  as  exposure  to  cold ;  but  the  inflammation  once 
established,  continue  on  account  of  the  diathetic  condition.  It  is  some- 
times a  matter  of  doubt  whether  a  mucous  inflammation  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  it  is  proper  to  designate  it  scrofulous,  especially  if  it  occur  upon 
such  surfaces  as  are  often  the  seat  of  ordinary  inflammation.  If  the  child 
has  heretofore  presented  symptoms  of  scrofula,  if  the  inflammation  is  sub- 
acute, and  there  is  no  apparent  cause  to  originate  or  sustain  it  apart  from 
the  diathesis,  it  is  probably  of  a  strumous  character.  The  diagnosis  is 
rendered  more  certain  by  observing  the  effect  of  anti-strumous  remedies. 
The  most  frequent  of  these  scrofulous  inflammations  of  mucous  surfaces 
are  coryza,  tracheo-bronchitis,  and  conjunctivitis.  More  rarely,  stomatitis, 
pharyngitis,  vaginitis,  and,  according  to  some,  entero-colitis,  are  of  a  stru- 
mous character.  Coryza  gives  rise  to  snuffling  respiration,  the  formation  of 
'crusts  around  and  within  the  nares,  and  excoriation  of  the  upper  lip.  The 
tracheo-bronchitis  is  attended  by  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
increased  production  of  mucous  and  epithelial  cells,  and  a  loud  tracheal 
rfile,  accompanying  each  inspiration. 

Strumous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchial  tubes  is  not  a  very  infrequent  disease  in  this  city.  It  sometimes 
originates  in  a  simple  inflammation  from  cold,  or  the  tracheo-bronchitis  of 
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measles,  or  pertussis,  but  it  is  apt  to  continue,  with  its  r&les,  cough,  and 
scanty  expectoration,  for  months,  unless  relieved  by  a  proper  course  of 
treatment. 

Among  the  most  common  of  the  strumous  affections,  are  inflammation 
of  the  eyelid,  designated  psorophthalmia,  and  that  of  the  eye  itself  The 
former  is  characterized  by  redness  and  thickening  of  the  lids,  detachment 
of  the  eyelashes,  and  inflammation  and  altered  secretion  of  the  ''Meibo- 
mian glands;"  the  latter,  namely,  strumous  ophthalmia,  by  pain,  lachry- 
mation,  photophobia,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  hypersemia  of  the  affected 
organ.  One  of  the  most  common  serious  results  of  strumous  inflammation 
affecting  the  eye,  arises  from  the  conjunctivitis  and  keratitis,  namely,  the 
formation  of  phlyctenulse  and  ulcers  on  the  margin  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  upon  the  cornea,  fed  by  newly  formed  vessels.  If  not  controlled  by 
proper  treatment,  they  may  result  in  opacities  more  or  less  permanent,  or 
possibly,  worse  still,  in  perforation,  with  its  consequent  ill  effects. 

Inflammations  of  the  external  and  middle  ear  have  their  origin  very 
generally  in  the  strumous  diathesis.  Occasionally  there  is  an  exciting 
cause  of  the  otitis,  as  an  injury,  or  severe  constitutional  disease  like  scarlet 
fever.  Protracted  otitis,  whether  external  or  internal,  and  especially  that 
form  of  it  which  leads  to  ulceration,  destruction  of  the  ossicles,  and  caries 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  it  is  proper,  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  to  regard  and  treat  as  strumous. 

Inflammations  of  the  skeleton,  whether  of  the  periosteum,  bones  them- 
selves, or  the  joints,  are  common  in  childhood.  They  sometimes  occur 
without  apparent  exciting  cause,  but  most  frequently  result  from  injuries 
of  a  trivial  character.  Some  of  the  best  observers  and  highest  authorities, 
as  regards  the  surgical  diseases  of  children,  both  in  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope, state  that  they  do  not  consider  these  affections  to  be  of  a  strumous 
nature ;  while  others  regard  them  as  manifestations  of  struma.  After  care- 
fully examining  the  reasons  for  this  variance  in  opinion,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  difference  of  views  in  reference  to  this  matter  occurs  from  a  differ- 
ent understanding  of  the  nature  of  scrofula.  Those  who  state  that  the 
affections  alluded  to  are  not  scrofulous,  believe,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  that  scrofula  and  the  tubercular  diathesis  are  identical.  As 
tubercles  are  not,  as  a  rule,  present  in  children  who  suffer  from  these  affec- 
tions, it  is  therefore  held  that  these  affections  are  not  scrofulous.  If  those 
holding  this  belief  were  told,  or  could  be  made  to  believe,  that  scrofula  is 
entirely  distinct  from  the  tubercular  diathesis,  that  it  is  merely  a  name 
applied  to  a  diathetic  condition  in  which  the  tissues  are  easily  wounded, 
there  would  probably  be  but  one  opinion  as  regards  the  scrofulous  nature 
of  these  inflammations.  For,  as  I  have  often  had  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve, they  occur  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  from  very  trivial  injuries, 
showing  a  highly  vulnerable  state  of  the  tissues. 

Holmes,  in  his  useful  and  eminently  practical  Treatise  on  the  Surgical 
Diseases  of  Children,  says  of  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  affections 
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alluded  to,  namely,  morbus  coxarius :  **  The  afieetion  in  question  occurs 
very  frequently  in  strumous  children,  a  circumstance  which  has  led  to  its 

being  denominated  strumous If  by  strumous  be  meant  a  state  of 

the  system  which  renders  the  subject  of  it  prone  to  the  deposit  of  tubercle 
iu  the  viscera,  I  think  that  there  is  good  reason  for  asserting  that  morbus 
coxarius  often  attacks  children  who  are  not  strumous,  i.  e.,  who  display  no 
such  tendency  to  the  deposit  of  tubercle."  Still,  Mr.  Holmes  states  "that 
there  is  that  condition  of  the  system  which  disposes  its  subjects  to  the 
development  of  low  inflammations  of  various  kinds,"  which  is  almost  the 
full  definition  of  scrofula,  as  understood  by  us. 

The  stubbornness  and  frequent  disastrous  consequences  of  scrofulous  in- 
flammation of  the  skeleton  are  well  known.  Nearly  every  bone,  as  well  as 
its  periosteum,  is  liable  to  this  form  of  inflammation,  but  some  are  more 
frequently  aflected  than  others.  Inflammation  of  the  bone  may  terminate 
by  resolution,  by  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  or,  and  frequently,  by  carious 
or  necrotic  destruction  of  the  bone  itself.  Necrosis  is  most  apt  to  occur  in 
the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  caries  in  the  spongy  extremities  of  these  bones, 
and  in  the  spongy  portions  of  the  short  bones.  If  abscesses  form,  the  pus 
may  finally  escape  from  the  system  by  a  tedious  ulcerative  process,  or,  re- 
tained, may  undergo  cheesy  degeneration.  Scrofulous  arthritis,  if  early 
detected  and  properly  treated,  may  resolve,  leaving  no  ill  effect ;  if  other- 
wise, suppuration,  ulceration,  cartilaginous  and  osseous,  and  anchylosis, 
are  apt  to  result. 

Scrofulous  children  are  perhaps  no  more  liable  to  inflammation  of  the 
internal  organs  than  other  children,  but  the  inflammatory  products  are 
more  liable  to  cheesy  degeneration,  and  the  prognosis  is  therefore  less  fa- 
vorable. The  most  frequent  of  these  inflammations,  and  the  one  of  chief 
interest,  is  pneumonia.  Catarrhal  pneumonia,  so  frequent  in  early  life, 
whether  primary  or  secondary,  in  connection  with  measles,  pertussis,  etc., 
b  a  disease  oft^n  involving  grave  consequences  in  those  who  are  decidedly 
scrofulous ;  since,  instead  of  resolving,  the  affected  lung-tissue  presents 
a  strong  tendency  to  caseous  degeneration,  ending  in  consumption  of  the 
lungs  and  death.  I  have  most  frequently  noticed  cheesy  pneumonia 
during  extensive  epidemics  of  measles,  as  a  complication  or  sequel  of  this 
disease.  It  may  occur  in  those  who  are  not  scrofulous,  if  the  vital  powers 
are  greatly  reduced,  but  it  b  so  much  more  common  in  the  scrofulous,  that 
some  recent  writers  have  designated  this  form  of  inflammation  by  the  term 
scrofulous,  instead  of  cheesy,  pneumonia.  From  the  fact,  however,  of  its 
sometimes  occurring  in  the  non-scrofulous,  the  term  cheesy  or  caseous,  espe- 
cially, too,  as  it  expresses  the  anatomical  state,  seems  more  appropriate. 

Relation  of  Scrofula  to  Tuberculosis. — It  is  now  almost  univers- 
ally admitted  that  rachitis  is  entirely  distinct  in  its  nature  from  scrofula, 
although  till  a  recent  period,  some  of  the  best  writers  upon  diseases  of 
children,  as  Barrier,  held  that  it  was  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  scrof- 
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ulous  diathesis.  Although  the  (lecuHar  anatomical  changes  in  rachitis 
occur  chiefly  in  the  osseous  system,  which  is  so  often  the  seat  of  scrofulous 
disease,  yet  the  character  of  these  changes  is  so  different  from  those  which 
are  admitted  to  be  of  a  scrofulous  nature,  and  especially  as  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  rachitic  do  not  present  evidences  of  a  strumous  diathesis,  struma 
and  rachitis  are  justly  regarded  as  distinct  maladies. 

Pathologists  and  writers  on  diseases  of  children  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
relation  of  scrofula  to  tuberculosis.  Some,  as  M.  Bouchut,  hold  that  the 
scrofulous  and  tuberculous  diatheses  are  identical,  believing  tubercles  a 
late  manifestation  of  scrofula,  while  others,  among  whom  occur  the  names 
of  Jenner,  Virchow,  and  Villemin,  deny  their  identity,  though  admitting 
their  close  relationship.  Let  us  consider  the  facts,  some  of  which  are  of 
recent  discovery,  which  show  in  what  manner,  or  to  what  extent,  scrofula 
and  tuberculosis  are  related. 

1st.  In  scrofula  the  lymphatic  glands  are  more  frequently  affected  than 
any  other  part,  a  true  hyperplasia  of  their  cellular  elements  occurring. 
This  hyperplasia  occurs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  majority  of 
marked  cases,  and,  when  persistent,  is  the  most  reliable  sign  of  the  dia- 
thesis. The  cells,  which  are  produced  so  abundantly  in  scrofulous  glands, 
are,  to  all  appearance,  identical  in  character  with  the  cells  of  which  tuber- 
cles are  composed.  In  other  words,  the  physiological  type  of  the  tubercle 
cell  is  the  normal  cell  of  the  lymphatic  gland,  and  the  proliferation  of  this 
cell,  as  we  have  already  stated,  produces  the  enlarged  gland  of  scrofula. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  as  showing  the  difference  between  scrofula  and 
tuberculosis,  that  this  cell  is  never  found  in  the  affections  admitted  to  be 
scrofulous,  in  any  other  situation  than  in  these  glands,  where  they  exist 
normally;  whereas,  in  tuberculosis,  they  are  produced  abundantly,  not 
only  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  but  in  various  organs  and  tissues  through- 
out the  system,  which  contain  no  such  cell  in  their  normal  state.  More- 
over, the  origin  of  this  cell  in  the  lymphatic  gland  is,  according  to  Virchow, 
different  in  scroinla  and  tuberculosis.  While  in  the  former  it  is  produced 
by  segmentation  of  the  lymphatic  cells,  in  the  latter  it  is  produced  from 
the  cells  or  nuclei  existing  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  gland,  as  it  is  in 
other  situations. 

2d.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  products  of  scrofulous  inflamma- 
tion are  very  liable  to  cheesy  degeneration.  In  children,  indeed,  cheesy 
degeneration  more  frequently  results  from  the  scrofulous  affections  than 
from  any  or  all  other  diseases.  Take,  in  connection  with  this  fact,  the 
very  important  recent  discovery  that  tubercles  are  caused,  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  by  particles  of  cheesy  matter,  detached  from  the  main 
mass,  and  conveyed  to  the  lungs  or  other  organs,  and  we  see  another  inti- 
mate relation  between  scrofula  and  tuberculosis. 

3d.  While  the  above  facts  show  the  close  relationship  of  scrofula  and 
tuberculosis,  other  facts  relating  to  their  hereditary  transmission  show,  in 
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my  opinion,  their  non-identity.  The  children  of  syphilitic  parents  are 
very  apt  to  acquire  thereby  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  be  affected  by  scrof- 
ulous ailments,  while  they  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  said  to  possess  the  tuber- 
cular diathesis,  or  exhibit  any  more  tendency  to  tubercles  than  other  chil- 
dren who  are  in  a  state  of  equal  cachexia.  This  does  not  comport  with 
the  doctrine  that  the  scrofulous  and  tubercular  diathesis  are  one.  Again, 
the  infant  of  the  parent  who  has  advanced  tuberculosis  exhibits  a  great 
liability  to  tubercles,  and  less  in  degree  to  scrofulous  ailments.  If  the 
diathesis  of  scrofula  and  tuberculosis  were  identical,  we  would  expect  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  these  infants  would  exhibit  scrofulous  manifesta- 
tions, and  a  smaller  proportionate  number  become  tubercular,  since  scrofu- 
lous affections  are  so  much  more  frequent  than  tubercles. 

4th.  As  favoring  the  view  that  there  are  two  diatheses,  writers  have 
stated  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  liability  to  tubercles  is  at  an  age  when 
scrofulous  affections  are  rare,  namely,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty 
years.  M.  Bouchut  attempts  to  reconcile  this  fact  with  his  theory  of  one 
diathesis,  by  analogical  reasoning,  which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  sound. 
He  holds  that  there  are  distinct  groups  of  manifestations  of  the  diathesis, 
according  to  the  age  or  the  time  of  its  continuance,  as  in  syphilis,  and  that 
tubercles  are  the  last  manifestation.  But  tubercles  may  occur  at  any  age, 
even  in  infants  of  a  few  months.  Indeed,  they  are  more  common  at  the 
age  of  two  or  three  years  than  at  ten  or  twelve.  The  reasoning  of  M. 
Bouchut  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  invalidate  the  argument,  for  how 
can  we  consider  tuberculosis  an  advanced  stage  of  scrofula,  when  it  may 
occur  at  any  age  or  at  any  period  in  those  affected  with  scrofula  ? 

5th.  Kecent  investigations  demonstrate  that  tuberculosis  is  less  a  dia- 
thesis than  was  formerly  supposed,  or  than  scrofula  is  admitted  to  be. 
That  there  is,  and  was  previously,  a  tubercular  diathesis  in  a  majority  who 
are  affected  with  tubercles,  cannot  be  denied ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  those,  and  not  a  few,  who  become  affected  with  tubercles  from 
the  operation  of  local  causes  solely,  when  there  was  no  diathetic  predis- 
position to  them.  Thus,  an  individual  who  has  never  presented  any  evi- 
dences of  scrofula  or  tuberculosis,  but  whose  system  is  perhaps  in  a  reduced 
state  from  some  cause,  takes  a  pneumonia,  and  the  inflammatory  products, 
instead  of  undergoing  absorption,  become  cheesy,  and  from  this  cheesy 
substance  tubercles  result  in  the  manner  already  described.  Local  causes 
have  developed  a  tuberculosis  unaided  by  a  diathesis.  Such  cases  are  not 
very  unusual.  Contrast  with  this  the  fact  that  in  the  causation  of  scrof- 
ulous ailments  the  scrofulous  diathesis  always  plays  a  conspicuous  part. 

6th.  The  following  fact  may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing,  but  it  is  so 
important  in  this  connection,  as  showing  the  difference  between  scrofula 
and  tuberculosis,  that  it  is  proper  to  consider  it  under  a  separate  heading. 
Scrofula  simply  modifies  the  ordinary  physiological  or  pathological  pro- 
cesses, while  in  tuberculosis  there  occurs,  in  the  tissue  affected,  a  patho- 
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logical  process  which  is  peculiar.  Thus  in  tuberculosis  there  is  produced 
from  the  connective  tissue,  or  more  rarely  from  epithelial  cells,  a  cell  which 
under  no  other  circumstances  is  produced  in  these  parts;  whereas  if  scrofula 
affects  the  same  tissues,  there  is  simply  an  increase  in  the  normal  histologi- 
cal elements  or  inflammation,  with  the  ordinary  inflammatory  products. 

Prognosis. — As  scrofula  may  be  acquired  through  anti-hygienic  influ-* 
ences,  so  it  may  disappear  or  become  latent  through  influences  of  an  op- 
posite character.  Therefore  the  manifestations  of  scrofula  may  be  limited 
to  a  brief  period,  or  they  may  occur  at  intervals  through  the  whole  of 
childhood  and  the  first  years  of  youth.  When  the  diathesis  is  inherited, 
and  fostered  by  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  scrofulous  affections  appear 
earliest,  are  the  most  varied  and  severe,  and  continue  longest. 

In  most  cases,  with  proper  treatment,  the  prognosis  is  good,  provided  that 
there  are  no  serious  local  ailments.  Scrofulous  manifestations  gradually 
disappear,  the  diathesis  ceases  or  becomes  latent,  and  the  health  is  fully 
re-established.  Though  the  general  health  is  restored,  certain  scrofulous 
inflammations,  continuing  for  a  certain  time,  and  reaching  a  certain  grade 
of  intensity,  produce  permanent  deformity  or  impairment  of  function.  In 
unfavorable  cases,  death  may  occur  from  exhaustion  due  to  ptotracted 
suppurative  inflammation,  or  from  tuberculosis  resulting  from  the  cheesy 
product  of  a  scrofulous  inflammation.  Again,  if  the  function  of  a  vital 
organ  is  permanently  impaired  by  scrofulous  disease,  the  prognosis  of  any 
subsequent  inflammatory  affection  of  that  organ  is  rendered  much  less 
fistvorable. 

Treatment. — Prophylactic, — Measures  designed  to  prevent  scrofula  are 
impossible  without  the  co-operation  of  willing  and  intelligent  parents.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  prevention  of  congenital  scrofula  requires  the  treatment 
of  disease  or  impaired  health  in  the  parent.  If  parents  should  be  taught 
or  should  remember  that  good  health  in  themselves  is  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  inheritance  of  a  sound  constitution  in  the  child,  and  should 
adopt  such  therapeutic  and  regimenal  measures  as  would  procure  this, 
the  number  of  cases  of  inherited  scrofula  would  be  materially  reduced. 

As  the  first  years  of  life  are  very  important,  both  for  correcting  the  dia- 
thesis when  inherited,  and  for  preventing  its  development  in  those  of  sound 
constitution,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  regimen  of  the  child  be  such  as 
would  in  no  way  produce  deterioration  of  the  general  health.  The  nursing 
infant,  if  the  mother  is  in  poor  health,  should  be  provided  with  a  healthy 
wet-nurse,  for  in  young  children  the  diathesis  may  be  acquired  solely  by 
the  use  of  food  that  is  scanty  or  of  poor  quality.  Those  old  enough  to  be 
weaned  should  have  plain  and  nutritious  diet,  with  a  proper  admixture  of 
animal  food.  More  or  less  outdoor  exercise,  and  a  residence  in  a  salubri- 
ous locality  with  sufficient  air  and  sunlight,  are  requisite. 

Curative, — As  scrofula  originates  in  a  state  of  weakness  existing  in  the 
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parent  in  the  congenital,  and  in  the  child  in  the  acquired,  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  b  characterized  by  feeble  resistance  of  the  tissues  to  irritating 
agents,  the  inference  is  reasonable  that  all  tonics  have,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, an  anti-scrofulous  effect  upon  the  system.  The  ordinary  vegetable 
tonics,  and  sometimes  the  ferruginous,  are  indeed  useful  in  the  treatment 
of  scrofula.  Employed  in  connection  with  proper  regimenal  measures, 
they  are  sufficient  in  many  cases,  to  remove  the  diathesis  after  a  time,  or 
render  it  latent.  Besides  these  medicinal  agents,  which  tend  to  correct  the 
scrofulous  diathesis  by  their  general  tonic  effect,  there  are  certain  others 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous 
affections,  and  which  are,  therefore,  largely  used.  One  of  these  is  cod-liver 
oil,  which  contains  iodine  with  numerous  other  ingredient9. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  useless  or  nearly  so  in  the  torpid  form  of  the  diathesis, 
which  is  characterized  by  an  increased  deposit  of  fat  in  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue,  slow  circulation,  and  sluggish  muscular  movements. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  treatment  of  the  erethitic  form  it  possesses  real 
value.  Its  protracted  use  in  such  cases  does  so  modify  the  molecular  con- 
dition of  the  tissues  that  they  are  less  liable  to  inflammation,  and  the  dia- 
thesis is,*  therefore,  rendered  milder  or  removed.  From  one  to  three  tea- 
spoonfuls,  according  to  the  age,  should  be  given  three  times  daily.  While 
we  frequently  experience  so  much  difficulty  in  administering  it  to  adults 
affected  with  tuberculosis,  and  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  discontinue 
its  use  on  account  of  its  nauseating  effect,  scrofulous  children  rarely  refuse 
to  take  it,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  diminish  their  appetite. 

Iodine  is  justly  celebrated  as  a  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous 
affection3,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  has  not  been  overrated  as  a 
remedy  for  the  diathesis  itself.  Iodine  employed  internally  is  especially 
serviceable  in  glandular  hyperplasia,  and  in  scrofulous  thickening  and 
induration  of  the  connective  tissue  and  periosteum.  In  general,  it  should 
not  be  administered  to  children  in  its  isolated  state,  on  account  of  its  irri- 
tating properties,  but  one  of  its  compounds  should  be  employed.  The 
compounds  which  are  chiefly  prescribed  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula  are 
the  iodides  of  starch,  iron,  potassium,  and  sodium.  If,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  the  patient  is  pallid,  and  his  appetite  poor,  the  iodide  of  iron  should 
be  preferred ;  if  not  in  this  cachectic  state,  the  iodide  of  starch.  Pharma- 
ceutists prepare  syrups  of  both  these  iodides,  so  that  they  can  be  readily 
administered  to  the  youngest  child.  The  iodide  of  starch  may  be  admin- 
istered by  dropping  from  one  to  five  drops  of  the  officinal  tincture  of  iodine 
on  a  little  powdered  starch,  and  giving  it  in  syrup.  These  iodides  are 
preferable  to  the  iodides  of  potassium  and  sodium  for  internal  administra- 
tion to  children,  as  they  are  not  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
the  iodine  is  readily  set  free.  Prof.  Dal  ton  has,  indeed,  demonstrated  that 
the  iodide  of  starch  is  decomposed  in  most  of  the  liquids  of  the  body,  and 
the  iodine  liberated. 
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partly  by  accident,  such  an  amount  of  vesication  over  an  enlarged,  hard, 
and  apparently  somewhat  indolent  gland,  in  an  infant  of  fourteen  months, 
that  for  a  week  I  was  very  anxious  lest  a  sore  would  result,  which  would 
heal  with  difficulty,  or  leave  a  permanent  cicatrix,  and  yet,  instead  of  dis- 
persion of  the  glandular  swelling,  the  pathological  processes  were  so  pro- 
moted that  suppuration  and  discharge  of  pus  occurred  by  the  time  that 
the  cuticle  had  reformed.  If  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  glands  could 
be  cured  by  counter-irritation,  it  should  have  been  in  this  case. 

The  correct  mode  of  treating  these  glands,  therefore,  as  regards  external 
measures,  I  hold  to  be,  to  apply  the  iodine  preparations  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  largest  amount  of  iodine  will  reach  the  glands  by  absorption,  with 
little  irritation  of  the  skin.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  what  is  the  best 
formula  for  the  application  of  this  agent.  During  the  last  few  months,  we 
have  been  attempting  to  determine  this  in  the  children's  class  at  the  Out- 
door Department  at  Bellevue,  but  our  statistics  of  cases  are  not  at  present 
sufficiently  complete  or  numerous  to  enable  me  to  make  a  positive  state- 
ment. I  feel  justified,  however,  from  the  observations  already  made,.in 
recommending  the  following  formulee,  as  preferable  to  the  officinal  prepara- 
tions which  are  commonly  employed  : 

Ist.  R.  Potas.  iodidi,  ^j  ; 

Ung.  stramonii,  ^j.     Misce. 

To  be  rubbed  over  the  gland  several  times  daily.  It  should  not  be  ap- 
plied as  a  plaster,  as  it  is  too  irritating  and  will  vesicatCi  I  have  known 
a  glandular  swelling,  which  had  continued  about  three  months,  to  dis- 
appear in  as  many  weeks,  under  its  use  in  connection  with  internal  remedies. 
Glycerin  may  be  employed  in  place  of  stramonium  ointment.     It  makes 

a  nicer  preparation. 

2d.  R.  Liq.  iodinii  com  posit!, 

Olycerinse,  equal  parts. 

To  be  applied  three  times  daily  with  thorough  friction,  but  less  frequently 
if  the  skin  becomes  irritated.  In  place  of  Lugol's  solution,  tincture  of 
iodine  may  be  employed,  with  perhaps  a  little  larger  proportion  of  glyc- 
erin. One  of  the  chief  advantages  from  the  employment  of  glycerin 
with  thvj  stronger  iodine  preparations  is  that  it  prevents  to  a  great  extent 
the  shrivelling  and  desiccating  effect  on  the  cuticle,  rendering  it  sofl  and 
in  a  favorable  state  for  absorption. 

dd.  B.  Liquoris  iodinii  compositi,  ^ss. 
AqusB,  J XV.     MiBce. 

To  be  kept  constantly  upon  the  skin  over  the  gland  by  lint  soaked  with  it, 
over  which  oil-silk  may  be  applied  to  prevent  evaporation. 

4th.  In  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular  of  August  3d,  1870,  J.  Waring 
Curran  states  that  be  has  used  with  great  success  what  he  designates  a  new 
iodine  paint,  consisting  of  half  an  ounce  of  iodine,  the  same  quantity  of 
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a  small,  round,  nearly  transparent  granulation,  designated  tubercle,  which 
is  developed  within  a  tissue,  or  upon  its  surface.  In  certain  situations  it 
departs  trom  its  typiobl  rounded  form,  and  is  more  or  less  flattened.  It  is 
firm  to  the  feel,  and,  when  fully  developed,  varies  in  size  from  a  pin's  head 
to  a  small  pea.  It  has  recently,  in  its  various  phases,  been  studied  with 
great  interest  by  pathologists  in  Europe,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  this 
country,  and  these  investigations  have  already  thrown  considerable  ad- 
ditional light  on  the  nature  of  tuberculosis. 

The  statistics  of  tuberculosis,  previously  to  the  last  ten  years,  were  not 
strictly  accurate,  since  cheesy  degeneration,  of  whatever  part,  was  re- 
garded by  most  pathologists  as  always  a  tubercular  lesion,  and  its  pres- 
ence in  the  cadaver  was  therefore  considered  sufficient  proof  that  the 
disease  of  which  the  patient  died  was  tuberculosis,  whereas  it  is  now  known 
to  be,  in  many  instances,  a  degenerated  product  of  simple  inflammation. 
I  have  preserved  the  records  of  the  post-mortem  examinations  of  thirty-six 
cases  of  tuberculosis  occurring  under  the  age  of  five  years,  having  rejected 
all  cases  of  cheesy  degeneration  when  not  accompanied  by  other  evidence 
of  tuberculosis.  Thus  caries  of  the  vertebrsB,  with  cheesy  substance  in  the 
bony  excavations,  I  have  not  considered  tubercular.  I  have  rejected  one 
case  in  which  three  large  cheesy  bronchial  glands  lay  in  front  of  the 
carious  vertebne,  inasmuch  as  there  were  no  tubercles  in  the  lungs  or  else- 
where. In  another  rejected  case,  the  only  lesions  were  empyema  of  the 
left  pleural  cavity,  hyperplasia,  and  cheesy  degeneration  of  the  bronchial 
glands,  and  a  single  large  cheesy  nodule  in  the  right  lung. 

Etiology. — The  tubercular  diathesis  may  be  inherited.  Hence  the 
well-known  fact  of  tubercular  families.  Cases  are  not  infrequent  in  which 
hereditary  tuberculosis  proves  fatal  before  the  death  of  the  affected  parent. 
The  ofispring  of  a  tubercular  parent  does  not,  as  a  rule,  have  tubercles  at 
birth;  but  the  tubercular  diathesis,  at  first  latent,  as  in  syphilis,  manifests 
itself  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  the  formation  of  tubercles,  and  in  the 
consequent  cough  and  emaciation.  In  two  cases,  however,  in  my  collec- 
tion, a  cough  was  observed,  according  to  the  statement  of  friends,  as  early 
as  the  second  or  third  week.  Under  good  hygienic  conditions,  the  in- 
herited diathesis  may  remain  latent  or  be  removed.  If  both  parents  are 
tubercular,  the  offspring  almost  necessarily  becomes  so. 

Tuberculosis  frequently  results  from  prolonged  anti-hygienic  conditions 
in  those  previously  healthy  and  of  healthy  parentage.  It  may  result  from 
residence  in  damp,  dark  and  dirty  apartments,  from  scanty  or  unwhole- 
some food,  protracted  and  exhausting  diseases,  in  fine,  from  any  agency 
which  gives  rise  to  great  and  continued  impoverishment  of  the  blood.  Age 
is  a  predisposing  cause.  Tuberculosis  is  comparatively  rare  under  the  age 
of  one  year,  while  it  is  not  uncommon  in  wasted  infants  between  the  ages 
of  two  and  five  years.  This  remark  is  fully  substantiated  by  the  statistics 
of  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  and  Infant's  Hospital  of  this  city. 
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the  blood  by  previous  disease  or  anti-hygienic  conditions,  or  it  is  infection 
of  the  system  from  cheesy  glands  or  purulent  collections. 

Post-mortem  examinations  in  connection  with  these  recent  discoveries 
demonstrate  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  formation  of  tubercles  in  the 
lungs,  spleen,  and  other  viscera,  in  certain  cases,  is  hyperplasia  and  cheesy 
degeneration  of  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  glands,  whether  or  not  this 
glandular  affection  is  to  be  considered  tubercular.  Thus  in  the  last  two 
cases  which  I  have  examined  there  were  minute  transparent  tubercles  in 
the  lungs,  some  becoming  yellow,  evidently  of  very  recent  formation,  and 
also  in  one  of  the  eases  in  the  spleen,  while  in  both  cases  the  bronchial 
glands  were  enlarged  and  cheesy,  and  in  one  also  the  mesenteric.  In 
another  case,  occurring  in  the  Child's  Hospital,  the  bronchial  and  mesen- 
teric glands  were  cheesy,  with  all  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera 
healthy,  while  there  were  granulations  nearly  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  due 
to  cell  proliferation,  as  ascertained  by  the  microscope  (tubercular),  in  the 
pia  mater  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  along  its  sides,  and  between  the  hemi- 
spheres. 

Cases  are  less  frequent,  but  are  occasionally  observed,  in  which  retained 
purulent  collections  appear  to  be  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  tubercles. 
Thus,  in  1870, 1  presented  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society  the  lungs, 
containing  minute,  recent  tubercles,  removed  from  an  infant,  who  had  died 
when  a  few  months  old.  The  lungs  were  otherwise  healthy,  and  there 
were  no  cheesy  glands,  for  which  a  careful  examination  was  instituted ; 
but  in  the  left  thigh  was  a  large  deepseated  abscess,  which  had  been  de- 
tected a  month  before  death. 

Another,  and  probably  the  most  frequent  local  cause  of  tuberculosis,  is 
cheesy  pneumonia.  Caseous  degeneration  of  the  inflammatory  products 
is  eommon  in  young  and  feeble  infants  affected  with  pulmonary  inflam- 
mation, and  the  supposition  is  reasonable  that  particles  are  more  readily 
detached  from  a  caseous  mass  in  the  lungs  than  in  most  other  situations. 
Certainly,  in  this  city,  cases  are  not  infrequent  of  young  children  present- 
ing the  history  of  pneumonia,  cheesy  degeneration,  and  finally  tubercles, 
especially  during  epidemics  of  measles. 

General  Anatomical  Characters  of  Tuberculosis. — ^Analysis 
of  the  blood  of  tubercular  patients  shows  an  increase  in  the  water,  albu- 
men, fats,  and  white  corpuscles,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  red  cor- 
puscles. The  fibrin  is  slightly  diminished,  except  in  cases  complicated  by 
inflammation,  in  which  it  may  be  in  excess.  The  chief  interest,  however, 
as  regards  the  anatomical  characters  of  tuberculosis,  pertains  to  the 
tubercle.  The  tubercle  is  as  characteristic  of  tuberculosis  as  the  eruption 
is  of  an  exanthematic  fever.  It  is  produced,  as  already  stated,  by  a  local 
proliferation  or  corpusculation.  It  is,  therefore,  a  cell-growth,  and  not  a 
deposit. 

If  we  examine  with  a  microscope  a  thin  section  of  a  recent  tubercle,  we 
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ill  observe  in  its  peripheral  portion,  ia  which  proliferatiou  was  e 
le  time  of  death,  large  mother  cells,  spindle-shaped  fibro-plaatic  ci 
Qoll  round  cells,  which  have  been  released  from  the  mother  celh 
lue  of  proliferation  often  has  considerable  extent.  Passing  towi 
intral  portion  of  the  tubercle,  we  find  these  small  round  cells 
tundance.  They  represent  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  tuberc 
e  central  part  is  oldest.  They  are  the  most  numerous  cells  in 
;rcle,  and  they  have  been  designated  the  tubercle-cells.  They  r 
[)sely  in  appearance  the  smaller  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  bic 
nnot  be  distinguished  from  the  normal  cells  of  the  lymphatic 
ch  consisting  of  a  single  large  nucleus  surrounded  by  protoplasm 
e  among  the  most  fragile  of  pathological  cells.  The  cells  are 
ther  by  a  transparent  adhesive  substance,  which  is  firm  and  resi 
Every  tubercle  tends  to  undergo  a  molecular  change  by  which  il 
.rence  is  lost.  This  consists  in  a  decay  of  the  cells  and  the  inter 
bstance.  Granules  of  fat  are  deposited  within  them,  and  the  cells 
id  disintegrate.  Fragments  of  cells,  and  shruiikeo  cells,  and  cell 
e  thus  produced,  which  Lebert  described  as  the  tubercle-cells,  aD( 
tre  accepted  as  such  by  all  observers  till  Virchow  ascertained  th 
aracter.  The  molecular  change  which  I  have  described  comme 
e  interior  of  the  tubercle,  and  esteuds  outward  till  the  whole  t 
comes  opaque  and  yellow,  and  at  the  same  time  so  friable  as  to  be 
ished  between  the  fingers.  The  yellow  tubercle  is  therefore  ( 
vanced  stage  of  the  gray  semi-transpareut. 

It  is  evident  that  tubercle  in  its  first  period  possesses  vitality,  oi 
neoplasms,  has  its  bloodvessels.  These  are  soon  closed  by  coa 
&nular  fibrin,  mised  with  white  blood-corpuscles.  When  the  t 
s  reached  the  yellow  transformation,  its  vessels  are  no  longer  p« 
t  it  is  surrounded  by  a  vascular  zone,  in  which  circulation  coi 
le  subsequent  history  of  tubercle  is  well  known.  It  is  seldom,  ] 
ver,  absorbed.  It  softens,  and  henceforth,  as  has  been  said  by 
in  pathologist,  its  history  is  that  of  an  al>scess.  It  is  an  irritai 
cing  inflammation  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  with  thickenii 
Juration,  and  abundant  production  of  pus-cells,  which  mingle  w 
serole  elements.  Ulceration  and  discharge  of  the  liquetied  sul 
on  one  of  the  frae  surfaces  is  the  common  result.  In  exceptiona 
tead  of  softening,  the  tubercle  may  undergo  fibroid  degenera 
!tifi  cation. 

Anatomical  Characters  in  Infancy  and  Childhood. — Tl 
nical  characters  of  tuberculosis  in  the  first  years  of  life  vary  in  > 
rticulars  from  the  form  which  they  present  in  the  adult,  but  af 
3  of  three  years  the  difiereuces  are  fewer  and  less  pronounced  thi 
lusly. 
Tubercular  laryngitis,  so  common  in  the  adult,  is  absent  in  a  lari 
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portion  of  cases  under  the  age  of  three  years,  and  when  present  has  little 
intensity ;  and  ulceration  of  the  larynx  very  seldom  occurs.  This  has 
been  attributed  to  the  fact  that  there  is  so  little  expectoration  in  young 
children,  the  sputum  being  an  irritant.  Niemeyer,  however,  does  not  con- 
sider the  sputum  of  tuberculosis  sufficiently  irritating  to  cause  laryngitis 
and  laryngeal  ulceration ;  but  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  mode  of 
causation,  in  my  opinion,  more  than  counterbalance  those  which  have 
been  presented  against  it 

I  have  never  met  a  case  of  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  larynx  or  tra- 
chea in  the  post-mortem  examination  of  young  children,  nor  do  I  recollect 
ever  treating  a  case  in  which  there  was  that  degree  of  dysphonia  which 
indicated  ulceration.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  in  more  than  300  necropsies 
of  tubercular  cases,  found  no  ulcers  in  the  larynx  or  trachea  under  the 
age  of  three  years ;  8  cases  between  the  ages  of  three  and  ten  years,  and  8 
between  ten  and  fourteen  years.  The  ulcers,  whether  seated  in  the  larynx 
or  in  the  trachea — and  they  are  in  most  cases  in  the  former,  since  the  in- 
equalities upon  the  surface  of  the  larynx  favor  the  retention  of  the  sputum 
— are  commonly  small,  superficial,  round  or  elongated,  and  with  little 
thickening  or  inflammation  of  their  borders.  Occurring  in  the  folds  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  for  example,  around  the  vocal  cords,  their  form  is 
usually  elongated. 

Bronchitis  is  not  infrequent.     This  inflammation  is  due  to,  and  depend-! 
ent  on,  the  pulmonary  tubercles,  and  is  therefore  most  intense  in  the  parti 
of  the  lung  where  the  tubercles  are  most  abundant  and  furthest  advanced.! 
Consequently  it  is  more  intense  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  it  may! 
be  unilateral.     It  differs  in  this  respect  from  idiopathic  bronchitis,  which 
is  commonly  pretty  uniform  on  the  two  sides.     It  differs  also  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  ulcerations.     The  ulcers  are  round  or 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  tubes,  and,  like  those  of  the 
larynx  or  trachea,  are  superficial.     Idiopathic  bronchitis  of  infancy  and 
childhood  does  not  cause  ulceration.    Circumscribed  inflammation  may 
attack  a  bronchial  tube,  as  indeed,  the  trachea,  and  give  rise  to  ulceration 
and  perforation,  from  the  presence  and  pressure  of  a  diseased  lymphatic 
gland  external  to  the  tube.     This  subject  will  be  treated  of  hereafter. 

Lungs. — It  is  well  known  that  in  the  adult  tubercles  are  always  pres- 
ent in  the  lungs,  if  they  occur  in  any  part  of  the  system.  I  have  met  two 
cases  in  which  the  lungs  were  free  from  tubercles  in  36  post-mortem 
examinations  of  children  who  died  of  tuberculosis.  One  of  the  two  was 
an  infant,  but  its  exact  age  is  not  stated  in  the  records.  It  had  cheesy 
degeneration  of  thymus  and  bronchial  glands,  enlargement  of  mesenteric 
glands,  but  without  cheesy  degeneration,  and  disseminated  tubercles  in 
liver  and  spleen.  The  other,  fifteen  months  old  at  death,  had  tubercular 
meningitis,  with  numerous  granulations  upon  the  convexity  of  the  brain, 
and  the  other  usual  lesions  of  meningeal  inflammation,  with  bronchial 
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the  upper  lobe  is  the  last  which  is  involved.  In  October,  1866, 1  made 
the  post-mortem  examination  of  a  boy  who  died  in  the  Children's  Service 
of  Charity  Hospital,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  small  scattered  tuber- 
cles were  found  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  while  all  other  portions 
of  these  organs  were  healthy.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  who  include  in  the 
same  statistics  all  cases  from  birth  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  found  gray 
semi-transparent  tubercles 

Cases. 

In  the  right  superior  lobe  in 68 

In  the  right  middle  lobe  in 48 

In  the  right  lower  lobe  in 65 

In  the  left  superior  lobe  in 66 

In  the  left  inferior  lobe  in 64 

The  same  observers  found  yellow  tubercles  in  the 

Kight  superior  lobe  in 40 

Right  middle  lobe  in 28 

Right  inferior  lobe  in 89 

Left  superior  lobe  in 85 

Left  inferior  lobe  in 81 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  tubercle  originates  in  a  circumscribed 
inflammation.  On  the  other  hand,  tubercle,  especially  when  softening 
commences,  is  itself  an  irritant,  exciting  inflammation  around  it.  In- 
flammation occurring  from  this  cause  is  obviously  likely  to  be  protracted, 
continuing  for  weeks  or  months,  unless  the  tubercular  matter  is  eliminated 
by  ulceration.  The  highly  vascular  and  delicate  lungs  of  the  young  child 
are  very  liable  to  inflammation  when  they  are  the  seat  of  tubercles,  and 
as  the  tubercles  are  disseminated,  the  pneumonia  is  commonly  more  ex- 
tensive than  when  it  occurs  from  ordinary  causes.  In  fifteen,  or  nearly 
one-half  of  the  cases,  there  was  pneumonia  aflecting  portions  of  one  or 
more  lobes,  or  an  entire  lobe.  From  the  extent  and  position  of  the  solidi- 
fied portions,  it  was  obvious  that  in  most  cases  the  inflammation  origi- 
nated from  the  irritating  effect  of  the  tubercular  matter,  while  in  others 
it  was  due  to  hypostatic  congestion,  occurring  in  consequence  of  the  long- 
continued  recumbent  position  and  the  feebleness  of  circulation.  In  these 
fifteen  cases  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  inflammation  were  as  follows : 

Cases. 

Nearly  entire  right  lung, 2 

Nearly  entire  middle  and  lower  lobe, 1 

Entire  left  upper  lobe, 2 

A  considerable  part  of  both  lungs, 1 

Posterior  parts  of  both  lower  lobes, 4 

Posterior  part  of  left  lung, 1 

Left  lower  lobe,  and  right  middle  and  lower  lobes,       .        .  1 
Left  upper  lobe  (contained  a  large  cavity)  and  posterior  part 

of  left  lower  lobe, 1 

Nodules  of  inflamed  lung  around  tubercles 2 
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Microscopy  shows  no  anatomical  difference  between  the  hyperplasia  or 
cheesy  degeneration  of  the  lymphatic  glands  occurring  from  inflamma- 
tion, and  that  from  tubercle;  but  since  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric 
glands  are  not  often  cheesy  or  greatly  hyperplastic  from  simple  inflamma- 
tion, and  are  commonly  not  only  greatly  enlarged  but  cheesy  in  the  tu- 
berculosis of  young  children,  we  conclude  that  the  inflammation  which 
gives  rise  to  this  hyperplasia  and  degeneration  in  such  cases  is  of  a  tuber- 
cular character. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  the  bronchial  glands  were  tubercular  in 
249  cases  in  children,  while  the  lungs  were  tubercular  in  265  cases.  All 
cheesy  glands,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  they  considered  tubercular.  In  4  of 
the  36  cases  which  I  have  examined,  no  record  was  preserved  of  the  state 
of  the  bronchial  glands ;  in  one  case  there  was  no  perceptible  hyperplasia 
and  no  cheesy  degeneration  ;  in  two  there  was  hyperplasia,  but  no  cheesy 
degeneration,  while  in  the  remaining  twenty-nine  cases  there  was  cheesy 
degeneration  of  more  or  fewer  of  the  enlarged  glands,  or  parts  of  them, 
with  occasional  softening.  In  the  fact  that  the  bronchial  glands  are 
tubercular  and  enlarged,  we  have  an  explanation  in  part  of  the  fact,  that 
the  symptoms  in  the  tuberculosis  of  young  children  differ  from  those  in 
the  adult,  since  Louis  found  the  bronchial  glands  tubercular  in  only 
twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  adult  cases  of  tuberculosis  which  he  exam- 
ined, and  Lombard  in  only  nine  per  cent.  A  gland  pressing  upon  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  or  pneumogastric  nerve,  or  the  trachea,  may  give 
rise  to  dyspnoea  and  a  cough  ;  or  on  the  descending  vena  cava  or  one  of 
the  venae  innominatse,  to  congestion  of  the  brain  and  meninges,  intra- 
cranial serous  effusion,  and  even  thrombosis  in  the  cranial  sinuses.  The 
fact  that  a  softened  bronchial  gland  not  infrequently  is  eliminated  from 
the  system,  by  ulceration,  into  a  bronchial  tube  or  the  trachea,  is  well 
known.  In  one  case  which  I  observed  the  ulceration  had  destroyed  por- 
tions of  three  of  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  a  bronchus,  and  the  aperture 
was  plugged  by  a  cheesy  fragment  of  a  softened  gland  which  protruded. 
Occasionally,  it  is  stated  by  authors,  the  ulceration  is  into  one  of  the 
large  vessels  of  the  mediastinum,  or  even  into  the  oesophagus. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  bronchial  phthisis,  as  it  commonly  oc- 
curs. This  case,  which  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing  statistics,  was 
seen  almost  daily  by  me  during  its  entire  progress.  On  September  3d,  1874, 
I  examined  an  infant  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  who  had  wheez- 
ing respiration  during  the  last  eight  days.  The  wheezing  occurred  both  on 
inspiration  and  expiration,  and  also,  though  less  pronounced,  during  sleep; 
pulse  96,  respiration  40,  temperature  normal.  Its  mother,  who  had  charge 
of  it,  and  had  till  recently  wet-nursed  it,  had  had  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  tuberculosis  for  several  months.  The  child  was  pallid,  and  its  flesh 
was  soft  and  flabby.  The  fauces  were  perhaps  a  little  redder  than  usual, 
but  were  otherwise  normal,  and  a  careftil  exploration  of  the  chest  revealed 
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which  they  are  located.    On  the  other  hand,  peritoDeal  and  intestinal 
tubercles,  and  the  enlarged  and  cheesy  mesenteric  glands,  give  rise  to 
symptoms  which  require  description.     The  most  frequent  seat  of  perito-| 
neal  tubercles  is  upon  the  attached  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  where  they  I 
are  formed  from  the  connective  tissue.     They  are  distinctly  seen  through 
the  peritoneum,  and  cause  some  prominence  of  it.     Exceptionally  their  ^ 
seat  is  upon  its  free  surface.     Every  portion  of  the  peritoneum,  whether! 
visceral,  parietal,  or  omental,  is  liable  to  tubercles,  but  general  tuberculi-j 
zation  of  so  extensive  a  surface  does  not  occur  in  any  one  case.    The  tu-y 
bercles  are  spherical  or  lenticular,  and  most  of  them  small.    Sometimes^ 
they  are  very  numerous,  but  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.    They  are 
gray  or  yellow,  according  to  the  age.     Peritoneal  tubercles  often  produce 
circumscribed  peritonitis,  causing  adhesion  of  opposite  surfaces.  The  tuber- 
cles in  themselves  cannot  be  detected  by  palpation ;  but  masses  or  plaques 
composed  of  tubercles  and  inflammatory  products  are  sometimes  so  large 
that  they  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls. 

The  symptoms  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis  are  attributable,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  peritonitis.  Among  them  may  be  enumerated  abdominal  ten- 
derness or  pain,  meteorism,  ascites — usually  slight — and  derangement  of 
the  bowels,  commonly  diarrhoea.  As  tubercles  in  this  situation  occur,  in 
most  cases,  subsequently  to  tubercles  elsewhere,  the  symptoms  which  have 
been  described  are  associated  with  and  are  subordinate  to  others. 

Stomach  and  Intestines, — The  most  common  seat  of  gastro-intestinal 
tubercles  is  the  small  intestine,  and  more  frequently  its  lower  portion, 
near  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  than  its  upper  or  central.  They  are  rare  in  the 
duodenum  or  contiguous  part  of  the  jejunum.  They  are  developed  ordi- 
narily in  the  connective  tissue,  either  that  lying  under  the  mucous  or  the 
serous  surface. 

Gastro-intestinal  tubercles  are  often  accompanied  by  ulceration  of  the 
adjacent  mucous  membrane.  But  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  there  is 
probably  no  causative  relation  of  the  tubercles  to  the  ulcers,  for  ulcera- 
tion of  this  membrane  is  not  infrequent  in  the  tuberculosis  of  children, 
when  there  are  no  tubercles  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach  or  intestines.  The 
following  statistics  of  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  relating  to  this  point,  will  aid 
in  an  understanding  of  the  symptoms  : 

m  1,      ^     '         II      r  A  v   t  f  With  ulcers,  6  cases. 

Tubercles  m  walls  of  stomach,  7  cases,   <     .  ,  , 

i.  without  "     1  case. 

Ulcers  of  gastric  mucous  membrane,  without  gastric  tubercles,  14  cases. 

-,  .       ,      .  11  .   X    .•         oo  f  with  ulcers,  70 cases. 

Tubercles  m  small  intestines,  82  cases,  <     .  ^  '    ,» 

I  without  »*      12    »• 

Ulcers  without  tubercles  in  small  intestines,  61  cases. 

^  .       ,     .    ,  -AX*         1  c  /  with  ulcers,  10  cases. 

Tubercles  in  large  intestines,  15  cases,   <     ,  ^     ...        ..     .. 

C  without  "       6    " 

Ulcers  in  large  intestine,  without  tubercles,  47  cases. 
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The  ulcers  hare  vascular,  thickened,  &dA  infiltrated  borders, 
diameters  vary  from  a  line  ta  half  an  inch  or  more,  and  their  gener 
ia  circular,  or,  if  two  or  more  uaite,  irregular.  Tubercular  ulcere 
stomach  are  mostly  iu  the  great  curvature,  those  of  the  small  intes 
the  ileum  and  lower  part  of  the  jejunum,  and  those  of  the  large  ii 
in  the  ccecum. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  state  of  the  principal  abdomi 
cera  in  the  36  cases : 

Uvfr.  Spleen.  KIdn 

Tubercular, la  22  1 

Nnn-lubortular 16  8  21 

Not  slated 8  8  H 

Putty 5  0  C 

In  no  instance  did  I  observe  tubercular  Bofleuiog  in  the  ahc 
organs,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  tubercles  lu  the  liver,  sple 
kidneys  were  still  in  the  first  stage.  In  the  five  cases  in  which  tli 
was  recorded  fatty,  this  state  of  the  organ  was  obvious  to  the  sigl 
is  in  tuberculosis  of  the  adult.  A  moderate  escess  of  fat  in  the 
cells  may  have  been  present  in  some  of  the  other  cases,  but  it  i 
sufficient  to  be  appreciable  without  the  microscope.  It  is  to  be  rei 
that  in  the  five  cases  in  which  the  liver  was  recorded  fatty,  thii 
contained  no  tubercles.  The  spleen  is  seen  to  have  been  the  most  f 
seat  of  tubercles  of  all  the  viscera,  except  the  lungs.  In  fourtee 
the  intestines  were  examined  ;  and  in  five,  tuberclea  discovered  dc 
in  their  connective  ti.ssue.  The  intestinal  tubercles  were  small,  and 
tion  had  occurred  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  covered  them. 

The  brain  was  examined  in  fifteen  cases.  In  twelve  cases  the  ; 
of  cerebro-spiual  fluid  varied  from  sss.  to  v,  by  estimation.  In  twi 
the  records  state  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  this  fli 
exact  quantity  not  being  given,  while  iu  the  remaining  case  conge 
the  brain  and  meninges  was  noticed,  but  nothing  was  recorded  in 
to  the  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  liquid.  The  increase  of  the  cerebri 
fluid  in  tuberculosis  is  attributable  to  wasting  of  the  brain,  a  ht/di 
Ivs  ex  vofftw,  and  iu  some  cases  to  passive  congestion  and  serous  tn 
tion,  due  to  feeble  circulation,  or  obstructed  flow  from  the  pree 
bronchial  glauds  on  the  vessels  within  the  thorax,  as  already  state 

Tubercles  were  present  in  the  pia  mater  in  three  cases:  in  U 
fibrinous  exudation  ;  in  the  other  without  fibrin  or  other  evidenci 
flammation. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  in  tuberculosis  of  children  arise 
from  the  diathesis,  and  in  part  from  the  tubercles.  Before  the  p< 
tubercles,  there  are  signs  of  failing  health,  such  as  loss  of  appetite, 
ness  of  the  soft  parts,  or  emaciation,  lassitude,  and  loss  of  strength. 
symptoms  continue  after  the  formaUon  of  tubercles,  and  increase. 
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irominent  symptom,  even  when  there  are  no  intestinal  tubercles  or 
ion.    Meteorism  and  fulness  of  the  abdomen  are  common. 

Fever,  constant,  but  usually  with  evening  exacerbations,  is  ran 
lent.  It  continues  for  weeks  or  months.  During  the  exacerbati 
lulse  rises  to  120,  140,  or  even  to  180  beats  per  minute,  and  the 
»rresponding  exaltation  of  the  temperature,  which  in  the  latter  ] 
he  day,  without  inflammatory  complication,  ranges  from  100°  to  1 
.03°.  The  fever  is  a  symptom  of  diagnostic  value  as  regards  the 
if  the  disease,  though  it  does  not  indicate  the  seatof  the  tubercles. 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  now  described,  there  aregpeciaf  sym 
lue  to  tuberculization  of  the  different  organs.  In  young  children, 
M>unt  of  the  fact  already  referred  to,  namely,  the  tendency  to  a  gc 
lation  of  tubercles,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  blending  of  the  symptoms 
irise  from  different  organs,  but  with  care  it  is  not  difficult  in  n 
itances  to  isolate  and  refer  them  to  their  proper  source.  -The  fol 
ire  the  symptoms  which  arise  from  tuberculization  of  the  mure  iraj 
ii^ns.  1st.  Encephalon.  The  symptoms  produced  by  tubercle: 
iucepbalon  vary  according  to  their  seat  and  size,  and  the  stn 
changes  in  surrounding  parts  to  which  they  give  rise.  Meningeal 
ilea,  which  are  located  for  the  most  part  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia 
md  by  preference  along  the  course  of  the  small  arteries,  are  ord 
iraall.  Dot  more  than  a  line  in  diameter,  and  they  may  remain  latei 
»)nsiderabie  time.  lu  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  they  sooner  i 
;ause  meningitis,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  well  known  and  ne 
te  described.  But  tubercles  in  this  situation  do  sometimes  give 
lymptoms  when  there  is  no  meningeal  inflammation.  They  occasic 
festionofthesurrounding  vessels,  and  serous  transudation,  and  ifde^ 
m  the  under  surface  of  the  pia  mater  they  may  produce  symptoms 
broaching  upon  and  irritating  the  brain  ;  for  they  are  sometimes  s( 
mbedded  in  the  convolutions  that  careful  examination  is  required  ii 
a  determine  that  they  are  meningeal,  and  not  cerebral.  Amon) 
lymptoms  may  be  mentioned  headache,  frontal  or  occipital,  son 
ntermittent,  nausea,  melancholy,  and  in  certain  cases  the  aymptoc 
iuced  by  tbe  serous  transudation. 

The  symptoms  of  cerebral  are  in  part  similar  to  those  of  raenin| 
>erc)es,  but  in  most  cases  others  of  a  neuropathic  character  are  p 
vhich  serve  for  difierential  diagnosis.  The  diflerences  as  regai 
ymptoma  of  different  patients  affected  with  cerebral  tubercles  are  a 
able  in  part  to  the  fact  that  their  size  and  rapidity  of  growth  va 
nore  to  the  difference  in  their  seat ;  for  any  part  of  the  brain  may 
leat  of  tubercles,  though  certain  portions,  as  the  cerebellum,  are  m^ 
guently  effected  than  others. 

Tbe  child  with  cerebral  tubercles  is  quiet,  but  irritable  and  ea^ 
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cited.  Delirium  is  uot  eoininon,  but  many  before  the  close  of  life  exhibit 
a  degree  of  mental  dulness.  The  headache,  common  in  cases  of  cerebral 
as  well  as  meningeal  tubercles,  may  be  nearly  general,  or  it  is  frontal,  pa- 
rietal, or  occipital,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  tifbercles.  It  is  often  lan- 
cinating, often  intermittent. 

Clonic  convulsions  occur  towards  the  close  of  life.  Exceptionally  they 
are  among  the  earliest  symptoms.  Observations  have  failed  to  establish 
any  relation  between  the  seat  of  the  tubercles  and  the  localization  of  the 
convulsions.  The  convulsions  may  be  unilateral,  while  the  tubercles  are 
in  botb  hemispheres ;  or  general,  while  the  tubercles  are  on  one  side  only. 

The  severity  and  duration  of  the  convulsive  attacks,  and  the  frequency 
of  their  occurrence  in  tuberculosis  of  the  brain,  vary  greatly  in  different 
patients.  They  have  been  attributed  to  softening  of  the  cerebral  substance, 
which  sometimes  occurs  immediately  around  the  tubercles,  to  local  conges- 
tions excited  by  them,  and  also  to  serous  effusions  in  the  ventricles.  The 
convulsions,  sooner  or  later,  end  in  paralysis  or  coma. 

Contraction^  or  tonic  convulsion  of  certain  muscles,  is  sometimes  ob- 
served. It«  most  frequent  seat  is  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  of  one  or 
both  of  the  lower  extremities.  It  is  a  late  symptom.  It  occurs  in  those 
cases  in  which  there  is  softening  around  the  tubercles,  and  usually  in  the 
muscles  of  the  opposite  side. 

Paralysis  is  also  a  late,  but  not  an  infrequent  symptom.  It  is  preceded 
by  headache,  and  sometimes,  as  already  stated,  by  convulsions.  Occurring 
as  a  symptom  of  tuberculosis  of  the  brain,  it  is  due  either  to  pressure  on 
a  cranial  nerve,  or  to  compression  and  perhaps  softening  of  the  cerebral 
substance.  The  paralysis  may  be  paraplegic,  commencing  as  feebleness 
of  the  lower  extremities,  and  increasing  until  it  becomes  complete,  or  a 
more  or  less  complete  hemiplegia.  In  paraplegia  due  to  tubercles  of  the 
brain,  the  cerebellum  is,  as  a  rule,  their  seat,  while  paralysis  of  one  side, 
or  of  certain  muscles  of  one  side,  indicates  tubercles  of  the  opposite  cere- 
bral hemisphere  ;  but  there  are  exceptions.  Paralysis  of  the  third  cranial 
nerve  gives  rise  to  ptosis,  of  the  sixth  to  paralysis  of  the  external  motor 
nerves  of  the  eye,  and  therefore  to  internal  strabismus. . 

Feebleness  or  loss  of  vision,  inequality,  oscillation,  and  finally  dilatation 
of  the  pupils,  ai*e  not  infrequent  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  of  the  brain, 
and  they  possess  great  diagnostic  value.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve, 
causing  amaurosis,  sometimes  results  from  tubercles  as  well  as  other 
tumors  of  the  brain.  Atrophy  of  this  nerve  occurs  not  only  when  the 
tubercles  are  so  located  as  to  press  on  the  optic  tract,  in  which  case  the  ex- 
planation is  apparent,  but  also,  in  certain  patients,  when  the  tubercles  are 
in  other  parts  of  the  brain.  In  these  last  cases  it  is  thought  by  Brown- 
S^uard  and  others  that  the  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  nerve  is  due  to  con- 
traction of  its  nutrient  vessels,  produced  by  the  tubercles  through  reflex 
action. 
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In  tuberculosis  of  the  braiD,  syraptoma  pertaining  to  the  res] 
circulatory,  and  digestive  eystenia  are  either  absent  or  are  quite 
nate  to  those  of  a  neuropathic  character.  Slowness  of  ibe  pulse, 
without  intermittcncc,  has  sometimeB  been  observed,  and  it  is  the 
lymptom  of  some  diagnostic  value.  Towards  the  close  of  life  bo 
and  respiration  are  apt  to  be  accelerated.  Vomiting,  coostipat 
retraction  of  the  abdomen,  which  are  so  commou  in  meuingitis,  i 
occasional  symptoms. 

Bronchial  Glands. — During  the  progress  of  tuberculosis,  h 
sia,  cheesy  degeneration,  aud  softening  may  occur  of  various  ly 
glands  throughout  the  body,  but  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric 
only  thoae  which 'are  most  frequently  affected,  but  tbey  are  t 
glands,  unless  in  exceptional  instances,  which  materially  increase  i 
ger  or  give  rise  to  special  symptoms.  These  symptoms  either  hav 
cbanical  cause,  namely,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  enlarged  gl 
[xintiguous  parts,  or  they  are  due  to  softening  of  the  glands  and 
tive  inflummation  aud  ulceration. 

The  following  are  the  principal  symptoms  due  to  compression, 
them  are  not  infrequent ;  others  are  rare.  Compression  of  the  pul 
veins  retards  ibe  flow  of  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  left  auricU 
rise  to  congestion,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  oedema  of  the  lungs,  w 
guineoua  extravasations  into  the  lung-substance,  congestion  of  t 
cavities  of  the  heart,  hepatic  veins,  aud  of  the  systemic  capillarie 
ally.  Compresaion  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  or  of  the  recurren 
geal,  which  ia  the  motor  nerve  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  modifies  tl 
and  produces  a  cough  which  is  apt  to  be  spasmodic.  The  cough 
blea  that  of  pertussis,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  it,  but  it  is  not  sc 
or  protracted.  The  voice,  clear  and  natural  at  first,  becomes  by 
hoarse  or  feeble  from  deficient  innervation  of  the  laryngeal  muscli 

An  enlarged  gland,  or  mass  of  glands,  lying  against  the  trache 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  (this  may  occur  with  tubes  up  to  the  third  c 
division),  and  pressing  its  walls  inward,  obviously  obatructs  mor 
the  current  of  air.  If  there  Is  considerable  obstruction,  a  loud  i 
r&le  is  produced,  which  is  heard  distinctly  at  a  distance  from  tl 
obscuring  other  rales.  It  is  loudest  when  the  patient  is  agitater 
sometimes  intermits.  Feeble  respiratory  murmur,  dyspnoea,  and 
are  not  infrequent  in  bronchial  phthisis.  Diminished  intensity  ol 
spiratory  murmur  is  general  or  partial,  according  to  the  seat  of  t 
pi-ession.  It  has  been  most  frequently  observed  at  the  summit  of  tl 
In  certain  patients  this  symptom  is  not  constant,  the  respiration  h 
a  time  feehle  and  then  normal.  The  dyspnoea  may  be  a  promiii 
distressing  symptom,  the  alee  nasi  dilating,  and  the  infra-mammar; 
sinking  with  each  inspiration.  The  cough  which  occurs  when 
presses  on  the  trachea  or  bronchial  tube,  is  due  to  the  tracheitis  ' 
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of  both  lungs  gives  rise  to  dyspnoea,  especially  when,  as  is  ordi 
case,  bronchial,  pulmonary,  or  pleuritic  inflamtnatioD  has  si 
Pneumonitis  or  pleuritts  gives  rise  to  the  expiratory  moan,  am 
inflammations,  when  induced  by  tubercles,  are  protracted,  this 
may  coutinue  for  weeks  or  mooths. 

PaticDta  under  the  age  of  six  years  do  not  expectorate,  or  b 
AHer  this  age  expectoration  is  not  coiuraoD  in  the  commencemf 
monary  tuberculosis,  but  in  the  confirmed  disease  it  is  a  prett 
attendant  of  tbe  cough.  Haemoptysis  is  also  rare  under  the  i 
years,  and  less  frequent  subsequently  than  in  the  adult.  It  is  n 
occur  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  already  passive  congest 
lungs,  produced  by  the  pressure  of  enlarged  bronchial  glands  ii 
ner  already  described.  Patients  old  enough  to  make  known  the 
symptoms,  sometimes  complain  of  fugitive  pains  under  the  si 
between  the  shoulders. 

Physical  Siqsb. — In  young  children  the  physical  signs  oi 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  wanting,  or  are  so  obscure  as  not  to 
recognized.  This  is  due  to  the  small  size  and  dissemination  of 
cles.  In  older  children,  because,  as  a  rule,  the  tubercles  are  a 
and  are  more  frequently  at  the  apices  of  the  lungs  than  elsewl 
the  adult,  the  physical  signs  appear  early,  and  are  readily  recog 
tbe  advanced  disease,  whether  in  infancy  or  childhood,  when 
tion  and  more  or  less  destruction  of  the  lung-substance  have  occ 
physical  signs,  so  far  from  being  obscure,  enable  us  in  most  cas 
nection  with  the  history,  to  make  an  Immediate  and  positive  dia 

Id  young  children  affected  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  irr< 
imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs  produces  by  degrees  changes  in 
of  the  thorax,  which  are  apparent  on  inspection.  In  some,  the  li 
habitually  imperfectly  inflated,  the  obliquity  of  tbe  ribs  is  incr 
tbe  thorax  consequently  elongated,  while  its  antero-posterior  i 
verse  diameters  are  diminished.  This  obviously  increases  the 
or  arch  of  the  diaphragm,  so  that  this  muscle  sometimes  lies  a 
thoracic  walls  as  high  aa  the  ninth  or  even  eighth  rib.  If  tbe 
tilages  are  yielding,  there  is  anterior  fattening  of  the  chest  and 
of  the  sternum  ;  if  they  are  firm,  on  account  of  the  more  advs 
the  chest  remains  circular. 

Another  shape  of  the  thorax  is  not  infrequent  in  feeble 
children,  especially  infants,  who  have  suflered  from  repeated 
bronchitis.  It  occurs  also  in  the  non-tubercular,  if  the  conditi 
favor  it  are  present.  The  conditions  are,  on  the  one  hand,  fee 
the  patient,  with  diminished  force  of  respiration  and  impaired 
of  the  ribs;  and,  on  the  other,  obstruction  by  mucus  of  one  ( 
the  bronchial  tubes.  Occlusion  more  or  less  complete,  of  a  brom 
and  consequent  obstruction  to  the  current  of  air,  produces  a  con 
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sf  coDapse  in  the  portion  of  luag  to  which  the  tube  leads.  The 
1  which  collapse  are,  in  most  cases,  the  lower  lohea,  and  the  thin 
'  margins  of  the  upper  lobes,  This  causes  lateral  depressiou  of  the 
be,  except  such  as  are  pressed  outward  by  the  abdominal  viscera, 
anterior  projection  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum.  The  shape 
thorax  in  the^  cases  differs  from  that  in  rachitis,  in  the  fact  that 
nil  depression  does  not  extend  to  the  upper  ribs,  nor  does  the  upper 
the  sternum  project. 

,in  precautions  should  be  observed  in  examining  the  chest  by  per- 
and  auscultation.  The  child  should  sit  or  recline,  with  the  arms 
ulders  in  the  same  position,  and  the  axis  of  the  trunk  straight, 
tion  of  the  trunk  to  either  side,  raising  or  depressing  a  shoulder, 
:>duce  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  two  sides  as  regards  the 
1  signs.  Percussion  of  the  two  sides  should  be  practiced  at  the 
sge  of  respiration.  A  slight  diflerence  in  the  degree  of  resonance 
t  afford  proof  of  disease,  unless  it  is  observed  at  different  esamina- 
br,  in  feeble  children,  it  oflen  happens  that  all  portions  of  the 
0  not  expand  alike,  so  that  where  we  have  noticed  slight  duJuess 
isit,  it  may  by  the  next  have  disappeared,  or  even  at  the  same  visit 
lie  inspirations  are  excited. 

physical  signs  ascertained  by  palpation,  auscultation,  and  percus- 
e,  as  iu  the  adult,  vocal  fremitus,  bronchial  respiration,  bron- 
iy,andduluess  on  percussion.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  tubercles 
nly  at  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  diminished  expansion  of  the  iufra- 
ar  region  is  observed  during  inspiration,  and  this  part  of  the 
:  wall  is  permanently  depressed,  so  that  the  clavicles  are  unusually 
;nt.  If  there  is  emphysema,  this  flattening  does  not  occur,  or  is 
Dulnesa  on  percussion,  though  more  frequently  observed  in  the 
ivicular  region  thau  elsewhere,  may  be  present  in  different  isolated 
If  pneumonia  supervene,  the  dulnesa  not  infrequently  extends  over 
[erable  part  of  one  lung.  Tbe  cracked-pot  sound  is  often  observed 
ussiun,  but  it  possesses  no  diagnostic  value.  It  can  be  produced, 
lere  is  no  pulmonary  disease,  by  percussing  over  a  bronchus. 
shial  respiration  and  bronchophony,  are  important  signs,  as  indi- 
solidification  of  the  lung,  but  they  do  not  show  whether  the  solidi- 
is  tubercular  or  pneumonic,  or  the  two  conjoined.  This  must  be 
ned  by  the  history  of  the  case,  tbe  extent  of  surface  over  which 
;ns  are  heard,  and  their  persistence.  When  the  tubercles  begin  to 
ind  the  lung-tissue  breaks  up,  moist  rfiles  appear,  often  hoarse  and 
;,  obscuring  the  bronchial  respiratiou.  A  cavity  in  the  lung,  or 
thorax,  is  attended  by  the  same  physical  signs  as  in  the  adult. 
RA. — Little  need  be  said  in  reference  to  the  symptoms  and  physical 
tuberculosis  of  the  pleura,  since  this  affection  is  in  most  instances 
;d  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  and  is  not  distinguishable  from 
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«,  or  from  congestion  of  the  brain  caused  by  obstruction  in  the 
circulation  by  the  pressure  of  enlarged  bronchial  gland?, 
liagnoais  of  bronchial  phthisis,  when  the  glands  are  still  small,  is 
rily  uncertain,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Bymptoms,  When 
ve  increased  in  size  and  are  so  located  as  to  press  on  the  pneumo- 
)r  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  producing  the  spasmodic  cough  already 
sd,  the  differential  diagnosis  betweeD  that  disease  and  pertussis  may 
e  by  attention  to  the  following  facte:  Bronchial  phthisis  occurs 
ind  is  non-contagious,  while  pertussis  occurs  as  an  epidemic,  and 
idencea  of  contagion.  There  are  no  successive  stages,  namely,  those 
rh,  paroxysmal  cough,  and  decline,  as  in  that  disease,  and  the  cough, 
paroxysmal,  is  short,  and  without  hoop  or  vomiting. 
:ble  children,  with  inherited  tubercular  diathesis,  emaciation,  sweats, 
ihronic  cough,  with  the  absence  of  pulmonary  symptoms,  should 
uspicions  that  the  bronchial  glands  are  involved.  The  evidence 
It  conclusive  if  the  cough  becomes  paroxysmal,  and  there  is  a  loud, 
Qt,  tracheal,  or  bronchial  r&le. 

rtain  of  the  patients  affected  with  this  form  »f  tuberculosis,  we  have 
it  the  prominent  symptoms  are  due  t»  compression  of  one  or  more 
irge  vessels  in  the  chest.  Compression  of  these  vessels,  and  conse- 
;tarded  circulation,  may  be  confidently  referred  to  enlarged  broo- 
ands,  sines  aneurism,  carcinomatous  or  other  tdmors,  which  would 
a  similar  result,  are  very  rare  before  puberty.  Sometimes  thediag- 
rendered  certain  by  the  physical  signs  observed  by  auscultation, 
cussion  over  the  sternum  and  the  interscapular  space.  The  condi- 
the  external  glands  should  also  be  observed,  as  thoee  of  the  axilla, 

iiagnosis  of  pulmonary,  though  more  readily  made  than  that  of 
aniat  and  bronchial  tuberculosis.  Is  often  difficult  and  uncertaiu. 
in  part,  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  tubercles  are  so  frequently 
lated,  while  emaciation  and  a  chronic  cough  are  not  infrequent 
her  causes  than  tubercles.  Rachitis,  intestinal  worms,  dentition, 
tracheal  or  bronchial  inflammation,  may  be  attended  both  by  a 
cough  and  emaciation.  Caution  is  therefore  requisite  in  order  to 
grave  error  in  diagnosis.  Precipitancy  in  the  diagnosis  of  doubt- 
9  is  worse  than  indecision,  and  it  is  often  best  to  postpone  an  ex- 
of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  till  the  case  has  been 
1  for  a  few  days. 

ignificance  and  importance  of  the  symptoms,  physical  signs,  and 
cts  on  which  a  diagnosis  must  be  based,  have  already  been  suffi- 
pointed  out.  It  is  difficult,  in  fact  in  certain  cases  impossible,  to 
nate  between  simple  cheesy  pneumonia  and  cheesy  pneumonia 
as  ended  in  the  formation  of  tubercles.  The  patient  has  an  attack 
rbal  pneumonia ;  but,  instead  of  absorption  of  the  inflammatory 
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other  touic,  should  be  employed  in  coQuectioa  with  the  alcobolii 
it  and  suitable  regimen.  By  the  employment  of  such  precai 
asurea  as  soon  as  indicated,  multitudes  of  children  might  be  sav 
ferculosia  who  now  perish. 

Duralive. — The  treatment  of  the  general  disease  should  be  the 
Idren  as  in  adults^  The  medicioal  curative  agents  which  are  t 
ordinary  cases  are  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  or  other  tonic,  and  an  a 
nulant  given  three  or  four  times  daily.  The  oil  is  less  unpleas! 
re  readily  taken  when  combined  with  the  stimulant.  An  eligit 
e  is  equal  parts  of  cod-liver  oil  and  wine  of  iron,  or  cod-liver 
f  its  quantity  of  Bourbon  whisky,  and  a  fen  drops  of  tbe  tin( 
oride  of  iron.  It  should  be  given  aHer  nursing  or  the  meals. 
i  of  one  year  two  drops  of  the  tincture  of  iron  and  a  teaspo 
l-liver  oil  would  constitute  an  ordinary  dose, 
[f  the  cod-liver  oil  is  not  tulerated,  or  if  it  impairs  tbe  ap[ 
luld  be  discontinued.  In  coses  of  diarrhcea  it  is  of  little  or  no 
I  may  do  harm.  Under  such  circumstances  patients  eometi 
ter  with  simple  regimenal  measures,  aided  by  alcoholic  stimulai 
!  of  the  least  unpleasant  of  the  tonics,  as  wine  of  iron  or  the  i 
'k.  The  regimen  already  recommended  for  prevention,  is  also  i 
i  part  of  the  curative  treatment. 

Certain  modifications  of  treatment  are  demanded  on  accouni 
alization  of  the  tubercles.  Intra-cranial  tuberculosis,  as  soon  : 
ticatcd,  should  be  treated  by  pretty  decided  doses  of  iodide  o 
m,  though,  unfortunately,  there  is  little  prospect  of  improveraen 
ndular  disease,  whether  bronchial  or  mesenteric,  requires  the 
iron,  with  or  without  that  of  potassium.  Pneumonitis  or  pleu 
juent  a  complication  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  requires  et 
dtices,  with  moderate  counter-irritation,  and  the  judicious  use 
i  with  stimulants.  The  peritonitis  occurring  in  abdominal  tubei 
ich  is  usually  circumscribed,  is  best  treated  by  fomentations  an 
s,  with  opiates,  and  the  diarrhcea  by  subnitrate  of  bismuth  anc 
:  to  ten  grains  of  each,  or  the  bismuth  with  Dover's  powder ;  or 
ive  astringent. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

SYPHILIS. 

iypHiLis  in  infancy  and  childhood  presents  itself  under  two 
aely,  the  congenital  and  acquired;  the  former  is  the  more  freqi 
Utiolooy. — Congenital  syphilis  may  be  derived  from  either  fa 
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mother.  Either  parent,  having  previously  had  syphilis,  may  transmit  it 
to  the  offspring,  although  at  the  time  free  from  syphilitic  symptoms.  The. 
mother,  healthy  at  the  time  of  conception,  but  infected  with  syphilis  priori 
to  the  eighth  month  of  gestation,  may  communicate  the  disease  to  the 
foetus ;  syphilis  contracted  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  does  not  affect 
the  foetus.  If  both  parents  have  syphilis,  the  infant  is  almost  necessarily 
syphilitic ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  only  one  parent  is  affected,  the  infant 
may  or  may  not  be  contaminated.  Sometimes,  with  such  parentage,  a 
part  of  the  children  are  syphilitic,  and  a  part  healthy. 

Acquired  syphilis  in  infancy  and  childhood  may  be  received  through 
primary  lesions — that  is,  by  reception  of  the  virus  from  a  chancre  or  bubo ; 
or  it  may  be  derived  from  certain  of  the  secondary  lesions.  Inoculation 
by  primary  lesions  may  occur  at  the  birth  of  the  infant,  from  a  syphilitic 
sore  in  the  vagina  or  upon  the  vulva  of  the  mother ;  inoculation  in  this 
manner  is,  however,  rare.  Children  may  also  receive  the  virus  from  pri- 
mary lesions  on  the  persons  of  nurses  or  companions.  Infection  in  this 
manner  is  sometimes  accidental,  and  sometimes  the  result  of  criminal  con- 
duct. A  chancre  on  the  breast  of  the  wet-nurse  not  very  infrequently 
communicates  syphilis  to  the  nursling. 

The  contagiousness  of ''  secondary  manifestations,"  for  a  long  time  doubt- 
ed, is  now  fully  established.  Syphilis  may  be  communicated  by  the  secre- 
tion or  exudation  of  a  mucous  patch,  or  a  secondary  sore.  Hence  the  dan- 
ger of  lactation  by  unhealthy  wet-nurses,  though  they  present  no  symptoms 
of  recent  syphilis.  Excoriations  or  sores  upon  the  nipple  or  breast  of  an 
infected  wet-nurse  may  communicate  the  disease  to  the  nursling ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  mucous  tubercles  or  fissures  upon  the  lips  or  tongue  of  the 
infected  infant  may  be  the  means  of  contaminating  a  healthy  wet-nurse. 
Many  such  cases  are  now  contained  in  the  records  of  medicine.  Vaccina- 
tion by  means  of  the  scab  is  also  a  mode  by  which  constitutional  syphilis 
may  be  communicated.  For  further  particulars  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject the  reader  is  referred  to  our  remarks  on  vaccination. 

Clinical  History. — The-  effects  of  the  syphilitic  poison  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  foetus,  and  the  development  and  health  of  the  infant,  are 
different  in  different  cases.  The  foetus,  under  the  influence  of  the  poison, 
often  ceases  to  grow,  shrivels,  dies,  and  is  expelled,  long  before  term,  or  it 
may  be  bom  alive,  but  prematurely,  and  showing  clear  evidences  of  the 
disease,  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  the  world ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  born  at 
term,  but  dead.  So  frequently  is  syphilis  a  cause  of  non-viability,  that 
as  Trousseau  has  remarked,  this  disease  should  be  suspected  as  the  cause, 
whenever  a  woman  repeatedly  aborts.  Abortion  from  syphilis  commonlyl 
occurs  at  or  about  the  sixth  month  of  gestation.  In  these  cases  in  which 
the  foetus  dies  from  syphilis  there  is  often  placental  syphilitic  disease,/ 
namely,  an  undue  growth  of  cells  in  the  villi,  which,  compressing  the  ves-( 
sels,  give  rise  to  fatty  degeneration,  and  prevent  the  requisite  interchange) 
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mifestation  of  the  dUeftse  is  delayed  several  months.   M.  Diday  ascer- 
the  time  of  the  commeucemeDt  of  aymptoma  in  158   cases,  as 

Before  the  completioD  of  one  mnnth  atUc  birth,  in      .        .        .86 
*'  "  two  months  " 

\l  four  moinhB, 

"  five       "  


asea  of  Urdy  commencement  of  syphilitic  symptoms  it  is  probable 
le  poison  has  been  partially  eradicated  from  the  afiected  parent  by 
>riate  treatment. 

nutrition  of  the  infant  nho  has  inherited  the  syphilitic  taint,  but 
lot  exhibit  it  at  birth,  is  for  a  time  good,  but  it  begins  to  be  im- 

when  the  local  manifestations  of  syphilis  appear,  or  soon  after.   The 

gradually  wastes ;  the  skin  loses  its  fresh  and  healthy  appearance, 
tcomes  sallow,  and,  after  a  time,  more  or  leds  wrinkled  ;  the  features 
e  pincbed  or  contracted,  and  wear  a  sad  expression.  M.  Diday  says : 
:  to  this  look  of  little  old  men,  so  common  in  new-born  children 
d  to  syphilis,  the  most  characteristic  sign  is  the  color  of  the  skin." 
leau  thus  describes  this  discoloration  of  the  surface :  "  Before  the 

becomes  aSected,  the  child  has  already  a  peculiar  appearance; 
in,  especially  that  of  the  face,  loses  its  transparency ;  it  becomes 
ven  when  there  is  neither  puffineas  nor  emaciation ;  its  rosy  color 
ears,  and  is  replaced  by  a  sooty  tint,  which  resembles  that  of  Asiatica. 
yellow,  or  like  coffee  mixed  with  milk,  or  looks  aa  if  it  had  been 
d  to  smoke ;  it  has  an  empyreumatic  color,  similar  to  that  which 
on  the  fingers  of  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  smoking  cigarettes, 
ears  as  if  a  layer  of  coloring  had  been  laid  on  unequally ;  it  som&- 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  akin,  but  la  more  marked  in  certain 
£  spots,  as  the  forehead,  eyebrows,  chin,  nose,  eyelids  ;  in  short,  the 
prominent  parts  of  the  face ;  the  deeper  parts,  such  as  the  internal 
of  the  orbit,  the  hollow  of  the  cheek,  and  that  which  separates  the 
lip  from  the  chin,  almost  always  remain  free  from  it.    Although  the 

commonly  the  part  most  afiected,  the  rest  of  the  body  always  par- 
es more  or  leas  in  this  tint.    The  child  becomes  pale  and  wan." 

infant  whose  system  is  profoundly  affected  by  syphilis  rarely  smiles, 
)  voice  is  feeble  and  plaintive;  its  frequent  whimpering  cry  is  quite 
^eristic. 
lYZA  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  moat  constant  of  the  local  afiectiona 

occur  in  iofatitile  syphilis.    It  is  slight  at  first,  attracting  little 
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en  a  hazel-nut.  I  have  Been  a  considerable  number  of  them 
i^  as  a  pin's  bead,  in  the  liver  of  an  infant.  Gummy  tumors, 
g  to  Lebert,  conaUt  "  of  loose  fibrous  tissue,  made  up  of  pale 
ires,  inclosing  in  their  large  interspaces  a  homogeneous  granul: 
iQce,  the  elements  of  which  arc  less  adherent  to  each  other  that 
isits  of  true  tubercle."  Lebert  also,  with  other  microscopists,  dis( 
und  granular  cells  in  these  tumors.  According  to  Robin,  gummy 
ire  made  up  of  rounded  nuclei  belonging  to  fibro-plastic  cells, 
jstiou8;  of  a  finely  granular,  semi-transparent,  and  amorphous  sub 
id,  finally,  of  isolated  fibres  of  cellular  tissue,  a  small  number  of 
>re8,  and  a  few  capillary  bloodvessels." 

Constitutional  syphilis  is  oue  of  the  principal  causes  of  waxy  dej 
m,  and  the  spleen  and  liver  of  infants  may  be  enlarged  from  tbli 
r.  Samuel  Gee  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  half  the  cases  of 
iry  syphilis  the  spleen  is  enlarged.  (London  Laneet,  April  I3th, 
Infiltration  of  the  liver  by  fibrous  substance  was  first  noticed  by  < 

is  not  common  iu  the  infant.  A  specimen,  showing  this  lesion,  m 
□  ted  to  the  London  Pathological  Society  In  1866,  by  Dr.  Samuel 
36  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Wilks  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  app< 
id  state  of  the  liver  in  syphilitic  cirrhosis :  "  Having  dissected  the 

several  infants,  who  have  died  of  congenital  syphilis,  I  have  fouii 
rera,  and  an  inflammation  of  the  capsule;  but  in  only  two  hav 
vered  adventitious  products  of  a  fibrous  character.  The  present 
e,  however,  corresponds  in  every  particular  with  the  disease  de 
'  Giibler.  It  must  be  distinguished  (at  least  as  far  as  the  naked- 
arance  reaches)  from  the  syphilitic  disease  of  adults,  of  which 
ecimens  have  been  before  the  Society.  In  these  the  organ  is  cic 
I  the  surface,  and  contains  distinct  nodules  of  fibrous  tissue ;  wl 
e  disease  of  children,  as  in  the  present  specimen,  the  whole  orgai 
trated  by  a  new  material,  and  it  consequently  becomes,  as  descri 
iibler,  hypertrophicd,  globular,  and  hard,  resistant  to  pressure,  ar 
jen  torn  by  the  fingers,  its  surface  receives  no  indentation  from  tl 
also  elastic,  and  when  cut,  creaks  slightly  under  the  scalpel.  T 
e  form  of  disease  in  the  present  specimen.  It  came  from  a  sy 
ild,  a  month  old,  in  whom  the  liver  could  be  felt  enlarged  durii 
id  when  removed  weighed  a  pound  and  a  half.  It  was  smooth 
rface,  and  so  hard  that  it  resembled  rather  a  fibrous  tumor  than  a 

is  seen  that  the  liver  in  the  syphilitic  child  is  liable  to  three  < 
ithological  processes,  namely,  gummy  tumors,  cirrhosis  or  fibr 
:neration,  and  waxy  degeneration. 

Syphilitic  perihepatitis  and  periostitis  are  more  rare  in  infan 
lildhood  than  in  adult  life,  but  they  occasionally  occur.  The  I 
imes  G.  Simpson  considered  peritonitis  in  the  fcetus  one  of  the  re 
philis,  and  the  cause  of  its  death. 
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shaft  which  it  encircles,  and  it  ext«ni 
e  uf  the  epiphysis.  It  has  an  elevation 
ters  of  ao  ioch  in  typical  cases;  ita  su: 
.tiog,  and  t)ie  skiu  over  it,  though  dit 

aud  is  easily  movable,  unless  ulceratio 

ch  result  from  the  specific  inflamroatioi 
the  bone,  may  resolve  uuder  proper  tre< 
anti-hygienic  conditions  are  bad,  degei 
in  ulceration  and  destruction  of  the  < 
tent. 

^enients,  whenever  observed,  should  escil 

le,  enlargements  which  present  the  same 

other  causes.    Such  a  case  was  obsei 

in  the  Outdoor  Department  of  Bellev 

r  case  in  his  paper.    In  the  case  obser 

enlargement  seemed  to  be  strumous.     I 

la  does  not  always  originate  in  the  bone ; 

^ed  through  gummous  formation  in  the 

Ibrous  structure  of  the  finger  ;"  and  aga 

je  produced  also  by  tuberculosis,  encbor 

rrow."  (Art.  Syphilis,  Ziemssen'g  Eneyci 

jondon,  has  called  attention  to  the  tai 

perhaps  been  manifested  by  the  usual  syi 

ecoming  latent,  may  give  rise  to  new  syi 

most  noticeable  uf  these  symptoms  is  a 

jr  teeth,  which  are  rounded  and  peg-li 

iie  free  ends  of  the  teeth.    On  account 

small  size  an<l  shape  of  the  teeth,  th 

interspaces  between  them.     This  ab 

development  is  must  marked  in  the 

incisors  of  the  upper  jaw,  aud  in 

cases  it  is  limited  to  them,  and  it  u( 

pears  in  the  other  incisors  unless  it  d 

in   them.     Another  symptom,  whit 

appears  in  hereditary  syphilis,  is  ai 

a  both  sides,  aud  attended  by  the  depos 

he  cornea.     In  a  few  weeks  the  inflan: 

ly  of  the  cornea  remains.    The  cerebral 

ly  a  single  pair — if  the  auditory,  deafi 

luess  of  eight.      Occasioually  there  ar 

in  this  period,  as  enlargement  of  spte 

ong  bones. 

ids  in  great  part  on  the  general  condi 


'  in  the  premonitory  stage  of  measles  after  the  Bret  di 
t  is  attended  by  remissions  and  exacerbations,  thi 
the  first  part  of  the  day,  the  latter  in  the  evening, 
tacerbations  occur  in  the  day.  The  face  is  flushed  a: 
a,  especially  during  the  times  of  increase  in  the  fever, 
ffsy  or  restless.  Vomiting,  so  common  a  symptom  in 
of  scarlet  fever,  occasionally  occure  in  measles.  1 
'  this  takes  place  in  the  first  twenty-fonr  houra,  in  m 
about  equal  frequency  at  any  period  previously  to  t 
s  present  during  the  first  stage,  sometimes  almost  as  la 
iod,  in  thirteen,  and  was  absent  in  twenty-three  cases, 
irved  records. 

tion  of  the  first  stage  varies  in  difTereut  cases.  It  ii 
five  days,  with  an  average  of  about  four.  Occasioni 
,cted  on  account  of  some  disturbance  in  the  econom 
re  to  cold  or  other  cause,  which  prevents  the  necessa 
ards  the  surface,  and  retards  the  eruption.  In  eightc 
tice  in  which  the  duration  of  the  cough  previous!; 
of  rash  was  accurately  ascertained,  the  time  varied  f 
with  an  average  of  three  and  one-third ;  in  ten  othei 
ed,  the  parents  stated,  about  a  week,  and  in  five,  froi 
>reviously  to  the  eruption, 

tioD  commences,  when  the  disease  pureues  its  norma 
rehead  and  neck,  then  the  face,  and  gradually  extenc 
jying  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  in  passing 
imbs.  It  appears  first  as  indistinct  red  points,  not  m 
meter,  which  increase  in  size  and  become  more  dtstinci 
uneven  or  irregular,  or  they  are  finely  notched ;  their 
wever,  circular,  except  as  two  or  more  unite,  when  t 
form.  The  crescentic  form  which  writers  describe  i: 
if  two  points  of  eruption.  The  largest  of  these  spn 
coalescence,  do  uot  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  d 
re  mtich  smaller.  Frequently  in  plethoric  children, 
jr,  there  is  continuous  redness  over  several  inches  of 
m  is  then  confluent.  This  form  is  ollen  observed  uf 
.ce  where  the  capillary  circulation  is  most  active,  wl 
iwhere.  In  some  of  these  cases,  diagnosis  of  meaa 
'  ia  attended  with  difficulty. 

>lous  eruption  is  slightly  elevated.  This  is  not  appre 
ut  can  be  ascertained  by  passing  the  finger  slowly 
i  little  roughness  is  felt  at  the  point  of  eruption.  St 
in,  especially  in  the  commencemeut  of  the  efflorescem 
even  to  the  touch.  The  eruption  is  broad  and  flat,  nt 
sr  changing  its  form  to  the  vesicular  or  pustular.    It  di 
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euch  cases  miiBt  be  difficult.  It  ib  probable  that  simple  catarrh  and  r 
have  Boinetimes  been  mistaken  for  the  two  forms  of  irregularity  ment 
but  wheD  a  child,  in  a  family  of  children  affected  with  measles,  pi 
all  the  symptoms  of  that  disease,  except  the  catarrh  or  except  the 
tion,  the  diagoosia  of  irregular  measles  would,  as  a  rule,  be  correct. 

Occasionally  the  st^e  of  invasion  is  very  short,  or  even  abaen 
one  case  the  parents  informed  me  that  the  catarrhal  symptoms  bej 
the  day  when  the  eruption  appeared.  Convulsions  sometimes  oci 
the  commencement  of  measles,  as  well  as  during  its  progress.  A 
convulsive  attack  at  the  commencement  of  measles  is  usually  not  di 
ous ;  when  repeated,  it  is  more  serious  ;  it  is  also  more  serious  when 
curs  in  the  course  of  measles.  In  certain  cases  the  eruption  appe: 
an  irregular  and  partial  manner,  occurring,  perhaps,  at  a  late  periot 
indistinctly,  upon  the  trunk  alone,  or  upon  the  trunk  and  partially 
the  legs.  In  many  cases  of  deferred  or  partial  eruption  there  is  in 
congestion  or  inflammation  of  some  part,  which  causes  withdraw 
blood  from  the  surface,  and  thus  prevents  the  normal  development  i 
rash. 

When  the  eruption  disappears  the  third  stage  commences,  that  o 
quamation.  It  is  characterized  by  a  scanty  furfuraceous  exfoliat 
the  epidermis.  The  desquamation  is  seldom  as  great  as  in  scarlet 
and  it  occurs  most  where  the  eruption  has  been  thickest  and  the  epic 
most  inflamed.  Exfoliation  occurs  between  the  fourth  and  seventl; 
after  the  commencement  of  the  eruption,  the  eighth  and  eleventh  i 
diseaf«.  In  some  children  it  does  not  take  place,  or  is  so  slight  as 
be  observed. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  rash,  the  symptoms  rapidly  abate, 
pulse  becomes  more  natural,  the  temperature  is  reduced,  the  digesti 
gans  return  to  thetr  normal  state,  and  convalescence  is  established. 
cough  continues  several  days  afler  the  other  symptoms  abate,  but  it 
and  less  frequent,  and  is  not  painful. 

Complications, — The  complications  of  this  disease  are  impo 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  physician  in  the  management  of  measl 
peuds  on  a  correct  diagnosis  and  understanding  of  them.  The  mo 
quent  of  these  complications  are  bronchitis  and  broncbo-pneun 
Slight  bronchitis  is  common  in  measles,  but  if  it  increase  so  as  to 
embarrassment  of  respiration,  and  become  a  source  of  danger,  it  is 
eriy  a  complication.  This  complication,  as  well  as  pneumonia,  may 
at  any  period  of  measles,  but  it  commences  most  frequently  in  thi 
stage.  Occurring  in  the  firststage,  it  mayprevent  ther^ularappea 
of  the  rash ;  if  in  the  second,  it  often  causes  retrocession  of  it. 

When  bronchitis  becomes  really  serious,  it  usually  has  invade 
minute  bronchial  tubes.  This  disease,  designated  capillary  bronchi 
suffocative  catarrh,  I  have  elsewhere  described.    The  clinical  hisb 
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fatal  bronchitis,  as  a  corapli cation  of  measles,  is  as  follows :  The  respira- 
tion, at  first  not  notably  altered,  becomes,  by  degrees,  accelerated,  and  the 
patient  more  and  more  fretful.  The  pulse,  instead  of  becoming  less  ac- 
celerated, as  afler  the  first  days  of  simple  measles,  is  daily  more  rapid,  and 
the  respiration  more  frequent  and  labored.  The  dyspnoea  gradually  in- 
creases, the  infra-mammary  region  is  depressed  during  each  inspiration, 
and  the  subcrepitant  r&le  is  heard  on  both  sides  of  the  chest.  There  is, 
probably,  collapse  or  inflammation  of  some  of  the  lobules.  Finally  the 
prolabia  and  fingers  become  livid,  and  death  occurs  from  apnoea.  Capil- 
lary bronchitis  is  diagnosticated  from  pneumonitis  by  the  physical  signs. 
It  is  in  the  young  child  more  dangerous  than  that  disease,  unless  per- 
chance the  latter  be  double.  A  large  majority  of  those  afiected  under  the 
age  of  three  years,  die.  The  anatomical  characters  of  fatal  bronchitis 
occurring  in  connection  with  measles,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  in- 
spect. In  an  infant  who  died  with  this  complication  in  the  Infants'  Hos- 
pital in  the  spring  of  1867,  there  were  evidences  of  continuous  inflamma- 
tion from  the  epiglottis  to  the  minutest  bronchial  tubes. 

Pneumonia  as  a  complication  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  idio- 
pathic form,  except  that  it  is  more  protracted  and  fatal.  Its  form  is  in 
most  cases  catarrhal,  resulting  from  an  extension  of  the  bronchial  inflam- 
mation. 

The  next  most  frequent  serious  complication  of  measles  is  entero-colitis. 
This  may  commence  at  any  period  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  If  the 
colon  is  more  especially  the  seat  of  inflammation,  the  evacuations  contain 
mucus  and  blood,  unless  in  young  children,  in  whom  the  stools,  even  in 
severe  colitis,  commonly  have  a  green  color.  The  anatomical  character  of 
this  complication  varies  in  difierent  cases,  like  the  idiopathic  form  of  in- 
flammation. Sometimes  there  is  simple  arborescence  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  with  tumefaction  of  its  follicles;  in  other  cases,  in  ad- 
dition to  increased  vascularity,  the  mucous  coat  is  softened  and  thickened ; 
and  in  others  still,  especially  if  the  inflammatory  action  has  been  some- 
what protracted,  ulceration  occurs,  for  the  most  part  in  the  site  of  the  soli- 
tary glands.  Exceptionally,  in  fatal  cases  of  measles  attended  with  diar- 
rhoea, no  vascularity  is  observed  after  death,  although  the  intestine  may 
be  somewhat  thickened  and  softened.  In  these  cases  the  diarrhoea  may 
have  been  non-inflammatory  or  inflammatory,  the  injection  of  the  vessels 
having  disappeared  after  death. 

Severe  and  obstinate  diarrhoeal  afiections  occurring  with  measles,  usually 
commence  as  the  primary  disease  is  about  declining.  They  then  become 
sequelse,  ending  fatally  in  many  instances  several  days  or  perhaps  weeks 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption.  Diarrhoeal  attacks,  occurring  in, 
or  previously  to,  the  eruptive  stage,  are,  as  a  rule,  mild  and  easily  relieved. 

In  some  grave  cases,  measles  have  a  tendency  from  the  first  to  afiTect  the 
internal  organs  more  than  the  sur&ce.     There  then  coexist  bronchitis. 
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leumooia,  and  entero-colitis,  with  indistinctness  of  the  eruption  < 
in.  Such  complications  render  a  fatal  result  highly  probable. 
Another  very  fatal  complicatioD  and  sequel  is  true  croup,  comm< 
len  rubeola  is  beginning  to  decline ;  but  it  is  less  frequent  than 
inia  or  eutero- colitis.  Id  catarrhal  or  false  croup,  which,  as  ha 
eviously  stated,  is  not  infrequent  at  the  commencement  of  raeaal 
iigh  has  a  loud,  ringing  character.  In  true  croup,  on  the  other  h: 
hoarse  or  harsh,  and  less  distinct,  on  account  of  the  presence 
;udo-niembruiie  in  the  larynx.  True  croup,  always  a  grave  diai 
ire  serious  when  it  occurs  as  a  complication  of  measles  than  in  th 
thic  form,  not  only  because  the  blood  is  vitiated  and  the  system  n 

the  primary  affection,  but  because  the  inflammation  of  the  mucoi 
:e  is  in  general  more  extensive,  as  is  also,  I  believe,  the  pseudo 
tne.  This  membrane  in  the  croup  of  measles  I  have  seen  exU 
'  down  the  air-pass^es,  that  tracheotomy  could  not  have  beea  att 

any  decided  amelioration  of  symptoms.  This  complication,  t 
k'ays  grave,  is  not,  however,  necessarily  fatal.  I  have  known  ca 
^er  by  ordinary  treatment,  when  for  days  there  had  been  dyspna 
ler  evidences  of  a  pretty  firm  pseudo-membrane.  True  croup 
itinuation  of  the  fever,  which  had  perhaps  begun  to  abate. 
Diphtheria,  when  epidemic,  also  frequently  complicates  measles, 
the  mortality  from  measles  in  this  city,  since  the  year  1858,  W8 

this  cause.  In  cases  observed  by  myself,  diphtheria  usually 
ile  the  fauces  were  still  inflamed,  and  sometimes  before  the  en 
1  begun  to  fade. 

These  are  the  most  common  complications  of  measles.  There  are  i 
less  frequent  occurrence,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  congest 
!  brain,  with  or  without  serous  eff'usion.  Stomatitis,  pharyngiti: 
tis  are  occasional  complications.  Rarely,  also,  purpura,  attend 
morrhages  from  the  diflerent  mucous  surfaces,  occurs  in  connectioi 
asles.  This  complication  is,  however,  more  frequent  in  certain 
istitutional- diseases,  as  scarlet  fever,  and  especially  variola, 
[t  is  seen  that  the  inflammations  which  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  i 
measles  are  chiefly  of  the  mucous  surfaces.  In  scarlet  fever,  o 
er  hand,  the  inflammations  are  more  frequently  serous. 
There  are  other  afiectious,  originating  in  measles,  which  are  i 
uelse  than  complications.  Gangrene  of  the  mouth  is  one  whi 
Led  in  another  part  of  the  work,  is  more  apt  to  occur  after  measlet 
r  other  disease.  After  a  severe  epidemic  of  measles  in  the  Ca 
undling  Asylum,  in  1874,  three  cases  of  gangrenous  vulvitis  oc( 
those  who  had  been  aflected-  Ophthalmia  commeucing  in  measles 
sists  for  weeks  or  months.  It  may  give  rise  to  granulation  c 
i,  and  cases  have  been  reported  of  violent  inflammation  of  a  pui 
iracter,  producing  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  destroying  vision. 
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ophthalmia  is  sometimes  very  intractable.  Inflammation  of  the  Schnei- 
derian  membrane,  commonly  present  during  measles,  sometimes  continues 
as  a  sequel,  extending  back  as  far  as  the  Eustachian  tube,  where  it  may 
cause  swelling,  with  impairment  of  hearing,  and  forward  to  the  lip,  where 
it  may  produce  chronic  eczema. 

Anatomical  Characters. — I  have  made,  or  witnessed,  according  to 
remembrance,  some  six  post-mortem  examinations  of  those  who  have  died 
in,  or  immediately  after,  an  attack  of  measles.  In  all  there  were  lesions 
due  to  complications.  Indeed,  death  directly  from  measles  is  so  rare  that 
few  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  anatomical  characters  which 
are  peculiar  to  this  affection.  In  those  who  have  died  without  any  obvi- 
ous coexisting  disease,  and  these  cases  chiefly  occur  in  the  malignant  form, 
there  has  been  congestion  of  the  internal  organs,  especially  marked  in  the 
lungs,  and  sometimes  the  tissues  appeared  softened.  The  blood,  also  in 
the  malignant  form,  has  a  darker  hue  than  natural,  and  ecchymotic  patches 
have  been  observed  upon  the  mucous  surfaces  and  elsewhere,  corresponding 
in  character  with  the  petechise  under  the  skin  which  sometimes  occur  in 
this  form  of  measles*  In  cases  resulting  fatally  from  bronchitis  or  pneu- 
monia the  bronchial  glands  are  commonly  tumefied  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  mesenteric  glands  are  enlarged  in  enteritis,  and  the  glands  of  the 
mesocolon  in  dysentery. 

Nature. — Rubeola,  like  the  other  exanthematic  fevers,  is  due  to  a  raa- 
teries  morbi,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  unknown.  It  is  both  inoculable 
and  infectious.  It  has  been  inoculated  by  the  serum  from  vesicles  which 
sometimes  occur  in  connection  with  the  rubeolous  eruption,  and  also  by 
the  blood  from  a  patient.  Inoculation  does  not  appear  to  moderate  the 
disease,  and  as  measles,  when  contracted  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  not  in 
itself  dangerous,  but  dangerous  only  from  complications,  inoculation  is 
not  performed,  except  as  a  matter  of  scientific  interest.  The  usual  mode 
of  propagation  is  by  infection.  It  is  communicated  both  by  the  breath 
and  clothing.  By  fomites  the  virus  is  sometimes  conveyed  a  long  distance. 
The  question  is  still  undecided  whether  rubeola  does  not  sometimes  occur 
spontaneously.  I  have  met  cases,  and  have  been  informed  of  others,  one 
especially,  occurring  in  a  sparsely  settled  portion  of  the  country,  in  which 
there  was  apparently  no  exposure,  and  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  its 
origin  de  novo  is  possible,  though  not  frequent. 

Twelve  to  fourteen  days  elapse  from  the  time  of  infection  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eruption.  In  cases  observed  in  the  children's  depart- 
ment of  Charity  Hospital,  this  period  was  ascertained  to  be  about  twelve 
days.  In  those  who  have  been  inoculated,  the  incubative  period  is  said 
to  have  been  about  one  week.  Rubeola  prevails  epidemically,  like  the 
whole  class  of  infectious  diseases,  and  in  diflferent  epidemics  the  type 
varies  somewhat,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  complications. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  measles,  previously  to  the  eruption,  is 
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often  difficult.  The  catarrhal  syiuptoms  then  predominate,  and  tl 
such  as  maj'  occur  independently  of  any  constitutional  or  blood 
The  first  stage,  therefore,  of  measlefl,  ia  often  mistaken  for  coryza, ' 
broncliitis.  The  points  of  differential  diagnosis  are  the  eufiiised  . 
ance  of  the  eyes,  the  greater  degree  of  fever  on  the  first  day  thar 
be  lik<>ly  to  arise  from  fo  moderate  an  amount  of  local  disease, 
subsequent  days  remission  and  exacerbation  of  the  fever.  Measlei 
first  stage  has  been  mistaken  for  remittent  fever.  The  catarrha 
toms  should  prevent  such  an  error. 

Sometimes  roseola  closely  resembles  measles  in  appearance,  but  t 
of  roeeola  appears  within  a  few  hours  after  the  commencement  of 
symptonis,  and  almost  simultaneously  over  the  irhole  body,  and 
those  local  symptoms  referable  to  the  mucous  surfaces,  which  char 


Variola  on  the  first  day  of  the  eruption  has  sometimes  been  dii 
cated  as  measles.  I  recollect  ouce  being  called  to  an  infant  wil 
confiuent  small-pox,  who  was  said  to  have  measles.  A  physiciai 
days  previously,  observing  the  red  points  in  the  commencemenl 
eruption,  had  made  this  absurd  diagnosis,  and,  predicting  a  fa 
result,  bad  not  thought  it  necessary  to  repeat  his  visit.  In  case  of 
it  is  the  part  of  prudence  to  defer  making  a  positive  diagnosis, 
hours  suffice  to  show  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  rubeolous  aui 
lous  eruptions.  Bnt  the  anxiety  of  friends  often  necessitates  the 
sion  of  an  opinion.  The  absence  of  catarrhal  symptoms,  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  its  papular  feel  under  the  finger  ii 
pox,  enable  us  to  diacrirainate  between  the  two  diseases  in  the  con 
ment  of  the  eruptive  stage.  Moreover,  the  symptoms  in  the  initial 
are  different,  as  will  be  seen  in  our  description  of  small-pox. 

pROQNOsts. — This  ia  &vorable,  provided  that  there  is  no  serioi 
plication.  With  internal  inflammatory  complication,  on  the  othei 
the  disease  becomes  much  more  grave.  A  large  proportion  thus 
die.  The  prognosis  is  also  less  favorable  in  feeble  children  with 
eruption,  or  an  eruption  appearing  at  a  late  period  and  irr^ 
Dyspncea,  persistent  and  great  acceleration  of  pulse,  and  coma,  i 
an  unfavorable  ending.  Convulsions  occur  much  more  rarely 
course  of  measles  than  in  scarlet  fever,  and  when  they  occur  a: 
initial  period  they  usually  end  in  coma  and  death. 

Treatment. — Uncomplicated  measles  require  no  medicinal  tn 
except  t«  palliate  symptoms.  The  child  should  be  kept  in  an  air 
ment,  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  about  70°.  A  temperature  so  t 
as  to  be  uncomfortable  to  the  nurse  is  injurious  to  the  patient.  Bi 
the  popular  idea  is  erroneous,  that  he  should  be  kept  in  a  hee 
mosphere,  it  is  correct  that  currents  of  air  and  sudden  reduction 
perature  are  dangerous.    A  violent  and  fatal  attack  of  croup  occt 
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my  practice  in  a  girl  of  fifteen,  in  consequence  of  exposure  at  an  open 
window  during  the  period  of  desquamation.  The  diet  should  be  mild,  and 
for  the  most  part  liquid.  The  patient,  indeed,  refuses  solid  food,  but,  on 
account  of  the  thirst,  takes  liquids  more  readily.  Farinaceous  substances, 
with  milk,  afford  sufficient  nutriment  in  ordinary  cases.  If  the  previous 
health  has  been  poor  and  the  vital  powers  reduced,  or  if  there  is  a  com- 
plication, more  sustaining  diet  is  required.  Stimulation  by  wine  or  brandy 
is  needed  in  these  cases.  During  the  two  or  three  weeks  succeeding  an 
attack  of  measles,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold,  or 
changes  of  temperature,  since  during  this  period  mucous  inflammations 
are  so  apt  to  occur. 

The  cough  ordinarily  requires  treatment,  inasmuch  as  the  suffering  of 
the  child  and  loss  of  sleep  are  largely  due  to  this  symptom.  Demul- 
cent drinks,  as  flaxseed  tea,  infusion  of  slippery-elm  bark,  or  solution  of 
gum  Arabic,  are  useful,  to  which,  to  render  them  more  palatable,  lemon- 
juice  may  be  added.  A  small  Dover's  powder,  or  the  following  mixture 
given  occasionally,  relieves  the  severity  and  diminishes  the  frequency  of 
the  cough : 

B.  Tinct.  opii  camphorat , 
Syr.  scillffi, 
Syr.  ipecac,  &&  gss.; 
Spts.  lether.  nitr.,  jij.     Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  to  u  child  of  five  years,  repeated  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

As  the  chief  danger  in  measles  is  from  inflammation  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  local  treatment  directed  to  the  chest  is  important.  The  chest 
should  be  covered  with  oil  silk,  unless  in  the  mildest  cases.  This  increases 
the  amount  of  eruption  upon  the  surface  underneath,  and,  I  believe,  tends 
greatly  to  prevent  complication  by  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  If  the 
eruption  is  tardy  in  its  appearanoe,  or  indistinct,  it  b  well  to  produce 
moderate  counter-irritation  by  some  gentle  irritant  underneath,  as  com- 
phorated  oil,  to  which  one-third  part  of  turpentine  is  added. 

Affections  which  complicate  measles  should  receive,  for  the  most  part, 
such  treatment  as  is  appropriate  for  them  when  idiopathic.  Secondary 
diseases,  however,  require  sustaining  measures  more  than  primary.  In 
bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflammations,  which,  if  they  occur  early  in 
measles,  prevent  the  regular  appearance  of  the  eruption,  or,  if  in  the 
eruptive  stage,  cause  its  disappearance,  prompt  counter-irritation  over  the 
chest  by  sinapisms,  or  otherwise,  is  required.  Trousseau  states  that  he  has 
derived  benefit  in  these  cases,  from  what  he  designates  urtication.  This 
is  produced  by  stroking  the  chest  two  or  three  times  daily  with  the  nettle 
(urtica  dioica  or  urtica  urens).  This  causes  a  prompt  and  abundant  erup- 
tion, and  with  a  less  amount  of  suffering  than  one  would  suppose.  The 
fever  abates,  and  the  respiration  becomes  more  natural  in  proportion  to 
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he  amount  of  nettleraah.  On  the  eecond  day  the  effect  is  less  t 
he  first,  and  after  three  or  four  days,  says  Trousseau,  no  further  ir 
esulta  from  the  nettle.  When  counter-irritation  ia  produced,  b; 
ver  method,  the  chest  should  be  covered  with  a  warm  and  soft  p 
B  the  ground  flaxseed  ;  denvatives  to  the  extremities  are  useful 
OSes.  In  capillary  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  stimulating  expec 
re  required,  as  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
The  following  I  employ  for  a  child  of  two  to  three  years. 

B.  Tine,  ipecac,  comp  , 

(Squibb'e  liq.  Dover's  puiv.),  gtt.  viJj-xvj. 

Animnn.  curbnnat.,  gr.  xvj, 

SjT.  bBl.  tolut., 

Aquie,  hk^.     Miaco. 
One  tonspouofiil  every  2  or  3  hours. 

The  cases  of  gaugrenous  vulvitis  alluded  to  above  were  treated 
laxseed  poultice,  and  iodoform  dusted  over  the  surface  each  day  or 
ay,  with  a  satisfactory  result.  As  regards  the  treatment  of  other  i 
ations,  the  appropriate  measures  are  detailed  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  terms  scarlet  fever,  scarlet  rash,  and  scarlatina  are  identical, 
re  employed  to  designate  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  fatal  of  t 
igious  diseases,  a  disease  which  mayliccur  at  any  age,  but  ia  mo 
ion  in  childhood,  an  exanthem  attended  with  more  or  less  phar; 
u  this  city,  on  account  of  its  great  frequency,  and  its  large  percen 
ital  cases,  it  causes  more  denths  than  any  other  contagious  at 
'hough  not  more  common  than  measles,  it  is  attended,  with  us,  b 
!)an  double  its  mortality. 

There  is  no  disease  that  pres^fnts  a  greater  difference,  as  regard 
cter  and  severity  of  symptoms,  than  scarlet  fever,  and  this  has  led 
ecognition  of  different  forms  of  iL  Rllliet  and  Barthez  describe  t 
ornial  and  abnormal ;  Meigs  two,  the  mild  and  grave ;  and  moai 
■riters,  three  or  more.  I  shall,  for  convenience,  follow  Bouchu 
lakes  three  varieties,  namely,  the  regular,  irregular,  and  malignat 

Symptoms,  Regular  Form. — Scarlet  fever  usually  begins  abrup 
I  possible,  often,  to  tell  the  exact  time  of  its  commencement.  If  th 
ny  premonitory  symptoms,  thfy  are  ordinarily  slight,  so  as  scarcely 
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tract  attention, amouDtiDg  to  little  more  than  duloess,  or  the  appearance 
of  fatigue.  In  some  the  first  symptom  is  chilliness,  and  occasionally  a  dis- 
tinct chill  is  experienced.  This  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  commencement  in 
the  adult.  With  or  without  the  chilliness,  fever,  usually  intense,  arises, 
accompanied  hy  such  symptoms  as  ordinarily  occur  in  a  febrile  state  of 
system,  such  as  cephalalgia,  i)erhaps  delirium,  anorexia,  thirst.  The  pulse 
rises  to  110,  120,  or  more,  per  minute;  the  skin  is  hot,  face  flushed,  the 
eyes  bright,  and  occasionally  more  or  less  suffused.  In  many,  there  is  sud- 
den starting  or  twitching,  with  a  degree  of  stupor,  showing  that  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  system  is  profoundly  affected. 

In  most  cases  there  occurs  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  a  symptom 
which  has  considerable  diagnostic  value,  namely,  vomiting.  In  117  cases 
in  which  I  have  recorded  its  presence  or  absence,  it  occurred  in  90,  usually 
not  at  the  very  commencement,  but  within  the  first  twelve  or  eighteen 
hours.  It  commonly  occurred  before  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  but  not 
always.  In  a  few  of  the  cases  it  is  recorded  as  a  symptom  of  the  second 
day.  Vomiting  at  this  period  is,  probably,  in  most  cases,  sympathetic,  due 
to  the  effect  of  the  specific  virus  of  the  disease  on  the  brain.  It  is  not  a 
severe  symptom,  occurring  in  most  patients  but  once  or  twice.  Great  and 
persistent  irritability  of  stomach  indicates  a  serious  form  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  is,  therefore,  prognostic  of  an  unfavorable  ending.  When  this  symp- 
tom is  absent*  or  slight,  or  there  is  merely  nausea,  I  have  found  the  case 
ordinarily  mild,  so  that,  as  regards  the  frequency  of  vomiting,  the  statis- 
tics of  different  epidemics  vary  according  to  the  mildness  or  gravity  of  the 
type.  The  bowels  are  regular  or  somewhat  constipated  in  this  form  of 
scarlet  fever,  or  if  diarrhcea  occur,  it  is  slight  and  transient. 

When  the  symptoms  described  above  have  continued  six  to  eighteen 
hours,  the  rash  appears.  It  is  first  observed  about  the  ears,  neck,  and 
shoulders,  in  reddish  indistinct  patches,  fading  into  the  normal  hue.  These 
patches  extend  and  unite,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  trunk  and 
upper  extremities,  and  finally  the  legs,  are  covered.  The  scarlatinous  rash 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  that  produced  by  external  heat  or  the 
redness  from  a  sinapism,  but  there  are  numerous  minute  points  of  a  deeper 
or  duskier  red  than  the  surface  generally.  On  passing  the  finger  over  the 
eruption,  no  distinct  prominences  are  observed,  but  a  sensation  of  rough- 
ness is  sometimes  imparted  from  engorgement  of  the  cutaneous  papillae. 
The  rash  disappears  by  pressure,  but  in  robust  children,  and  in  favorable 
cases,  it  immediately  returns  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  Slow  return 
of  the  rash  is  evidence  of  sluggish  circulation,  and,  when  marked,  it  indi- 
cates the  malignant  form  of  the  disease.  The  rash  gives  rise  to  an  itching 
or  burning  sensation,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  the  patient. 
The  degree  of  redness  is  not  uniform  over  the  surface,  and  sometimes, 
especially  in  mild  cases,  it  is  absent  in  places. 

Early  in  the  disease,  even  before  the  cutaneous  eruption,  the  buccal 
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lod  faucial  mucous  membrane  preseuts  a  pretty  general  red  appea 
ind  the  papillie  of  the  tongue  are  elevated-  Pharyngitis  has  e 
ommencfid,  with  more  or  less  stomatitis  and  tonsillitie.  The  infl 
ion  renders  deglutition  painful,  bo  that  difBculty  Is  often  experiei 
giving  the  necessary  drinks.  This  state  of  the  buccal  and  faucial 
>rane  continues  through  the  disease.  There  is  sometimes  a  slight  fil 
ixudation  over  the  tonsils  ;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  moist  fur,  f 
lecretion  from  the  follicles  of  the  inflamed  surface  is  increased  and 
)urulent.  The  Schneiderian  membrane  also  participates  in  the 
nation.aud,  as  the  disease  advances,  a  thin,  irritating  discharge,  com 
)us-celle,  Sows  from  the  uoetrils. 

The  temperature  in  the  first  days  of  scarlet  fever  ia  ordinarily  fro 
o  105°,  in  grave  cases  even  105°  to  107°.  The  cutaneous  transp 
luring  this  period  is  nearly  checked,  so  that  the  skin  is  hot  and  dr^ 
respiration  is  moderately  accelerated,  hut  not  so  as  to  attract  att 
jnless  there  is  a  complication ;  oAeu  there  is  slight  cough  from  m 
he  throat  or  bronchial  tubes.  Bronchitis,  common  in  measles,  and 
rise  to  prominent  symptoms  in  that  disease,  is  either  absent  or  si 
icarlet  fever. 

The  symptoms  pertainiog  to  the  digestive  system  during  the 
period  of  scarlet  fever  have  been  sufficiently  described.  The  subi 
lymptoms  do  not  differ  materially  in  regular  scarlet  fever,  exce 
ihere  is  do  vomiting.  The  lips  are  dry  and  often  cracked.  The 
nation  of  the  mouth  and  throat  continues  unabated,  with  anorex 
Ihirst.  The  urine  is  high-colored,  and  in  robust  children,  during  t 
Jays  of  scarlet  fever,  it  frequently  deposits  the  urates  on  cooling. 

The  symptoms  continue  with  undiminished  intensity  for  a  period  • 
Ibnr  to  six  days,  when  the  fever  be^ns  to  abate,  the  pungent  heat  b 
less,  and  the  rash  &inter.  There  la  a  gradual  decline  of  the  disease, 
in  its  inception,  was  so  abrupt.  In  mild,  and  even  pretty  seven 
which  pursue  a  regular  and  favorable  course,  convalescence  com 
by  the  close  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second  week.  In  the 
week,  the  rash,  becoming  less  and  less  distinct,  finally  disappear) 
ilso  the  redueas  and  swelling  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  surfaces 
engoigement  of  the  papillte  of  the  tongue  and  that  of  the  tonsils  su 
the  appetite  returns ;  the  countenance  brightens  and  becomes  natui 
the  child  who,  during  the  height  of  the  fever,  scarcely  noticed  ohj 
noticed  them  with  indifference,  or  even  repugnance,  can  be  am] 
before  his  sickness. 

The  period  of  desquamation  succeeds.  Exfoliation  of  the  ep 
occurs  over  the  whole  body.  This  commences  about  the  &ce  an 
and  it  occupies  several  days,  during  which  there  is  progressive  ii 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  child.  Where  the  skin  is  thin,  the  epi 
as  it  is  detached,  presents  a  furfuraceous  appearance ;  where  it  is  tl 
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upon  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  it  separates  in  a  layer 
of  considerable  thickness. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  scarlet  fever,  when  it  pursues  its  normal 
course,  without  complication  or  sequelse.  But  there  is  no  disease  which 
has  so  many  unfavorable  complications  and  sequelse  as  this.  The  liability 
to  these  renders  the  prognosis  in  all  cases  doubtful,  and  in  many  instances 
they  are  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  They  occur  both  in  mild  and 
severe  cases  of  scarlet  fever. 

The  great  difference  in  different  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  as  regards  inten- 
sity of  symptoms,  is  well  known.  It  is  sometimes  so  mild,  its  character- 
istic features  so  slight,  that  diagnosis  is  necessarily  uncertain.  Examples 
in  corroboration  of  thb  statement  are  not  infrequent.  In  the  spring  of 
1866 1  was  called  to  an  in&nt  thirteen  months  old,  who  had  slight  pharyn- 
gitis, and  an  indistinct  rash  over  a  part  of  the  surface.  In  two  days  the 
eruption  had  disappeared,  and  soon  after  the  health  was  apparently  fully 
restored.  Diagnosis  would  have  remained  doubtful,  except  for  sequelse. 
In  another  instance,  two  children  passed  through  the  entire  course  of 
scarlet  fever,  playing  every  day  in  the  street.  Although  the  intelligent 
grandmother  saw  the  rash  upon  them,  its  nature  was  not  suspected  till 
nearly  two  weeks  afterwards,  when  one  was  taken  with  fatal  nephritis  and 
general  anasarca.  In  cases  so  mild  as  these,  the  heat  of  surface  is  not 
greatly  increased,  nor  is  the  pulse  much  accelerated.  There  is  no  restless- 
ness, nor  is  the  digestive  function  materially  impaired.  The  rash  does  not 
have  so  deep  a  color,  nor  is  it  so  continuous  over  the  surface,  as  in  cases 
of  ordinary  gravity.  The  patient  begins  to  improve  in  from  two  to  four 
days,  and  is  soon  well.  So  mild  a  form  of  scarlet  fever  is,  however,  quite 
exceptional,  but  there  are  all  gradations,  from  this  mildness  to  that  malig- 
nant form  which  I  shall  presently  describe. 

There  b  usually  considerable  faucial  inflammation,  even  when  scarlet 
fever  pursues  a  regular  and  favorable  course.  If  the  pharyngitis  is 
intense  and  protracted,  many  writers  designate  the  disease  scarlatina 
anginosa.  There  is,  in  these  cases,  not  only  general  and  pretty  severe 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  with  swelling  of 
the  tonsils,  and  submucous  infiltration,  but  also  more  or  less  tumefaction 
around  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  due  to  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  connective  tissue  of  the  neck.  In  these  cases  the 
suffering  of  the  patient  is  greatly  increased  by  the  amount  of  local  disease. 
The  adenitis  and  cellulitis,  unless  slight,  do  not  subside  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  rash,  or  they  subside  more  slowly.  They  render  the 
febrile  movement  more  protracted.  The  swelling  due  to  these  inflamma- 
tions often  continues  one  or  two  weeks  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
rash,  or  even  longer,  when  it  disappears  by  resolution,  or  more  rarely  by 
suppuration,  the  abscess  opening  externally. 

IrregtUar  Form. — The  irregular  form  of  scarlet  fever  is  commonly  due 
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to  some  perturbating  cause.  This  caiise  ia  often  a  pre-existing  or  coe: 
disease,  or,  if  not  actual  disease,  at  least  disordered  state  of  system. 
esample,  a  little  girl,  in  ray  practice,  had  the  symptoms  of  scarlet 
such  as  febrile  movement  and  inflammation  of  the  buccal  and  Fauci 
face,  nearly  a  week  before  the  scarlatinous  eruption  appeared.  ] 
this  period  there  were  symptoms  of  enteritis,  which  declined  wh 
rash  occurred.  The  abdominal  affection  was  the  apparent  cause 
irregularity  in  the  malady.  If  scarlet  fever  occurs  during  an  att 
eutero-colitis,  there  is  frequently  no  eruptiou.  Most  practitioner! 
met  cases  like  the  folloning,  which  I  now  recall  to  mind:  Id  a 
where  scarlet  fever  was  prevailing,  a  little  child,  early  after  thi 
mencement  of  symptoms  which  seemed  to  be  plainly  referable  to  t 
authematic  affection,  was  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  and  the 
continued  two  or  perhaps  three  days,  when  death  occurred.  Tbei 
the  symptoms  and  appearances  of  severe  scarlet  fever,  but  witho 
eruption.  la  another  instance,  an  infant  in  the  warm  months  I 
protracted  eutero-colitis,  the  usual  summer  epidemic  of  this  city,  w 
parently  affected  with  scarlet  fever,  which  was  present  in  the  i 
There  were  the  characteristic  symptoms,  but  the  diarrhoea  continue 
there  was  no  rash. 

In  those  that  are  much  reduced  by  any  antecedent  disease,  as  pi 
or  that  have  a  disease,  chronic  or  acute,  which  produces  a  decided 
of  blood  towards  an  internal  organ,  the  eruption  is  commonly  tardj 
appearance,  indistinct,  or  wholly  absent.  The  diseases  which  mo 
quently  render  scarlet  fever  irregular  are  those  of  an  inflammatory  i 
Some  affections,  occurring  in  connection  with  scarlet  fever,  do  not  ( 
its  symptoms,  but  themselves  undergo  modification.  Scarlet  fever 
ring  in  a  child  having  pertussis  does  not  itself  undei^  any  m. 
change.  The  cough,  not  the  fever,  is  modified  (rendered  milder)  i 
the  coexistence  of  the  two. 

Bcarlet  fever  may  also  be  irregular  in  those  that  are  robust  an 
from  any  other  disease,  assuming  this  form  without  any  appreciabl 
turbating  cause.  In  1867  I  attended  a  young  lady,  whose  previous 
was  excellent,  and  whose  brother  was  sick  at  the  time  with  scarlet 
This  patient  had  considerable  fever,  with  pretty  severe  pharyngitii 
though  her  surface  was  repeatedly  examined,  no  eruption  could  be  ( 
ered.  Two  weeks  subsequently  she  became  affected  with  severe  nej 
anasarca,  effusion  into  at  least  one  of  the  pleural  cavities,  and  pr< 
into  the  pericardium,  the  case  ending  fatally. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  mention  the  irregular  and  incomplete  charai 
the  eruption  in  second  attacks  of  scarlet  fever,  which,  though  uncoi 
are  met  from  time  to  time.  Scarlet  fever  occurring  a  second  time 
times  presents  all  the  features  of  the  regular  disease  and  pursues  i 
mal  course,  but  it  is  much  more  apt  to  be  incomplete  and  irregula 
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tho  first  attack.     It  is  more  apt  to  be  irregular  if  the  interval  between 
the  two  has  been  short  than  if  several  years  have  elapsed. 

Malignant  Form. — ^This  form  of  scarlet  fever  is  in  some  epidemics 
common,  while  in  others  it  is  rare.  It  usually  commences  with  severe 
symptoms,  those  pertaining  to  the  nervous  system  predominating,  such  as 
intense  cephalalgia,  with  delirium.  Many  pass  rapidly  into  coma  and  die 
within  two  or  three  days.  They  succumb  to  the  virulence  of  the  scarlati- 
nous poison,  while  the  disease  is  still  in  its  commencement.  The  rash  in 
malignant  scarlet  fever  is  dusky.  It  disappears  by  pressure,  and  returns 
slowly  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  There  is,  therefore,  extreme  slug- 
gishness of  the  capillary  circulation.  In  some  there  is  great  restlessness. 
If  placed  in  one  position  on  the  bed  they  soon  throw  themselves,  in  a 
half-conscious  or  unconscious  state,  into  another.  They  do  not  speak  at 
all,  or  they  mutter  like  those  affected  by  the  graver  forms  of  typhus,  call- 
ing the  names  of  playmates,  or  talking  about  things  which  interested  them 
when  well.  There  is  great  elevation  of  temperature,  the  thermometer, 
placed  in  the  axilla,  rising  above  103°  to  104°,  even  to  107°,  and  the  heat 
of  surface  is  pungent,  except  when  the  case  approaches  a  fatal  termination. 
The  pulse  from  the  first  is  rapid,  numbering  from  130  to  160  per  minute. 
Sometimes  there  is  great  heat  of  head  and  body,  while  the  limbs  are  cool. 
This  is  an  unfavorable  sign. 

Severe  and  dangerous  nervous  symptoms,  as  convulsions  and  coma, 
occur  chiefly  within  the  first  three  or  four  days.  After  this  period  the 
danger  is  mainly  from  exhaustion.  Those  who  survive  the  onset  of  the 
disease,  often  have,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  severe  pharyngitis,  with 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  connective  tissue  around  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  accompanied  by  external  swelling.  The  pharyngitfs  is 
attended  by  more  or  less  secretion  of  mucus  or  muco-pus,  which,  some- 
times collecting  around  the  entrance  of  the  larynx,  causes  noisy  respira- 
tion, or  even,  if  the  system  is  greatly  prostrated,  embarrasses  respiration 
by  entering  the  larynx.  The  chief  danger,  however,  from  the  pharyngitis, 
is  due  to  the  exhaustion  which  it  causes.  By  rendering  deglutition  difli- 
cult,  it  interferes  seriously  with  nutrition. 

Complications. — Complications  may  occur  in  any  form  of  scarlet  fever, 
but  they  are  most  frequent  in  malignant  or  grave  cases.  The  most  com- 
mon and  serious  complication,  as  regards  the  nervous  system,  is  clonic 
convulsions.  These  occasionally  occur  at  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease, before  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  and  many  then  recover,  but  I 
have  not  seen,  nor  have  I  heard,  in  my  intercourse  with  physicians,  of 
any  case  which  recovered  when  convulsions  occurred  after  the  complete 
development  of  the  eruption.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  physicians 
of  this  city,  of  largest  experience,  inform  me  that  they  consider  convulsions 
during  the  eruptive  stage  an  almost  certain  precursor  of  death.  Convul- 
sive attacks  in  scarlatina  are  probably  due,  in  part,  to  congestion  of  the 
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nervous  centres,  for  we  sometimes  find,  in  young  children,  at  the 
the  seizure,  and  immediately  before  it,  the  anterior  fontanelle  proi 
and  forcibly  pulsating.  The  convulsions  uniformly  increase  the 
tion,  but,  aa  the  latter  antedates  the  former,  its  causative  relation  s< 
be  established.  But  the  most  important  element  in  the  causation 
vulsions  in  scarlet  fever  ie,  probably,  the  presence  in  the  blood 
scarlatinous  virus.  This,  whatever  its  exact  nature,  may,  in  my  o 
cause  convulsions,  with  or  without  the  co-operating  infiuence  of  con] 
as  urea  gives  rise  to  them  in  cases  of  uraemia.  Convulsions  occui 
the  commencement  of  scarlet  fever  are  usually  single.  If  repeate 
become  more  serious.  Convulsions  after  the  appearance  of  the  er 
either  end  at  once  in  coma,  or  they  return  at  short  intervals,  with 
ally  increasing  drowsiness,  till  coma  supen'enes. 

The  anginose  affection  iu  scarlet  fever  may  be  so  severe,  or  assun 
features,  as  to  constitute  a  complication.  It  may  become  more  serioi 
the  primary  disease  itself,  so  as  to  require  the  chief  treatment.  Dui 
recent  epidemics  of  diphtheria  in  this  city  many  cases  have  been  ol 
in  which  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  coexisted.  As  has  been  stat 
where,  a  pwudo-membranous  formation  upon  the  faucial  surface,  es[ 
over  the  tonsils,  is  not  uncommon  in  severe  anginose  scarlet  fever 
soft  or  pultaceous,  in  isolated  points  or  patebee,  and  easily  detache 
the  other  band,  in  the  cases  to  which  I  have  alluded,  of  diphtherit 
plication,  the  pseudo-membrane  is  firm  and  thick,  penetrating  the  i 
membrane  so  as  to  produce  bleeding  when  forcibly  detached,  as  in  p 
diphtheria.  Besides  affecting  the  &uce8,  the  diphtheritic  inflamnii 
very  apt  to  attack  the  nostrils,  causing  swelling  and  exudation,  so  s 
to  Embarrass  respiration.  This  complication  obviously  greatly  in 
the  severity  of  the  case.  It  intensifies  the  febrile  movement,  and  : 
it  more  protracted.  It  produces  or  increases  the  adenitis  and  ct 
around  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  causing  within  a  few  days,  if  unchecke 
tenderness  and  swelling  of  these  parts  as  to  render  movements  of  t 
and  deglutition  painful. 

An  occasional  result  of  severe  pharyngitis  in  scarlet  fever  is  suppi 
or  gangrene  occurring  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of  th 
Whether  suppuration  occur,  aud  an  abscess  form,  or  gangrene  rest 
complication  ia  often  serious.  Suppuration  or  gangrene  indicates 
tense  grade  of  infiammation  or  a  low  vitality  ;  but  many  with  thi 
plication  recover  through  a  protracted  convalescence. 

If  suppuration  is  extensive,  it  may  so  increase  the  debility  tha 
occurs  in  consequence.  Grangrene  is  a  more  serious  complication  ; 
slight,  it  renders  a  fatal  termination  highly  probable.  The  con 
tissue,  subcutaneous  or  intermuscular,  is  the  pait  which  primarily  s 
The  skin  over  the  gangreue  becomes  brown  or  dark,  and  separates  v 
slough.     In  the  majority  of  cases  the  slough  is  not  large.     Except 
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it  extends  so  deeply  that,  when  it  separates,  the  muscles  and  even  vessels 
of  the  neck  are  laid  bare,  and  the  appearance  is  revolting.  In  a  case  of 
this  sort,  which  I  saw  a  few  years  since  in  the  practice  of  another  phy- 
sician, the  cavity,  after  the  slough  had  separated,  was  irregular,  and 
sufRciently  large  to  admit  a  hen's  egg.  It  extended  a  considerable  dis- 
tance out  of  sight  under  the  skin,  and  finally  opened  a  vessel  from  which 
fatal  hsemorrhage  occurred. 

Gangrene  of  the  mouth  also  occurs  in  rare  instances,  either  as  a  com- 
plication or  sequel.  I  have  met  it  in  two  cases,  one  of  which  recovered. 
In  the  fatal  case  it  began  while  the  patient  was  still  under  treatment  for 
the  fever,  and  was  first  discovered  by  the  loss  of  two  incisors.  The  one 
that  recovered  also  lost  two  incisors,  and  a  part  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone.  The  one  that  died  was  scrofulous,  though  its  regimen  was  good ; 
the  other  lived  in  a  tenement-house,  and  was  ill  cared  for.  Rilliet  and 
Barthez  relate  three  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  occurring,  however, 
not  as  a  complication,  but  sequel,  of  scarlet  fever.  One  of  these  patients 
had,  within  eighteen  days,  varioloid,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles ;  these  dis- 
eases ending  in  fatal  gangrene  of  the  phar3mx  and  cheek.  The  second 
child  was  taken,  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the  commencement  of  scarlet 
fever,  with  gangrene  of  the  pharynx,  succeeded  by  that  of  the  cheek,  and 
died  on  the  twenty-fourth  day.  In  the  third  case  the  gangrene  was  pre- 
ceded by  small-pox  as  well  as  scarlatina.  Other  observers  have  recorded 
similar  cases. 

Another  complication,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  is 
entero-colitis.  This  may  antedate  the  scarlet  fever.  In  other  cases, 
entero-colitis  commences  either  with  the  scarlet  fever,  or  during  its  course. 
Diarrhoea  often  occurs  in  connection  with  the  vomiting,  in  the  first  hours 
of  the  fever ;  and  it  commonly  ceases  during  the  first  or  second  day.  Oc- 
casionally it  continues  with  greater  or  less  severity,  when  it  constitutes  a 
serious  complication ;  it  is  in  these  cases  due  to  intestinal  inflammation. 
Bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  so  common  in  measles,  do  not  often  complicate 
scarlet  fever. 

A  not  infrequent  complication  is  articular  rheumatism,  occurring  when 
the  fever  begins  to  decline.  Mild  cases  are  more  liable  to  it  than  those 
having  a  severe  form.  Attention  is  called  to  it  by  the  complaint  of  the 
child  of  pain  or  tenderness  in  the  afiected  joints ;  or,  if  he  is  too  young  to 
speak,  by  evidences  of  pain  when  the  joints  are  pressed  or  moved.  There 
are  usually  but  little  swelling  and  redness,  and  there  are  fewer  joints 
afiected  than  in  most  cases  of  acute  primary  rheumatism.  In  my  practice, 
a  common  seat  of  scarlatinous  rheumatism  has  been  the  areolar  tissue  of 
the  wrist.  The  inflammation  and  infiltration  are  less  than  in  primary  acute 
rheumatism.  This  complication  is  not,  ordinarily,  serious ;  nor  does  it,  as  a 
rule,  materially  retard  convalescence.  A  physician  of  this  city,  however, 
informs  me  of  two  cases  in  which  cardiac  inflammation  occurred  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  articular  affection,  as  it  so  frequently  does  in  idiopathic 
rheumatism.  The  urates  are  not  so  commonly  present  in  the  urine  in 
scarlatinous  as  in  ordinary  acute  rheumatism. 

Serous  inflammation,  especially  that  afiecting  the  peritoneum,  pleura,  or 
pericardium,  is  a  common  complication,  independently  of  the  rheumatic 
affection.  It  occurs  during  the  desquamative  period,  and,  continuing 
afterwards,  becomes  a  sequel.  Many  such  cases  are  fatal.  Pericarditis 
may  be  with  difficulty  diagnosticated,  if  it  is  slight,  and  attended  by  only 
a  moderate  amount  of  effusion,  and  it  is,  doubtless,  often  the  cause  of  death 
in  those  who  die  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  during  or  soon  afler  an  attack 
of  scarlet  fever.  The  pleuritis  is  often  suppurative  (empyema),  usually 
requiring  thoracentesis  for  its  cure,  but  recovery  by  ulceration  is  possible. 
Thus  in  1865  I  attended  a  little  girl  in  a  mild  attack  of  the  fever,  and 
when  the  case  was  about  being  discharged,  severe  pleurisy  began  on  the 
right  side.  The  pleural  cavity  was  soon  half  filled  with  liquid,  and  after 
a  sickness  of  two  months,  this  liquid,  mainly  pus,  communicated  with  a 
bronchial  tube,  and  was  expectorated.     She  immediately  recovered. 

In  the  following  case,  the  records  of  which  are  from  my  note-book,  peri- 
cardial and  peritoneal  inflammation  occurred  as  a  complication  of  scarlet 
fever : 

Case, — April  7th,  1860,  C ,  girl,  ^we  years  and  ten  months  old,  had 

measles  two  years,  and  hooping-cough  one  year  ago.  With  the  exception 
of  a  slight  cough,  she  has  since  remained  well,  till  the  present  sickness. 
Scarlatina  commenced  April  4th,  and  on  the  5th  the  eruption  appeared. 
Symptoms  severe,  but  regular;  pulse  158,  full ;  surface  hot,  and  covered 
with  the  eruption;  delirium  at  night;  stomach  irritable;  constipation. 
April  8th  to  10th,  symptoms  about  the  same ;  no  delirium,  however ;  pulse 
varying  from  124  to  153  per  minute ;  a  deposit  of  urates  in  the  urine. 

11th.  To-day,  for  the  first,  has  severe  pain  in  the  epigastnum,  accom- 
panied by  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  moderate  distension  at  this  point. 
The  symptoms  otherwise  are  favorable,  though  pretty  severe ;  pulse  140 ; 
respiration  moderately  accelerated,  but  the  rhythm  natural ;  respiratory 
murmur  distinctly  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  chest,  vesicular  in  character, 
and  without  r^les.  Has  taken  till  to-day  mainly  diaphoretic  mixtures; 
to-day  pulv.  i[)ecac.  comp.,  gr.  iij,  every  three  or  four  hours,  is  ordered ;  a 
flaxseed  poultice  to  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium ;  diet  nutritious,  with 
moderate  use  of  stimulants. 

12th.  Epigastric  pain  still  severe;  great  tenderness  on  pressure;  con- 
siderable aistension  at  this  point,  and  percussion  elicits  a  dull  sound ; 
passed  a  restless  night ;  when  asked  where  she  feels  pain,  she  points  to  the 
throat  and  epigastric  region ;  pulse  130  to  140  per  minute;  rash  fading; 
surface  warm  ;  bowels  somewhat  relaxed  ;  urine  passed  in  usual  quantity. 
The  treatment  by  Dover's  powder  and  poultices  is  continued,  and  a  leech 
is  to-day  applied  to  the  epigastrium. 

13th.  Pain  less  severe,  but  considerable  tenderness  on  pressure ;  pulse 
about  the  same  as  yesterday ;  has  had  through  her  sickness  a  slight  cough. 
She  talks  rationally,  and  sits  much  of  the  time  in  bed. 

14th.  Continued  in  the  same  state  as  described  in  yesterday's  records, 
till  3  P.M.  yesterday,  when  she  became  suddenly  worse ;  her  respiration 
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was  short  and  gasping ;  she  spoke,  with  an  effort,  in  a  whisper,  but  con- 
tinued conscious ;  and  her  pulse  was  strong.  Death  occurred  at  5  p.m., 
apparently  from  obstructed  respiration.  In  the  last  days  of  her  sickness 
there  was  but  little  pharyngitis,  and  little  or  no  external  swelling. 

Autopsy  twenty-four  hours  after  death, — Body  a  little  emaciated;  heart 
large  for  a  child  of  five  years;  about  one  ounce  of  turbid  serum  in  the 
pericardium ;  a  sofl  deposit  of  lymph  within  the  pericardial  sac  at  the 
base  of  the  heart  around  the  origin  of  the  great  vessels,  an  evidence  of  recent 
circumscribed  pericarditis ;  from  four  to  eight  ounces  of  transparent  serum 
in  each  pleural  cavity;  no  fibrin  upon  or  opacity  of  the  pleural  surfaces; 
mucous  membrane  of  bronchial  tubes  injected  in  streaks,  and  muco-pus 
can  be  pressed  from  them ;  both  lungs  can  be  readily  inflated,  with  the 
exception  of  small  portions  of  both  the  lower  lobes,  which  are  hepatized, 
and  can  be  but  partially  inflated ;  liver  enlarged,  presenting  a  congested 
appearance,  and  extending  some  four  inches  below  the  free  border  of  the 
ribs ;  upon  its  convex  surrace  in  the  epigastrium,  corresponding  with  the 
seat  of  the  pain,  is  a  white,  rough  patch  of  fibrin,  ab  mi  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter;  kidneys  congested;  stomach  and  small  intestines 
apparently  healthy;  mesenteric  glands  moderately  enlarged ;  mucous  mem- 
brane of  transverse  and  descending  colon  somewhat  injected  and  thickened, 
showing  mild  colitis ;  no  ulceration  noticed ;  brain  not  examined. 

Microscopic  examination  was  made  of  the  blood,  hepatized  portions  of 
lung,  etc.,  but  nothing  of  special  interest  in  this  connection  was  observed. 

This  case  is  instructive  as  showing  the  liability  which  exists  in  and  after 
scarlet  fever  to  serous  inflammations,  and  the  difficulty  of  diagnosticating 
them  in  certain  cases  on  account  of  their  circumscribed  character.  i 

Sequel^l — The  complications  described  above  may  occur  as  sequel®, 
but  there  is  another  pathological  state  which  may  be  a  complication,  and 
is  a  common  and  serious  sequel.  I  refer  to  nephritis  with  albuminuria. 
This  occasionally  commences  in  scarlet  fever,  but  usually  not  till  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  rash.  There  is  sometimes,  during  the  course  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  even  subsequently,  slight  albuminuria  due  to  simple  congestion 
of  the  kidneys,  but  the  albuminuria  to  which  I  allude,  and  which  requires 
treatment,  is  more  serious.  Its  anatomical  character  is  as  follows :  Hy- 
persemia,  and  perceptible  increase  in  volume  of  the  kidneys ;  proliferation 
of  the  renal  epithelial  cells  like  that  of  the  epidermis,  and  a  granular 
deposit  in  them ;  the  escape  of  albumen  from  the  engorged  capillaries, 
and  its  appearance  in  the  urine ;  the  formation  of  fibrinous  casts  in  the 
tubuli  uriniferi,  these  casts  often  containing  more  or  fewer  epithelial  cells; 
the  escape  of  the  casts  from  the  kidneys  with  the  urine ;  diminution  of 
amount  of  urea  excreted,  and,  therefore,  its  accumulation  in  the  blood ; 
and,  finally,  rupture  of  the  engorged  capillaries  of  the  kidneys,  and  min- 
gling of  the  elements  of  the  blood  with  the  urine. 

The  presence,  therefore,  of  this  renal  affection  can  be  readily  ascertained 
by  examining  the  urine.  The  quantity  of  albumen  which  this  liquid 
contains  can  be  approximately  ascertained  by  adding  nitric  acid  or  ap- 
plying heat.    If  the  quantity  is  small,  simple  cloudiness  is  produced ;  if 
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large,  the  urine  becomes  thick  and  white,  and  in  extreme  cases  almost 
semi-solid  from  coagulation  of  the  albumen.  The  character  of  the  urine 
can,  however,  be  more  a,ccurately  ascertained  by  the  microscope  than  by 
the  tests  which  have  been  mentioned,  since  by  it  we  discover  the  fibrinous 
casts,  altered  epithelial  cells,  and  blood-corpuscles. 

Nephritis,  with  the  consequent  uraemia,  soon  gives  rise  to  evident  symp- 
toms. Serous  effusion  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  altered  state  of 
the  blood,  the  most  common  form  of  which  is  anasarca,  occurring  upon  the 
face  and  limbs,  and  sometimes  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  trunk.  Often 
the  effusion  occurs  only  in  the  external  connective  tissue,  and  the  result  is 
then  favorable ;  but  in  other  cases  it  pccurs,  and  in  the  order  mentioned 
as  regards  frequency,  in  the  lungs  (oedema  pulmonum),  serous  cavities, 
and,  lastly,  in  the  submucous  connective  tissue  of  the  larynx  (oedema  glot- 
tidis).  The  internal  effusion  should  excite  the  gravest  apprehensions,  as 
it  is  often  fatal.  Fortunately,  it  is  in  most  cases  preceded,  as  well  as 
accompanied,  by  anasarca,  which  is  easily  detected,  so  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient forewarning.  The  fact  of  an  occasional  exception  to  this  rule  should 
be  borne  in  mind. 

Scarlatinous  nephritis,  with  consequent  ursemia,  is  due  to  the  direct 
effect  of  the  scarlatinous  poison  on  the  kidneys.  I  have  known  it  occur  in 
the  nurse  who  attended  a  child  through  the  fever,  but  did  not  suffer  from 
the  fever  herself.  It  sometimes  occurs  quite  abruptly,  and  often  when  the 
patient  has  been  progressively  convalescing,  and,  perhaps,  has  seemed  out 
of  danger.  In  most  cases,  however,  there  are  well-marked  premonitory 
symptoms,  as  fever,  restlessness,  loss  of  appetite.  The  anasarca  is  first 
observed  in  the  face  or  about  the  ankles.  Sometimes  it  remains  inconsid- 
erable, but  in  other  cases  it  increases  day  by  day,  more  or  less  rapidly, 
till  the  appearance  of  the  patient  is  much  altered.  In  marked  cases  of 
anasarca  the  features  are  so  bloated  that  their  natural  expression  is  lost. 
The  volume  of  the  trunk  and  legs  is  augmented,  and  more  slowly,  that  of 
the  arms.  In  the  male  child  the.  penis  and  scrotum  frequently  attain 
three  or  four  times  their  normal  dimensions,  in  consequence  of  serous  infil- 
tration. 

The  duration  of  the  anasarca  or  dropsy  is  very  different  in  different 
cases.  If  the  form  be  oedema  pulmonum,  oedema  glottidis,  or  intracranial 
effusion,  death  is  speedy.  It  may  occur  even  within  a  day.  Hydrothorax 
and  hydropericardium  are  also  ordinarily  fatal,  though  not  so  speedily ; 
while  in  ascites  the  prognosis  is  much  more  fistvorable.  The  duration  of 
anasarca  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  unless  it  is  very  slight, 
is  commonly  not  less  than  two  or  three  weeks,  and  is  often  much  longer. 
There  is  another  and  an  important  source  of  danger  apart  from  the  serous 
effusions,  namely,  the  retention  of  urea  in  the  blood.  Convulsions,  coma, 
and  death  may  occur  from  ursemic  poisoning,  as  in  Bright's  disease.  In 
such  cases  there  is  great  and  continued  scantiness  of  urine,  in  consequence 
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of  obstructioD  in  the  tubuli  uriuiferi  from  fibrinous  casts  and  granular 
and  swollen  epithelial  cells. 

The  liability  to  this  renal  affection  is  greatly  increased,  and  in  some 
cases  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  close  relationship,  as  regards  their 
functions,  which  exists  between  the  skin  and  kidneys.  A  common  ex- 
citing cause  b  exposure  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature  or  currents  of  air, 
by  which  the  surface  is  chilled,  and  cutaneous  transpiration  checked,  at 
the  time  when  the  old  epidermis  is  being  detached.  The  increased  burden 
thrown  upon  the  kidneys  results  in  the  pathological  state  which  has  been 
described.  This  remark  does  not  conflict  with  the  statement  already  made, 
that  the  nephritis  is  due  to  the  direct  effect  of  the  scarlatinous  principle  on 
the  kidneys,  the  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  skin  merely  increasing 
the  functional  activity  of  these  organs  and  rendering  them  mor^  susceptible 
to  the  disease.  All  who  have  seen  much  of  scarlet  fever  can  recall  to  mind 
cases  in  which  the  patients  had  nearly  recovered,  when  from  some  needless 
exposure  in  the  streets,  or  by  chilling  of  the  body  in  a  cold  room,  or  open 
window,  this  affection  occurred,  with  perhaps  a  fatal  result.  Elsewhere  I 
have  alluded  to  a  case  in  which  scarlet  fever  was  only  detected  by  this 
sequel,  which  began  when  the  child  was  daily  exposed  in  the  open  air. 
But  many  children  who  have  been  attended  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
who,  through  the  whole  desquamative  period,  are  kept  in  a  uniform  tem- 
perature, nevertheless  become  affected  with  albuminuria  and  dropsy,  so 
that  there  is  sufficient  cause  of  this  sequel  in  the  state  of  the  child  and  the 
nature  of  the  disease  through  which  he  has  passed,  apart  from  extraneous 
influences.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  albuminuria  is  more  apt  to  occur 
after  mild  than  severe  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  observations  show  that 
this  difference  in  liability  to  albuminuria  is  intrinsic ;  in  other  words,  that 
it  does  not  depend,  as  some  have  supposed,  on  a  difference  in  the  hygienic 
management  of  mild  and  severe  scarlatina. 

The  symptoms  in  scarlatinous  nephritis  vary  not  only  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  inflammation,  but  also  according  to  the  amount  and  seat  of 
the  effusion.  I  have  stated  that  it  usually  commences  with  languor  and 
more  or  less  fever.  The  pulse  remains  accelerated,  the  skin  b  hot  and 
dry,  and  the  appetite  poor.  Thb  affection,  if  slight,  may  occur  without 
appreciable  effusion,  either  in  the  connective  tissue  or  the  cavities,  but  ordi- 
narily in  these  mild  cases  a  little  puffiness  is  observed  around  the  eyes  or 
upon  the  extremities.  In  the  majority  of  cases  more  extensive  anasarca 
results.  The  skin  b  then  pallid,  dbtended,  and  pitting  on  pressure.  The 
anasarca  does  not,  in  most  instances,  give  rise  to  any  marked  symptoms. 
If  oedema  glottidis  or  pulmonum  occur,  the  respiration  becomes  rapidly 
more  embarrassed,  till  soon  the  blood  b  no  longer  sufficiently  oxygenated 
for  the  purposes  of  life.  The  chief  symptom  in  hydrothorax  b  accelerated 
and  difficult  respiration ;  in  hydropericardium  the  symptoms  are  such  as 
arbe  from  embarrassed  action  of  the  heart ;  in  ascites  there  are  either  no 
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marked  symptoms,  or,  if  the  amount  of  liquid  is  large,  there  may  be  more 
or  less  embarrassment  of  respiration  from  compression  of  the  lungs. 

OtorrJicea, — Inflammation  of  the  external  ear,  giving  rise  to  otorrhoea, 
is  a  frequent  sequel  of  scarlet  fever.  It  sometimes  commences  as  a  com- 
plication in  the  last  stages  of  the  fever  ;  at  other  times  it  begins  during 
convalescence.  It  often  produces  a  degree  of  deafness,  which,  in  most  in- 
stances, soon  passes  ofi*.  A  thin,  purulent  discharge  from  the  ear  may 
remain  for  months  or  even  years,  and  hence  the  name  which  designates 
this  affection.  In  exceptional  cases,  internal  otitis  occurs.  This  is  a  more 
serious  sequel ;  it  may  impair  the  hearing  permanently.  There  are  cases 
in  which  not  only  the  drum  of  the  ear  is  destroyed,  but  the  ossicles  are 
detached,  and  lost  through  the  external  ear.  Complete  deafness  then 
results.  I  have  met  one  case,  in  which  both  ears  were  so  injured  by  scarlet 
fever  in  infancy,  that  the  child  grew  up  a  mute.  The  result  is  sometimes 
still  more  serious.  The  inflammation  may  extend  inwards,  causing  caries 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  till  it  reaches  the  lateral  or 
petrosal  sinuses.  The  inflammation  then  causes  thickening  and  bulging 
of  the  walls  of  the  sinuses,  and,  consequently,  partial  obstruction  to  the 
circulation,  congestion  in  the  veins  and  sinuses,  the  formation  of  thrombi, 
and  finally  coma  and  death.  Fortunately,  this  melancholy  termination 
of  scarlatinous  otitis  is  not  frequent. 

Anatomical  Characters. — There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining 
what  are  the  anatomical  characters  of  scarlet  fever,  since  so  many  who 
die  of  this  disease  have  a  complication,  and  the  lesions  of  this  are  super- 
added to  those  of  the  fever.  The  following,  however,  are  the  facts  which 
have  been  ascertained  in  reference  to  this  point.  In  many  the  brain,  its 
membranes,  and  the  lungs  are  congested ;  often,  also,  the  Peyerian,  soli- 
tary, and  mesenteric  glands  are  enlarged,  and  the  spleen  enlarged  and 
softened.  The  liver  and  kidneys  do  not  present  any  notable  alteration, 
though  the  latter  are  so  often  aflected  during  the  period  of  convalescence. 
Dr.  Samuel  Fenwick  (London  Lancet,  July  23d,  1864)  has  made  post- 
mortem examinations  in  sixteen  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  concludes  from 
them  that  there  is  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  like  that  of  the  skin,  and  that  there  is  desquamation  of  the 
epithelial  cells  from  those  portions  of  the  digestive  tube  like  that  of  the 
epidermis.  I  have  had  opportunity  of  examining  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines in  a  few  instances  in  those  who  died  in  the  eruptive  stage,  in  the 
Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  and  did  not  find  any  unusual  hypersemia 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  surface,  unless  when  gastro-intestinal  inflammation 
had  occurred  as  a  complication.  In  malignant  cases,  in  which  the  cardiac 
systole  is  feeble  in  the  last  hours  of  life,  ante-mortem  coagulation  of  fibrin 
frequently  occurs  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  obstructing  the  circulation, 
and  being  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  These  clots  are  large  and 
whitish,  or  yellowish-white. 
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Nature. — Scarlet  fever  presents  in  a  marked  degree  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  contagious  affections.  It  is  highly  infectious;  it  is  also 
inoculable.  BtoU,  d'Araboise,  and  others  successfully  inoculated  with  the 
scarlatinous  virus,  using  the  blood,  but  without  diminishing  the  intensity 
of  the  disease.  Whether  scarlatina  ever  originates  spontaneously  is  un- 
certain ;  but  if  it  do,  such  cases  are  rare.  It  is  disseminated  by  exposure 
to  patients  or  fomites,  though  the  distance  to  which  it  is  contagious  is 
short,  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  yards.  Some  consider  the 
distance  to  be  even  less  than  one  yard.  Knowledge  of  this  fact  is  impor- 
tant, as  by  isolating  in  a  family  a  child  attacked  by  scarlet  fever,  and 
allowing  no  communication  with  the  nurse,  the  other  children  often  es- 
cape. A  very  common  mode  of  communication  is  by  clothing,  so  that  a 
third  person  is  the  medium  of  transmission.  I  have  noticed  that  when 
scarlet  fever,  as  well  as  measles,  is  epidemic  in  this  city,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases,  nearly  all,  indeed,  of  the  first  cases,  can  be  traced  to  the 
public  schools.  Exposure  occurs  through  those  children  who  come  from 
apartments  where  cases  are  under  treatment.  Physicians,  and  especially 
nurses,  are  sometimes  the  medium  of  communication.  A  medical  friend 
of  mine  went  directly  from  some  children  with  scarlet  fever,  whom  he  was 
attending,  to  another  family,  where  he  took  a  little  girl  upon  his  knee. 
This  girl  in  a  few  days  became  affected  with  scarlet  fever  and  died.  The 
two  remaining  children  in  the  family  were  then  attacked,  and  one  died. 
Murchison  alludes  to  similar  cases  (London  La^icet,  August  13th,  1864). 
In  one  instance  in  my  practice  scarlet  fever  was  communicated  to  an 
infant  by  a  washerwoman  whose  own  child  had  the  disease,  and  who,  on 
reaching  the  house  where  she  had  been  engaged  to  work,  threw  her  shawl 
over  the  cradle  where  the  infant  was  sleeping.  Six  days  later  the  infant 
was  attacked.  Mason  Good  cites  a  case  where  a  box  of  toys  was  the 
medium  of  communication ;  and  it  is  said  that  even  a  letter  has  been. 
The  scarlatinous  virus  may  remain  for  weeks  and  even  months  in  apart- 
ments, clothing,  or  in  or  upon  the  person  of  one  who  has  been  affected, 
without  any  appreciable  diminution  in  its  effectiveness.  A  physician  of 
this  city,  in  whose  family  scarlet  fever  occurred,  excluded  a  child  from 
the  room  occupied  by  the  patients,  and  from  the  patients  themselves,  for 
a  mopth  after  the  last  case  occurred,  and  yet,  although  precautions  had 
been  taken  in  reference  to  clothes  and  bedding,  this  child  was  taken  with 
scarlet  fever  soon  after  it  was  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  other  children. 
The/ather  believes  .that  the  exposure  was  through  the  otorrhoea  of  one  of 
the  children.  Observations,  indeed,  appear  fully  to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  discharge  from  the  ear  or  nostrils,  and  the  particles  of  epidermis 
which  have  exfoliated,  may  retain  the  virus  and  be  the  medium  of  com- 
municating the  malady  several  weeks  after  the  fever  has  terminated.  In 
a  case  in  my  practice  a  little  girl  returned  home  six  weeks  aft;er  her 
brother  had  scarlet  fever,  and,  within  a  few  days,  took  the  disease.    A 
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more  strikiDg  example  occurred  Id  the  practice  of  Dr.  Kearney  Rogers, 
formerly  a  prominent  and  much-esteemed  surgeon  of  this  city,  and  was  re- 
lated to  me  by  an  intelligent  friend  of  the  family  since  the  Doctor's  death. 
Six  children  in  a  family  had  scarlet  fever.  Three  and  a  half  months  sub- 
sequently another  child,  living  at  a  distance,  was  allowed  to  visit  them  in 
the  apartments  where  they  had  been  sick.  One  week  from  that  day  this 
child  also  sickened  with  the  same  malady.  Dr.  Elliotson  states  that  a  patient 
with  scarlet  fever  was  admitted  into  one  of  the  wards  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  and,  for  two  years  subsequently,  young  persons  who  were  ad- 
mitted into  this  ward  were  apt  to  take  the  disease.  Dr.  Richardson  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  family  of  four  children,  residing  in  the  country.  One 
died  of  malignant  scarlet  fever,  and  the  rest,  who  had  been  removed,  es- 
caped. Some  weeks  subsequently  one  of  the  children  returned,  but  within 
twenty-four  hours  took  scarlet  fever  and  died.  The  cottage  was  now  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  whitewashed,  and  the  clothing  destroyed.  Four  mouths 
then  elapsed,  when  the  third  child  returned  home,  who  also  took  scarlet 
fever  in  a  malignant  form  and  died.  It  was  believed  that  the  virus  re- 
mained attached  to  the  thatch,  which  extended  close  to  the  children's  bed. 
Other  similar  examples  might  be  mentioned,  sufficient  to  establish  the 
fact  of  the  great  permanence  of  the  scarlatinous  virus. 

The  period  of  incubation  in  scarlet  fever  varies.  It  is  seen  in  the  re- 
markable example  of  contagion,  given  above,  that  it  was  only  twenty-four 
hours.  Trousseau  also  relates  an  interesting  example  of  short  incubation. 
"An  English  gentleman  with  his  daughter  was  returning  from  Pau  to 
London,  and  was  joined  at  Paris  by  another  daughter,  who  came  direct 
from  London.  Scarlet  fever  was  prevalent  in  London,  but  there  was  not 
a  case  of  it  at  Pau.  The  second  daughter  was  seized  with  scarlet  fever  in 
crossing  the  Channel,  and  joined  her  relatives  in  Paris  seven  or  eight  hours 
later.  She  occupied  the  same  room  in  the  hotel  as  her  sister,  who  was  also 
attacked  within  twenty-four  hours."  The  incubative  period  is,  however, 
seldom  so  shoii;.  It  is  usually  from  three  to  eight  days.  I  might  cite 
several  cases  in  which  this  was  its  duration.  Some  writers  allude  to  cases 
in  which  two,  three,  or  even  four  weeks  elapsed  from  the  time  of  exposure 
to  the  appearance  of  the  disease.  It  is,  however,  a  question  whether  in 
such  cases  there  may  not  have  been  a  second  and  more  recent  exposure. 
Rostan  alludes  to  cases  in  which  scarlet  fever  was  communicated  by  inocu- 
lation, and  in  which  the  period  of  incubation  was  seven  days. 

Scarlet  fever  occurs  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  three  an4  ten 
years.  It  is  infrequent  under  the  age  of  one  year,  and  infants  under  the 
age  of  three  months  may  be  considered  safe  from  an  attack  of  it,  though 
fully  exposed.  Cases  have  been  reported  of  scarlet  fever  occurring  in  the 
foetus,  and  manifesting  itself  by  the  usual  signs  at  birth.  But  a  clear 
diagnosis  in  such  instances  is  necessarily  difficult,  on  account  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  scarlatinous  eruption  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nature  of  the 
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cutaneous  circulation  in  the  newly  born  on  the  other.  It  is  probable  that, 
in  the  cases  alluded  to,  there  was  an  error  of  diagnosis.  Certainly  in  two 
instances  I  have  known  women  immediately  after  their  confinement  (within 
a  week)  take  scarlet  fever,  and  although  they  communicated  the  disease  to 
others,  did  not  to  their  infants.  Murchison  states  that  twice  he  has  known 
women  with  scarlet  fever  to  be  confined,  and  in  both  instances  the  infants 
were  healthy. 

Most  adults  possess  immunity  from  scarlet  fevei,  although  not  protected 
by  an  attack  of  it  in  childhood.  Parturient  women,  however,  are  liable  to 
it,  and  there  is  considerable  danger  that  the  physicians  who  attend  them, 
if  at  the  same  time  visiting  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  may  communicate  it  to 
them. 

Scarlet  fever  is  sometimes  sporadic,  but,  as  we  meet  it  in  this  country, 
it  occurs  most  frequently  as  an  epidemic.  The  epidemics  vary  greatly  in 
type.  Some  are  mild,  and  attended  by  few  complications,  so  that  the  re- 
sult of  treatment  is  eminently  satisfactory.  In  other  epidemics  the  type  is 
malignant,  the  complications  frequent,  and  the  percentage  of  deaths  large. 
There  is  sometimes  a  succession  of  epidemics  of  one  type,  and  then  the 
character  of  the  disease  changes.  This  fact  of  a  variable  type  is  important 
as  regards  the  value  of  statistics  relating  to  treatment.  Each  epidemic  has 
its  prevailing  character,  but  when  the  form  is  mild,  there  is  now  and  then 
a  case  of  severity,  and  when  it  is  malignant,  now  and  then  one  of  unusual 
mildness.  The  epidemic  influence  is  sometimes  manifested  in  those  ex- 
posed to  scarlet  fever  by  the  occurrence  of  pharyngitis,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  nephritis.  Professor  George  B.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  says  (  Treatise 
on  the  Practice  of  Med,) :  "  I  seldom  attend  cases  of  scarlet  fever  without 
having  sore  throat" 

Scarlatina  usually  occurs  but  once  in  the  same  individual,  but  a  second 
attack  after  the  lapse  of  several  years  is  not  uncommon,  and  there  are  even 
cases  on  record  of  a  third  attack.  But  physicians  sometimes  mistake  roseola 
or  erythema  for  scarlet  fever,  and,  though  afterwards  aware  of  their  mistake, 
do  not  correct  their  diagnosis.  Hence  there  is  a  belief  in  the  community 
that  second  attacks  of  scarlet  fever  are  more  frequent  than  they  really  are. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  commencement  of  scarlet  fever,  prior  to  the  erup- 
tion, there  are  no  symptoms  or  appearances  which  will  enable  us  to  make 
a  positive  diagnosis.  Positive  statement  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease  might  better  be  deferred,  for  the  credit  of  the  physician.  Still,  if  a 
child  with  regular  bowels,  and  no  appreciable  local  disease,  a  few  days 
after  exposure  to  scarlet  fever,  is  suddenly  seized  with  intense  fewer,  the 
pulse  rising  to  110,  120,  or  more,  and  the  temperature  to  102^,  103°,  or 
105°,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  disease  is  scarlet  fever.  The  diagnosis 
is  rendered  more  certain  if  there  is  vomiting,  and  especially  if,  as  is  often 
the  case,  there  is,  at  this  early  period,  a  blush  of  redness  upon  the  fauces. 

When  the  eruption  has  appeared,  the  nature  of  the  malady  is,  in  most 
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cases,  apparent.  Still,  roseola  or  erythema,  due  to  intestinal  derangement 
or  other  causes,  has  often,  as  already  stated,  been  mistaken  for  scarlet 
fever.  A  day  or  two  suffices  to  show  the  error.  In  scarlet  fever  there  is 
more  inflammation  of  the  faucial  and  buccal  surface,  more  continuous  and 
persistent  redness  of  the  skin,  and  greater  intensity  and  persistence  of 
symptoms,  than  in  those  diseases.  Scarlet  fever  is  also  further  distin- 
guished from  them  by  the  papular  elevations  upon  the  tongue,  and  the 
minute  papulae  upon  the  skin.  Besides,  in  scarlet  fever,  except  in  the 
mildest  cases,  there  is  from  the  first  the  aspect  of  serious  sickness,  which 
roseola  and  erythema  do  not  present. 

Scarlet  fever  and  measles  were  long  considered  identical  by  the  profes- 
sion, and,  though  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  two  diseases  can  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  there  are  instances  in  which  the  differential 
diagnosis  is  attended  by  some  difficulty.  Measles  occurring  in  a  robust 
child,  with  an  active  cutaneous  circulation, sometimes  presents  a  continuous 
eruption  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  surface,  like  the  eruption  of  scar- 
let fever.  But  the  longer  period  of  invasion,  the  coryza  and  bronchitis, 
and  the  absence  or  slight  degree  of  pharyngitis,  in  connection  with  other 
symptoms,  enable  us  to  distinguish  these  cases  from  scarlatina.  Moreover, 
in  those  cases  of  measles  in  which  there  is  continuous  redness  of  surface 
where  the  circulation  is  most  active,  as  upon  the  face,  the  characteristic 
rubeolous  eruption  is  present  in  other  parts,  so  that,  with  care  in  examina- 
tion, error  of  diagnosis  may  be  avoided.  Scarlet  fever  and  measles  may 
indeed  occur  together,  but  such  a  complication  is  rare. 

The  greatest  difficulty  of  diagnosis  occurs  in  abnormal  scarlatina,  espe- 
cially when  the  rash  is  partial  and  indistinct.  There  is  apt  to  be,  in  this 
form  of  the  disease,  an  inflammatory  complication,  which  causes  with- 
drawal of  blood  from  the  surface,  and  it  is  sometimes  very  puzzling  to  de- 
cide whether  this  is  a  complication,  or  the  sole  disease.  The  points  in- 
volved in  diagnosis  are  numerous,  but  they  are  sometimes  not  sufficient  to 
show  the  character  of  the  affection.  Generally,  however,  by  observing  the 
clinical  history  from  day  to  day,  the  diagnosis  is  established.  In  cases  of 
doubt  it  is  safest  to  adopt  such  hygienic  management  as  is  appropriate  to 
scarlet  fever. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  on  the  form  of  the  disease,  whether 
mild  or  severe,  the  presence  or  absence  of  complications,  and  the  strength 
of  the  patient.  The  mortality  varies  greatly  in  different  epidemics.  In 
epidemics  of  a  mild  type,  the  mortality  is  sometimes  not  more  than  one  in 
twelve,  and  the  ratio  may  be  less ;  whereas,  if  a  severe  form  is  prevailing, 
not  more  than  one  recovers  in  every  two,  three,  or  four.  The  mortality  is 
greater  in  the  city  than  country,  in  hospital  than  in  private  practice. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez,  in  hospital  practice,  lost  forty-six  out  of  eighty-seven. 
Scarlatina  is,  of  itself,  less  fatal  than  statistics  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
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since  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  die  in  consequence  of  it  die  from  com- 
plications or  from  sequelae,  rather  than  from  the  primary  disease. 

The  symptoms,  in  the  first  days  of  scarlet  fever,  which  indicate  an  un- 
favorable termination,  are  convulsions,  except  at  the  very  commencement, 
great  drowsiness,  with  jactitation,  great  elevation  of  temperature,  a  rapid 
pulse,  duskiness  of  the  eruption,  and  feeble  capillary  circulation.  At  a 
later  period,  particularly  in  the  second  week,  other  unfavorable  symptoms 
may  occur  in  malignant  and  fatal  cases.  Violent  pharyngeal  inflamma- 
tion, with  great  external  swelling  from  the  adenitis  and  cellulitis,  is  apt  to 
be  present  at  this  stage  of  the  disease.  Severe  inflammation  of  this  char- 
acter, as  indicated  by  the  tumefaction,  greatly  increases  the  danger. 

As  there  are  several  complications  and  sequelse  of  a  dangerous  charac- 
ter, and  as  these  are  apt  to  occur  suddenly,  and  often  without  appreciable 
existing  cause,  in  mild  as  well  as  severe  cases,  it  is  unwise  ever  to  make  an 
unconditional  favorable  prognasis.  The  patient  is  not  to  be  considered 
entirely  safe  till  two  or  three  weeks  have  elapsed  after  the  eruption. 

Some  patients  who  have  passed  through  scarlet  fever,  die  of  asthenia,  in 
consequence  of  the  anaemic  state  which  the  fever  has  produced.  They 
have  not  sufficient  vigor  of  system  to  recover,  although  no  serious  compli- 
cation or  sequel  has  occurred.  In  other  cases  the  pharyngitis  and  cellu- 
litis, attended  with  tumefaction,  rendering  deglutition  painful,  and  keep- 
ing up  the  febrile  movement  after  the  primary  disease  has  run  its  course, 
have  much  to  do  in  producing  a  state  of  exhaustion  and  death.  But  the 
mortality  in  the  desquamative  stage,  and  subsequently,  is  more  frequently 
due  to  the  renal  affection,  which  is  so  common,  than  to  any  other  cause. 
This  afiection  gives  rise  to  dropsies,  which  are  fatal,  or  to  ursemic  convul- 
sions, and  coma.  Sudden  and  unexpected  deaths  are  not  uncommon  in 
scarlet  fever,  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  many  of  these  cases,  the  immedi- 
ate cause  is  ursemia,  which,  not  having  produced  any  conspicuous  symp- 
toms till  near  the  close  of  life,  is  not  discovered. 

Treatment. — Scarlet  fever,  when  mild,  and  without  complication,  re- 
quires little  treatment.  A  gentle  cathartic  should  l)e  given  from  time  to 
time,  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  constipation,  and  a  simple  diaphoretic  as 
spiritus  Mindereri,  or  the  following  mixture,  is  all  that  the  case  requires : 

R.  Spts.  aether  ,  nitr., 
Syr.  ipecac,  ah  jij. 
Syr.  gimplic,  g  j.     Mi?ce. 
Pose,  one  teaspoonful  every  throe  hours  to  ti  child  of  three  to  five  years. 

If  there  is  restlessness,  an  occasional  dose  of  bromide  of  potassium  with 
a  warm  mustard  foot-bath  will  give  relief;  and  if  there  is  considerable 
fever,  as  indicated  by  flushed  face,  heat  of  head,  cephalalgia,  or  other 
nervous  symptoms,  cool  applications  should  be  made  to  the  head,  and  the 
face  and  forehead  occasionally  bathed  with  cool  water,  bay  rum,  or  other 
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cooliDg  lotion.  The  mildest  cases  indeed  commonly  do  well  without  treat- 
ment, except  hygienic,  though  it  may  be  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
impatience  of  the  family,  to  prescribe  a  placebo.  When  the  fever  has 
begun  to  abate,  in  such  cases,  if  the  appetite  returns,  and  there  is  no  com- 
plication, and  no  symptom  of  feebleness,  there  is  little  for  the  physician  to 
do.  But  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  even  when  the  disease  has  been  mild, 
the  appetite  remains  poor,  and  the  aspect  is  ansemic,  tonics  are  required, 
especially  chalybeates. 

The  majority  of  cases,  however,  demand  more  decided  measures  than 
those  described  above.  We  pass  to  the  consideration  of  cases  of  moderate 
severity,  and  those  of  a  grave  character.  Trousseau  recommends  cold 
affusions  as  an  important  part  of  the  treatment.  They  should  be  employed 
in  the  first  stage  of  sthenic  cases.  They  are  especially  beneficial,  it  is 
stated,  in  those  cases  in  which  nervous  symptoms  predominate.  The 
patient  is  placed  naked  in  a  bathing-tub,  and  three  or  four  pails  of  water 
are  thrown  over  him,  in  a  space  of  time  varying  from  a  quarter  of  a 
minute  to  one  minute,  afler  which  he  is  covered  with  bedclothes,  without 
being  wiped.  Reaction  immediately  occurs,  often  with  more  or  less  per- 
spiration. This  treatment  is  repeated  once  or  twice,  daily,  according  to 
the  gravity  of  the  symptoms. 

"  Dr.  Currie,"  says  Trousseau,  "  was  the  first  who  made  use  of  this 
treatment,  and  he  established  its  applicability,  as  u  general  rule,  in  scarla- 
tina accompanied  by  grave  nervous  accidents,  such  as  delirium,  convul- 
sions, diarrhoea,  excessive  vomiting,  considerable  exaltation  of  the  heat  of 
surface.''  Trousseau  believes  that  cold  affusions  diminish  the  febrile  move- 
ment, and  calm  the  nervous  excitement,  and  he  further  adds:  ...  "I 
have  never  administered  it  without  deriving  some  benefit."  Public  opinion 
is,  however,  so  averse  to  such  treatment  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  that  one  of 
less  authority  than  Trousseau  would  scarcely  be  able  to  employ  it.  The 
shock  of  such  treatment  to  a  child  not  sufficiently  old  to  be  reasoned  with 
must  be  considerable,  and  it  would  seem  questionable  whether  the  excite- 
ment from  such  a  measure  may  not  increase  the  liability  to  clonic  convul- 
sions. 

In  the  cases  alluded  to  by  Trousseau,  in  which  there  is  great  heat  of 
surface,  and  nervous  symptoms  predominate,  though  cold  affusions  are  not 
used,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  cold  applications  to  the 
head,  and  sponging  the  face  and  arms.  This  may  be  frequently  repeated 
if  there  is  great  elevation  of  temperature. 

The  medicinal  treatment  of  scarlet  fever  has  varied  greatly  at  different 
periods,  according  to  the  theory  which  happened  to  prevail,  and  it  is  even 
now  far  from  uniform. 

Depletion  is  rarely  required  in  scarlet  fever ;  on  the  other  hand,  sus- 
taining measures  are  indicated  from  the  first.  Bloodletting,  formerly 
more  or  less  prescribed  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  is  now  almost  ob- 
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solete.  Id  no  instance  is  venesection  required.  Rarely  in  robust  children, 
having  an  active  circulation  and  a  decidedly  sthenic  form  of  the  disease, 
there  might  be  a  condition  in  which  one  or  two  leeches  would  be  service- 
able ;  as,  for  example,  leeches  applied  to  the  temple,  if  there  is  evidence 
of  dangerous  cerebral  congestion.  But  in  these  cases  a  sufficiently  sedative 
or  tranquillizing  effect  can,  ordinarily,  be  produced  by  one  or  two  large 
doses  of  bromide  of  potassium,  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head,  cold 
ablutions  to  the  face  and  hands,  and  by  an  occasional  warm  general  or 
foot-bath.  In  all  malignant  cases,  measures  which  reduce  the  vital  powers 
cannot  fail  to  be  injurious.  In  those  cases  which  are  properly  designated 
by  that  name,  there  are  often  evidences  of  prostration  from  the  first,  as 
drowsiness,  jactitation,  delirium,  languid  circulation,  evinced  by  the  dusky 
hue  of  the  surface.     These  symptoms  indicate  the  need  of  stimulants. 

In  the  ordinary  as  well  as  severe  forms  of  scarlet  fever,  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, administered  with  a  tonic,  is  one  of  the  best  remedies.  It  is,  more- 
over, recommended  by  the  best  authorities.  It  may  be  prescribed  at  the 
first  visit  of  the  physician,  and  continued  at  regular  intervals.  It  is  used 
as  a  main  remedy  by  many  judicious  and  skilful  practitioners.  I  ordina- 
rily prescribe  it  in  combination  with  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia. 

B.  Ammon.  carbonat., 

Ferri  et  ammon.  citrat.,  aa  ^ss. 
SjT.  simplic,  ^\v,     Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  three  hours,  to  a  child  of  two  or  three  years. 

An  unpleasant  symptom  in  most  cases,  and  one  which  increases  greatly 
the  restlessness  of  the  patient,  is  itching  of  the  skin.  The  safest  and  best 
remedy  for  this  is  inunction.  Fresh  lard  has  sometimes  been  employed 
for  this  purpose.  It  relieves  the  dryness,  and  in  a  measure  the  heat  of 
surface,  and  at  the  same  time  diminishes  the  itching.  The  odor  from  the 
lard  is,  however,  offensive  after  it  has  been  used  for  a  day  or  two.  An 
equally  efficacious,  more  agreeable,  but  more  costly  substance  for  the  in- 
unction is  glycerin,  which  may  be  applied  pure,  or  scented  with  one  of 
the  essential  oils.     Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs  recommends  the  following : 

R.  Glycerinse,  3J ; 

Ung.  aq.  rosse,  ^J.     Misce. 

I  prefer  to  either  of  these  applications  the  employment  of  sweet  oil  or 
glycerin,  to  each  ounce  of  which  about  six  or  eight  drops  of  carbolic  acid 
are  added. 

The  inunction  should  be  made  with  muslin  or  linen.  Those  parts  of  the 
surface  which  are  the  seat  of  itching  should  be  frequently  treated  in  this 
way,  and  occasionally  the  application  may  be  made  over  the  entire  surface. 
Not  only  does  inunction  have  the  local  effect  which  has  been  described,  but 
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it  is  stated  to  diminish  sensibly  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  and  the  general 
temperature  of  the  body. 

In  malignant  forms  of  scarlet  fever,  which  are  indicated  by  quick  and 
weak  pulse,  a  temperature  rising  to  105°,  or  higher,  drowsiness,  delirium, 
great  restlessness,  duskiness  of  the  skin,  and  a  languid  circulation,  the 
condition  is  one  of  great  peril ;  and  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  in  large  doses, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  more  useful  than  any  other  remedy.  While  it  gives 
more  strength  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  it  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the 
pulsations  and  reduces  the  temperature.  Three  to  five  grains  may  be  given 
three  times  daily  to  a  child  of  five  years.  Sometimes  in  these  cases  the 
stomach  is  very  irritable,  so  that  the  quinine  is  vomited  at  once.  Ten  or 
twelve  grains  may  then  be  given  in  a  clyster,  and  if  the  excessive  tempera- 
ture continue,  it  should  be  repeated  after  twelve  hours.  A  hot  mustard 
foot-bath,  or  general  warm  baths  containing  mustard,  the  free  use  of  wine 
whey  or  milk  punch,  and,  if  great  restlessness,  the  bromide  of  potassium, 
are  also  indicated.  The  mustard  bath  not  only  quickens  the  capillary 
circulation,  producing  a  better  color  of  the  rash,  or  causing  it  to  appear, 
if  its  development  is  retarded,  but  it  calms  the  nervous  excitement,  and  is 
often  instrumental  in  preventing  convulsions.  If  convulsions  occur,  which 
are  attended  by  disappearance  of  the  eruption,  the  bath  should  be  em- 
ployed at  once.  In  grave  cases,  in  which  the  rash  is  indistinct,  some 
physicians,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  consideration,  employ  belladonna 
in  sufiScient  dose  to  cause  an  eruption.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that 
the  severity  of  scarlet  fever  is  diminished  by  this  agent,  as  thus  employed, 
although  the  disease  is  apparently  rendered  more  normal  by  its  use,  so  far 
as  the  rash  is  concerned. 

The  pharyngitis  demands  attention  in  most  patients.  Various  modes  of 
treating  this  have  been  recommended.  The  application  to  the  throat  of  a 
cloth  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  or  containing  pounded  ice,  has  been  recom- 
mended ;  but  the  continued  wetting  of  the  patient  which  such  treatment 
necessitates,  and  the  danger  from  constant  cold  applications  of  chilling  the 
body  and  causing  retrocession  of  the  eruption,  would  deter  the  prudent 
practitioner  from  employing  such  measures.  The  preferable  way  to  apply 
cold  is  by  a  small  bladder,  or  segment  of  a  bladder,  containing  pieces  of 
ice,  but  with  a  thin  slice  of  pork,  or  double  thickness  of  flannel  between 
it  and  the  neck. 

As  regards  external  treatment,  I  have  been  led  to  regard  with  most  favor 
the  use  of  a  slice  of  salt  pork,  cut  as  thin  as  possible,  and  stitched  to  a  sin- 
gle thickness  of  muslin  or  linen.  The  pork  should  pass  from  ear  to  ear, 
the  cloth  being  tied  or  pinned  over  the  vertex.  If  the  pork  is  unpleasant 
to  the  child,  or  the  skin  easily  irritated,  camphorated  oil  applied  upon 
muslin  suffices.  ^  If  the  pork  is  properly  applied,  the  surface  usually 
begins  to  be  reddened  in  twenty-four  hours,  and,  by  the  second  day,  an 
impetiginous  eruption  appears  upon  the  part  covered  by  the  pork.    Coun- 
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ter-irritation  gradually  produced  in  this  mauner  causes  little  suflTeriDg. 
Patients,  ordinarily,  do  not  complain  of  it  at  all.  This  application  should 
be  continued  through  the  fever,  being  occasionally  left  off  for  a  day  or 
two,  as  too  much  soreness  is  produced,  and  linen  soaked  with  sweet  oil,  or 
covered  with  a  simple  ointment,  be  applied  in  its  place. 

But  the  employment  of  remedies,  directly  applied  to  the  faucial  surface, 
is  much  more  effectual  in  reducing  the  pharyngeal  inflammation,  and  pre- 
venting inflammation  of  the  cervical  glands  and  connective  tissue,  which 
is  so  apt  to  supervene  upon  and  complicate  the  faucial  inflammation,  and 
produce  tumefaction  along  the  sides  of  the  neck.  For  the  adenitis  and 
cellulitis  indicate  a  dangerous  form  of  pharyngitis,  and  are,  I  believe,  in 
many  instances  produced  or  intensified  by  absorption  of  the  decomposing 
secretions,  which  are  lodged  in  the  depressions  upon  the  faucial  surface. 
Now  gargles  or  washes,  properly  employed,  not  only  diminish  this  inflam- 
mation, but  prevent  the  septic  poisoning. 

In  New  York  City,  where  diphtheria  may  be  said  to  be  endemic,  and 
where  it  complicates  many  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  producing  dangerous 
pseudo-membranous  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  daily  inspection  of  the 
throat  and  early  treatment  of  it  are  more  urgently  required  than  in 
localities  where  diphtheria  is  still  unknown  or  infrequent.  Still,  in  any 
locality  or  case,  intense  pharyngitis,  since  it  reacts  on  the  system,  inten- 
sifies the  general  symptoms,  prevents  the  proper  administration  of  nutri- 
ment, and  is  often  the  chief  source  of  danger,  should  always  receive  special 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner. 

Grargles  of  a  saturated  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash,  to  which  one  of 

the  astringent  preparations  of  iron  is  added,  or  better,  carbolic  acid,  in  the 

proportion  of  three  or  four  drops  to  the  ounce,  should  be  employed  by 

those  old  enough  to  use  them  in  cases  of  moderate  or  severe  pharyngitis. 

In  younger  children,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  pharyngeal  symptoms 

are  urgent,  we  cannot  rely  on  gargles,  but  must  make  direct  applications 

to  the  throat  by  a  large  camelVhair  pencil  every  three  or  four  hours,  or  a 

small  quantity  of  the  chlorate  of  potash  may  be  swallowed  every  second 

hour. 

B.  Acid,  carbolic,  gtt.  zv-zzz. 

Potass,  chlorate,  31  ij. 

GlyceriniB, 

Aquae,  &&  §iij.     Misce. 

For  a  gargle. 

The  effect  of  carbolic  acid  in  checking  the  muco-purulent  discharge  and 
relieving  the  inflammation  is  often  very  decided. 

B.  Acid,  carbolic,  gtt.  v. 
Liq.  ferri-subsulphate,  ^ij. 
Glycerin le,  ^.     Misce. 

To  be  applied  with  a  camel-hair  pencil  three  or  four  times  daily. 

12 
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There  is  no  application  more  effectual  than  this  last  in  removing  aixy 
exudation  or  viscid  secretion,  and  by  its  powerful  astringent  effect  dimin- 
ishing the  turgesoence  of  the  inflamed  surface.  Yeast  is  also  useful  in 
inany  of  these  cases,  given  in  the  quantity  of  half  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tea- 
spoonful  several  times  daily.  As  it  is  swallowed  it  touches  each  part  of 
the  throat,  and,  if  no  drink  is  allowed  for  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  it 
produces  a  healthy,  stimulating  efiect  on  the  diseased  surface.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  our  remarks  relating  to  the  local'  treatment  of  diphtheria, 
much  of  which  is  also  applicable  to  scarlet  fever. 

Sometimes,  in  feeble  children,  viscid  mucus  collects  in  the  pharynx  and 
around  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  so  as  to  interfere  with  inspiration.  In 
these  cases  there  is  danger  of  death  from  apnoea.  Prompt  interference  is 
required.  Swabbing  the  throat  removes  the  mucus,  which  is  attached  to 
the  swab,  or  is  expectorated  by  the  forced  cough  which  the  operation 
causes.  The  swabbing  may  be  performed  by  a  piece  of  whalebone,  bent 
at  the  end,  and  wound  with  linen  or  soft  muslin.  I  usually  employ  it 
dipped  in  the  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash.  I  have 
sometimes  relieved  the  most  urgent  dyspnoea  by  this  means.  An  accumu- 
lation of  mucus  in  the  pharynx  or  larynx,  so  as  to  require  mechanical 
interference,  is  most  frequent  in  infants. 

The  diet  in  scarlatina  should  be  nutritious,  consisting  of  animal  broths, 
milk  porridge,  and  the  like.  The  patient  will  rarely  take  solid  food,  except 
in  the  mildest  cases.  Those  affected  with  grave  forms  of  the  disease  re- 
quire nutriment  as  regularly,  night  and  day,  as  in  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers. 

In  mild  cases,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  not  required,  unless  in  moderate 
quantity  towards  the  close  of  the  disease.  In  severe  cases,  attended  from 
the  first  with  great  prostration,  they  are  needed  throughout  the  entire 
course  of  the  fever.  Wine-whey  or  milk-punch  should  be  regularly  ad- 
ministered, in  quantity  according  to  the  age  of  the  child.  The  presence  of 
severe  nervous  symptoms,  as  jactitation  or  delirium, in  these  asthenic  cases, 
should  not  deter  from  its  employment.  Convulsions  and  coma  are,  in- 
deed, less  likely  to  occur  if  stimulants  are  used,  since  the  scarlatinous 
virus  is,  in  a  measure,  counteracted  by  such  agents.  The  apartment  in 
which  the  patient  is  treated  should  be  airy,  and  ventilated  without  ex- 
posure to  currents  of  air.  The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  uni- 
form, about  68®  for  robust  children  with  high  fever,  about  70°  for  feeble 
children.  It  should  be  a  little  more  elevated  after  the  fever  has  abated, 
and  the  desquamative  period  commenced,  than  during  the  fever.  The 
patient  is,  indeed,  especially  liable  to  be  affected  by  changes  of  tempera- 
ture and  currents  of  air  in  the  two  or  three  weeks  succeeding  scarlet  fever, 
and  this  exposure  is  very  apt  to  result  in  inflammations,  such  as  have  been 
described;  therefore  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  reference  to  the 
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hygienic  management  of  the  patient  during  convalescence.     In  stormy 
weather  he  should  be  kept  indoors  for  a  mouth  or  six  weeks. 

The  nephritic  affection,  which  is  so  common  a  sequel  of  scarlet  fever,  is 
often  more  dangerous  than  the  primary  disease  itself.  A  clear  apprecia- 
tion of  its  therapeutic  indications  is  important,  since  by  judicious  treat- 
ment many  recover  whose  lives  would  inevitably  be  sacrificed  by  improper 
measures.  As  there  is  in  these  cases  active  hyperaemia  of  tjhe  kidneys, 
having  in  most  cases  an  inflammatory  character,  diuretics  which  stimulate 
these  organs  should  not  ordinarily  be  given,  at  least  till  this  pathological 
state  has,  in  a  measure,  abated.  As  the  eliminative  functions  of  the  skin 
and  of  the  intestinal  mucous  surface  are  to  a  considerable  extent  vicarious 
with  that  of  the  kidneys,  diaphoretic  and  purgative  remedies  are  required. 
By  free  diaphoresis  the  ill  effect  of  arrested  or  diminished  renal  secretion 
is,  for  a  time,  averted.  Treatment  to  produce  diaphoresb  should  vary 
somewhat  in  different  cases.  It  should  in  most  patients  be  commenced  by 
the  use  of  a  warm  generalor  foot  bath,  and  the  patient  then  be  covered 
in  bed.  If  free  perspiration  is  not  produced,  it  may  be  promoted  by 
placing  against  the  patient  one  or  more  bottles  of  hot  water,  surrounded 
by  a  wet  cloth.  The  steam  arising  from  this,  and  enveloping  the  body 
and  limbs,  produces  a  prompt  sudorific  effect.  There  is  in  use  in  this  city, 
in  the  treatment  of  these  and  similar  cases  requiring  diaphoresis,  a  con- 
venient apparatus  for  generating  steam.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  pierced 
with  holes  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  containing  a  spirit-lamp  over 
which  is  a  pan  or  pail  holding  a  little  water.  The  patient,  nearly  de- 
nuded, is  placed  in  a  chair,  with  the  apparatus  by  his  side,  and  is  covered 
with  a  blanket  so  that  the  steam  surrounds  the  body.  This  gives  rise  to 
free  perspiration,  which  continues  afler  the  patient  is  placed  in  bed.  This 
treatment  may  be  repeated  each  day,  if  the  patient  require  it,  while  di- 
aphoretics or  cathartics  are  given. 

The  diaphoretics  which  are  most  serviceable  in  this  affection  are  the 
acetates  of  ammonia  and  potassa,  the  bitartrate  and  citrate  of  potassa. 
Spiritus  setheris  nitrici,  combined  with  either  of  these,  increases  the  effect, 
if  the  surface  is  warm,  especially  if  there  is  already  diaphoresis  from  the 
bath  or  steam.  Spiritus  Mindereri  may  be  given  to  a  child  of  five  years, 
in  doses  of  two  teaspoonfiils  every  two  or  three  hours,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  as  in  the  following  formula : 

B.  Spts.  aether,  nitrici,  ^ss. 

Liq.  ammon.  acetat.,  §iv.     Misce. 

The  acetate  of  potash  is  a  more  agreeable  medicine,  and  it  is  generally 
quite  as  efiectual.  It  should  be  given,  dissolved  in  water  or  syrup,  in 
doses  of  about  one  grain  for  each  year  of  the  child's  age.  Whatever 
diaphoretic  is  used  has  more  effect,  as  has  already  been  stated,  if  given  in 
connection  with  the  external  measures  designed  to  produce  diaphoresis, 
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which  have  been  described  above.  If  perspiration  is  not  produced,  the 
action  of  the  medicine  is  probably  on  the  kidneys ;  and  if  diuresis  do  not 
result,  there  is  danger  that  the  hyperemia  of  the  kidneys  will  be  increased. 
In  such  cases  diaphoretics  should  be  omitted  and  cathartic  medicines 
given  in  place ;  or,  if  there  is  much  exhaustion,  it  is  sometimes  better  to 
give  no  eliminative  medicine,  and  to  treat  the  renal  affection  mainly  by 
local  and  external  measures. 

In  robust  children  suffering  from  scarlatinous  ursemia  and  serous  effu- 
sions no  medicines  afford  so  much  relief  in  the  commencement  as  cathar- 
tics of  a  hydragogue  nature.  A  mixture  of  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar, 
pulvis  jalapae  compositus  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  meets  the  indication. 
Even  in  children  soiHewhat  reduced  medicines  of  this  nature  are  often 
required.  Cathartics  are  more  certain  in  their  effects  than  either  diapho- 
retics or  diuretics,  and  therefore  they  should  be  given  in  urgent  cases  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  urea  or  serum  as  speedily  as  possible. 
An  excellent  prescription  in  many  of  these  cases,  and  one  from  which  I 
have  obtained  a  good  result,  is  the  following : 

R.  Podophyllin,  gr.  J. 

Sacch.  alb.,  9J*     Misce. 
Divid.  in  chart.  No.  viii-xii. 
Doso,  one  powder,  according  to  circumstances. 

When  cathartic  or  laxative  agents  have  been  used  two  or  three  days, 
the  kidneys,  being  less  congested  in  consequence  of  the  diversion  that  has 
occurred,  often  begin  to  excrete  more  freely.  Subsequently  to  the  employ- 
ment of  medicines  of  this  kind,  or  in  connection  with  them,  diaphoretics 
are  in  roost  cases  required.  The  physician's  experience,  and  his  discrimi- 
nation in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  patient,  will  guide  him  in  the 
selection  of  proper  remedies  to  meet  the  indications. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  when  this  renal  affection  has  continued 
one,  two,  or  three  weeks,  the  treatment  which  has  been  recommended 
above  is  no  longer  appropriate.  There  may  be  more  or  less  anasarca  and 
albuminuria,  but  the  patient  is  ansemic,  and  evidently  in  need  of  sustain- 
ing measures,  while  there  are  no  symptoms  which  indicate  immediate 
danger  from  retention  of  urea  or  the  excess  of  liquid  in  the  system.  In 
these  cases  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  is  a  most  usefnl  medicine. 
While  it  serves  as  a  tonic,  it  seems  also  to  have  a  diuretic  effect.  To  a 
child  of  five  years  it  should  be  given  in  doses  of  five  drops,  every  three  or 
four  hours. 

If  the  patient  is  decidedly  ansemic  and  feeble  when  the  renal  affection 
commences,  and  the  symptoms  are  not  urgent,  it  is  best  not  to  administer 
diaphoretics  and  cathartics,  or  to  administer  them  sparingly,  and  to  com- 
mence early  with  sustaining  remedies.  Cases  like  the  following  from  my 
note-book  are  not  infrequent.    A  little  boy,  pale  and  scrofulous,  began  to 
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have  anasarca,  after  scarlet  fever,  chiefly  of  the  scrotum,  and  accompanied 
by  a  moderate  degree  of  ascites.  The  urine,  which  was  passed  in  nearly 
the  normal  quantity,  contained  albumen.  This  patient  gradually  and 
fully  recovered,  with  no  treatment  except  the  use  of  an  oil-silk  jacket 
over  the  kidne3rs  and  abdomen,  to  promote  diaphoresis,  and  the  use  of 
iron.  Such  a  case  actively  treated  by  eliminatives  would,  probably,  have 
proved  fatal.  Uniform  treatment  for  scarlatinous  nephritis  is  therefore 
injudicious;  considerable  variation  in  measures  is  demanded,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  patients. 

The  otorrhoea  of  scarlet  fever  should  notW  neglected.  It  is  apt  to 
continue  for  months  unless  treated,  and  the  hearing  may  become  perma- 
nently impaired.  There  is  danger,  indeed,  that  the  inflammation  may 
extend  inwards,  with  a  most  disastrous  result.  For  this  ailment  there  is, 
in  my  opinion,  no  remedy  so  useful  as  the  following,  which  should  be  either 
dropped  or  syringed  into  the  ear  three  times  daily : 

B.  Acid,  carbolic,  588. 
GlycerinsB,  Jij. 
Aqute.  Jiv.     Misce. 

It  is  also  very  beneficial  when  the  otorrhoea  occurs  from  scrofula  or 
other  cause.  When  the  remedial  agents  required  for  the  fever  are  dis- 
continued, and  the  otorrhoea  persists,  cod-liver  oil  and  the  syrup  of  the 
iodide  of  iron,  given  in  appropriate  doses,  will  often  be  found  useful,  not 
only  for  the  general  health,  but  the  otorrhoea.  (See  London  Lancet,  Dec. 
3d,  1870.) 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  every  possible  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  patient's  catching  cold  during  the  period 
of  convalescence.  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  in  the  open  air  in 
unpropitious  weather  till  a  month  after  the  fever.  An  oil-silk  protection 
of  the  body,  worn  from  the  time  that  the  febrile  symptoms  begin  to  decline, 
and  covering  the  lumbar  region,  diminishes  the  liability  to  nephritis  and 
ursemia. 

Prophylaxis. — Since  the  period  of  Jenner*s  discovery  of  the  prophy- 
lactic power  of  vaccination,  as  regards  small-pox,  the  attention  of  the 
profession  has  been  frequently  directed  to  the  prevention  of  scarlet  fever. 
A  medicine  has  been  sought  which  would  antagonize  and  mollify,  if  not 
entirely  prevent,  the  disease.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  claimed  that  bel- 
ladonna, given  during  the  period  of  exposure,  and  subsequently,  is  a  pre- 
ventive. The  first  employment  of  this  agent  for  such  a  purpose  was  based 
entirely  on  theoretical  grounds,  it  being  presumed  that,  as  it  produces  an 
eruption  of  the  skin  and  dryness  of  the  throat,  like  those  of  scarlet  fever, 
it  is  therefore  antidotal.  Whether  or  not  belladonna  does  have  such  an 
effect  can  only  be  determined  by  experience,  and  latterly,  as  observations 
accumulate,  the  number  does  not  seem  to  increase  of  those  who  believe  in 
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its  prophylactic  power.  Still,  there  is  difference  of  opinion  among  good 
observers.  The  difficulty  of  determining  positively  the  matter  of  prophy- 
laxis is  apparent  when  we  consider  that  many  children  who  are  exposed 
to  scarlet  fever  do  not  take  it,  although  nothing  b  done  for  the  purpose 
of  prevention.  Burnett  made  use  of  the  following  prescription  as  a  pre- 
ventive : 

B.  Ext.  bellad.,  gr.  j. 

Aq.  canellie,  ^ij.     Misce. 

Two  or  three  drops  were  given  morning  and  evening  to  a  child  of  one 
year,  and  one  drop  more  &k  every  year  for  children  of  a  more  advanced 
age.  He  administerd  it  to  120  infants,  of  whom  only  five  contracted  the 
disease.  Schenck,  half  a  century  since,  stated  that,  in  the  course  of  an 
epidemic,  out  of  525  persons  who  took  belladonna  only  three  contracted 
the  disease.  M.  Biett,  who^e  observations  were  made  during  the  epidemic 
prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  in  Switzerland,  states  that  those  to  whom 
belladonna  was  given  usually  escaped.  On  the  other  hand,  Lehmann  and 
Wagner  may  be  mentioned  among  others  on  the  continent,  who  believe 
that  they  have  djerived  no  benefit  from  the  use  of  this  medicine.  These 
physicians  have  seen  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  those  to  whom  belladonna 
had  been  given  take  scarlet  fever.  In  this  country,  observers  differ  in 
their  estimate  of  the  preventive  effect  of  belladonna.  Dr.  Irwin,  of  South 
Carolina,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Condie,  gave  it  to  250  children,  and  less  than 
half  a  dozen  took  the  affection.  He  employed  a  solution  of  three  grains 
of  the  extract  in  an  ounce  of  cinnamon-water,  giving  two  or  three  drops 
to  a  child  under  the  age  of  one  year,  and  one  additional  drop  for  each 
year.  Dr.  Condie  himself,  however,  has  had  a  different  experience.  He 
has  prescribed  belladonna,  **  but,  although  redness  and  dryness  of  the 
throat,  and  a  diffuse  scarlet  efflorescence,  were  produced  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  we  never,''  says  he,  "  found  it  in  any  to  exert  the  slightest  influ- 
ence in  mitigating  the  character  or  preventing  the  occurrence  of  scarlatina. 
The  experiments  were  made  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  and  in 
numerous  instance  the  subjects  of  them  were  attacked.  In  one  case  the 
efflorescence  was  kept  up  by  the  use  of  belladonna  forty-eight  hours.  In 
a  week  afterwards  this  individual  took  the  disease  in  its  most  violent  form, 
and  died  on  the  fourth  day."  My  observations  in  reference  to  this  use  of 
belladonna  are  few,  and  they  are  not  at  all  favorable  to  its  employment. 
I  have  known  scarlet  fever  occur,  without  apparently  any  modification, 
though  belladonna  was  administered  daily.  Those  who  have  made  trial 
of  this  medicine  have  administered  it  in  very  different  doses.  Hahnemann 
employed  it  in  so  small  a  dose,  that  it  would  seem,  a  priori,  that  it  could 
have  had  no  effect.    Hufeland  employed  the  following  formula : 

B.  Ext.  bellRd.,  gr.  iij. 
Alcohol,  ^. 

Aq.  deBtillat.,  Jss.  Misce. 
Dose,  one  drop  morning  and  evening  for  each  year  of  the  child's  age. 
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So  small  a  dose  would  certainly  do  no  barm,  so  that  the  medicine  might 
be  safely  tried.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  opinion  from  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence that  this  agent  is  entirely  inert  for  this  purpose. 

The  great  importance  of  the  prophylaxis  of  scarlet  fever  has  induced  me 
to  state  what  is  known  of  the  effects  of  belladonna  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  am,  however,  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  most  reliable  prophylaxis 
is  isolation,  and  the  proper  employment  of  disinfection  in  the  sick-room 
and  upon  the  patient.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  excretions 
of  a  child  sick  with  this  malady  contain  the  scarlatinous  virus,  as  do  also 
the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  which  are  thrown  off  during  convalescence,  and 
minute  particles  of  which  are  wafted  away  as  motes  in  the  air.  By  the 
proper  application  of  washes,  which  contain  carbolic  acid,  to  the  fauces 
and  nostrils,  the  secretions  from  these  surfaces  are  to  a  great  extent  dis- 
infected. If  otorrhoea  occur,  the  ear  should  be  syringed  with  warm  water 
containing  carbolic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  the  pint,  and 
this  should  be  continued  after  convalescence,  for  cases  occur  which  show 
that  the  discharge  from  the  ear  has  probably  been  the  medium  by  which 
the  virus  was  communicated,  even  as  late  as  the  fourth  week  aft«r  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  rash.  Children  in  the  midst  of  the  fever  usually  experience 
a  degree  of  relief  from  inunction  of  the  surfaces,  and  if  carbolic  acid  be 
added  to  the  substance,  which  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  inunc- 
tion be  made  twice  daily  over  the  entire  surface,  contamination  of  the  air 
through  the  exhalations  and  exfoliations  from  the  skin  is  in  great  part  pre- 
vented. A  convalescent  child  should  not  be  allowed  to  mingle  with  other 
children  till  three  or  four  weeks  have  elapsed,  and  all  who  are  liable  to  take 
the  malady  should  be  excluded  from  the  room  in  which  a  case  has  occurred 
for  a  longer  period. 

The  New  York  Health  Board  enforce  the  following  excellent  regulations 
against  scarlet  fever  as  well  as  measles : 

"  Care  of  Patients. — The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  room,  and 
no  person  except  the  physician,  nurse,  or  mother,  allowed  to  enter  the  room, 
or  to  touch  the  bedding  or  clothing  used  in  the  sick-room,  until  they  have 
been  thoroughly  disinfected. 

"  Infected  Articles, — ^AU  clothing,  bedding,  or  other  articles  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  use  of  the  patient,  should  be  removed  from  the  sick-room. 
Articles  used  about  the  patient,  such  as  sheets,  pillow-cases,  blankets,  or 
clothes,  must  not  be  removed  from  the  sick-room  until  they  have  been  dis- 
infected, by  placing  them  in  a  tub  with  the  following  disinfecting  fluid : 
eight  ounces  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  ounce  of  carbolic  acid,  three  gallons 
of  water. 

"They  should  be  soaked  in  this  fluid  for  at  least  one  hour,  and  then  placed 
in  boiling  water  for  washing. 

**  A  piece  of  muslin,  one  foot  square,  should  be  dipped  in  the  same  solu- 
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tion  and  suspended  in  the  sick-room  constantly,  and  the  same  should  be 
done  in  the  hallway  adjoining  the  sick-room.  .  .  . 

"All  vessels  used  for  receiving  the  discharges  of  patients  should  have  some 
of  the  same  disinfecting  fluid  constantly  therein,  and  immediately  after  use 
by  the  patient  be  emptied  and  cleansed  with  boiling  water.  Water  closets 
and  privies  should  also  be  disinfected  daily  with  the  same  fluid,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  iron,  one  pound  to  a  gallon  of  water,  adding  one  or  two 
ounces  of  carbolic  acid. 

"  All  straw  beds  should  be  burned.  .  .  . 

'*  It  is  advised  not  to  use  handkerchiefs  about  the  patient,  but  rather  soft 
rags  for  cleansing  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  which  should  be  immediately 
thereafter  burned. 

"  The  ceilings  and  side  walls  of  the  sick-room  after  removal  of  the  patient 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  lime  washed,  and  the  woodwork  and 
floor  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water." 

By  such  measures  of  prevention  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number 
of  cases  of  scarlet  fever  would  be  greatly  reduced.  Dr.  William  Budd,  of 
Bristol,  England,  has  for  years  recommended  similar  precautions  in  the 
families,  which  he  attends,  and  the  following  is  his  testimony  in  regard  to 
the  result :  "  The  success  of  this  method,  in  my  own  hands,  has  been  very 
remarkable.  For  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  during  which  I  have 
employed  it  in  a  very  wide  field,  I  have  never  known  the  disease  to  spread 
in  a  single  instance  beyond  the  sick-room,  and  in  very  few  instances  within 
it.  Time  after  time  I  have  treated  this  fever  in  houses  crowded  from  attic 
to  basement,  with  children  and  others,  who  have  nevertheless  escaped 
infection.  The  two  elements  in  the  method  are,  separation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  disinfection  on  the  other."  (British  Medical  Journal^  January 
9th,  1869.) 


CHAPTER   III. 

ROTHELN. 

The  disease  known  as  rotheln  is  rare  in  this  country.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, especially  in  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  known  many 
years,  and  German  writers  describe  it  under  the  terra  rubeola,  which  we 
apply  to  ordinary  measles.  This  nomenclature  produces  confusion  in 
terms,  and  hence  rotheln  is  sometimes  designated  German  measles.  Meagre 
and  imperfect  descriptions  of  this  malady  have  appeared  in  some  of  the 
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British  journals,  and  cases  quite  fully  detailed  have  also  been  published 
by  British  physicians. 

In  this  country  rothelu  is  not  entirely  new,  though  most  physicians  have 
never  seen  a  case  of  it.  Cases  occurring  in  or  about  Boston  were  described 
by  Dr.  Horaans,  Sr.,  in  1845,  and  at  later  dates,  namely,  in  1853  and  1871. 
B.  E.  Cotting,  M.D.,  Harvard,  saw  cases,  and  described  them  in  papers 
read  before  local  societies.  (See  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
March  l5th,  1873.)  In  1874,  Dr.  Caleb  Green,  of  Homer,  Cortland  County, 
N.  Y.,  an  accurate  and  intelligent  observer,  also  witnessed  an  epidemic. 

An  epidemic  of  this  rare  and  interesting  malady  has  recently  prevailed 
in  New  York  City,  the  first,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  this  locality.  In 
a  general  practice  of  more  than  twenty  years,  extending  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  this  city,  I  had  previously  observed  nothing  like  it,  and 
other  older  physicians  having  a  large  general  practice,  have  informed  me 
that  they  consider  it  an  entirely  new  disease  with  us.  Those  who  think 
that  they  have  occasionally  seen  isolated  cases  of  it  previously  to  the 
recent  epidemic,  evidently  refer  to  roseola. 

This  epidemic  of  rotheln  commenced  in  New  York,  near  the  close  of 
1873,  and  attained  its  maximum  prevalence  in  March  and  April,  1874, 
when  it  declined,  occasional  cases  occurring  throughout  May.  The  first 
case  which  I  observed  occurred  in  the  middle  of  Decefnber,  in  Seventy- 
first  Street,  being  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  on  the  north.  A  few  weeks 
later,  cases  were  so  numerous  in  the  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  city  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  many  physicians.  It  was  evident  that  a  disease 
had  appeared  with  which  we  were  not  familiar,  and  as  the  eruption  oc- 
curred in  points,  or  small  circumscribed  patches,  it  was,  I  think,  usually 
designated  by  the  physician,  in  want  of  a  more  accurate  name,  epidemic 
roseola,  or  was  spoken  of  as  a  spurious  measles.  Those  physicians  who 
were  familiar  with  foreign  medical  literature  saw  the  resemblance  between 
these  cases  and  those  of  rotheln  as  described  by  British  and  continental 
observers,  but  in  certain  at  least  of  the  foreign  cases  the  duration  of  the 
rash  was  said  to  be  seven  days  (Liveing,  Lancet,  March  14th,  1874,  and 
Medical  News  and  Library,  May,  1874),  whereas  in  the  cases  in  New  York 
it  commonly  disappeared  by  the  fourth  day.  But  this  discrepancy  was 
not  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  belief  in  the  identity  of  the  New  York  dis- 
ease with  the  foreign  rotheln.  It  was  readily  explained  by  the  difference 
in  the  seasons  in  which  the  cases  occurred,  for  Liveing  observed  his  cases 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  greater  the  external  heat  the  longer  the  dura- 
tion of  the  eruption,  as  we  will  see. 

Between  the  middle  of  December  and  the  1st  of  May  I  had  observed 
and  treated  this  malady  in  eighteen  families.  Cases  occurred  in  three 
other  families  living  in  the  same  houses  with  some  of  those  which  I  attended, 
and  as  they  were  fully  and  clearly  described  to  me,  so  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  as  to  their  nature,  I  have  included  them  in  my  statistics.    Forty- 
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eight  cases  were  observed  in  the  twenty-one  families.  During  May,  when 
the  epidemic  was  declining,  I  saw  six  additional  cases  occurring  singly  in 
families,  making  a  total  of  fifty-foClr. 

Age.  Case«. 

Prom  8  months  to  1  year, 2 

*♦      1  year  to      2  years, 4 

"      2  years  to     6       " 16 

"      6        "         10       " 23 

•«    10        "         16      " 8 

<«    16        *•        80      " 6 

^  Total, 64 

The  age  of  the  youngest  patient  was  eight  months,  and  that  of  the  oldest 
thirty  years.  Seven  ty-two  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  ten  years,  so  that  rotheln  is  pre-eminently  a  disease  of  childhood.  In- 
dividuals in  and  beyond  the  middle  period  of  life  seem  to  have  nearly  an 
immunity  from  it.  The  age  of  the  oldest  patient  of  whom  I  have  been  in- 
formed, was  about  forty  years.  On  March  25th,  when  I  was  on  duty  in 
the  New  York  Catholic  Foundling  Asylum,  rotheln  occurred  in  a  boy  aged 
four  years,  following  closely  an  extensive  epidemic  of  measles  among  the 
inmates.  In  April,  during  the  attendance  of  Drs.  O'Dwyer  and  Reid, 
about  thirty  children  were  affected  with  it  in  this  institution,  while  among 
the  large  number  of  female  nurses  and  employ^,  who  were  chiefly  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  all  but  three  escaped. 

Premonitory  Stage. — Premonitory  symptoms  are  in  most  instances 
either  absent,  or  so  mild  as  to  attract  little  attention.  It  not  unfrequently 
happened  in  the  New  York  epidemic,  that  the  parents  were  first  made 
aware  of  the  sickness  of  their  children  by  observing  the  eruption.  In  one 
or  two  instances  in  my  practice,  children  were  sent  from  school  not  because 
they  felt  too  ill  to  remain,  but  on  account  of  the  unusual  appearance  of 
the  skin.  Commonly,  however,  in  those  old  enough  to  express  their  sensa- 
tions, a  premonitory  stage  of  some  hours,  or  a  day,  or  even  of  longer  dura- 
tion was  present,  consisting  of  slight  languor  with  headache,  and  sometimes 
nausea.  Now  and  then  patients  vomited,  previously  to  the  eruption,  as 
they  frequently  did  during  the  first  and  second  days  of  the  eruptive  stage. 
In  only  one  instance  did  I  observe  grave  prodromic  symptoms.  A  boy, 
aged  eight  years,  was  suddenly  seized  with  clonic  convulsions,  and  while 
he  was  in  the  hot  bath  for  the  relief  of  these,  the  rash  appeared  along  his 
back. 

SvMPToks. — Tegumentary  System,  (a)  Skin — ^The  eruption  may  ap- 
pear first  upon  the  back  as  in  the  above  case.  In  other  instances  it  is  first 
observed  upon  the  chest  or  neck,  and  in  others  still  upon  the  cheek  or 
forehead.     As  in  morbilli  it  travels  downward,  appearing  after  some  hours 
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or  a  day  upon  the  legs.  It  occurs  upon  all  parts  of  the  body  unless  upon 
the  scalp  and  the  palmar  and  plantar  surfaces  of  hands  and  feet.  The 
eruption  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  which  I  have  observed,  gradually  faded 
and  disappeared,  as  already  stated,  by  the  fourth  day.  Children  who  were 
kept  warm  in  bed,  or  in  warm  apartments,  had  it  longer  than  others.  In 
many  instances  traces  of  it  were  still  visible  when  the  patients  were  heated 
by  exercise  or  excitement  several  days  after  recovery.  A  girl  aged  thirteen 
years,  presented  traces  of  it  at  times,  though  indistinctly,  for  three  weeks. 
In  most  of  the  cases  in  the  New  York  epidemic  the  rash  commonly  oc- 
curred in  small  circular  patches,  having  nearly  the  size  as  well  as  color  of 
those  in  morbilli,  interspersed  with  which  were  numerous  smaller  erup- 
tions, scarcely  more  than  points  of  the  same  color.  Between  these  patches 
and  points  the  skin  presented  the  normal  appearance,  unless  an  occasional 
gooseflesh  contraction.  In  exceptional  instances  the  rash  resembled  that 
of  scarlet  fever,  extending  continuously  over  a  considerable  extent  of  sur- 
face. Thus  in  a  boy  of  three  years  it  presented  so  closely  the  appearance 
of  the  scarlatinous  efflorescence  over  the  trunk,  that  were  it  not  that  the 
temperature  was  constantly  below  one  hundred  degrees,  and  within  three 
or  four  days  all  febrile  movement  had  ceased,  I, would  probably  have  con- 
sidered the  malady  a  mild  scarlatina.  In  certain  patients  the  eruption, 
being  in  circumscribed  patches  and  points,  in  the  beginning  like  that  of 
measles,  becomes  in  two  or  three  days  confluent,  so  as  to  resemble  the  scar- 
latinous efflorescence,  while  over  other  parts  the  patches  remain  discrete. 
This  was  the  character  of  the  eruption  upon  the  third  and  fourth  days 
upon  the  extremities  of  a  little  boy  in  the  Foundling  Asylum.  The  rash 
is  attended  by  considerable  itching,  disappears  on  pressure,  produces  slight 
roughness  of  the  surface  as  ascertained  by  passing  the  fingers  gently  over 
it,  and  it  usually  disappears  without  desquamation.  Exceptionally  there 
is  a  slight  branny  exfoliation,  and  in  one  instance  which  I  observed  the 
exfoliation  was  as  considerable  over  the  abdomen  as  in  cases  of  scarlatina. 
(6)  Mucous  Membrane, — In  connection  with  the  cutaneous  eruption,  a 
mild  inflammation  also  occurs  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  fauces, 
buccal  cavity  and  nostrils,  and  of  the  reflection  of  this  membrane  over  the 
eyes  and  eyelids,  namely,  of  the  conjunctiva.  In  certain  patients  this  in- 
flammation is  scarcely  appreciable,  but  in  the  majority  it  arrests  attention 
at  once.  It  produces  more  or  Tess  soreness  of  the  throat,  swelling  of  the 
tonsils,  and  even  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tonsils, 
sneezing,  and  sometimes  a  slight  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  It  produces 
also  a  suflused,  reddish,  or  weak  appearance  of  the  eyes,  with  a  moderately 
increased  lachrymation.  On  inverting  the  eyelids  the  palpebral  conjunc- 
tiva is  seen  to  be  injected.  In  certain  patients  a  moderate  puriform  secre- 
tion collects  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eyelids.  The  eyelids  are  probably 
in  most  cases  more  or  less  (edematous,  but  the  swelling  is  usually  slight, 
and  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the  physician.     In  three  cases,  which  I  now 
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recall,  mothers  have  directed  my  attention  to  this  oedema.  In  one  of  these, 
to  wit,  an  infant  of  twenty-three  months,  there  was  so  great  tumefaction  of 
the  eyelids,  commencing  ahout  the  time  when  the  eruption  began  to  fade, 
that  light  was  totally  excluded  from  the  eyes,  and  it  was  impossible  to  as- 
certain their  condition.  The  skin  covering  the  eyelids  retained  nearly  its 
normal  appearance,  and  the  puriform secretion  alluded  to  above,  appeared 
between  the  lids.  In  three  or  four  days  the  cedema  of  the  lids,  and  the 
hypersemia  of  the  conjunctiva  rapidly  declined. 

Pidse — Temperature, — The  largest  number  of  accurate  daily  observa- 
tions relating  to  the  temperature  made  during  the  epidemic  in  this  city, 
were,  I  think,  those  of  Dr.  Reid  in  the  Catholic  Foundling  Asylum  during 
March.  He  has  kindly  furnished  me  his  statistics  relating  to  this  symp- 
tom, as  follows:  "The  number  of  closely  observed  cases  in  which  the  tem- 
perature was  taken  was  twenty-four.  In  seventeen  of  the  cases  the  tem- 
perature ranged  from  97°  to  99°  ;  in  six  it  reached  100°,  100^°,  and  100J° ; 
in  one  it  reached  103^°  on  the  second  day  of  the  eruption,  but  remained  so 
elevated  only  one  day."  In  certain  patients  Dr.  Reid  observed  what  he 
designates  "  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  an  ephemeral  fever."  These 
observations  correspond  closely  with  those  made  by  myself  in  private  prac- 
tice. Thus  in  sixteen  cases  I  found  the  temperatures  taken  each  day  con- 
stantly between  98°  and  100°,  with  a  pulse  under  110  per  minute,  except 
in  one  case  in  which  it  numbered  124.  In  certain  other  cases  there  was  a 
more  decided  febrile  movement,  lasting  from  one  to  two  or  three  days,  oc- 
curring usually  in  the  commencement.  Thus  a  girl  aged  three  and  a  half 
years  had  a  temperature  of  101  i°  and  a  pulse  of  128.  In  another  case  the 
pulse  was  124  and  temperature  102°.  In  another,  a  girl  aged  three  and 
a  half  years,  there  was  active  febrile  movement  on  Saturday  night,  occur- 
ring without  apparent  cause.  This  abated  on  the  following  day,  and  she 
seemed  well  till  Tuesday,  when  the  febrile  movement  returned,  and  the 
eruption  appeared.  On  Thursday  the  temperature  from  102°  to  103° 
fell  to  99}°,  and  within  a  day  or  two  she  was  convalescent.  In  two  other 
patients  from  two  to  four  days  after  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption,  an 
accession  of  fever  occurred,  lasting  about  oue  day,  and  attended  by  com- 
plaint of  pain  or  distress  in  the  epigastric  region,  but  without  vomiting  or 
diarrhoea.  In  one  of  these  the  temperature  was  103 1°  and  the  pulse  was 
130  per  minute;  in  the  other  case  temperature  and  pulse  did  not  seem  to 
be  below  these  figures,  but  they  were  not  accurately  ascertained.  Occa- 
sionally in  the  New  York  epidemic  the  febrile  movement  was  obviously 
due  more  to  complications  than  to  the  primary  disease.  Thus  in  two  cases 
which  I  observed  the  febrile  movement  was  mainly  attributable  to  mild 
diphtheritic  inflammation  which  had  attacked  the  fauces. 

The  observations  therefore  of  Dr.  Reid  in  the  Foundling  Asylum  and 
my  own  in  private  practice,  show  that  the  febrile  movement  is  constantly 
mild  in  most  cases  of  uncomplicated  rotheln,  but  that  certain  patients 
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have  temporary  exacerbations  of  fever  in  which  the  temperature  is  as 
elevated  as  in  scarlet  fever  or  severe  measles. 

Respiraiary  System. — ^The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and 
bronchial  tubes  does  not  participate  or  participates  but  slightly  in  the  in- 
flammation which  involves  the  nasal,  buccal,  and  faucial  surfaces.  A 
large  proportion  of  my  patients  had  no  cough  whatever,  but  others  had 
an  occasional  slight  cough.  A  few  had  a  cough  commencing  so  long  pre- 
viously that  it  was  evidently  accidental  and  not  a  symptom. 

Digestive  System. — The  tongue  in  rotheln  is  moist  and  of  normal  appear- 
ance, or  covered  with  a  slight  fur.  The  appetite  is  impaired  but  not  lost, 
there  is  a  little  or  no  thirst  and  the  bowels  are  regular.  Nausea  is  a  com- 
mon symptom  both  during  the  premonitory  stage  and  in  the  period  of  the 
eruption.  Vomiting  was  present  in  several  cases  which  I  observed  as  one 
of  the  first  premonitory  symptoms ;  in  certain  patients  it  occurred  like- 
wise on  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  eruption.  In  other  patients  there 
was  no  nausea  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  either  immediately  before, 
or  during  the  disease.  This  symptom  is  less  common  in  rotheln  than  in 
scarlet  fever,  but  is  as  common  apparently  as  in  morbilli.  Foreign  ob- 
servers have  occasionally  remarked  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine 
of  patients  afiected  with  rotheln.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  observed  in 
the  New  York  epidemic,  but  I  think  that  the  urine  was  seldom  examined 
by  the  appropriate  tests.  I  made  the  examination  in  three  difierent  cases, 
but  found  no  albumen  unless  a  slight  trace  in  one. 

Complications — Prognosis. — The  only  complications  which  occurred 
in  my  cases  wereK,those  already  alluded  to,  namely,  mild  diphtheria  in  two 
patients.  Diphtheria  being  at  the  time  prevalent,  the  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation occurred  by  preference  upon  those  faucial  surfaces  which  were 
already  the  seat  of  inflammation.  We  see  the  same  preference  in  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  and  measles.  In  the  Foundling  Asylum  varicella  compli- 
cated one  case  and  pneumonia  another.  In  a  third  case  pneumonia  ap- 
peared three  days  after  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption.  The  prognosis 
in  rotheln  is  very  favorable.  Patients  do  not  die  from  the  severity  or  de- 
pressing efiect  of  the  disease,  as  we  observe  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and 
with  the  exception  of  diphtheria  there  does  not  seem  to  be  in  it  any  tend- 
ency to  the  development  of  complications. 

Nature. — Is  rotheln  a  malady  per  «e,  or  is  it  a  malady  with  which  we 
have  been  familiar  under  another  name,  but  whose  form  and  character 
are  modified  by  unusual  meteorological  conditions  ?  Most  of  the  cases  in 
the  New  York  epidemic  bore  considerable  resemblance  to  cases  of  morbilli, 
both  as  regards  the  appearance  and  duration  of  the  eruption,  and  the 
mucous  inflammations.  Parents  often  diagnosticated  measles  before  the 
arrival  of  the  physician,  and  the  physician  himself  at  first  glance  some- 
times made  the  same  diagnosis.  But  in  rotheln  the  shortness  and  mild- 
ness of  the  premonitory  stage,  lack  of  uniformity  and  certain  peculiarities 
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of  the  eruption  already  pointed  out,  absence  of  bronchitis  and  general 
mildness  of  symptoms,  with  uniform  favorable  prognosis,  afford  a  strong 
contrast  with  measles.  But  the  decisive  proof  that  rotheln  is  not  a  modi- 
fied measles  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  one  does  not  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  the  other.  Of  the  forty-eight  cases  observed  by  myself  prior 
to  May  Ist,  nineteen  at  least  had  had  measles,  and  one  who  had  rotheln 
took  measles  a  month  subsequently.  I  have  already  stated  that  in  the 
Foundling  Asylum  rotheln  closely  followed  an  epidemic  of  measles.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  children  affected  with  the  former  disease  had 
recently  recovered  from  the  latter. 

That  rotheln  is  not  a  form  of  scarlet  fever  is  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
as  regards  at  least  the  New  York  epidemic,  the  rash  was  in  most  instances 
quite  different  from  the  scarlatinous  efflorescence,  occurring,  as  we  have, 
seen,  in  small  more  or  less  circular  points  and  patches.  Moreover,  there  is 
in  rotheln  a  slight  febrile  movement  and  general  mildness  of  symptoms 
quite  unlike  what  we  observe  in  scarlatina;  or  if  there  is  a  considerable 
febrile  movement,  it  has  a  short  duration.  But  the  conclusive  proof  of  an 
essential  difference  between  these  two  diseases,  is  found  in  the  fact  already 
stated  in  regard  to  measles,  namely,  that  an  attack  of  the  one  malady 
does  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  other.  There  are,  it  is  true,  cases 
in  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  differential  diagnosis  between  rotheln 
and  mild  measles  or  mild  scarlatina  at  first,  but  when  the  course  of  the 
malady  has  been  closely  observed  for  three  or  four  days,  it  rarely  happens 
that  we  are  unable  to  make  out  its  character. 

The  first  cases  of  rotheln  observed  in  the  New  York  epidemic  were 
often,  as  I  have  stated,  designated  by  the  name  epidemic  roseola  by  the 
physicians  who  were  called  to  treat  them,  since  they  were  ignorant  of  their 
true  nature,  and  in  want  of  a  better  name.  But  rotheln  differs  so  widely 
from  the  peculiar  form  of  dermatitis  known  as  roseola,  that  it  may  be 
properly  said  to  have  no  kinship  with  it.  The  successive  occurrence  of  the 
eruption  in  rotheln  over  the  upper  and  then  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
but  covering  the  whole  surface,  its  definite  duration  of  three  to  five  days, 
its  size,  usually  larger  than  that  of  roseola,  are  points  of  difference.  More- 
over, roseola  would  not,  without  so  great  a  change  in  its  character  as  to 
become  virtually  a  distinct  disease,  occur  in  the  cool  months,  without  any 
appreciable  dietetic  cause,  as  an  epidemic  over  a  certain  area,  and  for  a 
limited  time,  affecting  whole  households  of  children,  and  sparing  other 
households  as  well  as  individuals  of  a  certain  age.  We,  therefore,  con- 
clude that  rotheln,  though  presenting  certain  resemblances  to  roseola,  as 
well  as  to  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  is  a  disease  per  se. 

The  cases  of  an  epidemic  malady,  which  occur  when  its  causes  or  condi- 
tions are  most  strongly  operative,  and  which  are  at  this  time  apt  to  be 
typical,  obviously  afford  the  best  data  for  studying  its  nature.    Such  were 
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the  forty-eight  cases  which  I  observed.  In  thirteen  of  the  twenty-one 
families,  the  first  cases  were  children  who,  up  to  the  time  of  the  seizure, 
were  attending  the  public  or  private  schools,  and  in  certain  instances  those 
who  were  nearly  simultaneously  attacked,  living  perhaps  in  streets  widely 
apart,  were  attending  the  same  school.  We  see  in  this  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  mode  in  which  those  common  exanthematic  diseases  of  childhood, 
which  are  universally  admitted  to  be  contagious,  as  scarlet  fever  and 
measles,  spread  in  a  community.  It  is  largely  through  the  schools  that 
these  diseases  are  introduced  into  families. 

In  most  of  the  families  containing  two  or  more  children,  the  cases  were 
multiple,  not  occurring  simultaneously  but  in  succession,  as  if  the  malady 
were  contracted  from  the  one  first  affected.  This  is  what  we  daily  witness 
in  the  spread  of  the  exanthematic  fevers.     In  the  first  of  the  above  fisimi- 

lies,  to  wit,  Mr.  E 's,  a  girl  attending  one  of  the  public  schools  takes 

rotheln  in  the  middle  of  December.  The  two  remaining  children  sicken 
with  it,  one  week  and  two  weeks  later.  A  niece  visiting  in  the  family  at 
the  time  when  the  first  child  was  sick,  but  returning  home  to  another  street 
soon  after,  also  has  the  eruption  on  December  27ih.  Alice  R.,  aged  ten 
years,  a  frequent  visitor  at  Mr.  E 's,  living  in  the  same  street  and  sev- 
eral times  exposed  to  his  children  during  their  sickness,  takes  rotheln  about 
January  4th.  West  Seventy-first  Street,  where  this  family  resided,  is 
suburban  and  thinly  settled,  and  I  could  not  learn  of  other  cases  in  that 
locality. 

These  facts  and  cases  seem  to  me  to  demonstrate  the  contagiousness  of 
rotheln,  at  least  during  the  time  in  which  the  conditions  are  most  favor- 
able for  its  development,  or  during  the  time  in  which  the  epidemic  influ- 
ence is  most  pronounced.  During  the  declining  period  of  the  New  York 
epidemic,  the  cases  which  I  observed,  as  they  occurred  singly  and  without 
known  exposure,  lent  no  support  to  the  theory  of  contagiousness. 

From  facts  and  observations  like  the  above,  we  infer  that  rotheln  is 
one  of  the  exanthematic  fevers.  It  resembles  varicella  in  general  mildness 
of  symptoms,  in  the  absence  of  dangerous  complications  or  sequelte,  and  in 
the  uniformly  favorable  prognosis,  while  its  symptoms  and  history  show 
its  close  alliance  with  measles  and  scarlet  fever.  If  this  view  is  correct, 
we  must  believe  that  it  possesses  an  incubative  period,  which  in  the  cases 
detailed  above  apparently  varied  between  seven  and  twenty-one  days. 
The  incubative  period,  therefore,  resembles  that  of  scarlet  fever,  which,  as 
is  well  known,  is  very  unequal  in  different  instances. 

Rotheln,  like  varicella,  requires  little  treatment  I  commonly  gave 
small  doses  of  quinine  to  my  patients. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

VARIOLA  — VARIOLOID. 

Variola,  or  small-pox,  is  a  specific  febrile  affection,  accompanied  by 
a  vesiculo-pustular  eruption  of  the  skin.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  pro- 
tective power  of  vaccination  it  has  been  shorn  of  much  of  its  terror,  but 
it  is  still  the  most  loathsome  and  most  dreaded  of  all  the  fevers.  Two 
forms  of  this  disease  are  recognized,  depending  on  the  fact  whether  there 
has  been  previous  vaccination.  If  the  patient  has  been  vaccinated  at 
some  period  in  his  life,  the  disease,  which  is  rendered  milder  in  conse- 
quence, is  designated  varioloid.  If  there  has  been  no  vaccination,  it  is 
called  variola  or  small-pox.  Both  forms  are  identical  in  nature,  the  one 
communicating  the  other;  they  differ  only  in  gravity. 

8mall-pox  presents  four  stages :  the  initial,  or  that  of  invasion ;  the 
eruptive ;  that  of  desiccation ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  desquamation.  It  is 
called  discrete  when  the  pustules  remain  separated  from  each  other ;  con- 
fluent when  they  unite.  This  division  is  made  according  to  the  character 
of  the  eruption  upon  the  face  and  hands.  There  are  parts  of  the  surface, 
as  the  abdomen,  where  the  pustules  are  always  discrete,  even  in  the  con- 
fluent form. 

Incubative  Period. — During  the  last  half  of  the  last  century  inocu- 
lation with  variolous  matter  was  extensively  practiced  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent,  as  it  was  found  that  small-pox  thus  communicated 
was  milder  than  when  received  by  infection.  This  operation  enabled 
physicians  to  determine  the  period  of  incubation,  which  was  found  to  be 
from  eight  to  eleven  days.  When  variola  is  communicated  through  the 
air,  the  incubative  period  is  somewhat  longer,  namely,  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  days. 

Stage  op  Invasion. — Small-pox  begins  abruptly  with  chilliness.  In 
children  of  an  advanced  age  there  is  often,  as  in  the  adult,  a  distinct 
chill.  This  is  followed  by  fever  and  such  symptoms  as  usually  accom- 
pany febrile  movement,  namely,  lassitude,  anorexia,  and  thirst.  There 
are,  in  addition,  symptoms  which,  though  not  peculiar  to  small-pox,  are 
so  marked  in  the  commencement  of  this  disease,  that  they  possess  con- 
siderable diagnostic  value.  These  symptoms  pertain  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. There  are  in  most  cases  of  varioloid  as  well  as  variola,  in  the 
initial  stage,  severe  frontal  headache,  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  and 
great  drowsiness,  sometimes  with  delirium.  In  many  children  convulsions 
occur,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  degree  of  stupor  which  is  almost  as 
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profound  as  coma.  Trousseau  suggests  the  name  rachialgia  for  the  pain 
in  the  back,  as  he  believes  that  it  is  located  in  or  around  the  spinal  cord. 
This  belief  is  based  on  the  fact  which  he,  as  well  as  other  observerv,  has 
noticed,  that  there  is  sometimes  in  connection  with  this  symptom  an  in- 
complete paraplegia,  indicated  by  numbness  of  the  legs,  or  even  inability 
to  use  them,  and  sometimes  more  or  less  paralysis  of  the  bladder.  These 
paraplegic  symptoms  pass  off  in  a  few  days.  Vomiting  is  also  a  common 
symptom  in  this  stage,  and  one  also  of  diagnostic  value.  It  occurs  at 
short  intervals  for  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  The  same  symptom  is 
common  in  scarlet  fever,  and  not  infrequent  in  measles,  but  in  both  these 
affections  irritability  of  stomach  is  much  less  persistent  than  in  small-pox; 
vomiting  does  not  occur  in  normal  rubeolous  and  scarlatinous  cases  more 
than  once  or  twice. 

The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  moist  iur.  If  the  disease  is  to  be  discrete, 
constipation  is  commonly  present  in  the  stage  of  invasion ;  if  confluent, 
diarrhoea  is  a  common  symptom,  continuing  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  or 
even  longer.  Roseola  or  erythema  sometimes  occurs  in  this  stage,  and 
this  may  lead  to  error  of  diagnosis,  the  disease  being  mistaken  for  one  of 
these  cutaneous  affections,  or  even  for  scarlet  fever.  The  symptoms  in 
the  stage  of  invasion  are  usually  more  violent  in  confluent  than  in  discrete 
variola,  but  there  are  exceptions. 

Stage  of  Eruption. — The  eruption  commences  about  the  third  day, 
earlier  in  some  cases,  later  in  others.  The  average  duration,  therefore, 
of  the  first  stage  is  somewhat  shorter  than  in  measles,  but  considerably 
longer  than  in  scarlet  fever.  Sydenham  has  stated,  and  observations 
show  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  the  shorter  the  first  stage,  the  more 
severe  the  disease  will  prove  to  be ;  and,  conversely,  the  longer  the  period, 
the  milder  will  be  its  form.  Therefore,  if  the  eruption  begins  on  the 
second  day,  it  will,  as  a  rule,  be  confluent ;  if  not  till  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day,  it  will  be  scanty  and  the  dbease  light. 

The  eruption  commences  in  minute  red  spots,  somewhat  like  those  of 
lichen,  which  gradually  enlarge.  It  is  first  observed  around  the  lips  and 
upon  the  neck,  then  upon  the  face,  scalp,  upper  part  of  chest,  arms,  and 
finally  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  the  abdomen,  and  legs.  It  is 
sometimes,  especially  in  young  children,  first  observed  in  the  folds  of  the 
skin,  as  about  the  genitals  or  in  the  groin.  If  the  cuticle  is  irritated, 
as  by  a  sinapism,  the  eruption  often  appears  first  upon  this  part  of  the 
surface  and  in  greater  abundance  than  elsewhere.  The  eruption  com- 
mencing in  a  minute  reddish  point,  as  stated  above,  rapidly  enlarges,  and 
soon  its  central  part  begins  to  be  indurated  and  raised.  It  feels  round 
and  hard  to  the  finger,  is  tender,  and  its  diameter  does  not  ordinarily 
exceed  two  lines.  This  is  the  papular  stage.  The  papuke  increase  and 
become  more  elevated,  and  in  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  from  the 

commencement  of  the  eruptive  stage  they  become  vesicular.    On  the  fifth 
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day  of  the  eruption,  or  eighth  of  the  disease,  the  vesicle  has  attained  its 
full  size.  Its  diameter  is  then  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  and  its  eleva- 
tion is  two  or  three  lines.  Its  base  is  circular  and  indurated,  and  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  zone  of  inflammation,  indicated  by  redness  and 
•tenderness  of  the  skin.  The  pock  commonly,  as  it  passes  from  the  papu- 
lar to  the  vesicular  stage,  loses  its  acuminate  form,  and  becomes  depressed 
in  the  centre,  but  in  most  cases,  mixed  with  the  umbilicated  vesicles,  are 
some  which  remain  acuminate. 

In  proportion  as  the  eruption  becomes  developed  in  discrete  variola  and 
in  varioloid,  the  symptoms  which  accompanied  the  stage  of  invasion  abate ; 
the  fever,  headache,  pain  in  the  back,  and  thirst  cease,  and  the  appetite 
returns.  In  the  confluent  form,  the  febrile  action  continues  with  little 
abatement. 

Simultaneously  with  the  eruption  upon  the  skin,  an  eruption  also  occurs 
upon  the  buccal  and  faucial  surface,  and  often  upon  that  of  the  air-pas- 
sages. It  occurs  sometimes,  also,  upon  the  conjunctiva,  producing  dan- 
gerous ophthalmia,  and  even  ulceration,  with  loss  of  sight,  and  upon  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  genital  organs.  The  form  which  it  presents  upon 
mucous  surfaces  is  somewhat  different  from  that  upon  the  skin.  There  is 
at  first  a  deposit  of  fibrin,  producing  a  small,  round,  grayish  spot  at  the 
point  of  eruption — firm,  slightly  elevated,  and  covered,  if  not  by  the  entire 
mucous  membrane,  at  least  by  its  epithelial  layer.  Ulceration  soon  occurs, 
as  in  ulcerous  stomatitis,  and,  if  the  patient  live,  the  reparative  process 
succeeds,  as  in  simple  ulcers.  The  eruption  upon  mucous  surfaces  increases 
considerably  the  suflering  of  the  patient,  in  consequence  of  the  tenderness 
of  the  ulcers ;  and  if  its  seat  be  the  surface  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  it 
may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  especially  in  young  children,  by 
obstructing  respiration. 

The  cutaneous  eruption  has  been  traced  to  the  vesicular  stage.  On  or 
about  the  fifth  day  of  the  eruptive  period,  or  eighth  of  small-pox,  the 
vesicles  gradually  change  their  character,  their  contents  becoming  thicker 
and  turbid.  At  the  same  time  they  increase  somewhat  in  size,  and  the 
central  depression  disappears.  This  is  designated  the  stage  of  maturation, 
or  of  suppuration,  though  it  is  known  that  the  turbidity  is  due  chiefly  to 
another  substance  than  pus.  The  pock  having  undergone  these  changes, 
is  termed  the  pustule. 

In  discrete  variola,  and  in  varioloid,  the  fever  returns  during  the  pus- 
tular stage ;  or,  if  the  form  of  the  disease  is  confluent,  and  the  fever  has 
continued,  it  now  becomes  more  intense.  The  return  of  fever,  or  its  in- 
crease, is  denoted  by  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, dryness  of  skin,  anorexia,  and  thirst.  A  tendency  to  constipation 
remains  throughout  the  disease  in  varioloid  and  discrete  variola ;  in  the 
confluent  form,  diarrhoea  more  frequently  occurs,  which,  if  it  continue,  is 
an  unfavorable  prognostic  sign. 
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Other  changes  occur.  The  pustules  increase  somewhat  in  size,  and  be- 
come more  globular.  Some  of  them,  when  most  distended,  break  through 
friction  of  the  clothes,  or  scratching  of  the  child,  and,  their  contents 
escaping,  add  to  the  loathesomeness  of  the  disease.  There  b  in  the  pus- 
tular stage  more  or  less  redness  of  the  surface  between  the  eruptions,  and, 
except  in  the  mildest  cases,  there  is  tumefaction  from  subcutaneous  infil- 
tration. In  the  confluent  form,  at  this  period,  the  features  are  often  so 
swollen  that  the  friends  would  not  recognize  the  patient.  The  eyelids  may 
be  so  (edematous  that  the  eyes  are  for  a  time  concealed  from  view.  This 
oedema  of  the  surface  is  not  altogether  absent  in  the  vesicular  stage,  but  it 
increases  during  the  time  of  maturation,  after  which  it  subsides. 

Stage  op  Desiccation. — ^This  immediately  succeeds  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  pustules.  The  liquid  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  pustules, 
which  are  broken,  evaporates,  leaving  a  crust.  If  there  is  no  rupture,  the 
liquid  is  absorbed,  and  a  scab  results,  which,  though  smaller,  preserves  in 
a  measure  the  form  of  the  pustule.  While  the  pustule  desiccates,  the  sur- 
rounding inflammation  rapidly  abates.  The  crusts  occur  first  upon  the 
face,  and  on  other  parts  in  the  order  in  which  the  eruption  appeared.  The 
odor  from  the  patient,  at  this  time,  is  peculiar.  In  the  confluent  form, 
especially,  it  is  very  offensive,  and  can  be  noticed  at  a  distance  from  the 
bedside.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  call  it  nauseous  and  fetid.  As  desiccation 
progresses,  the  symptoms,  local  and  general,  abate.  The  pulse  and  tem- 
perature, if  the  case  is  favorable,  return  to  their  normal  standard.  The 
cough,  hoarseness,  and  thirst  disappear,  while  the  appetite  returns;  the 
sleep  is  more  tranquil,  and  the  functions,  generally,  are  more  regularly 
performed. 

The  last  stage  is  that  of  desquamation ;  it  commences  between  the 
eleventh  and  sixteenth  days.  The  scabs,  which  present  a  dark  or  brown- 
ish appearance,  are  successively  detached.  This  period  lasts  several  days ; 
sometimes  two  or  three  weeks  even  elapse  before  all  the  crusts  separate. 
In  the  meantime  the  patient  gradually  recovers  his  health  and  former 
strength.  After  the  fall  of  the  crust,  the  cicatrix  underneath  presents  a 
reddish  appearance.  This  color  gradually  fades,  and  there  remains  an 
irregular  depression,  or  pit,  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  surrounding  sur- 
face ;  and  if  there  has  been  a  full  development  of  the  eruption,  disfigur- 
ing the  patient  for  life. 

Such  is  the  clinical  history  of  variola,  when  it  is  favorable,  and  its  course 
is  regular.  The  disease  is  sometimes  irregular.  In  rare  instances  the 
eruption  occurs  almost  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  The  form  is 
then  very  apt  to  be  confluent.  There  are  irregularities,  also,  in  consequence 
of  diarrhoea,  hsemorrhages,  or  other  complications.  I  have  known  the 
eruption  appear  first  on  the  limbs,  and  last  on  the  trunk  and  face,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption  is  not  always  the  same.  In  the  ansemic  and 
feeble  child  it  often  presents  a  pale  color,  with  some  induration  at  its  base. 
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but  without  the  red  areola  around  it,  or  with  this  quite  indistinct.  In  rare 
instances  the  vesicles  have  a  reddish  color,  their  contents  being  tinged  with 
blood.  This  form  of  variola  is  designated  hsemorrhagic.  It  indicates  a 
profoundly  altered  state  of  the  blood.  The  eruption  in  this  form  is  of 
small  size,  and  if  the  pock  is  broken,  blood  oozes  from  it. 

Varioloid. — ^The  course  of  varioloid  is  similar  to  that  of  variola,  but 
it  is  somewhat  shorter.  It  commences  with  rigors,  followed  by  fever,  head- 
ache, pain  in  the  back,  vomiting,  drowsiness,  and  sometimes  delirium,  or 
even  convulsions.  The  symptoms  in  the  stage  of  invasion  are,  indeed,  the 
same  in  character,  and  often  nearly  as  severe  as  in  variola.  With  the  initial 
symptoms,  there  is  also  sometimes  a  scarlatiniform  eruption,  so  that  the 
disease  may  at  first  be  mistaken  for  scarlatina.  On  the  third  or  fourth 
day  the  variolous  eruption  commences.  The  number  of  pocks  is  commonly 
few,  often  not  more  than  twelve  to  twenty.  In  the  mildest  form  of  vario- 
loid, if  the  physician  is  not  summoned  in  the  stage  of  invasion,  he  is  not 
apt  to  be  called  at  all,  so  that  the  patient  may  pass  through  the  disease  in 
ignorance  of  its  nature.  I  have  known  this  occur,  the  true  character  of 
the  affection  not  being  ascertained  till  others  were  affected,  either  with 
variola  or  varioloid. 

The  eruption  pursues  a  more  rapid  course  in  varioloid  than  in  the  un- 
modified disease.  By  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  pustules  are  fully  de- 
veloped, though  often  smaller  and  less  likely  to  be  ruptured  than  in 
variola.  Often,  in  varioloid,  the  eruption  aborts.  It  remains  papular  two 
or  three  days,  and  then  declines,  or  it  may  reach  the  vesicular  stage,  and 
decline  without  pustulation. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  in  varioloid  abate  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eruptive  stage.     The  secondary  fever  is  slight  or  absent. 

Such  is  the  usual  mild  course  of  varioloid,  but  not  always.  If  several 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  vaccination,  its  protective  power  is  greatly  im- 
paired, and  varioloid  may  then  exhibit  as  severe  a  form  as  ordinary  small- 
pox.   In  some  instances  it  is  fatal. 

The  term  varioloid  is,  as  has  been  stated,  applied  to  cases  of  variolous 
disease  where  there  has  been  previous  vaccination.  It  is  also  applied  by 
writers  to  second  attacks,  whether  the  first  occurred  from  infection  or  from 
variolous  inoculation,  but  such  cases  are  rare. 

Mode  of  Death. — Death  in  small-pox  occurs  in  several  different  ways. 
The  most  fatal  period  is  the  pustular  stage.  Feeble  children  not  unfre- 
quently  die  from  exhaustion  at  or  about<the  time  that  the  pustules  attain 
their  greatest  size.  The  eruption  appears  and  becomes  developed  as  usual, 
but  there  are  evidences  of  weakness  in  the  patient,  and  suddenly  the  prog- 
ress of  the  vesicle  or  pustule  ceases.  It  begins  to  subside,  and  its  walls 
shrivel.  There  is  evidently  absorption,  in  part,  of  the  liquid  contents. 
These  phenomena  are  of  the  gravest  character.  Death  is  the  common 
result,  and  within  twenty-four  hours.    In  other  cases  death  occurs  from 
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apnoea.  The  pock  increasing  in  sise  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  obstructs 
inspiration,  or  there  may  be  the  formation  of  a  pseudo-raembrane,  as  in 
true  croup.  This  is  not  an  unusual  mode  of  death  in  young  children,  in 
whom  the  calibre  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  is  small.  Sometimes  convul- 
sions and  coma  occur  in  the  last  hours  of  life.  In  other  cases  the  stage  of 
desquamation  is  reached,  but  convalescence  does  not  occur.  The  patient 
each  day  becomes  more  ansemic  and  feeble,  and  finally  death  results  from 
failure  of  the  vital  powers.  Again,  after  small-pox  has  run  its  course, 
purpura  hsemorrhagica  may  be  developed.  Hsemorrhages  occur  from 
the  gums,  throat,  nostrils.  Blood  is  vomited,  and  evacuated  in  the  stools. 
I  have  known  death  to  occur  in  all  these  ways,  but  that  from  purpura  is 
least  frequent.  Sometimes,  as  in  scarlet  fever,  death  occurs  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  in  confluent,  and  even  in  discrete  variola,  when  the  previous 
symptoms  had  apparently  been  favorable.  The  patient  is  overpowered  by 
the  intensity  of  the  virus. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  those  who  have  died  of  variola,  with- 
out inflammatory  or  other  complication,  the  heart-clots  have  been  found 
small,  dark,  and  soft.  The  blood  is  dark  and  thin.  The  vessels  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes  are  injected,  so  that  numerous  red  points  appear 
on  the  cut  surface  of  this  organ.  The  vessels  of  the  lungs  and  the  ab- 
dominal organs  are  congested,  while  the  muscles  present  a  deep  red  color. 
The  variolous  eruption  penetrates  more  deeply  than  that  of  any  other 
exanthematic  fever.  It  has  been  stated  elsewhere  that  it  occurs  not  only 
on  the  skin,  but  often  on  the  surface  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  air-passages. 
The  mucous  membrane  in  these  situations  is  frequently  also  the  seat  of 
catarrhal  inflammation,  being  thickened  and  softened,  and  in  some  parts, 
as  the  larynx,  a  pseudo-membrane  is  occasionally  produced,  as  in  croup. 
The  inflammation,  whether  catarrhal  or  pseudo-membranous,  may  occur 
without  as  well  as  with  the  presence  of  the  specific  eruption* 

The  eruption  very  seldom,  perhaps  never,  appears  upon  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  surface,  but  the  solitary  follicles  and  patches  of  Peyer  are  oft^n  en- 
larged, as  in  some  other  zymotic  afiections.  The  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys 
are  commonly  congested  in  those  who  have  died  of  variola.  The  spleen, 
especially,  is  increased  in  volume  and  soft;ened ;  the  kidneys  are  enlarged, 
as  if  from  commencing  nephritis,  and  sometimes  softened. 

The  minute  structure  of  the  pock  is  described  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez, 
and  others.  The  vesicle  is  multilocular,  consisting  of  at  least  five  or  six 
compartments,  with  distinct  partitions.  Its  centre  is  united  by  fibrous 
bands  to  the  derm  beneath,  which  union  gives  rise  to  the  nmbilicated  ap- 
pearance. The  giving  way  of  these  minute  bands  in  the  pustular  stage 
occurs  when  the  form  changes  from  the  umbilicated  to  the  convex.  In  the 
pustular  stage  also,  according  to  some,  a  fibrinous  formation  occurs  within 
the  pustule ;  according  to  others,  this  substance  is  of  the  nature  of  the 
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epidermis,  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  cuticle  when  macerated. 
Mixed  with  this  epidermic  or  fibrinous  formation  are  pus-cells. 

Complications. — ^There  are  several  different  complications  of  variola 
One  is  salivation.  This  is  common  iQ  the  adult,  but  rare  in  the  child. 
When  it  occurs  in  the  child,  it  is  slight,  commencing  with  or  about  the 
time  of  the  eruption,  and  disappearing  in  from  one  to  four  or  five  days. 
Ophthalmia  is  another  complication.  Simple  conjunctivitis,  often  quite 
intense,  may  occur  in  consequence  of  pustules  developed  under  the  lids. 
This  inflammation  subsides  without  injury  to  the  eye,  as  the  primary  dis- 
ease abates.  A  more  serious  inflammation  occurs  at  an  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease,  commencing  in  or  near  the  desquamative  period.  This 
produces  more  or  less  chemosis,  and  sometimes  opacity  or  ulceration  of 
the  cornea.  A  similar  inflammation  may  occur  in  the  ear,  giving  rise  to 
otorrhoea,  and  even  in  some  patients  to  rupture  of  the  drum  of  the  ear. 
Abscesses  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  have  been  occasionally  ob- 
served, especially  in  the  confluent  form.  Subcutaneous  infiltration  and 
feebleness  of  constitution  favor  their  occurrence.  Suppuration  within  the 
joints  is  a  somewhat  rare  complication  or  sequel,  rendering  convalescence 
protracted,  if,  indeed,  the  case  is  not  fatal. 

M.  B^raud  has  published  a  memoir  to  show  that  orchitis  in  the  male,  and 
ovaritis  in  the  female  may  complicate  variola.  These  inflammations  are 
believed  to  be  accompanied  by  a  small  and  imperfect  variolous  eruption 
upon  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  ovary.  Trous- 
seau states  that  he  has  often  met  this  complication  in  the  male,  since  his 
attention  was  called  to  it.  It  is  mild,  and  subsides  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  eruption.  Laryngitis,  simple  or  diphtheritic,  bronchitis,  pneu- 
monia, pharyngitis,  purpuric  haemorrhages,  gangrene  of  the  mouth  or 
other  parts,  cedema  pulmonum,  and  oedema  glottidis  are  occasional  com- 
plications, some  of  which  are  frequent,  others  rare. 

Prognosis. — ^This  depends  on  the  age,  vigor  of  system,  form  of  the 
disease,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  complications.  The  younger  the 
child,  the  greater  the  danger.  Trousseau  says:  " Confluent  variola,  and 
even  discrete  variola,  are  almost  always  fatal  in  individuals  less  than  two 
years  old."  Above  the  age  of  three  or  four  years  discrete  variola  usually 
ends  favorably,  but  the  confluent  form  is  still,  as  a  rule,  fatal.  Varioloid 
in  the  child  is  a  mild  disease,  terminating  fisivorably  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases.  It  is  milder  at  this  age  than  in  the  adult,  on  account  of  the 
more  recent  period  of  vaccination,  and  if  a  case  of  supposed  varioloid  is 
severe,  and  the  eruption  abundant,  it  is  probable  that  the  vaccination  was 
spurious. 

It  is  not  necessary,  from  what  has  been  said,  to  specify  the  favorable 
prognostic  signs.  The  unfavorable  prognostics  are,  great  violence  of  the 
initial  symptoms ;  early  appearance  of  the  eruption ;  an  abundant  erup- 
tion, especially  if  pale,  and  without  swelling  of  the  surfece ;  rapid  decline 
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of  the  eruption  in  the  vesicular  or  pustular  stage ;  hemorrhagic  eruption, 
or  hsemorrhages  from  the  surfaces ;  fever  continuing  after  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption ;  diarrhoea  persisting  beyond  the  third  or  fourth  day  ;  de- 
lirium or  great  drowsiness ;  a  frequent  and  feeble  pulse ;  and,  finally,  ob- 
structed respiration — if  slow,  indicating  a  pseudo-membrane  or  variolous 
eruption  in  the  larynx  or  trachea;  if  rapid,  indicating  bronchitb  or 
pneumonia. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  with  certainty  prior  to  the 
eruptive  stage.  If,  however,  small-pox  is  prevalent,  if  the  patient  has  not 
been  vaccinated,  and  the  symptoms  which  pertain  to  the  period  of  inva- 
sion are  present,  as  headache,  pain  in  small  of  back,.repeated  vomiting, 
drowsiness,  and  perhaps  convulsions,  there  is  ground  for  the  gravest  sus- 
picion. If,  in  addition  to  these  symptoms,  reddish  points  begin  to  appear 
on  the  second  or  third  day,  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  with  confidence. 
At  this  early  period,  even  before  there  is  any  distinct  cutaneous  eruption, 
ash-colored  spots  may  sometimes  be  observed  on  the  buccal  or  faucial  sur- 
face, the  commencement  of  the  variolous  eruption ;  these  possess  consider- 
able diagnostic  value. 

The  scarlatiniform  efiiorescence,  in  the  first  stage  of  variola,  sometimes 
leads  to  the  belief  that  the  disease  is  scarlet  fever.  The  absence  of  the 
pharyngitis,  and  the  appearance  of  the  variolous  eruption  soon  after  the 
efflorescence,  correct  the  diagnosis.  Small-pox  has,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eruptive  period,  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  measles.  The  points  involved 
in  the  difierential  diagnosis  have  been  presented  in  treating  of  that  disease. 
After  the  development  of  the  eruption,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  varicella. 
The  eruption  of  varicella  is,  however,  preceded  by  symptoms  which  are 
milder  and  of  shorter  duration,  and  its  appearance  is  different.  It  is 
irregular,  instead  of  round  ;  is  not  umbilicated,  and  it  does  not  have  the 
round,  inflamed,  and  indurated  base,  which  characterizes  the  variolous 
eruption.  The  eruption  of  ecthyma  is  sometimes  umbilicated,  but  the 
symptoms  of  ecthyma  and  variola,  and  the  progress  of  the  eruptions  in 
the  two  diseases,  are  very  different. 

Treatment. — Small-pox,  like  the  other  essential  fevers,  is  self-limited, 
and  therefore  the  constitutional  treatment  should  be  sustaining  and  pallia- 
tive. In  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  the  diet  should  be  simple ;  gentle 
laxatives  and  refrigerant  drinks  are  required  if  there  is  much  febrile  ex- 
citement Lemonade  is  a  grateful  drink,  and  may  be  given  in  moderate 
quantity.  Spiritus  Mindereri  in  carbonic  acid  water  may  be  allowed.  As 
the  disease  advances,  more  nutritious  food  should  be  recommended  ;  and 
in  severe  cases  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  even  alcoholic  stimulants,  are 
required. 

As  confluent  small-pox  is  nearly  always,  and  the  discrete  form  often,  fatal 
in  infancy,  the  physician  should  carefully  watch  the  progress  of  the  case 
in  the  in&nt    By  judicious  treatment,  some,  in  this  period  of  life,  may  be 
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saved,  who  otherwise  would  perish.  In  the  infant  depressing  measures 
should  be  avoided.  A  laxative  may  be  given,  at  first,  if  there  is  much 
fever,  and  the  bowels  are  constipated  ;  but  the  diet  should  be  nutritious, 
and  many  soon  require  tonics  and  stimulants.  If  the  pulse  become  more 
frequent  and  feeble,  or  if,  with  frequency  of  the  pulse,  the  face  and  ex- 
tremities become  coo) ;  or  if,  in  the  vesicular  or  pustular  stage,  the  erup- 
tion suddenly  subsides,  alcoholic  stimulants  must  be  immediately  employed, 
or  the  patient  dies. 

8uch  is  an  outline  of  the  constitutional  treatment  required  in  small-pox. 
Sydenham  inculcated  a  mode  of  treatment*  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  injurious  in  infancy  and  childhood.  He  had  observed  that  the  severity 
of  the  disease  was  ordinarily  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  eruption,  and 
concluded  from  this  fact  that  measures  which  retarded  the  development  of 
the  eruption  were  salutary;  cold  drinks,  a  cold  apartment,  scanty  covering 
of  the  body,  cathartics  that  caused  derivation  of  blood  from  the  surface, 
even  sometimes  the  abstraction  of  blood,  were  considered  according  to 
Sydenham's  theory,  to  be  useful  as  means  of  preventing  full  development 
of  the  eruption. 

Sydenham's  treatment,  however  appropriate  it  might  sometimes  be  in 
case  of  robust  adults,  is  unsuitable  for  children,  because  they  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  tolerate,  in  this  disease,  measures  which  reduce  the  strength.  More- 
over, small-pox  is  rendered  more  dangerous  by  what  Rilliet  and  Barthez 
designate  perturbating  treatment — treatment  which  renders  it  abnormal. 
The  regular  appearance  and  development  of  the  eruption  are  requisite  in 
order  that  the  case  may  progress  favorably.  On  the  other  hand,  the  op- 
posite plan  of  treatment,  which  families,  if  left  to  themselves,  are  apt  to 
adopt — namely,  the  employment  of  measures  to  promote  perspiration,  as 
hot  drinks,  and  confinement  in  a  heated  room — is  also  injurious. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  such  as  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to,  and  such  as  is  agreeable  to  him  ;  his  diet  should  be  simple  and 
nutritious;  laxative  medicine  should  only  be  given  to  procure  the  natural 
evacuations.  In  small-pox,  as  in  all  infectious  diseases,  free  ventilation  of 
the  apartment  is  required. 

While  the  general  eruption  in  small-pox  should  not  be  interfered  with,  it 
is  proper  to  endeavor  to  diminish,  so  far  as  possible,  the  size  of  the  pocks, 
on  parts  exposed  to  view,  so  as  to  prevent  disfigurement.  Professor  Flint, 
in  his  Treaiise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  has  published  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  various  measures  which  have  been  recommended  for  accom- 
plishing this  end.  First :  The  opening  and  breaking  up  of  the  vesicle  by 
means  of  a  fine  needle.  This  is  tedious  practice  in  confluent  variola,  but 
it  can  readily  be  pertbrmed  in  the  discrete  form — at  least  as  regards  the 
vesicles  upon  the  face.  This  treatment  was  proposed  by  Rayer,  and  it  is 
recommended  by  many  who  have  tried  it.  Secondly :  After  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  liquid,  the  cauterization  of  the  vesicle  by  a  pointed  stick  of 
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nitrate  of  silver.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  say,  in  reference  to  this  mode  of 
treatment,  "  Individual  cauterization  of  the  pustules  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  almost  infi^llible  means  of  causing  them  to  abort.  To  be  successful,  it 
is  necessary  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  pustule  with  a  pointed 
crayon  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  order  to  cauterize  the  derm.  ...  It  is  only 
the  first  or  second  day  of  the  eruption  that  it  (cauterization)  has  certain 
success;  nevertheless,  we  have  often  seen  it  succeed  the  third  or  the  fourth 
day,  or  even  the  fifth." 

Thirdly :  The  application  of  tincture  of  iodine  once  or  twice  daily  over 
the  eruption  when  in  the  papular  stage.  Some  writers,  who  have  em- 
ployed iodine,  state  that  it  does  not  prevent  pitting,  but  diminishes  it.  Its 
favorable  efiects  are  produced  by  coagulating  the  contents  of  the  papule. 
Fourthly:  The  exclusion  of  light  and  air  by  means  of  a  plaster.  A  mix- 
ture containing  tannate  of  iron  has  been  employed  for  this  purpose  in  one 
of  our  hospitals.  This  produces  a  black  mask.  Light  and  air  may  also 
be  excluded  by  smearing  the  face  with  sweet  oil,  and  dusting  twice  daily 
upon  the  oiled  surface  a  powder  containing  equal  parts  of  subnitrate  of 
bismuth  and  prepared  chalk.  Fifthly:  The  application  of  mild  mercurial 
ointment  upon  the  face  or  other  parts  of  the  surface,  where  it  is  desirable 
to  render  the  eruption  abortive.  This  mode  of  treatment  does  diminish 
the  size  of  the  vesicles  and  the  pitting,  but  I  should  not  recommend  it  for 
children.  I  have  known  in  the  adult  severe  mercurialization  from  its  em- 
ployment for  four  or  five  days,  and,  though  young  children  do  not  exhibit 
so  readily  the  efiects  of  mercury,  the  use  of  the  ointment,  unless  for  a  very 
limited  period,  increases,  in  my  opinion,  their  feebleness,  and  diminishes 
the  chance  of  their  recovery.  Calamine  made  into  a  paste  with  sweet  oil 
is  said  to  be  equally  efiectual  with  mercurial  ointment,  and  it  produces  no 
constitutional  efiect.  Its  effect  is  obviously  similar  to  that  of  the  bismuth 
and  chalk  employed  with  sweet  oil  as  stated  above.  Of  late,  I  have  em- 
ployed pulverized  charcoal  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  sweet  oil  or  glyc- 
erin, and  applied  daily  or  twice  daily  to  the  face.  It  efiTectually  ex- 
cludes the  light,  and  the  result  has  been  so  good  as  regards  pitting,  that  I 
shall  continue  to  use  it.  Curschmann  recommends  as  preferable  to  any  of* 
these  methods,  the  use  of  iced  compresses  to  the  face  and  hands.  The  pain, 
redness,  and  swelling  are  diminished  by  their  use,  but  without  change  in 
the  copiousness  of  the  eruption.  {Ziemssen^s  Eneyclop.)  If  fissures  or 
excoriations  occur,  an  application  may  be  made  of  oxide  or  carbonate  of 
zinc  in  glycerin,  one  drachm  to  the  ounce. 

The  prevention  of  small-pox,  so  far  as  practicable,  is  one  of  the  import- 
ant incidental  duties  of  the  physician.  Isolation  of  the  patient,  and  pre- 
cautions in  reference  to  his  clothes  and  bedding,  are  imperatively  required, 
so  great  is  the  infectiousness  of  this  disease.  The  only  certain  means  of 
prevention  is  confessedly  vaccination,  and  providentially  the  incubative 
period  of  the  vaccine  disease  is  much  less  than  that  of  variola.  Therefore, 
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8mall-pox  may  be  prevented  after  the  virus  is  received  in  the  system,  by 
timely  and  successful  vaccination.  Vaccination,  at  any  period  between 
the  time  of  exposure  and  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms  of  invasion, 
will  either  prevent  the  occurrence  of  small-pox  or  modify  it.  If  the  symp- 
toms of  invasion  have  already  commenced,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  pro- 
duces any  modifying  effect. 


CHAPTER   V. 


VACCINIA. 


Vaccinia  is  a  mild  eruptive  disease,  which  occasionally  occurs  among 
cattle,  and  has  been  propagated  from  them  to  man.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  one  or  more  papules,  which  soon  be- 
come vesicular,  and  then  pustular.  It  is  communicable  by  contact,  but, 
unlike  the  other  eruptive  fevers,  it  is  not  contagious  through  the  air.  It 
is  inoculable,  both  by  the  liquid  contained  in  the  vesicle,  which  is  desig- 
nated vaccine  lymph,  and  by  the  scab  which  results  from  the  desiccation 
of  the  pustule. 

To  Gloucestershire,  England,  the  honor  belongs  of  discovering  and 
popularizing  the  fact  that  vaccinia,  a  mild  and  comparatively  harmless 
disease,  is  ti-ansmissible  from  the  cow  to  man,  and  that  it  affords  protection 
from  smallpox.  It  appears  that  a  vague  opinion  prevailed  among  the 
&rmer8  of  this  dairying  section,  that  a  disease,  which  has  since  been  desig- 
nated vaccinia,  was  occasionally  received  from  the  cow  in  milking,  the 
virus  passing  from  a  pustule  on  the  teat  to  a  sore  or  chap  on  the  hand  of 
the  milker,  and  that  those  who  thus  contract  the  disease  receive  immunity 
from  small-pox.  As  usually  happens  with  important  dbcoveries,  so  dull 
of  apprehension  is  human  intellect,  these  people,  to  whom  Providence  had 
revealed  so  important  a  fact,  were  blind  to  its  real  value.  Finally,  in  the 
year  1774,  Benjamin  Jesty,  whom  the  world  has  not  sufficiently  honored, 
**  an  honest  and  upright  man,"  according  to  his  epitaph,  a  farmer  of  Glou- 
cestershire, had  the  courage  to  vaccinate  his  wife  and  two  children.  His 
excellent  moral  character  did  not  shield  him.  He  was  regarded  by  his 
neighbors  as  an  inhuman  brute,  who  had  performed  an  experiment  on  his 
own  family,  the  tendency  of  which  might  be  to  transform  them  into  beasts 
with  horas. 

The  first  essay  in  vaccination  appears  to  have  been  entirely  successful, 
but  the  prejudice  against  the  operation  continued.  A  fifth  of  a  century 
passed,  during  which  there  was  no  extension  of  the  benefits  of  this  great 
discovery.    At  last,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Dr.  Edward 
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Jenner,  a  physician  of  Gloucestershire,  and  inoculator  of  his  district,  began 
to  investigate  this  disease  of  the  cow,  about  which  little  was  known,  and 
the  grounds  for  the  belief  that  it  afforded  protection  from  small-pox.  For- 
tunately for  the  world,  Jenner  had  been  educated  under  John  Hunter, 
and  had  learned  from  his  great  master  to  study  nature  rather  than  books, 
to  be  guided  by  experience  and  observation  rather  than  by  the  dogmas 
of  his  predecessors  or  of  the  schools. 

Jenner  performed  his  first  vaccination  on  the  14th  of  May,  1796,  twenty- 
two  years  after  Benjamin  Jesty  had  lost  his  good  name  among  his  neigh- 
bors for  vaccinating  his  own  family.  The  popularizing  of  vaccination, 
mainly  through  Jenner's  perseverance,  affords  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  chapters  in  the  history  of  medical  science.  How  he  went 
up  to  Loudon,  full  of  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  and  was  there 
advised  by  his  medical  friends  to  desist  from  his  wild  schemes,  lest  he  should 
injure  the  reputation  which  he  had  gained  by  publishing  a  creditable 
paper  on  the  cuckoo ;  how  he  was  allowed  to  vaccinate  in  the  hospital 
wards,  and  gained  some  adherents  to  the  new  faith  among  the  leading 
physicians  of  the  metropolis ;  and  finally,  how,  as  the  claims  of  vaccina- 
tion began  to  be  recognized,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  commence- 
ment of  the  present,  a  most  acrimonious  discussion  arose,  which  filled  all 
the  medical  journals  of  that  period.  The  opponents  of  vaccination  resorted 
to  every  device  to  prevent  the  acceptance  of  Jenner's  views.  They  at- 
tempted to  prejudice  the  people  against  them  by  specious  arguments,  by 
ridicule,  and  even  by  pictures.  Que  of  the  leading  journals  contained  the 
caricature  of  a  cow  covered  with  sores,  and  devouring  children,  and  it  was 
urged  that  vaccination  was  a  bestial  operation,  degrading  man  to  the  level 
of  the  brute.  But  the  truth  had  gained  a  firm  hold,  and  the  practice  of 
vaccination  extended. 

The  discovery  of  vaccinia,  and  of  its  protective  power  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated.  It  has,  probably,  done  more  to  relieve  human  suffer- 
ing than  any  other  discovery  of  the  last  one  hundred  years,  unless  we 
except  that  of  anaesthetics,  and  more  to  save  human  life  than  any  other 
instrumentality  of  a  purely  physical  kind. 

The  fact  was  established  in  the  time  of  Jenner  that  the  virus  of  small- 
pox inoculated  in  the  cow  produced  vaccinia,  which,  in  its  propagation 
back  to  man  never  returned  to  its  original  form,  but  always  remained  vac- 
cinia. Moreover,  Jenner  believed  that  the  disease  known  in  the  horse  as 
the  grease  was  identical  in  nature  with  vaccinia  in  the  cow.  He  failed, 
however,  in  his  experiments  to  communicate  vaccinia  from  the  horse,  but 
other  experimenters  have  been  more  successful.  In  1801,  a  Dr.  Loy,  of 
the  county  of  York,  England,  met  two  cases  of  vaccinia  in  persons  who 
had  taken  care  of  a  horse  affected  with  the  grease,  and,  from  the  lymph 
which  he  obtained,  was  able  to  produce  vaccinia  in  the  cow.  In  1805, 
Viborg,  a  Danish  veterinary  surgeon,  after  many  failures,  succeeded  also 
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in  communicating  vaccinia  to  the  cow  by  means  of  the  virus  taken  from  a 
horse. 

From  this  time  little  light  was  thrown  on  this  subject  till  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  Although  Loy  and  Viborg,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  had 
recorded  their  success,  other  experimenters  had  failed  to  communicate  vac- 
cinia from  the  horse.  In  the  absence  of  additional  cases,  the  profession 
began  to  question  whether  there  might  not  have  been  some  error  in  the 
observations  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  I  have  mentioned,  and  the 
problem  was  still  regarded  as  undetermined,  whether  a  disease  identical 
with  vaccinia  occurred  in  the  horse,  or  a  disease  which  might  communi- 
cate vaccinia  to  the  cow  or  to  man. 

Observations  confirmatory  of  those  of  Loy  and  Viborg  were  at  length, 
however,  made,  which  must  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  In  1856,  in  the 
department  of  d'Eure^t-Loir,  France,  M.  Pichot  was  consulted  by  a  boy 
who  had  on  the  back  of  his  hands  vaccine  pustules,  which  had  apparently 
reached  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  He  had  not  taken  care  of  nor  been  in 
contact  with  a  cow,  but  had  a  few  days  before  taken  care  of  a  horse  affected 
with  the  grease.  Vaccination  was  performed  by  means  of  the  lymph  taken 
from  these  pustules,  and  genuine  vaccinia  was  produced. 

Again,  in  1860,  an  epidemic  prevailed  among  the  horses  in  Riemes  and 
Toulouse,  France.  A  mare  sickened  with  the  disease,  and  there  was  swell- 
ing of  the  hough,  with  discharge  of  sanious  matter.  M.  Delafosse  vaccinated 
two  cows  with  this  matter,  and  communicated  genuine  vaccinia.  This 
epidemic  was  believed  by  the  veterinary  surgeons  to  be  an  eruptive  fever, 
differing  in  its  nature  somewhat  from  the  disease  or  diseases  which  have 
ordinarily  been  designated  the  grease.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  two 
or  more  distinct  affections  of  the  horse  have  the  same  appellation,  one  of 
which,  it  is  now  admitted,  is  identical  with  vaccinia  of  the  cow,  and  may 
communicate  it.  And  the  reason  why  so  many  experimenters  have  failed 
to  vaccinate  the  cow  from  the  horse  is  that  they  have  used  the  virus  of  the 
wrong  disease,  or  have  taken  matter  from  horses  which  had  been  affected 
with  the  true  disease,  but  from  ulcers  which  had  lost  their  specific  character. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  Jenner  variolous  inoculation  was  practiced  in  most 
civilized  countries,  as  variola  produced  in  this  way  was  found  to  be  milder 
than  when  arising  from  infection.  This  practice  b  now  obsolete ;  forbidden 
in  some  places  by  legislative  enactments.  It  is  superseded  by  vaccination. 
Vaccination,  or  the  introduction  of  vaccine  lymph  into  the  system,  is 
quickly  and  conveniently  performed  by  scarifying  with  a  lancet,  and 
pressing  into  the  incisions  the  lymph,  or  a  little  of  the  scab  pulverized, 
and  dissolved  in  a  drop  of  cold  water.  It  may  also  be  performed  by 
scraping  off  the  epidermis  with  the  edge  of  the  instrument  till  the  blood 
begins  to  ooze ;  and  also,  though  with  less  certainty  of  success,  by  punctur- 
ing the  skin  with  the  point  of  the  lancet,  or  by  an  instrument  called  the 
vaccinator. 
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If  the  child  has  a  vascular  nsevus,  this  may  be  selected  as  the  point  of 
vaccination.  Unless  of  large  size,  it  can  usually  be  cured  by  the  inflamma- 
tion which  vaccinia  produces.  Statistics  collected  by  Simon,  as  well  as 
Marson,  show  that  of  those  who  contract  varioloid,  the  larger  the  number 
of  vaccine  cicatrices  the  milder  the  disease,  and  t^e  less  the  proportionate 
number  of  deaths.  In  Simon's  statistics  of  those  who  stated  that  they  had 
been  vaccinated,  but  who  presented  no  cicatrix,  21  j  per  cent,  died ;  of  those 
who  had  one  cicatrix,  7^  per  cent,  died ;  of  those  who  had  two,  4|-  per 
cent,  died ;  of  those  who  had  three,  1|  per  cent,  died ;  while  of  those  who 
had  four  or  more  cicatrices,  only  |  |)er  cent.  died.  These  statistics  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  propriety  of  vaccinating  in  several  places.  But,  so 
far  as  appears,  when  two  or  more  cicatrices  were  observed,  the  patients  may 
have  been  vaccinated  at  different  times,  at  intervals,  perhaps  of  several 
years,  and  if  so,  the  inference  would  not  follow  that  more  complete  protec- 
tion is  produced  by  vaccinating  in  several  places  than  in  one.  Moreover, 
if  vaccination  is  performed  in  the  usual  manner  by  several  incisions  on  the 
arm,  and  the  virus  is  fresh  and  active,  usually  two  or  more  distinct  vesicles 
arise,  which  unite  in  their  development,  and  probably  protect  the  system 
as  much  as  if  they  were  separated  by  a  wider  space. 

Appearances — Symptoms. — In  genuine  vaccination  no  effect  is  ob- 
served, except  the  slight  inflammation  due  to  the  operation,  till  the  close  of 
the  third  day.  Then  the  specific  inflammation  commences.  This  is  indicated 
by  a  small  red  point,  at  firstscarcely  visible,  indurated  and  slightly  elevated, 
as  determined  by  the  touch,  rather  than  by  the  eye.  Thb  increases,  and 
on  the  fifth  day  the  cuticle  over  the  inflamed  part  begins  to  be  raised  by  a 
transparent  and  thin  liquid.  The  vesicle  increases  in  diameter,  and  by  the 
sixth  day  presents  an  umbilicated  appearance,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  faint 
and  narrow  red  zone.  At  the  close  of  the  eighth  day  the  vesicle  is  fully 
developed.  Its  size  varies  considerably.  It  is  usually  from  a  sixth  to  a 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  oval  or  circular.  If  the  vaccination  has 
been  performed  by  incisions,  the  size  of  the  matured  vesicle  may  be  con- 
siderably larger,  and  its  shape  irregular,  in  consequence  of  the  union  of 
two  or  more  vesicles.  The  eruption  now  presents  a  whitish  or  pearl-colored 
appearance,  due  to  the  whiteness  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  transparence  of  the 
liquid  underneath.  If  the  vaccination  was  performed  by  incisions,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  observe  over  the  centre  of  the  vesicle,  and  adhering  to  it,  a  small 
yellowish  scab,  which  has  resulted  from  the  scarification,  and  which  contains 
none  of  the  virus. 

The  vaccine  vesicle,  like  that  of  variola,  consists  of  compartments,  com- 
monly eight  or  ten,  with  complete  partitions,  so  that  there  is  no  intercom- 
munication. On  the  ninth  day  the  inflamed  areola  becomes  more  distinct, 
and  its  diameter  rapidly  increases.  Its  color  is  deep  red,  its  temperature 
b  considerably  elevated,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  induration 
of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  it  is  tender  to  the  touch.    On  the  tenth 
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day  the  pock  has  reached  its  full  development.  The  areola  then  extends 
from  one  to  two  inches  away  from  the  vesicle,  becoming  fainter  at  its  outer 
circumference,  and  gradually  disappearing  in  the  healthy  skin.  The  shape 
of  the  outer  circumference  of  the  areola  is  irregular,  projecting  further  at 
one  point  than  another,  though  its  general  form  b  circular. 

On  the  tenth  day,  when  the  inflammation  has  reached  its  maximum,  the 
heat,  itching,  and  tenderness  in  and  around  the  pock  are  such  that  the 
child  is  oflen  feverish  and  restless.  Occasionally  the  glands  of  the  axilla 
become  swollen  and  tender.  In  other  cases,  in  which  there  is  but  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  inflammation,  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  slight. 

At  the  close  of  the  tenth  day,  or  on  the  eleventh,  the  inflammation 
begins  to  decline ;  the  areola  becomes  narrower  and  then  disappears ;  the 
induration  and  tenderness  abate;  and^ with  this  change  the  pustule  desic- 
cates, its  liquid  is  absorbed,  and  there  results  a  brownish  or  a  dark  ma- 
hogany-colored scab,  which  is  detached,  ordinarily,  between  the  fourteenth 
and  twenty-first  days.  The  cicatrix,  at  first  reddish,  like  all  recent  cica- 
trices, gradually  becomes  paler,  and  remains  whiter  than  the  surrounding 
integument.  It  presents  several  minute  depressions  or  pits,  which  indicate 
the  genuineness  of  the  vaccination. 

Anomalies,  Complications,  and  Sequels. — The  vesicle  is  often 
broken,  accidentally,  or  by  the  nails  of  the  child.  If  the  top  of  the  vesicle 
is  destroyed,  or  most  of  the  compartments  are  opened,  the  inflammation  is 
commonly  increased,  considerable  suppuration  occurs,  and  there  results  a 
large,  irregular,  yellowish  scab,  consisting  of  the  virus  mixed  with  desic- 
cated pus.  This  scab  is  entirely  unreliable,  and  unfit  for  the  purpose  of 
vaccination,  though  the  protective  power  of  the  disease  is  not  diminished 
by  injury  of  the  vesicles,  even  if  it  is  totally  destroyed.  The  cicatrix  which 
results  from  extensive  injury  of  the  vesicle  is  apt  to  be  large,  and  without 
the  indented  points  which  characterize  the  normal  cicatrix. 

In  rare  cases,  when  the  inflammation  which  surrounds  the  vesicle  is  in- 
tense and  deepseated,  suppuration  occurs  in  the  subjacent  connective  tissue, 
giving  rise  to  an  abscess.  This  abscess  is  commonly  of  small  size,  but  it 
increases  the  fretful uess  and  constitutional  disturbance  which  attend  vac- 
cinia. This  subcutaneous  suppuration  is  believed  to  occur  most  frequently 
in  those  who  have  a  scrofulous  or  vitiated  state  of  system.  Inflammation 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  axilla  I  have  spoken  of  as  not  infrequent 
in  vaccinia.  This  sometimes  proceeds  to  suppuration,  producing  an  un- 
pleasant, though  not  serious,  complication. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  vesicles  appear  in  other  parts  besides  the 
points  where  the  virus  was  inserted.  These  supernumerary  vesicles  com- 
monly occur  where  the  cuticle  has  been  removed  by  scalds  or  injuries. 

Trousseau  relates  the  case  of  an  infant  whom  he  had  vaccinated.  On 
the  eleventh  day  he  was  astonished  to  find  twenty-seven  vaccine  pustules 
on  the  face,  trunk,  and  limbs.    This  infant  had,  however,  before  the  vac- 
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cinatioD,  a  simple  non-specific  eruption  over  the  whole  body,  and  it  wag 
believed  that  it  had  produced  these  vaccinations  by  transferring  the  lymph, 
with  its  nails,  to  the  various  parts  where  the  cuticle  was  denuded. 

It  is  not  unusual,  also,  to  observe  minute  papules  appearing  on  parts  of 
the  surface  simultaneously  with  or  soon  after  the  vesicle,  and  in  a  few  days 
declining.     These  seem  to  be  abortive  vaccine  eruptions. 

One  of  the  most  serious  complications  b  erysipelas.  This  may  occur 
directly  from  the  operation,  or  from  the  inflammation  caused  by  the  vesi- 
cle, when  the  virus  possesses  no  deleterious  property ;  and,  again,  it  may 
result  from  some  unknown  element  in  the  virus.  It  may  occur  imme- 
diately after  the  operation,  when  it  commonly  prevents  the  working  of 
the  virus,  or  during  the  vesicular  or  pustular  stage ;  or,  again,  after  desic- 
cation and  separation  of  the  scab.  I  have  observed  it  commencing  at  all 
these  periods. 

Erysipelas,  occurring  as  a  complication  of  vaccinia,  is  invariably  re- 
ferred by  the  friends  to  the  virus  employed,  and  the  physician  who  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  vaccinate  is  often  unjustly  blamed.  In  many  of 
these  cases  there  was  a  strong  predisposition  to  erysipelas  at  the  time  of 
the  vaccination,  and  the  operation  or  the  inflammation  which  accompanied 
the  normal  development  of  the  vesicle  served  simply  as  an  exciting  cause. 
Erysipelas  would  occur  as  soon  from  a  non>specific  sore ;  indeed,  we  not 
unfrequently  are  called  to  cases  of  this  disease  in  young  children,  which 
commenced  from  non-specific  sores  upon  the  genitals,  or  on  one  of  the 
limbs.  That  the  fault  is  not  in  the  virus  employed,  is  evident,  from  the 
fact  that  other  children,  vaccinated  with  the  same,  have  simple  uncompli- 
cated vaccinia. 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  erysipelas,  whatever  it  may 
be,  exists  in  the  virus.  For  further  facts  in  reference  to  this  subject,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  our  remarks  on  erysipelas. 

The  fact  is  established  by  many  observations  that  syphilis  is  communi- 
cable by  vaccination.  The  symptoms  of  it  may  not  appear  till  vaccinia 
has  terminated,  or  for  a  little  time  subsequently,  but  it  then  constitutes  a 
very  serious  sequel.  A  physician  of  this  city,  well  known  in  this  com- 
munity as  skilful  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  diseases, 
states  that  he  communicated  syphilis  to  two  infants  by  vaccinating  with 
the  same  scab.  Both  had  the  characteristic  syphilitic  eruption.  Recently 
(January,  1868)  an  infant  was  brought  to  Prof.  Alonzo  Clark's  clinique, 
in  this  city,  having  syphilitic  rupia,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  physi- 
cians present,  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  vaccination. 

Trousseau  relates  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  eighteen  years  old,  who 
was  vaccinated  with  virus  taken  from  an  infant  apparently  in  perfect 
health.  The  vaccination  was  unsuccessful ;  but  twenty-three  days  subse- 
quently his  attention  was  called  to  an  eruption  which  had  appeared  in 
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two  places  on  the  woman's  arm,  corresponding  with  the  points  where  the 
virus  had  been  inserted.  The  eruption  was  that  of  ecthyma,  which,  by 
the  next  examination,  which  was  five  days  subsequently,  had  been  trans- 
formed into  rupia.  The  axillary  lymphatic  glands  were  tumefied  and 
indolent,  and  finally  roseola  appeared,  which  removed  all  doubts  as  to  the 
syphilitic  character  of  the  disease.  There  was  syphilitic  infection,  which 
first  manifested  itself  in  the  points  where  vaccination  had  been  performed 
(Article  de  la  Vaccine).  It  is  not  ascertained  in  Professor  Clark's  case, 
nor  is  it  stated  in  Trousseau's,  whether  the  lymph  or  scab  was  employed 
for  vaccination.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pure  lymph  never 
communicates  anything  but  vaccinia,  and  if  by  vaccination  any  other 
disease  is  imparted,  a  little  blood  has  mingled  with  the  lymph,  or  the 
scab  has  been  employed. 

The  vesicle  in  genuine  vaccinia  is  sometimes  very  small,  not  having  a 
diameter  of  more  than-  two  lines.  Occasionally  the  development  of  the 
vesicle  is  retarded.  It  does  not  appear  till  two  or  three  days  later  than 
the  usual  time,  or  even  a  longer  period. 

Vaccinia  is  modified  by  certain  diseases.  It  is  arrested  by  measles  and 
scarlet  fever,  pursuing  its  course  after  the  subsidence  of  the  exanthem. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  arrests  the  paroxysmal  cough  of  pertussis,  which 
returns  when  the  pock  begins  to  desiccate.  Eczematous  eruptions  some- 
times occur  after  vaccinia,  as  they  often  do  after  the  other  eruptive  fevers; 
or,  if  already  present,  they  may  be  aggravated. 

Bubseqnent  Vaooinations. 

A  second  vaccination,  performed  prior  to  the  ninth  day  aft^r  the  first 
vaccination,  is  successful.  A  genuine  vaccine  eruption  results,  which  is 
smaller  the  more  advanced  the  primary  disease.  This  second  eruption 
overtakes  the  first.  On  the  ninth  day  the  susceptibility  to  vaccinia  is,  in 
most  cases,  lost ;  so  that  vaccination  performed  on  the  tenth,  or  subsequent 
'days,  is  unsuccessful. 

As  a  rule,  an  acute  contagious  disease  occurs  only  once  in  the  same 
individual.  Vaccinia  is  an  exception.  In  most  cases,  after  a  few  years, 
it  can  be  produced  a  second  time ;  and  cases  of  a  third  or  fourth  success- 
ful vaccination,  at  intervals  of  a  few  years,  are  not  uncommon.  Now, 
subsequent  cases  of  vaccinia  difier  from  the  first,  which  has  been  described 
above.  The  period  of  incubation  is  shorter,  and  the  vesicular,  pustular, 
and  desiccative  stages  succeed  each  other  more  rapidly,  so  that  the  whole 
period  of  the  disease  is  less.  The  variation  from  the  appearance  and 
course  of  the  first  vesicle  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  protection 
which  the  first  vaccination  still  afiTords,  both  as  regards  small-pox  and 
vaccinia.  If  several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  vaccination,  and 
the  protective  power  which  it  afibrded  is  nearly  lost,  the  second  vaccinia 
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differs  but  little  from  the  first.  If,  on  the  other  haod,  the  first  vaccina- 
tion still  affords  nearly  complete  protection,  the  result  of  the  second  is 
slight ;  the  eruption  is  insignificant,  lacking  the  characteristic  appearance 
of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  resembling  a  common  sore,  and  disappearing  within 
a  week.  It  is  not  accompanied  by  the  inflamed  areola,  or  any  appreciable 
constitutional  disturbance. 

Vaccination  often  produces  no  result.  This  is  sometimes  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  lymph  or  scab  employed  is  useless.  It  has  spoiled  by  keep- 
ing, or  never  has  been  good.  In  other  cases  it  is  due  to  a  lack  of  suscep- 
tibility in  the  person.  8ome  take  vaccinia  with  difiiculty,  and  only  after 
several  vaccinations ;  just  as  children,  though  fully  exposed,  often  fail  to 
take  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  on  account  of  a  condition  of  the  system 
which  prevents  the  reception  of  the  virus,  or  antagonizes  and  controls  its 
action.  In  some  instances,  after  vaccination,  an  eruption  is  produced, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  genuine;  but  it  immediately  becomes  purulent, 
and  is  soon  broken.  A  large,  yellow,  uneven  scab  results,  having  none  of 
the  appearance  and  containing  little  or  none  of  the  vaccine  virus.  This 
scab,  as  well  as  the  liquid  matter  which  preceded  the  formation  of  the 
scab,  is  utterly  useless  for  the  purpose  of  vaccination,  and,  if  so  employed, 
will  probably  cause  a  sore  from  its  irritating  effect,  but  not  of  a  specific 
character.  If,  in  place  of  the  true  vaccine  vesicle,  the  eruption  presents 
the  appearance  which  I  have  described,  namely,  that  of  a  pustule,  soon 
breaking  and  forming  a  large,  irregular,  yellowish  scab,  the  vaccinia — if 
it  is  correct  so  to  designate  it — must  be  considered  spurious.  A  sore  has 
been  produced  by  the  animal  matter  which  was  employed  in  the  vaccina- 
tion along  with  the  virus,  which  has  modified  the  action  of  the  virus,  and 
probably  has  rendered  it  useless  as  a  means  of  protection ;  or  there  may 
have  been  no  virus  inserted  with  this  animal  matter.  The  physician 
should  in  such  cases  insist  on  a  second  vaccination. 

Cases  like  the  above  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  parents  of  the 
child  are  often  satisfied  with  the  result.  They  see  an  eruption  following 
the  vaccination,  accompanied  by  considerable  inflammation,  and  leaving 
a  cicatrix.  Unless  undeceived  by  the  physician,  they  are  apt  to  remain  in 
the  belief  of  the  child's  security,  until,  perhaps,  it  takes  small-pox.  Such 
cases,  obviously,  tend  to  diminish  the  confidence  which  the  public  should 
have  in  vaccination  as  a  means  of  protection  from  small-pox,  and  on  ac- 
count of  their  frequent  occurrence  it  is  important  in  all  cases  that  the  phy- 
sician should  see  the  result  of  his  vaccination.  It  has  been  proposed,  as  a 
means  of  determining  the  genuineness  of  the  vaccinia,  to  revaccinate  when 
the  eruption  begins,  and  if  the  first  is  genuine,  the  second  will  overtake  it. 
This  is  called  Brice's  test ;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  since  the  physician, 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  true  vesicle,  can  determine  at  once  its 
genuineness  by  the  sight. 

14 
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Proteotion  from  Vaocinatioa— Revaooination. 

It  was  believed  by  the  early  advocates  of  vaccination  that  the  general 
performance  of  this  operation  would  soon  eradicate  small-pox  from  the 
community,  so  that  it  would  be  interesting  only  to  the  medical  historian 
as  a  scourge  of  past  ages.  This  result,  however,  is  not  achieved.  As  a 
rule,  the  greater  the  benefit  of  any  measure  designed  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  mankind,  the  greater  and  more  numerous  are  the  obstacles 
which  diminish  its  effectiveness.  Science  is  full  of  examples  of  this.  For- 
tunately these  obstacles,  as  regards  vaccination,  are  not  such  as  to  impair 
the  confidence  of  physicians  in  its  protective  power,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  that  this  simple  operation  will  yet  be  the  means  of  rendering 
small-pox  a  disease  almost  unknown,  unless  in  its  modified  form. 

Vaccination  should  be  performed  in  the  first  year  of  life.  In  the  coun- 
try, where  there  is  little  danger  of  exposure  to  small-pox,  it  may  be  deferred 
till  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  months.  In  the  city,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
there  is  constant  intercourse  of  people,  and  where  contagious  diseases  are 
often  contracted  in  ignorance  of  the  time  and  place  of  exposure,  an 
earlier  vaccination  is  advisable.  Some  physicians  recommend  performance 
of  the  operation  as  early  as  the  age  of  four  to  six  weeks.  The  objection  to 
this  is,  that  if  erysipelas  occur,  so  young  an  infant  is  apt  to  perish  from  it, 
whereas  an  infant  three  or  four  months  old  ordinarily  recovers.  For  thb 
reason  I  believe  that  the  most  suitable  age  is  about  four  months  for  the  city 
infant,  in  ordinary  times ;  but  if  small-pox  is  epidemic,  vaccination  should 
be  performed  at  an  earlier  age.  I  have  vaccinated  even  the  new-born  in- 
fant when  small-pox  had  broken  out  in  adjoining  apartments. 

Vaccinia  usually  extinguishes,  for  a  time,  the  susceptibilty  to  small-pox. 
According  to  M.  Gintrac,  varioloid  does  not  occur  within  two  years  in  those 
who  have  been  vaccinated.  It  may,  however,  in  exceptional  instances, 
occur  in  a  mild  form  within  a  few  months  after  vaccination.  The  protec- 
tion aflTorded  by  vaccination  gradually  diminishes  by  time,  but  it  does  not, 
probably,  as  a  rule,  cease  entirely.  Varioloid,  however,  occurring  thirty 
or  forty  years  after  a  successful  vaccination,  is  apt  to  be  severe,  and  it  may 
even  be  fatal,  showing  that  it  has  been  but  slightly  modified.  In  other 
cases,  even  after  so  long  an  interval,  the  symptoms  present  a  degree  of 
mildness  which  indicates  that  the  protective  power  of  the  vaccination  is 
not  entirely  lost. 

If  a  second  vaccination  b  practiced  soon  after  the  scab  from  the  first 
vaccination  has  fallen,  it  will  usually  produce  no  result,  but  in  other  cases 
it  gives  rise  to  a  little  redness,  swelling,  and  induration,  which  show  that 
vaccinia  has  been  reproduced,  though  in  a  very  mild  and  insignificant 
form.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  cases  varioloid  might  also  occur  by 
exposure,  though  with  a  mildness  corresponding  with  that  of  the  vaccinia. 
The  longer  the  period  after  the  first  vaccination,  the  greater  the  number  of 
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those  in  whom  a  second  vaccination  is  effective,  and,  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  the  greater  also  the  liability  to  the  variolous  disease  if  a  second 
vaccination  is  not  performed.  Therefore  a  second  vaccination  should  be 
performed  about  the  sixth  or  eighth  year,  and  again  between  the  fifteenth 
and  twentieth  year.  And  if  small-pox  is  epidemic,  it  b  proper  to  vaccinate 
all  who  have  not  been  vaccinated  within  three  or  four  years. 

Baleotion  of  Vims. 

The  lymph  is  preferable  to  the  scab  for  vaccination,  provided  that  it 
can  be  obtaiued  fresh.  The  scab  is  more  easily  preserved,  and,  therefore, 
if  the  lymph  and  scab  are  old,  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred.  The  lymph 
should,  if  the  vesicle  is  sufficiently  developed,  be  taken  on  the  fifth  day. 
It  may  also  be  taken  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  even  eighth  day,  provided 
that  the  areola  has  not  formed.  The  lymph  of  the  fifth  day  acts  with 
greater  energy,  though  that  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  is  not  much  infe- 
rior. Lymph  obtained  after  the  formation  of  the  areola  is  less  efficient, 
though  it  may  communicate  the  genuine  disease. 

There  is  no  mode  of  vaccination  so  reliable  as  the  use  of  lymph,  taken 
directly  from  the  arm  and  immediately  inserted — the  arm  to  arm  vacci- 
nation. Lymph  can  be  preserved  for  a  few  days  on  a  flattened  surface  of 
whalebone,  or  the  segment  of  a  quill,  and  if  employed  within  a  week,  it 
will  usually  communicate  vaccinia.  Lymph  may  be  preserved  a  longer 
period  between  two  surfaces  of  glass,  but  the  best  way  of  preserving  it  is 
in  capillary  glass  tubes.  The  end  of  the  tube  is  placed  within  the  vesicle, 
and  the  lymph  ascends  by  capillary  attraction.  When  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity is  received,  the  ends  are  sealed,  by  holding  them  for  a  moment  in  a 
flame.  Care  is  requisite  in  doing  this,  so  as  not  to  heat  the  lymph,  as  it 
is  spoiled  by  a  temperature  much  above  the  body.  When  the  lymph  is 
used,  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  broken,  and  by  blowing  gently  through  it, 
a  sufficient  quantity  is  received  on  the  point  of  a  lancet. 

If  the  scab  is  genuine,  it  presents  a  dark-brown  or  mahogany  color,  and 
has  a  circular,  oval,  or  at  least  a  roilnded  form  ;  it  is  firm,  or  compact,  and 
has  a  lustre.  Soft,  yellowish,  and  irregular  scabs  are  not  genuine,  and 
those  of  a  dull  appearance,  or  without  lustre,  have  usually  spoiled  in  the 
keeping.  The  scab  is  best  preserved  in  soft  beeswax,  which  excludes  the 
air,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place.  It  is  the  belief  of  many  that 
the  vaccine  virus  gradually  becomes  weaker  by  passing  successively  through 
the  human  system  (Condie,  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
April,  1865),  and  that  therefore  different  specimens  of  virus  work  with 
different  energy,  according  to  the  degree  of  removal  from  the  cow.  To 
what  extent  this  view  is  correct  is  not  fully  ascertained,  but,  certainly,  if 
the  virus  employed  continues  to  produce  a  small  vesicle,  and  attended 
only  by  little  inflammation,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  protection 
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which  it  imparts  is  less  than  that  from  vims  which  works  with  greater 
energy,  and  it  should  be  exchanged  for  such.  In  New  York  we  are  able 
to  obtain  at  any  time  lymph  directly  from  the  heifer.  It  has  never  passed 
through  human  blood,  for  the  original  lymph  came  from  cattle  in  one  of 
the  provinces  of  France,  where  vaccinia  was  prevailing  epidemically. 
The  popular  objection  to  vaccination  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  this  lymph, 
but  it  works  with  great  energy,  producing  a  large  pock,  and  a  sore  which 
b  often  a  month  in  healing.  I  have  found  it  very  reliable,  and  prefer  to 
use  it  in  ordinary  cases,  notwithstanding  the  severe  symptoms  which  it 
produces. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

VARICELLA. 

Varicella,  chicken-pox  or  swine-pox,  is  the  shortest  and  mildest  of  the 
eruptive  fevers.  It  is  highly  contagious,  so  that  few  children  escape  who 
are  exposed  to  it.  Its  period  of  incubation  is  from  fifteen  to  seventeen 
days.  It  is  not  inoculable,  or  at  least  those  who  have  attempted  to  inoc- 
ulate with  the  lymph  of  varicella  have  failed.  I  endeavored  to  commu- 
nicate the  disease  in  this  way  some  years  ago,  but  without  result.  It 
attacks  the  same  individual  but  once,  and  it  occurs  as  an  epidemic.  It 
has  been  thought  by  some,  to  prevail  most  immediately  before,  during,  or 
after  epidemics  of  small-pox,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  a 
modified  form  of  variola,  and  hence  its  name,  which  signifies  little  variola. 
This  idea  is,  however,  entertained  by  few,  and  it  is  opposed  by  the  follow- 
ing facts.  Varicella  may  occur  after  variola,  or  variola  after  varicella, 
without  any  modification,  and  the  two  diseases  are  very  dissimilar  as 
regards  gravity  of  symptoms  and  duration.  The  variolous  disease,  whether 
small-pox  or  varioloid,  often  occurs  in  the  adult ;  varicella,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  disease  of  infancy  and  childhood.  Professor  Flint  states  that 
he  has  observed  it  in  the  adult,  but  its  occurrence  at  this  period  of  life  is 
rare.  Moreover  varicella  and  variola  have  been  known  to  occur  simulta- 
neously in  the  same  individual.  Such  a  case  was  reported  by  M.  Delpech, 
in  a  memoir  published  in  1845. 

Symptoms. — Varicella  usually  commences  with  such  symptoms  as  usher 
in  ordinary  mild  febrile  attacks,  namely,  headache,  languor,  chilliness, 
and  sometimes  aching  in  the  back  and  limbs.  Fever  supervenes,  which 
is  usually  moderate,  the  pulse  rising  perhaps  to  100  or  112,  and  the  ther- 
mometer showing  an  increase  of  temperature,  but  less  than  occurs  in  the 
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other  eruptive  fevers.  These  symptoms  which  precede  the  eruption,  are 
sometimes  absent,  or  are  so  mild  as  to  escape  notice.  The  fever  usually 
ceases  on  the  second  day,  but  it  may  return  on  the  following  night.  The 
appetite  is  rarely  lost,  and  most  children  continue,  more  or  less,  at  their 
amusements. 

The  eruption  commences  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  appearing  as  small 
red  points,  first  over  the  trunk,  and  soon  afterwards  over  the  face  and 
limbs.  These  points,  which  are  at  first  minute  papules,  become  vesicular 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  occurrence  of  the  vesicular  stage  is 
nearly  simultaneous  on  all  parts  of  the  surface.  The  vesicles  lack  the  hard, 
indurated  base  of  the  variolous  eruption,  though  they  are  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  a  faint  zone  of  redness.  They  difiTer  also  from  the  variolous 
eruption  in  the  absence  of  umbilication,  and  in  irregularity  of  shape. 
Some  are  small  and  acuminate,  some  hemispherical,  and  of  medium  size, 
and  others  oval  or  elongated,  and  of  large  size.  The  inflammation  is  quite 
superficial,  not  involving  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  scarcely  affecting 
the  deepest  layer  of  the  skin. 

The  vesicles  vary  in  size  from  the  diameter  of  half  a  line  to  that  of  even 
three  lines.  They  occasionally  give  rise  to  slight  itching.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  eruption,  or  third  of  the  disease,  the  vesicles  are  still  fully  de- 
veloped, their  liquid  contents  being  nearly  transparent.  At  the  close  of 
this  day  the  liquid  begins  to  be  somewhat  cloudy,  and  its  absorption  com- 
mences. On  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease  desiccation  progresses  rapidly, 
and  by  the  fifth  the  liquid  has  for  the  most  part  disappeared,  and  there 
results  a  scab,  small  and  thin,  of  a  yellowish-brown  color.  The  scabs  are 
soon  detached,  the  redness  which  indicated  their  seat  disappears,  the  epi- 
derm  which  had  been  raised  and  removed  by  the  eruption  is  reproduced  in 
its  normal  state,  and  in  a  few  days  all  evidence  of  varicella  is  effaced.  A 
cicatrix  occasionally  results,  but  it  is  due  not  to  the  simple  varicellar  erup- 
tion, but  to  a  sore  produced  from  the  eruption  by  the  scratching  of  the 
child. 

The  number  of  vesicles  varies  considerably  in  difiTerent  cases.  They  are 
never,  so  ikr  as  I  have  observed,  confluent;  but  they  are  sometimes  so 
abundant  in  young  children  that,  if  the  disease  were  variola,  it  would  be 
called  severe  discrete. 

Diagnosis. — Obviously  the  only  diseases  with  which  varicella  is  liable 
to  be  confounded  are  such  as  present  vesicles  at  some  stage  of  their  course. 
From  the  local  vesicular  eruptions  this  disease  b  diagnosticated  by  the 
fact  that  the  vesicles  appear  on  all  parts  of  the  surface.  It  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  variola  or  varioloid,  or  vice  versd — a  mistake  very  damaging 
to  the  reputation  of  the  physician.  The  points  of  differential  diagnosis  are 
the  symptoms  of  invasion — severe,  and  lasting  three  or  four  days  in  the 
one;  mild,  and  continuing  only  one  day  in  the  other — an  eruption  passing 
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slowly  through  its  stages  from  the  papulae  to  the  pustul®,  urabilicated,  with 
circular,  raised,  and  inflamed  base,  appearing  first  on  the  face  and  neck, 
and  not  till  a  day  later  on  the  legs,  in  the  one  disease ;  while  in  the  other 
the  evolution,  shape,  and  courne  of  the  eruption,  as  described  above,  are 
materially  different.  By  proper  attention  to  these  distinctive  features  it  is 
rarely  diflicult  to  diagnosticate  the  two  diseases. 

The  PROON08I8  in  varicella  is  always  favorable.  It  does  not,  of  itself, 
endanger  life,  nor  seriously  incommode  the  patient ;  nor  does  it  give  rise 
to  complications  nor  sequels.  The  treatment,  therefore,  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Mild  diet,  and  a  laxative,  may  be  prescribed  during  the  febrile 
period ;  but  nothing  further  is  required. 


SECTION  III. 


NON-ERUPTIVE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 


CHAPTER  L 


DIPHTHERIA. 


Diphtheria  is  a  disease  of  antiquity.  Aretseus,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  described  the  Malum  .Sgyptiacum  as  a 
malady  which  occurred  chiefly  among  children,  and  was  characterized  by 
a  white  concretion  spreading  over  the  tonsils,  a  fetid  breath,  and,  in  some 
patients,  by  a  return  of  food  through  the  nostrils,  and  by  great  dyspnoea, 
ending  in  suffocation  (Oertel).  Since  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century  numerous  epidemics  of  it  have  been  observed  in  Europe  and  North 
America,  and  at  the  present  time  it  b  one  of  the  most  common  and  &tal 
epidemic  maladies  on  both  continents. 

Aqe. — Diphtheria  is  pre-eminently  a  malady  of  childhood,  a  large 
majority  of  the  cases  occurring  between  the  ages  of  two  and  ten  years. 
Under  the  age  of  one  year,  the  younger  the  child  the  less  the  liability  to 
it,  and  it  rarely  occurs  prior  to  the  fourth  month.  The  age  of  the  youngest 
patient  in  my  practice,  so  iar  as  I  recollect,  whose  disease  was  undoubtedly 
diphtheria,  was  three  months  and  a  few  days ;  but,  in  one  instance,  I  ob- 
served upon  the  fauces  of  an  infant  of  six  weeks,  whose  brother  had  just 
died  of  diphtheria,  a  few  white  specks,  like  grains  of  salt,  over  each  tonsil, 
which  disappeared  in  three  or  four  days  (without  the  occurrence  of  any 
marked  symptoms)  by  the  application  of  chlorate  of  potassa  in  solution. 
Cases  are  infrequent  after  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  old  age  seems  to 
possess  nearly  an  immunity  from  diphtheria. 

Incubation. — Diphtheria  has  an  incubative  period,  which  varies  from 
two  or  three  to  eight  or  nine  days.  The  history  of  the  following  cases 
which  occurred  in  my  practice  are  common  examples,  showing  the  maimer 
in  which  diphtheria  spreads  in  families,  and  the  usual  intervals  between 
cases.  Mrs.  E.  assisted  in  nursing  a  fatal  case  of  diphtheria  living  in 
another  house,  from  November  11th  to  13th,  1874,  after  which  she  re- 
turned home.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th  she  complained  of  sore  throat, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  diphtheritic  pseudo-membrane  was  observed 
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over  her  tonsils.  On  the  19th  she  had  entirely  recovered  by  local  treat- 
ment. On  the  20th,  her  sister,  residing  with  her,  was  similarly  affected, 
and  in  three  or  four  days  was  also  cured  by  the  same  treatment.  The  only 
other  case  in  the  family,  a  boy,  sickened  with  diphtheria  on  December  2d. 

Nature — Causes. — The  frequent  occurrence  of  epidemics  of  diphtheria 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  the  great  mortality  which  has  at- 
tended them,  have  awakened  an  interest  in  this  malady  which  has  led  to 
a  careful  study  of  its  causes  and  nature.  Till  recently  these  inquiries  were 
entirely  clinical,  but,  during  the  last  few  years,  a  new  line  of  investigation 
has  been  followed,  namely,  that  of  experimenting  on  animals,  the  results 
being  observed  by  the  microscope ;  and  while  it  has  led  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  facts  already  ascertained,  important  discoveries  have  been  made, 
and  more  important  ones  are  probably  in  waiting.  Those  who  have  taken 
the  lead  in  this  new  field  of  investigation  are  Oertel,  Biihl,  and  Hueter, 
of  Grermany.  These  microscopists,  and  several  other  experimenters  of 
equal  reputation,  coiifirm  their  views,  believe  that  they  have  discovered 
the  cause  of  diphtheria,  standing,  as  Oertel  says,  "  on  the  very  borders 
of  the  visible,"  with  a  high  power  of  the  microscope. 

This  discovery  is  so  important,  not  only  in  itself,  but  from  the  promise 
which  it  gives  of  the  results  of  future  research,  and  from  the  stimulus 
which  it  imparts  to  such  inquiries,  that  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  in 
reference  to  it  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  at  the  present  time,  when  diph- 
theria is  so  prevalent  and  fatal  in  this  city  and  country.  The  minute 
objects  which  the  observers  alluded  to,  have  discovered  in  patients  affected 
with  diphtheria,  and  which,  they  suppose,  cause  the  disease,  are  endued 
with  life  and  motion.  They  belong  to  the  class  of  microscopic  vegetable 
parasites,  which  have  been  designated  bacteria.  The  bacteria  have  been 
divided  by  Cohn  into  four  genera,  with  species ;  but  only  two  of  these,  it 
is  thought,  sustain  a  causal  relation  to  diphtheria,  namely,  the  sphero- 
bacterium  or  spherical  bacterium,  or,  as  Oertel  designates  it,  the  micnh 
coccus;  and  secondly,  though  in  less  degree,  because  less  numerous,  though 
coexisting  with  the  other  form,  and  penetrating  the  tissues  with  it,  the 
miero-bacteriunif  or  rod-like  bacterium. 

The  microscope,  in  the  hands  of  various  observers,  has  revealed  the  fol- 
lowing important  facts  relative  to  diphtheria :  In  every  tissue,  which  is  the 
seat  of  diphtheritic  inflammation,  and  in  every  diphtheritic  pseudo-mem- 
brane, the  spherical  bacteria  occur  in  immense  numbers,  accompanied  by 
a  smaller  number  of  the  other  kind.  In  severe  cases,  in  which  the  system 
is  infected,  they  occur  also  in  the  blood.  Ordinarily,  as  the  symptoms  of 
diphtheria  become  more  grave,  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of 
spherical  bacteria  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  microscope.  They  are  found 
in  the  discharge  from  the  edges  of  the  wound  produced  by  tracheotomy, 
performed  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheritic  laryngitis,  and  upon  these 
edges  they  multiply  rapidly,  just  before  a  pseudo-membrane  forms.    If, 
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upon  any  surface,  which  is  the  seat  of  ordinary  catarrhal  inflammation, 
other  vegetable  organisms,  as  the  leptothrix  buccalis,  or  oidium  albicans, 
are  present — if  diphtheritic  inflammation  supervene,  these  organisms 
diminish  and  disappear,  as  if  deprived  of  the  required  nutriment,  and  are 
succeeded  by  the  sphero-  and  micro-bacteria,  which  increase  in  numbers 
as  the  specific  inflammation  extends.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  diph- 
theritic inflammation  abates,  these  bacteria  disappear,  and  other  vegetable 
forms  may  succeed.  In  the  very  commencement  of  diphtheria,  the  grayish, 
white  spots  which  appear  upon  the  inflamed  surface,  consist  entirely  of 
these  bacteria,  with  epithelial  cells  and  mucus,  while  fibrin  and  pus  appear 
at  a  later  period,  as  a  result  of  inflammatory  reaction. 

These  facts  having  been  ascertained,  various  experiments  were  made  by 
Oertel,  Hueter,  Von  Trendelenburg,  Nasseloff*,  Eberth,  and  others,  in 
order  to  determine  more  fully  the  exact  relation  of  the  sphero-bacteria 
and  micro-bacteria  to  diphtheria.  These  organisms  were  not  found  in  the 
croupous  membrane,  produced  by  the  application  of  a  powerful  chemical 
agent,  as  ammonia,  nor  upon  the  inflamed  surface  underneath  the  mem- 
brane, "  although  the  fibrinous  exudation  afforded  a  soil  which  varied  little 
or  not  at  all  in  its  histological  and  chemical  composition  from  that  induced 
by  diphtheria."  (Oertel.)  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages, 
the  cornea  and  muscles  in  animals,  were  inoculated  with  diphtheritic  matter, 
and  these  two  kinds  of  bacteria  were  found  to  increase  rapidly,  penetrating 
the  tissues  in  a  short  time,  and  infecting  the  system.  Oertel  says :  "  I 
have  noticed  in  numerous  inoculations  that  if  various  bacteria,  besides  the 
micrococcus,  as,  for  instance,  bacillus,  spirillum,  and  bacterium  lineola, 
were  present  in  the  matter  to  be  inoculated,  only  micrococci  (sphero-bac- 
teria) and  the  bacterium  termo  (in  its  most  minute  forms  accompanying 
them)  showed  evidence  of  prolific  growth,  while  all  the  other  forms  disap- 
peared altogether."  Nasselofi^  and  Eberth  inoculated  the  cornea  with 
diphtheritic  matter,  and  found  that  the  sphero-bacteria  and  micro-bacteria 
penetrated  its  layers,  forcing  them  apart,  and  causing  within  a  few  days 
intense  keratitis  and  the  death  of  the  animal  by  infection  of  its  blood. 
"In  the  same  way,"  says  Oertel,  "according  to  my  experiments,  the  bac- 
teria spread  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea,  beset  the  cellular 
elements,  crowd  especially  into  the  young  exudation  cells,  or  are  taken  up 
by  them,  and  gradually  cause  their  dissolution ;  they  fill  the  blood-  and 
lymph  vessels,  and  bring  about,  in  a  mechanical  way,  a  damming  up  of 
the  fluids,  and,  as  a  consequence,  serous  exudation.  As  they  close  up  the 
capillary  vessels,  they  occasion  stagnation  in  the  blood  circulation,  which 
induces  disturbance  of  nutrition  in  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  and  even 
rupture  of  the  same.  Muscular  fibres,  also,  which  are  covered  and  filled 
with  colonies  of  micrococci,  degenerate  and  slough ;  in  like  manner,  in 
severe  cases,  immense  numbers  of  bacteria  appear  heaped  up  in  the  urinif- 
erous  tubules  and  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  kidneys,  and  occasion 
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there  parenchymatous  inflammation,  capillary  embolism  of  the  glomeruli 
of  the  kidney,  With  ruptured  vessels  and  formation  of  epithelial  casts  in 
the  tubes.  In  the  lymph  and  blood  streams  (compare  also  Hueter),  where, 
in  long-continued  sickness  of  the  animal  experimented  on,  these  bacteria 
also  accumulate  in  masses.  They  induce  as  exciters  of  decomposition  and 
disorganization  of  organic  nitrogenous  bodies,  septicaemia,  through  the 
vegetative  process  they  undergo,  and  through  their  relation  to  oxygen." 

Finally,  Erfurth  repeatedly  inoculated  the  cornea  with  a  negative  result, 
using  for  the  purpose  diphtheritic  material  from  which  the  bacteria  had 
been  so  far  as  possible  separated. 

The  importance  of  such  experiments  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  In 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  performed  them,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  diphtheria  is  produced  by  bacteria,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
mucous  membrane,  or  the  cuticle  deprived  of  its  epidermic  covering,  ad- 
here to  it ;  and  these  multiplying  rapidly,  burrow  through  the  tissues,  and 
entering  the  vessels,  infect  the  whole  system.  The  reason  assigned  why 
diphtheritic  inflammation  in  most  cases  appears  primarily  and  chiefly  upon 
the  faucial  and  nasal  surfaces,  is  that  the  air,  which  contains  the  germs  of 
the  bacteria,  constantly  passes  over  these  surfaces,  and,  as  regards  the  fauces, 
the  ingesta  also,  which  may  contain  them.  The  important  practical  in* 
ference  from  this  theory  is,  that  diphtheria  is  entirely  local  in  its  com- 
mencement, and  is  amenable  to  local  measures. 

These  experiments,  apparently  so  conclusive,  and  the  brilliant  results 
claimed  for  them,  probably  produce  at  first  in  most  persons  engaged  in 
microscopial  or  pathological  studies,  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  the  belief 
that  a  new  era  is  dawning  in  our  knowledge  of  the  contagious  and  mias- 
matic diseases.  And  since  the  Grerman  microscopists  and  pathologists  are 
close  and  accurate  observers,  we  accord  to  their  researches  and  opinions  a 
degree  of  credence  which  we  are  reluctant  to  yield  to  our  own  scientists 
who  are  engaged  in  similar  studies. 

But  the  causes  and  nature  of  a  disease  cannot,  in  general,  be  fully 
elucidated  by  experiments  alone,  such  as  have  been  detailed.  They  should 
be  aided  or  supplemented  by  clinical  observations,  and  of  these,  as  regards 
diphtheria,  we  have  had  an  abundance  in  New  York  during  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Clinical  observations  may  modify  or  correct  the  theories  derived 
from  the  results  of  experiments. 

Two  distinct  propositions  are  evidently  included  in  the  bacterian  theory, 
to  wit :  that  bacteria  cause  diphtheria,  and  secondly,  that  this  disease  b  at 
first  local,  and  that  afterwards  it  becomes  constitutional  or  general  by  the 
entrance  of  the  specific  principle  into  the  blood.  Whether  diphtheria  is 
primarily  local  or  primarily  constitutional,  or  is  in  some  at  first  local  and 
in  others  at  first  constitutional,  is  of  course  a  distinct  proposition  from  that 
regarding  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  the  malady;  and  whatever  the  truth 
may  be  in  reference  to  the  one,  does  not  affect  the  other. 
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Is  diphtheria,  whatever  its  cause,  primarily  local?  A  fact  in  support 
of  the  opiuion  that  it  is  strictly  local  in  its  commencement,  I  think  that 
all  physicians,  who  have  seen  much  of  it,  have  frequently  observed, 
namely,  that  it  may  commence  with  high  fever  and  other  grave  symptoms, 
and  a  genuine  diphtheritic  pseudo-membrane  begin  to  form  upon  the  fauces; 
and  yet,  by  prompt  and  judicious  treatment,  these  symptoms  abate,  the 
inflammatory  redness  and  exudation  disappear,  and  the  health  be  fully 
restored  within  three  or  four  days.  What  satisfactory  explanation  can 
there  be  of  such  cases  in  which  restoration  to  health  b  so  rapid,  except 
one  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  blood  was  not  yet  contaminated ; 
the  disease  being  eradicated  when  it  was  still  local  ? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  diphtheria  has  continued  four  or  five  days  when 
the  physician  is  called,  and  such  instances  are  common  among  the  poor  of 
New  York  City,  however  thorough  and  judicious  the  treatment,  the  malady 
is  seldom  cut  short  as  in  the  other  cases.  There  is  now  a  manifest  cachexia 
and  an  obstinacy  in  the  symptoms,  which  contrast  strongly  with  the  cases 
just  alluded  to.  Why  this  difference,  except  that  in  these  last  cases  diph- 
theria is  no  longer  local, but  has  involved  the  blood  and  the  entire  system  ? 
Again,  the  fact  that  in  almost  all  instances  the  primary  manifestation  of 
diphtheria  is  at  one  point  only,  as  upon  the  fauces,  and  that  afterwards 
various  diphtheritic  inflammations  may  occur  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
system,  favor  the  idea  that  the  contagious  principle  at  first  acts  only 
locally.  Again,  diphtheria  has  been  repeatedly  known  to  commence  upon 
the  fresh  sore  of  a  surgical  operation,  the  patient  at  the  time  being  per- 
fectly well,  except  as  regards  the  surgical  ailment  This  admits  of  no 
plausible  explanation  other  than  that  the  specific  principle  has  alighted 
upon  the  sore,  and  has  there  produced  the  specific  inflammation  by  its 
strictly  local  action. 

Nevertheless,  any  theory  which  regards  diphtheria  as  always  a  local 
malady  in  its  commencement,  will  not,  I  think,  be  accepted  by  physicians 
who  see  most  of  the  disease.  Although  it  is  probably  true  as  regards  many 
or  most  cases,  there  are  others  in  which,  from  the  severity  of  the  initial 
symptoms  and  the  little  amount  of  local  disease,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  blood  is  already  contaminated.  Probably  in  these  cases 
the  contagious  principle,  whether  bacteria  or  something  else,  has  entered 
the  blood  through  the  lungs.  Thus,  cases  are  not  infrequent  in  which  there 
is  on  the  first  day  a  temperature  of  102^  or  103^,  with  pulse  from  120  te 
160  per  minute,  and  yet  there  b  no  pseudo-membrane,  and  buta  very  mode^ 
rate  amount  of  faucial  inflammation. 

Again,  does  not  the  fact  of  an  incubative  period  of  several  days,  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  diphtheria,  indicate  that  in  these  cases  the  blood  b  infected 
prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  local  phenomena  ?  Although  the  diphtheritie 
virus  in  most  instances  begins  to  act  within  two  to  five  days  after  exposure, 
there  b,  as  we  have  seen  in  other  instances,  an  incubation  of  a  week  or  ten 
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days.  We  cannot  suppose  that  all  this  time  the  virus  has  been  clinging  to 
the  throat  in  a  quiescent  state.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  has  entered  the 
blood  directly  through  the  lungs,  and  that,  in  this  fluid,  it  has  increased  in 
quantity  or  intensity,  till  it  was  sufficiently  energetic  to  produce  the  in- 
flammation upon  the  surface.  Clinical  experience,  therefore,  I  think,  jus- 
tifies the  belief  that  diphtheria  is,  in  certain  cases,  a  constitutional  malady 
in  its  commencement,  while  in  other,  probably  in  most  cases,  it  is  primarily 
local,  and  subsequently  constitutional.  But  the  theory  that  bacteria  cause 
diphtheria  is  not,  of  course,  invalidated  by  the  admission  that  the  blood  or 
system  is  sometimes  infected  before  there  is  any  local  manifestation  of  the 
disease.     Its  truth  or  falsity  must  be  determined  by  other  considerations. 

The  view  that  diphtheria  is  caused  by  fungi  receives  support  from  the 
'&ct  that  it  prevails  most  in  places  which  are  favorable  to  the  development 
of  low  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  viz.,  in  filthy  and  crowded  apart- 
ments, along  streets  and  alleys,  and  on  low  grounds,  where  vegetable  and 
animal  refuse  collects.  The  contagious  principle  of  diphtheria,  therefore, 
if  not  the  sphere-  and  micro-bacteria,  has,  to  say  the  least,  similar  condi- 
tions for  its  development.  It  is,  no  doubt,  some  substance  or  entity  which, 
if  not  already,  may  yet  be  discovered,  either  by  the  microscope  or  chemi- 
cal analysis;  and  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  indicate  that  if  it  be  not 
the  bacteria,  it  is,  in  all  probability,  something  which  is,  in  certain  respects, 
similar  to  them. 

But  while  certain  facts  lend  support  to  the  bacterian  theory,  certain 
other  &cts  show,  in  my  opinion,  that  there  must  be  some  other  cause  of 
diphtheria  which  is  distinct  from  the  bacteria.  These  facts  the  advocates 
of  this  theory  have  too  much  ignored.  They  are  the  following :  In  the 
intervals  of  epidemics,  and  in  localities  where  diphtheria  has  not  occurred, 
or  has  occurred  rarely,  the  microscope  discloses  the  existence  of  bacteria, 
which  seem  to  be  identical  with  those  found  in  diphtheric  inflammations, 
and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  frequently  pass 
over  the  fauces  in  the  inspired  air.  Again,  bacteria,  which  seem  to  be 
identical  with  those  of  diphtheria,  are  frequently  found  upon  the  gums,  be- 
tween the  teeth  in  a  state  of  health,  where  they  produce  no  perceptible 
irritation.  How  remarkable,  if  the  bacterian  theory  is  true,  that  fungi, 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  innocuous,  should  exhibit  the 
fearful  energy  and  destructive  power  which  we  observe  in  diphtheria !  It 
has  been,  however,  suggested  to  me  by  a  physician  familiar  with  micro- 
scopical and  pathological  studies,  that  the  diphtheritic  bacteria  may  yet  be 
ascertained  to  be  different  from  the  ordinary  micrococcus,  since  the  bac- 
teria are  very  numerous,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  or  identify 
organisms,  which  are  "just  on  the  borders  of  the  visible."  A  fact  which, 
till  it  is  satisfactorily  explained,  must  produce  skepticism,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  regard  to  the  bacterian  theory  is,  that  the  bacteria  do  not  irritate  the 
lungs.    Certainly,  if  during  inspiration,  certain  of  them,  carried  along  in 
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the  current  of  air,  are  arrested  upon  the  fauces,  where  they  produce  the 
specific  inflammation,  a  larger  number  must  enter  the  lungs,  where,  we 
would  suppose,  from  the  delicate  structure  of  these  organs,  and  their  prone- 
ness  to  inflammation,  they  would  produce  a  general  and  severe  pneumonia. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  pneumonia  is  a  rare  complication  of  diph- 
theria. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  bacterian  theory,  I  have  made  microscopic 
examinations  of  diphtheritic  pseudo-membranes,  in  order  to  observe  the 
form  and  movements  of  the  micrococci,  and  the  efiect  upon  them  of  the 
medicinal  substances  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  the 
throat  in  diphtheria.  With  a  magnifying  power  of  500  diameters,  these 
parasites  are  seen  as  dancing  or  oscillating  points,  or  rather  as  minute  cells, 
shining  or  opaque,  according  to  their  distance  from  the  eye.  No  one  can, 
I  think,  observe  their  constant  motion  without  admitting  that  they  may, 
when  in  colonies,  be  irritants  of  the  tissue  with  which  they  are  in  contact 
in  the  system,  thus  producing  or  intensifying  the  inflammation;  and  with- 
out also  believing,  since  they  are  so  much  smaller  than  the  blood-cor- 
puscles, that  multitudes  of  them  must  enter  the  circulation,  since,  in  the 
deepest  portion  of  the  pseudo-membrane,  they  are  in  immediate  relation 
with  the  capillaries  and  lymphatic  vessels.  It  is  not  improbable,  in  view 
of  these  facts,  that  the  spansemia  of  diphtheria  is  partly  attributable  to 
these  organisms  in  the  lymph  and  blood,  for  they  could  hardly  exbt  in 
these  liquids  in  any  number  without  interfering  seriously  with  the  nutri- 
tive process. 

It  is  evident  that  the  truth  regarding  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  diph- 
theria lies  in  one  of  two  hypotheses, — either  that  these  parasites  are  the 
specific  virus,  and*  therefore  cause  the  disease ;  or  that  the  cause  is  some- 
thing more  subtle  not  yet  discovered,  which  so  alters  the  tissues  and  the 
blood  that  they  become  a  nidus  in  which  the  bacteria  are  early  and  quickly 
developed,  so  that  from  being  few  and  innocuous  in  the  system,  they  occur 
in  myriads. 

My  own  belief  is  more  and  more  confirmed  that  the  latter  is  the  true 
theory,  and  that  Oertel  and  his  associates  have  mistaken  a  consequence  for 
a  cause.  I  have  lately,  with  my  friend.  Dr.  Heitzmann,  recently  of  Vienna, 
a  most  excellent  microscopbt,  examined  the  secretions  and  exudations  upon 
the  fauces  in  various  cases  of  pharyngitis,  both  diphtheritic  and  non-diph- 
theritic ;  and  we  have  always  found  the  micrococcus  in  abundance  in  the 
inflammatory  product,  whether  diphtheritic  or  non-diphtheritic,  a  secretion 
or  exudation,  if  it  had  remained  for  some  time  upon  the  surface  of  the 
fauces.  In  one  case  of  simple  pharyngitis  no  micrococcus  could  be  dis- 
covered on  the  first  day  in  the  secretion  which  lay  in  the  depressions  over 
the  tonsils,  while  on  the  second  day  numerous  micrococci  had  appeared. 
The  micrococcus  in  the  inflammatory  product  upon  the  fauces  certainly 
does  not  indicate  disease  of  a  specific  nature.    Does  not  also  the  general 
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prevalence  of  inflammatory  throat  affections,  some  of  which  are  very  mild, 
during  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  indicate  an  obscure  meteorological  cause 
of  the  disease  quite  distinct  from  the  bacteria  ?  Moreover,  does  not  that 
common  sequel  of  diphtheria,  namely,  paralysis,  indicate  that  there  is 
something  peculiar  in  the  diphtheritic  virus,  that  it  is  distinct  in  nature 
and  action,  from  the  bacteria,  and  from  septic  poison,  for  those  who  re- 
cover from  septicaemia,  as  it  occurs  in  surgical  and  other  cases,  and  in 
which  disease  bacteria  are  abundantly  developed  in  the  blood,  have  no 
special  liability  to  paralysis.  Without  pursuing  these  thoughts  farther,  we 
will  recapitulate  some  of  the  more  important  facts,  relating  to  the  causes 
and  nature  of  diphtheria,  which  have  either  been  fully  established,  or  ren- 
dered highly  probable. 

1st.  Diphtheria  b  a  local  malady  in  its  commencement  in  most  instances, 
occurring  from  lodgment  of  the  diphtheritic  poison  at  some  point  upon 
the  mucous  membrane,  or  upon  the  skin  denuded  of  its  epidermis,  or  upon 
an  open  sore.  When  thus  localized  it  may,  by  proper  local  treatment  ap- 
plied early,  be  cured,  and  the  system  remain  unaffected. 

2d.  When  diphtheria  has  a  local  commencement,  infection  of  the  system 
occurs  by  absorption  of  some  of  the  morbid  product,  through  the  absorb- 
ents or  capillaries,  or  both,  which  connect  with  the  seat  of  the  disease 
upon  the  sur&ce.  What  this  substance  is  which  thus  infects  the  system 
and  produces  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  diphtheria  is  unknown. 
Much  confusion  and  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  regard  to  it.  The  fol- 
lowing are  theories  respecting  it :  that  it  is  a  virus  which  is  peculiar  (diph- 
theritic) and  quite  distinct  from  the  bacteria ;  that  it  is  bacteria ;  that  it  is 
septic  poison,  absorbed  from  the  inflamed  surface,  and  not  diflerent  from 
the  poison  in  ordinary  septicaemia.  And  then  there  are  the  different  views 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  septic  poison,  that  it  is  the  bacteria,  a  secre- 
tion of  the  bacteria,  etc.  What  it  is  which  produces  the  external  inflam- 
mations of  diphtheria,  and  what  it  is  which  infects  the  blood,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  this  substance  to  bacteria  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  septic  poison  on 
the  other,  must  be  determined  by  future  investigations. 

3d.  Acute  cervical  adenitis  and  cellulitis,  producing  tumefaction  along 
the  neck,  are  of  grave  import  in  diphtheria,  since  they  show  that  the  poison 
has  entered  the  lymphatics,  and  infection  of  the  system  is  inevitable.  They 
sustain  the  same  relation  to  diphtheritic  pharyngitis  as  the  bubo  sustains  to 
a  chancre,  or  as  adenitis  in  the  axilla  to  a  poisoned  sore  upon  the  hand  or 
arm. 

4tk  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  diphtheritic  poison  sometimes 
enters  the  system  through  the  lungs  in  inspiration.  My  friend  Dr.  Heitz- 
mann  informs  me  that  he  made  the  post-mortem  examination  of  a  child 
who  died  within  the  flrst  day  of  diphtheria,  which  was  prevailing  in  the 
family.  The  examination  was  made  soon  afler  death,  and  portions  of  the 
lungs  were  placed  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  to  prevent  decom- 
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position.  He  observed  bacteria  under  the  microscope  in  the  minutest 
bronchial  tubes,  and  no  pseudo-membrane  could  be  discovered  on  any  of 
the  mucous  surfaces.  This  was  certainly  a  very  important  case  if  there 
were  no  error  in  observation.  And  since  bacteria  occur  so  quickly  on  sur- 
faces upon  which  the  diphtheritic  virus  is  acting,  and  as  the  other  mucous 
surfaces,  appeared  normal,  may  we  not  infer  that  in  this  case  the  virus 
had  been  received  directly  into  the  tubes  in  the  inspired  air? 

We  therefore  recognize  two  modes  of  systemic  infection,  namely,  by  in- 
oculation upon  one  of  the  tegumentary  surfaces,  and  through  the  lungs ; 
modes  in  which  it  is  well  known  that  certain  other  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases are,  or  may  be,  communicated,  as  for  example,  scarlet  fever  and 
variola. 

5th.  In  whatever  way  the  virus  enters  the  system,  it  is  specially  at- 
tracted to  the  fauces,  and  therefore  pharyngitis  is  commonly  its  earliest 
and  most  severe  local  manifestation. 

6th.  It  is  customary  in  medical  treatises  to  classify  diphtheria  among 
the  acute  infectious  diseases,  along  with  scarlet  fever  and  measles.  Unlike 
those  diseases,  however,  it  often  occurs  in  a  secondary  as  well  as  a  primary 
form.  It  is  an  interesting  and  important  fact  that  diphtheria  instead  of 
being  incompatible  with  other  distinct  morbid  processes,  sometimes  en- 
grafts itself  upon  them,  especially  upon  th^  other  acute  infectious  diseases. 
"Diphtheria,"  says  a  foreign  writer,  "  develops  very  rapidly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  poisonous  miasms — during  the  prevalence  of  hospital  gangrene, 
putrid  fevers,  and  bad  epidemics  of  typhus  fever,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances it  not  infrequently  reaches  its  highest  point  of  virulence  and  its 
widest  extent."  In  this  city  roost  cases  of  secondary  diphtheria  occur  as 
complications  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles.  The  mortality,  indeed,  of  these 
eruptive  fevers  is  greatly  increased  by  the  frequent  supervention  of  diph- 
theritic inflammation  upon  the  fauces  or  in  the  larynx,  in  cases  which  would 
otherwise  do  well.  An  interesting  fact  I  have  several  times  observed, 
namely,  that  diphtheria  originating  upon  the  inflamed  surface  in  scarlet 
fever  or  measles,  may  become  dissociated,  and  spread  as  an  independent 
malady.  Thus  in  one  family  three  children  aflected  with  severe  angiuose 
scarlet  fever,  took  also  diphtheritic  pharyngitis  before  the  efflorescence  on 
the  skin  had  disappeared.  A  few  days  subsequently  diphtheritic  pharyn- 
gitis appeared  in  the  father  without  scarlet  fever. 

7th.  Certain  recent  writers  (George  Johnson  and  others)  state  that 
"  membranous  croup  and  laryngeal  diphtheria,  as  we  now  see  them,  are 
one  and  the  same  disease."  (London  Lancet,  Jan.  l^th,  1875.)  There  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  membranous  croup  which  is  quite 
distinct  from  diphtheria.  I  saw  many  such  cases  in  New  York  prior  to 
1858,  when  there  had  been  no  diphtheria  in  the  city  for  many  years.  In 
no  one  of  these  cases  was  there  the  history  or  any  evidence  of  contagious- 
ness ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  they  occurred  singly,  the  proof  was  strong 
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of  their  non-contagiousness.  Nevertheless,  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
diphtheritic  poison  is  so  abundant  in  the  atmosphere,  we  certainly  have 
few  cases  of  membranous  croup  which  are  not  diphtheritic,  or  do  not  be- 
come such.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  exudate  of  true  croup  aflTords  a 
nidus  in  which  the  diphtheritic  virus  lodges  and  multiplies  so  as  to  trans- 
form a  simple  croupous  into  a  diphtheritic  inflammation,  just  as  we  have 
seen  scarlatinous  pharyngitis  becomes  diphtheritic.  In  no  other  way  can 
I  explain  the  comparative  infrequency  of  croup  as  we  observed  it  in  former 
times. 

Diphtheria  has  scarcely  been  absent  from  New  York  for  a  single  season 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years — the  primary  form  predominating  dur- 
ing diphtheritic  epidemics,  and  the  secondary  form  in  the  intervals,  and 
during  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles.  Diphtheria  may,  indeed, 
be  properly  designated  an  endemic  in  this  city. 

Diphtheritic  inflammation,  as  is  well  known,  attacks  by  preference  such 
exposed  surfaces  as  are  deprived  of  their  epithelial  or  epidermic  covering, 
and  especially  such  surfaces  when  they  are  already  irritated  or  inflamed. 
It  attacks  most  quickly  and  violently  such  inflamed  surfaces  when  there  is 
a  low  vitality  of  the  tissues,  whether  produced  by  the  primary  disease  or 
habitual.  In  thb  fact  I  find  an  explanation  of  the  frequent  complication 
of  scarlatina  and  measles  by  diphtheria,  as  already  alluded  to ;  for  in  these 
eruptive  diseases  an  inflammation  is  already  established  upon  the  fauces 
and  in  the  air-passages,  affording  a  nidus  in  which  the  diphtherite  virus, 
whatever  it  is,  lodges  and  is  developed. 

The  anti-hygienic  conditions  which  favor  the  occurrence  and  spread  of 
diphtheria  are  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
When  diphtheria  reappeared  in  New  York  in  1858  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  fifty  years,  some  of  the  first  and  most  severe  cases  seen  by  my- 
self occurred  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  along  the  old  water-courses, 
where  in  consequence  of  street  grading,  water  was  stagnant  and  impreg- 
nated with  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Though  observing 
and  treating  diphtheria,  both  in  its  epidemic  and  sporadic  form,  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  I  have  not  observed  an  instance  in  which  it  seemed 
to  be  communicated  from  house  to  house  by  the  clothing,  as  we  frequently 
observe  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  sometimes  of  measles.  When  it 
spreads  from  house  to  house,  or  even  from  room  to  room,  in  the  same 
house,  I  think  that  it  is  almost  always  by  the  visits  of  persons  having 
diphtheritic  inflammation.  The  area  of  contagiousness  of  diphtheria  is 
therefore  limited  to  the  room,  in  which  the  patient  resides,  or  to  his  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

But  it  is  well  known  that  the  sputum  of  a  diphtheritic  patient  and  bits 
of  diphtheritic  pseudo-membrane  may  communicate  diphtheria.  The  ex- 
periments indeed  show  this,  as  do  many  observations  published  in  the  rec- 
ords of  diphtheria.    Therefore,  caution  is  required  that  children  be  not 
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exposed  needlessly  by  the  haDdkerchiefi  or  towels  employed  by  a  patient, 
nor  to  his  breath,  especially  during  the  act  of  coughing. 

Finally,  diphtheria,  though  so  often  communicated  from  person  to  per- 
son, not  infrequently  occurs  de  novo  in  a  locality  where  the  conditions  are 
favorable  for  its  development,  and  where  it  prevails  as  an  epidemic  or 
endemic. 

Anatomical  Characters. — During  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  and 
in  localities  where  diphtheria  is  endemic,  physicians  often  remark  the  prev- 
alence of  a  form  of  catarrhal  pharyngitis,  sometimes  in  so  many  instances, 
that  it  may  be  properly  regarded  as  an  epidemic.  It  occurs  chiefly  among 
young  people,  not  infrequently  affecting  different  children  of  a  household. 
It  has  no  premonitory  stage,  but  commences  somewhat  abruptly  with 
fever,  which  may  be  moderate  but  is  often  as  great  as  in  severe  diphtheria. 
There  is  a  sensation  of  dryness  or  fulness  in  the  throat,  with  some  pain  in 
swallowing ;  the  face  is  flushed,  and  skin  dry  and  hot,  with  lassitude,  and 
in  certain  patients  headache  and  nausea.  The  febrile  movement  is  of  short 
duration,  subsiding  in  from  one  to  three  or  four  days.  The  temperature, 
which  had  perhaps  risen  three  or  four  degrees,  falls  to  the  normal. 

If  we  inspect  the  fauces,  we  will  observe  a  bright  red  color,  either  of  the 
whole  faucial  surface  or  limited  to  a  portion  of  it,  which  is  usually  the 
tonsillar  region.  There  is  little  or  no  infiltration  of  the  submucous  con- 
nective tissue,  and  but  li^le  swelling  of  the  tonsils  and  the  adjacent  lymph- 
atic  glands.  Within  a  few  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
small,  circular,  whitish  spots  or  patches  appear  upon  the  tonsillar  mucous 
membrane,  some  as  small  as  a  pin's  head,  and  others  a  little  larger. 
From  six  to  a  dozen  may  appear  upon  each  side  of  the  fauces,  rising  a 
little  above  the  general  level.  They  consist  chiefly  of  epithelial  cells  and 
granular  matter  held  together  by  tenacious  mucus ;  they  can  be  readily 
brushed  from  the  surface  to  which  they  adhere,  for  they  do  not  penetrate 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  contain  no  fibrin. 

Within  three  or  four  days  the  redness  begins  to  abate,  and  sometimes 
by  the  second  day,  the  color  of  the  patches  changes  to  a  dingy  gray;  they 
soon  drop  off*,  or  are  brushed  away  by  the  ingesta,  and  within  a  week  the 
patient  has  recovered. 

This  malady  has  been  designated  catarrhal  diphtheria.  The  micrococci 
occur  in  the  patches,  as  they. do  in  diphtheritic  pseudo-membranes,  as  I 
have  several  times  observed  with  the  microscope;  and  the  fact  that  this 
form  of  pharyngitis  and  diphtheria  occur  epidemically  at  or  about  the 
same  time,  indicates  an  identity  or  similarity  in  the  conditions  in  which 
they  originate.  Nevertheless  though  I  have  observed  many  cases  of  this 
pharyngitis,  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance  in  which  it  has  not  passed  off  in 
the  manner  described,  without  any  evidence  of  general  infection  of  the 
system ;  nor  have  I,  or  very  rarely  indeed,  seen  it  pass  into  a  croupous  or 
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diphtheritic  inflammatioD,  although  Oertel  states  that  it  occasioDally  does. 
Further,  it  does  not  appear  to  communicate  diphtheria,  nor  diphtheria  it, 
and  therefore  we  seldom  observe  the  two  maladies  occurring  together  in 
the  same  family.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  epidemic 
catarrhal  pharyngitis,  having  the  anatomical  character  of  whitish  points 
or  patches,  as  I  have  described  them,  and  whose  contagiousness  is  doubt- 
ful, should  not  be  designated  by  the  term  diphtheria.  If  the  expression 
catarrhal  diphtheria  is  retained,  it  is,  in  ray  opinion,  only  applicable  to  the 
two  following  conditions.  Occasionally  in  a  family,  in  which  diphtheria 
is  prevailing,  we  observe  the  fauces  of  a  child  who  is  in  the  commencement 
of  the  disease  infected  and  swollen,  for  a  day  or  two,  sometimes  for  three 
or  four  days,  before  the  pseudo-membrane  appears.  During  this  time  the 
pharyngitis,  though  obviously  diphtheritic,  is  catarrhal.  Again,  in  a  pa- 
tient, who  has  upon  the  fauces,  or  elsewhere,  the  croupous  inflammation  of 
diphtheria,  we  not  infrequently  observe  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  other 
mucous  surfaces,  as  that  of  the  tongue  and  sometimes  of  the  nares.  But 
the  employment  of  the  term  catarrhal  diphtheria,  or  catarrhal  diphtheritic 
inflammation,  to  designate  these  conditions,  seems  to  me  to  be  an  un- 
necessary refinement.  I  shall,  therefore,  make  no  further  mention  of  catar- 
rhal diphtheria. 

Immediately  in  the  commencement  of  diphtheria  we  observe  redness  of 
some  portion  of  the  mucous  surface.  In  most  instances,  it  is  the  faucial 
surface  which  is  first  affected,  and  that  part  of  this  surface  which  covers 
the  tonsils ;  but  it  may  be  almost  any  other  mucous  surface,  provided  that 
it  happens  to  be  inflamed  previously,  or  the  primary  inflammation  may 
be  upon  some  part  of  the  skin  where  there  is  an  open  sore.  If  the  first 
inflammatory  manifestation  of  diphtheria  is  not  upon  the  fauces,  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  attracted  elsewhere  by  an  abrasion  or  sore  of  the  surface.  The 
inflammation  rapidly  increases  in  severity,  and  extends.  The  color  of  the 
inflamed  surface  is  sometimes  a  deep,  bright  red,  almost  like  arterial  blood ; 
in  other  cases  it  is  dusky  red,  which  indicates  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood, 
and  is  an  unfavorable  prognostic  sign.  The  dusky  red  color  is  most  com- 
mon in  secondary  diphtheria.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  the  whole  faucial  surface  is  involved  in  the  inflammatory 
process.  The  mucous  membrane  of  this  part  is  thickened  and  soflened ;  its 
follicles  tumefied,  and  actively  secreting ;  the  uvula  is  elongated  and  en- 
larged from  watery  infiltration,  and  the  submucous  tissue  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  becomes  involved  in  the  inflammation  and  swells.  The  intensity 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  phlegmasia  varies,  however,  considerably  in 
different  patients.  In  a  mild  attack  it  is  often  limited  to  a  part  of  the 
fauces,  and  in  these  cases  there  are  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the  ton- 
sillar portion  is  afiTected,  the  redness  gradually  fading  away  in  the  healthy 
membrane  beyond.  The  tonsils  also  are  tumefied,  but  less  so  than  in  ton- 
sillitis.    If  the  pharyngitis  is  general,  the  passage  through  this  portion  of 
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the  digestive  tube  is  diminished,  but  iu  most  cases  no  more,  and  in  many 
children  not  so  much,  as  in  severe  simple  pharyngitis. 

Within  a  day,  and  usually  within  a  few  hours,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  inflammation,  a  small  slightly  raised  patch  or  spot  is  observed  usually 
upon  the  tonsillar  portion  of  the  inflamed  surface,  of  little  importance,  did 
the  disease  stop  here,  but  very  significant  as  a  diagnostic  sign,  and  as  a  fore- 
runner of  what  is  to  happen.  This  patch,  termed  the  pseudo-membrane, 
gradually  becomes  firmer,  and  at  the  same  time  thicker  and  broader  from 
fresh  exudations  underneath,  and  it  has  a  grayish  or  grayish-white  color. 
Sometimes  diflTerent  points  or  patches  are  observed,  which  extend  and  coalesce 
so  that  the  fauces  are  almost  entirely  concealed  from  view.  The  pseudo- 
membrane  is  closely  attached  to  the  mucous  surface,  which  it  penetrates, 
becoming  firm,  and  not  easily  detached.  Attempts  to  separate  it  often 
lacerate  the  engorged  capillaries,  producing  a  free  flow  of  blood.  It  does 
not  ordinarily  attain  a  greater  thickness  than  one-eighth  to  one-sixth  of 
an  inch.  I  have  seen  it,  however,  not  far  from  one-third  of  an  inch  thick. 
By  the  microscope  we  observe  numerous  micrococci  with  a  small  number  of 
rod-like  bacteria  in  the  meshes  of  the  exudation.  They  can  be  traced 
through  the  subepithelial  tissues,  being  adherent  to  and  even  incorporated 
in  pus-cells,  and  entering  into  and  blocking  up  the  minute  lymphatic  and 
bloodvessels. 

The  same  pseudo-membrane  is  often  firmer  in  one  part  than  another,  the 
outer  and  central  portions  being  more  compact  and  tough  for  a  time  than 
that  underneath,  which  is  more  recent,  and  in  which  there  is  less  fibrilla- 
tion. After  a  few  days,  however,  decomposition  commences,  and  then  that 
which  was  first  formed,  becomes  softer  than  the  more  recent  production. 
When  this  occurs,  the  color  of  the  exudation  changes  from  a  whitish  or  a 
grayish-white  to  a  dirty  brown,  and  its  exposed  surface  is  uneven  and 
jagged  from  the  partial  separation  of  shreds  and  fibres. 

The  escape  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  ft'om  the  engorged  vessels  diminishes 
somewhat  the  turgescence  of  the  inflamed  tissue.  If  this  is  considerable, 
the  pseudo-membrane  often  sinks  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  sur- 
face, producing  an  appearance  very  much  like  that  of  an  ulcer,  or  even  of 
gangrene.  Though  there  is  no  loss  of  substance  in  this  stage  of  the  pseudo- 
membrane,  it  does,  however,  often  occur,  being  produced  by  the  presence 
and  contraction  of  the  fibrin  with  which  the  mucous  membrane  b  in- 
filtrated. Sometimes  the  pseudo-membrane  has  a  reddish  tinge.  This  is 
due  to  rupture  of  the  capillaries,  and  the  escape  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 
It  occurs  in  those  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  is  intense,  and  the  cap- 
illaries are  greatly  engorged.  Sometimes  the  lower  part  of  the  exudation 
is  blood-stained,  while  the  exposed  surface  has  the  usual  grayish-white 
hue.  For  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  description  of  the  anatomical 
characters  of  the  diphtheritic  pseudo-membrane,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
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the  treatise  of  Prof.  Rindfleisch,  of  Bonn,  relating  to  pathological  his- 
tology.    His  description  is  as  follows : 

**  GrenuiDe  diphtheritis  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  specific  process 
in  the  same  measure  as  croup.  That  which  microscopically  characterizes 
ity  and  has  become  the  occasion  of  placing  it  as  a  membranous  inflamma- 
tion is  the  formation  of  a  whitish-gray,  compact,  felted  membrane,  which 
is  elevated,  perhaps,  to  the  height  of  one-half  line  along  the  level  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  but  penetrates  just  as  deep  into  the  substance  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  latter.  This 
membrane  is  nothing  that  is  superimposed,  nothing  secreted,  but  the  mucosa 
itself,  as  far  as  it  has  been  partly  tumefied,  partly  rendered  ansemic,  even 
by  the  excessive  infiltration  with  cells.  This  condition  has  not  improperly 
been  compared  with  a  mortification  by  a  chemical  agent,  with  a  corrosion, 
and  the  diphtheritic  membrane  has  been  designated  as  diphtheritic  scab  ; 
iu  fact  the  diphtheritic  membrane  is  a  caput  mortuum^  it  can  undergo  no 
other  changes  than  those  of  putrefaction,  of  decomposition  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion only  is,  how  it  is  loosened  and  removed  from  the  intimate  organic 
connection  in  which  it  stands  with  the  mucous  membrane.  A  sharply  de- 
fined boundary  line  separates,  as  we  can  convince  ourselves  with  the  naked 
eye,  the  living  from  the  dead ;  but  numerous  connective-tissue  fibres,  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  and  elastic  fibres,  pass  over  from  the  living  into  the  dead  ; 
they  must  all  have  separated  ere  the  looseuing  can  proceed.  The  means 
which  are  placed  at  the  command  of  the  organism  are  inflammation  and 
suppuration.  We  call  this  inflammation  'reactive,'  and  unite  with  it  the 
idea  as  though  this  were  an  answer  to  the  irritati(m,  which  the  diphtheritic 
scab  exerts  upon  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane ;  yet  a  portion  of  the 
hypersemia  also  may  be  explained  according  to  static  principles  as  collateral 
fluxion.  The  pus  collects  between  the  scab  and  the  healthy  parts  and  al- 
ways, accordingly  as  the  fibrous  bridges  mentioned  melt  down  and  tear, 
the  separation  begins  now  at  the  edges,  then  at  the  centre.  After  it  is 
completed  an  ulcer  remaina  behind  which  is  disposed  to  rapid  cicatriza- 
tion ;  not  unfrequently,  however,  the  process  repeats  itself  again  at  the 
same  place ;  we  have  a  new  scab,  and  with  it  anew  the  necessity  of  a 
purulent  separation,  afler  whose  termination  a  very  considerable  loss  of 
substance  remains.  The  cicatrices  finally  resulting  distinguish  themselves 
by  their  capacity  of  vigorous  retraction,  so  that  the  danger  of  subsequent 
contraction  of  mucous  membrane  canals,  especially  of  the  large  intestine 
after  dysentery,  threatens  so  much  the  more,  the  more  difi!used  the  ulcera- 
tion was."  (  Text'book  of  Pathological  Histology ,  translated,  page  364.) 

During  the  height  of  the  inflammation  it  is  adtonishing  often  to  see  with 
what  rapidity  the  diphtheritic  membrane  returns,  when  removed  by  force. 
A  few  hours  oflen  suffice  to  restore  it  as  firm  and  extensive  as  before  the 
interference.  If  the  exudation  is  examined  with  the  microscope  as  doon 
as  it  appears  upon  the  faucial  sur&ce,  it  \s  seen  to  consist  largely  of  cells,  to 
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wit,  plastic  nuclei  and  pus-cells  mixed  with  epithelia;  with  these  elements, 
we  find  amorphous  matter,  and  ordinarily  delicate  interlacing  fibrillse.  Sub- 
sequently fibrillation  is  more  complete,  and  the  false  membrane  consequently 
more  firm  and  resisting.  In  feeble  children  fibrillation  is  sometimes  lack- 
ing, or  is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  observed  with  the  microscope.  In  these 
cases  the  pseudo-nlembrane  is  cellular  and  amorphous,  and  is  easily  de- 
tached. Such  was  its  microscopic  character  in  a  case  which  occurred  in 
the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  of  this  city ;  the  inflammatory  product 
in  this  patient  covered  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as 
those  parts  which  are  commonly  the  seat  of  it.  This  case  I  shall  allude  to 
again. 

In  favorable  cases  the  &lse  membrane  is  detached  in  a  few  days,  and  is 
either  expectorated  or  swallowed  with  the  ingesta.  Its  separation  is  pro- 
moted by  the  secretions  underneath,  especially  by  pus,  which  is  formed  in 
abundance  between  it  and  the  surface  on  which  it  lies  and  which  it  pene- 
trates. In  many,  perhaps  a  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  does  not  separate 
in  mass,  but  by  progressive  liquefaction.  A  little  less  of  the  pseudo-mem- 
brane is  observed  at  each  visit,  until  it  entirely  disappears.  Such  are  the 
appearance,  character,  and  history  of  the  pseudo-membrane  in  this  disease. 
Its  common  seat  is  upon  the  fauces,  and  in  mild  cases  it  is  ordinarily  found 
there  alone.  Unfortunately  all  the  mucous  surfaces  are  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  inflammation  in  consequence  of  infection  of  the  blood,  and 
therefore  in  severe  cases,  and  even  iu  cases  of  moderate  severity,  we  often 
find  this  product  elsewhere,  as  well  as  upon  the  fauces,  and  in  localities 
where,  from  its  mechanical  efiTect,  it  greatly  increases  the  danger,  and  even 
compromises  life.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  mouth,  larynx, 
trachea,  oesophagus,  stomach,  conjunctiva,  vagina,  and  even  the  delicate 
lining  of  the  external  ear,  are  at  times  the  seat  of  diphtheritic  inflamma- 
tion, with  the  characteristic  product.  If  the  exudation  occur  in  the  larynx, 
or  air-passages  below  the  larynx,  we  have  the  phenomena  and  result  of 
true  croup ;  if  upon  a  surface  concerned  in  the  digestive  process,  this  func- 
tion is  more  or  less  interfered  with.  I  have  already  alluded  to  a  case 
which  occurred  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  of  this  city,  in  which 
patient  the  surface  of  the  stomach  was  almost  completely  lined  with  the 
diphtheritic  formation,  so  that  the  ftinction  of  this  organ  was  apparently 
nearly  or  quite  abolished.  The  occurrence  of  the  pseudo-membrane  in 
the  nares  is  common,  and  is  attended  by  the  discharge  of  thin  mucus  and 
pus;  but  though  inconvenient  to  the  patient,  its  mechanical  eflect  is 
not  dangerous,  except  in  the  nursing  infant,  in  whom  it  interferes  more 
or  less  with  lactation.  The.  thin  irritating  discharge  produces  excoriation 
around  the  nostrils  and  upon  the  upper  lip. 

In  mild  cases  of  diphtheria,  in  which  the  pseudo-membrane  is  small  and 
quite  superficial,  penetrating  but  little  the  mucous  membrane  on  which  it 
lies,  there  is  little  danger  of  septic  poisoning.    If  on  the  other  hand  the 
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ioflammation  is  severe,  and  the  exudation  occurs  not  only  upon,  but  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  so  as  to  cause  obstruction  in  the  bloodvessels  in  this 
membrane,  and  consequent  ulceration,  septicaemia  is  very  apt  to  occur 
when  the  pseudo-membrane  begins  to  decompose.  The  danger  of  this  is 
apparent  when  we  recollect  that  the  minute  lymphatic  and  bloodvessels  of 
the  mucous  tissue  penetrate  the  pseudo-membrane,  and  lie  within  the  de- 
composing mass.  Septicaemia  b  most  apt  to  occur  when  the  breath  of  the 
patient  has  become  fetid,  and  the  false  membrane  becoming  dark  gray, 
and  breaking  down,  produces  an  ichorous  discharge  which  flows  from  the 
mouth  or  nostrils.  Usually  in  these  cases  blood  escapes  from  the  exposed 
vessels  and  mixes  with  the  detritus. 

Absorption  of  the  poisonous  substance  produces  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  along  which  it  passes,  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which 
these  vessels  enter.  The  adenitis  also  gives  rise  to  inflammation  of  the 
periglandular  connective  tissue,  so  that  the  neck  is  thickened,  hard,  and 
tender.  Sometimes  the  depression  between  the  cheek  and  shoulder  b  almost 
obliterated. 

Did  absorption  of  the  poison  extend  no  farther  than  the  tissues  of  the 
neck,  the  condition,  though  serious,  would  not  be  so  generally  unfavorable, 
but  unfortunately  the  whole  system  b  frequently  poisoned,  and  various  in- 
ternal organs  become  the  seat  of  serious  lesions,  such  as  embolisms,  infarc- 
tions, embolbmal  inflammations,  and  abscesses.  These  are  a  cause  of  death 
In  certain  patients  who  would  otherwise  recover.  If  we  examine  a  gland 
which  b  swollen  and  inflamed  by  the  toxic  absorption,  we  will  find  that  its 
bloodvessels  are  congested,  and  its  cells  have  undergone  hyperplasia.  The 
periglandular  connective  tissue  b  oedematous,  and  sometimes  infiltrated 
with  lymphoid  cell-nuclei  and  pus-corpuscles.  Capillary  hsemorrhages  are 
also  common  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  micrococci  are  found  in  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  lymphatic  glands,  and  in  the  connective  tissue. 

A  more  minute  examination  of  the  internal  lesions  which  have  been  ob- 
served in  fatal  cases,  will  aid  us  in  understanding  the  cause  of  the  gravity 
of  the  disease  in  those  instances  in  which  death  occurs,  or  convalescence  is 
tardy,  although  the  pharyngitb  and  other  external  lesions  are  mild  or  have 
disappeared. 

In  the  air-passages  the  false  membranes  differ  in  some  respects  from  those 
upon  the  faucial  surfaces,  the  difference  being  due  partly  at  least  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  lined  by  columnar  epithelial  cells.  These  cells,  under 
the  influence  of  the  inflammation,  losing  their  vibratile  cilia,  swell  later- 
ally, and  their  nuclei  also  enlarge.  Fibrin  escapes  between  them  upon 
their  free  surface,  inclosing  them  in  its  meshes,  or  underneath  them,  de- 
taching them  from  the  basement-membrane.  The  fibres  of  attachment  of 
the  false  membrane  to  the  mucosa  and  submucosa  are  more  slender,  and 
therefore  the  detachment  b  more  easily  effected  in  the  air-passages,  where 
the  epithelia  are  columnar,  than  upon  the  fauces  and  other  surfaces,  where 
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they  are  of  the  pavement  variety.  Thus  at  autopsies  I  have  noticed 
the  false  membranes  either  already  separated  or  but  slightly  adherent  to 
the  mucous  surface  below  the  vocal  cords,  while  at  the  entrance  of  the 
larynx  and  in  the  pharynx  it  waa  intimately  connected  with  the  surface 
underneath. 

If  death  occur  from  obstruction  in  the  air-passages  the  lungs  will  be 
found  much  reduced  in  size,  the  anterior  superior  portions  being  pale  from 
lack  of  blood,  and  perhaps  emphysematous,  while  the  posterior  and  in- 
ferior portions  have  a  dark-red  color,  many  of  the  lobules  being  collapsed, 
and  others  not  only  collapsed,  but  in  the  commencement  of  catarrhal 
pneumonia.  This  difference  in  the  state  of  different  parts  of  the  lungs  in 
those  who  have  died  of  suffocation  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the 
£ftlse  membrane  in  the  air-passages,  receives  partial  explanation  from  the 
seat  of  the  exudation  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  for  in  those  who  perish  from 
this  cause  the  exudation  is  found  chiefly  in  such  tubes  as  pass  to  the  posterior 
and  inferior  parts  of  the  organ,  while  such  as  pass  to  the  superior  and  an- 
terior lobules  remain  free  from  it  In  some  instances,  in  parts  of  the  lungs 
fibrin  can  be  traced  along  the  minute  bronchial  tubes  into  the  alveoli, 
where  it  forms  a  network  containing  in  its  interstices  pus,  and  sometimes 
blood-corpuscles,  and  more  or  fewer  micrococci.  Small  extravasations  of 
blood,  which  may  be  numerous  and  are  attributed  to  the  poisoned  state  of 
the  fluid,  often  occur  in  the  liings  in  severe  cases. 

In  the  more  malignant  forms  of  diphtheria,  in  which  the  blood  is  pro- 
foundly altered,  and  systemic  poisoning  has  occurred,  the  pleural,  pericar- 
dial, and  even  peritoneal  surfaces  exhibit  numerous  capillary  haemorrhages, 
and  the  pleura  and  pericardium  are  sometimes  inflamed.  Extravasation  of 
blood  also  occurs  in  these  cases  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
and  less  frequently  in  that  of  the  intestines.  The  spleen  is  also  slightly 
enlarged,  with  an  increase  of  its  cellular  elements. 

The  state  of  the  kidneys  is  interesting,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of 
albumen,  and  casts  in  theurine  in  severe  diphtheria.  If  the  child  die  from 
diphtheritic  laryngitis,  and  therefore  from  suffocation,  the  kidneys  are 
ordinarily  hypersemic  and  a  little  enlarged  in  consequence.  The  hyper- 
emia is  due  to  the  mode  of  death,  which  causes  venous  congestion. 

If  blood  poisoning  or  septicemia  have  occurred,  the  kidneys  also  present 
a  deeply  congested  appearance,  on  account  of  which  and  the  extravasa- 
tions, many  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  cannot  be  clearly  dbtinguished  from 
the  surrounding  parts.  They  are  oft^n  concealed  from  view  by  the  ex- 
travasated  blood,  which  has  escaped  from  their  vessels.  In  the  Malpighian 
tufts  and  the  uriniferous  tubes  the  most  interesting  changes  occur.  The 
epithelial  cells  swell  and  become  more  granular  and  opaque.  In  the  more 
severe  cases  these  cells,  collecting  in  solid  cylinders,  nearly  or  quite  occlude 
the  canals.  Occasionally  blood  flows  from  a  Malpighian  tuft  into  the 
uriniferous  tubes  so  that  they  resemble  small  veins.    In  the  condition  of 
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the  kidneys  in  these  grave  cases  there  is  abundant  explanation  of  the  oc- 
currence of  blood-corpuscles,  casts,  and  albumen  in  the  urine,  which  are  so 
frequently  observed.  The  most  frequent  lesions  observed  in  the  brain  and 
its  meninges  have  been  small  extravasations  of  blood  and  clots,  the  largest, 
according  to  Buhl,  having  nearly  the  size  of  a  pea. 

SYMPTOBfS. — As  with  other  contagious  diseases,  the  symptoms  vary 
greatly  in  intensity  in  different  cases.  In  general,  in  the  commencement 
of  an  epidemic,  diphtheria  is  more  severe  and  fatal,  and  its  symptoms 
more  violent,  than  when  the  epidemic  influence  is  abating.  The  promi- 
nent symptoms  are,  however,  often  disproportionate  to  the  gravity  of  the 
attack.  Striking  examples  of  this  fact  might  be  given  from  cases  in  my 
practice,  the  friends  not  supposing  that  there  was  any  serious  ailment, 
and  not  seeking  medical  advice  till  the  fatal  termination  had  nearly  ar- 
rived. Diphtheria  corresponds,  in  this  respect,  with  all  those  affections  in 
which  the  blood  is  profoundly  altered. 

The  symptoms  in  the  commencement  are  often  mild.  There  is  a  degree 
of  chilliness,  with  rigors,  often  slight,  but  lasting  several  hours,  which  is 
succeeded  by  more  or  less  fever,  headache,  languor,  and  loss  of  appetite. 
Still,  the  patient,  if  old  enough,  continues  to  walk  about  as  if  affected 
with  a  slight  and  temporary  ailment.  The  symptoms  are  like  those  of  a 
cold,  for  which,  indeed,  the  initial  stage  of  diphtheria  is  often  mistaken. 
With  many,  one  of  the  first  symptoms  is  slight  tenderness  or  a  sensation 
of  fulness  in  the  fauces.  A  distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
who  fell  a  victim  to  this  disease,  dreamed,  a  few  nights  before  he  com- 
plained of  illness,  that  his  throat  was  cut.  Doubtless  the  diphtheritic 
inflammation  had  already  commenced,  so  that  what  seemed  a  forewarning 
had  a  natural  explanation.  So  insidious  was  the  commencement  in  this 
case  that  the  disease  had  advanced  beyond  all  hope  of  relief  when  medical 
advice  was  first  sought. 

In  other  cases  the  invasion  is  more  abrupt  and  severe.  Great  febrile 
reaction,  headache,  pain  in  the  ear,  aching  of  the  limbs,  and  loss  of 
strength,  compel  the  patient  to  take  to  bed  from  the  first  Delirium  may 
be  present,  but  it  is  unusual. 

The  symptoms  of  invasion  have  but  little  prognostic  value.  I  have 
met  cases  with  a  severe  commencement,  attended  by  delirium,  which  ter- 
minated in  complete  restoration  to  health  in  less  than  a  week,  the  presence 
of  the  membrane  upon  the  fauces,  and  the  occurrence  of  diphtheria  in 
other  members  of  the  family,  rendering  the  diagnosis  certain.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  milder  commencement  frequently  ushers  in  a  fatal  form 
of  the  disease. 

The  slight  soreness  of  the  throat  or  sensation  of  fulness,  which  accom- 
panies the  initial  stage  of  diphtheria,  does  not  ordinarily  become  any 
more  severe  during  the  course  of  the  attack,  and  it  often  disappears  within 
a  few  days.    The  pain  on  swallowing,  and  the  tenderness  when  pressure 
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18  made  upon  the  throat,  are  usually  less  than  in  quinsy  or  simple  pharyn- 
gitis. The  absence  or  mildness  of  local  symptoms  is  the  main  reason  why 
the  disease  is  so  often  overlooked  in  its  first  stages.  I  have  known  more 
than  once,  in  consequence  of  the  slight  tenderness  in  the  throat,  the  large 
external  swelling  to  be  mistaken  for  some  other  ailment,  till  an  incurable 
stage  of  the  affection  was  reached.  I  was  once  asked  to  see  a  little  girl 
about  ten  years  old,  on  account  of  this  external  swelling,  which  was  lim- 
ited to  one  side,  and  the  character  of  which  the  parents  did  not  understand. 
A  physician,  visiting  near  by  a  few  days  previously,  had  been  asked  to 
see  this  patient,  and,  without  examining  the  fauces,  attributed  the  swelling 
to  inflammation  of  the  root  of  a  tooth,  and  had  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  repeat  his  visit.  This  child,  now  within  three  or  four  days  of  her  death, 
was  walking  about,  not  complaining  of  her  throat,  but  with  poor  appetite, 
and  with  the  pale,  cachectic  aspect  so  common  in  advanced  diphtheria, 
and  having  severe  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  with  a  thick  and  firm 
pseudo-membrane  extending  from  the  pharynx  forward  to  the  arch  of  the 
mouth.  The  mildness  of  subjective  symptoms  was  strikingly  shown  in 
another  case  which  came  to  my  notice.  A  little  girl  had  been  ailing  a  few 
days,  and  had  swelling  on  both  sides  of  the  neck,  but  continued  about  the 
house  and  amused  herself  with  playthings,  even  jumping  the  rope  a  few 
times  on  the  day  of  her  death.  Finally,  she  sank  rapidly  of  exhaustion, 
dying  before  a  physician  could  arrive.  These  sudden  and  unexpected 
deaths  in  diphtheria  are  due  to  the  profoundly  altered  state  of  the  blood. 
If  the  inflammation  invade  the  larynx,  then  the  symptoms  are  immedi- 
ately conspicuous  and  alarming. 

The  tongue  in  diphtheria  is  covered  with  a  moist  fur;  sometimes  more 
or  less  of  the  exudation  appears  upon  it ;  the  appetite  is  poor ;  bowels 
regular.  The  pulse  in  different  cases  varies  greatly  in  volume  and  fre- 
quency. It  is  often  full  and  strong  in  the  first  days  of  the  disease,  but  in 
the  latter  part,  when  death  from  blood  poisoning  approaches,  it  is  feeble  and 
slow.  At  first  there  are  no  marked  symptoms  referable  to  the  respiratory 
apparatus.  There  is  only  that  degree  of  acceleration  of  respiration  which 
corresponds  with  the  amount  of  fever.  In  many  cases,  favorable  as  well 
as  unfavorable,  there  is  no  cough  and  no  embarrassment  of  respiration 
throughout  the  entire  sickness,  though  the  inflammation  of  the  faucial 
surface  may  be  general  and  severe,  and  the  constitutional  disturbance 
very  decided.  But  ordinarily,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  from  the  incep- 
tion of  the  disease,  the  swelling  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  the 
occurrence  of  exudation  upon  it,  produce  snuffling  respiration.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  phlegmasia  upon  the  laryngo-tracheal  surface  is  indicated 
by  hoarseness  of  the  voice  and  an  occasional  dry  cough,  and  as  the  in- 
flammation extends  and  the  pseudo-membrane  forms,  the  cough  becomes 
more  frequent  and  harsh  or  raucous,  as  in  true  croup.  Indeed,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient,  as  regards  the  larynx  and  trachea  in  diphtheria,  when 
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they  are  covered  with  a  pseudo-membraDe,  resembles  that  in  true  croup. 
As  the  inflammation  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  when  accompanied  by 
fibrinous  exudation,  is  rarely  amenable  to  treatment,  the  symptoms  of 
obstructed  respiration  become  more  continuous  and  severe  as  the  disease 
advances,  till  finally  the  dyspnoea  is  extreme;  the  inspiration  is  protracted 
and  whistling,  and  accompanied  by  depression  of  the  ribs ;  the  counte- 
nance is  anxious  and  pallid,  the  prolabia  and  fingers  livid,  and  the  little 
patient  in  vain  seeks  for  relief  by  change  of  position.  Occasionally,  by 
great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child,  or  by  fortunate  treatment,  a  portion 
of  the  pseudo-membrane  is  expectorated,  and  for  some  hours  there  is  ap- 
parently marked  improvement,  but  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the 
membranous  formation  is  not  speedily  and  fully  reproduced.  As  death 
draws  near  the  cough  diminishes  both  in  frequency  and  force. 

In  cases  of  a  severe  type  the  breath  is  ordinarily  ofiensive,  having  a 
gangrenous  odor.  There  is  in  such  patients  intense  pharyngitis,  with  a 
pseudo-membrane  which,  from  its  low  vitality,  rapidly  undergoes  decay 
and  also  great  external  swelling  from  the  adenitis  and  cellulitis. 

An  efiiorescence  is  sometimes  observed  upon  the  surface  during  the 
period  when  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is  exalted.  This  rash  does  not 
differ  from  ordinary  erythema,  so  common  in  the  febrile  and  inflamma- 
tory affections  of  infancy  and  early  childhood.  It  is  not  attended  by  the 
minute  papulse  which  produce  roughness  of  the  surface  in  scarlet  fever. 
It  is  the  erythema  fugax  of  dermatologists  suddenly  appearing,  and  after 
some  hours  as  suddenly  disappearing.  In  many  patients  it  is  absent,  and 
it  is  seldom  if  ever  observed,  except  in  the  first  days,  when  there  is  an 
active  circulation. 

The  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  nervous  system,  which  are  ordinarily 
most  prominent,  I  have  already  described.  I  have  described  the  cephal- 
algia and  muscular  pains  which  are  present  in  the  initial  period,  but  they 
soon  abate.  Convulsions  may  occur  in  young  children,  but  not  oftener 
than  in  other  diseases  attended  by  febrile  reaction. 

The  temperature  is  in  most  cases  less  than  in  scarlet  fever ;  the  fever 
abates  in  a  few  days,  and  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  the  heat 
of  surface  is  natural  or  less  than  natural.  There  have  not  been  many 
chemical  examinations  of  the  urine  in  this  disease,  but  in  a  few  which 
have  been  made  (Sanderson,  British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chir,  Sev,,  Jan- 
uary, 1860)  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted  daily  was  found  to  be  consider- 
ably more  than  when  convalescence  had  commenced.  The  most  interest- 
ing and  important  change,  however,  in  the  constitution  of  the  urine,  is 
the  occurrence  of  albumen  in  it.  This  element  was  first  discovered  by 
Mr.  Wade,  of  Birmingham,  in  1857,  and  since  then  various  observations 
in  different  epidemics  and  localities  establish  the  fact  that  albuminuria 
occurs  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  severe  diphtheria,  and  in  many  of  a 
mild  form.    It  oflen  occurs  at  an  early  period,  but  in  other  patients  it 
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does  not  appear  till  the  close  of  the  first  week  or  commencement  of  the 
second.  It  continues  three  or  four  days  to  as  many  weeks,  when  in  favor- 
able cases  it  gradually  becomes  less  and  soon  disappears.  While  albumi- 
nuria is  more  common  in  diphtheria  than  in  scarlet  fever,  the  quantity  of 
albumen  in  the  urine  is  ordinarily  less  than  in  that  disease.  The  albumi- 
nuria of  diphtheria  is  further  distinguished  from  that  of  scarlet  fever  in 
the  fact  already  stated,  that  it  ordinarily  occurs  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  is  attended  by  slight  anasarca,  often  by  none,  whereas  in  scarlet 
fever  it  occurs  afler  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  is  attended  by  greater 
anasarca,  and  even  serous  effusion  in  the  cavities.  If  we  examine  the 
albuminous  urine  of  diphtheria  with  the  microscope,  we  find  in  it  fibrinous 
casts  and  altered  renal  epithelial  cells.  These  cells  are  opaque  or  granu- 
lar, mainly  from  the  deposit  of  fatty  particles  in  their  interior.  But  this 
appearance  of  the  cells  is  not  peculiar  to  diphtheritic  albuminuria. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  albumen  in  the  urine  in 
cases  which  are  not  severe,  and  the  quantity  in  the  same  patient  may  vary 
from  day  to  day.  In  some  grave  cases  of  diphtheria  the  urine  is  scanty, 
and  there  is  then  danger  of  ursemic  poisoning.  If  there  is  great  and  con- 
tinued deficiency,  death  may  occur  from  this  cause  in  convulsions  and 
coma. 

The  course  of  diphtheria,  like  the  intensity  of  its  symptoms,  varies 
greatly  in  different  cases,  whether  the  result  be  favorable  or  unfavorable. 
Complete  recovery  may  occur  within  a  few  days,  less  indeed  than  a  week,  but 
in  other  and  a  considerable  number  of  favorable  cases  weeks  elapse  before 
the  health  is  completely  restored.  When  the  disease  is  so  protracted,  the 
pseudo-membrane  is  detached  slowly,  or,  being  detached,  it  is  reproduced 
again  and  again.  In  these  lingering  cases  the  countenance  bears  the  ap- 
pearance of  marked  cachexia,  the  appetite  remains  poor  or  capricious, 
the  features  are  pallid,  the  body  more  or  less  wasted,  and  the  strength 
reduced.  Convalescence  of  such  patients  is  slow  and  protracted,  even 
after  the  infiammation  has  entirely  disappeared. 

The  course  of  diphtheria  lacks  uniformity  in  fatal  not  less  than  in 
favorable  cases.  I  have  known  death  to  occur  in  a  robust  child  of  two 
years  and  three  months  on  the  fourth  day,  without  cough,  and  entirely 
from  the  malignant  nature  of  the  affection.  The  strength  was  overpow- 
ered, and  life  so  suddenly  extinguished  by  the  intensity  of  the  diphtheritic 
virus.  In  this  case  there  was  great  external  swelling  and  intense  pharyn- 
gitis. In  another  instance  a  girl  of  eleven  years  died  on  the  third  day  in 
a  similar  manner.  In  other  cases,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  death 
occurs  from  diphtheritic  croup.  In  other,  and  a  large  proportion  of  fatal 
cases,  the  disease  is  more  protracted.  Without  embarrassment  of  respi- 
ration, and  oflen  apparently  with  but  moderate  inflammation,  the  patient 
gradually  loses  flesh  and  strength.  The  face  presents  a  pallid  and  ca- 
chectic aspect,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  general  flabby  or  oedematous 
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appearance ;  the  appetite  is  poor,  and  is  improved,  but  little  by  tonics ; 
the  pulse  is  accelerated,  and  is  day  by  day  more  feeble,  till,  finally,  death 
occurs  from  the  blood  change.  In  these  lingering  and  dubious  cases  all  hope 
of  recovery  is  sometimes  dissipated  by  the  occurrence  of  abundant  hemor- 
rhage from  the  throat,  in  consequence  of  detachment  of  the  pseudo-mem- 
brane and  consequent  rupture  of  the  capillaries,  or  possibly  sometimes 
from  ulcers  in  the  throat.  I  was  once  treating  a  little  girl  about  nine 
years  old  with  diphtheria,  accompanied  by  pretty  severe  pharyngitis,  and 
she  had  entered  the  third  week,  with  prospect  of  a  favorable  issue  of  the 
disease,  when  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  profuse  hsemorrhage  from  the 
fauces,  which  was  repeated,  and  death  occurred  in  forty-eight  hours. 

Probably,  however,  in  New  York,  since  the  appearance  of  diphtheria  in 
1858,  one-third,  and  perhaps  a  larger  proportion  of  the  deaths  from  this 
malady,  have  been  due  to  sufibcation  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a 
false  membrane  in  the  air-passages.  Diphtheritic  laryngo-tracheitis  does 
not  often  occur  as  the  primary  manifestation  of  the  malady,  but  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  pseudo-membranous  pharyngitis,  with  or  without  coryza.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  in  true  diphtheria,  the  exudation  of  fibrin  occurs  only 
upon  the  surface  of  the  air-passages  below  the  epiglottis,  while  the  fauces 
present  only  an  infiammatory  reddening,  and  the  surface  of  the  nares  is 
either  free  from  disease  or  only  reddened.  Thus,  in  January,  1875,  I 
attended  a  child,  aged  two  years  and  ten  months,  who  died  from  a  gradu- 
ally increasing-  dyspnoea  after  a  sickness  of  four  days,  having  during  his 
sickness  moderate  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  and  general  redness  of  the  faucial 
surface,  but  without  fibrinous  exudation  upon  it.  The  symptoms  and  his- 
tory of  the  case  were  precisely  those  of  true  croup,  but  the  diphtheritic 
nature  of  the  malady  was  clearly  shown  by  the  occurrence  very  soon  after 
the  death  of  the  patient  of  diphtheritic  pharyngitis,  with  abundant  fibrin- 
ous exudation  upon  the  fauces,  of  the  two  young  women  who  nursed  him. 

Sequels. — Those  who  recover  from  a  severe  attack  of  diphtheria,  re- 
main often  for  weeks  with  a  pale  and  cachectic  appearance.  The  blood 
is  evidently  profoundly  altered,  so  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  red  cor- 
puscles or  a  state  of  spansBmia,  which  slowly  disappears.  This  is  a  com- 
mon result  of  protracted  constitutional  diseases,  but  it  is  more  noticeable 
after  this  than  most  kindred  affections.  The  excretion  of  albumen  from 
the  kidneys  no  doubt  increases  materially  the  impoverishment  of  the  blood. 
Blood  poisoning,  whether  effected  through  the  agency  of  the  micrococci  or 
not,  which  is  so  common  in  severe  cases,  also  greatly  impairs  the  nutritive 
process.  Even  the  nutrition  of  the  micrococci  in  the  lymph  and  blood- 
vessels must,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  diminish  the  richnes.-)  of  the 
blood,  and  consequently  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues. 

There  is  another  sequel,  which  possesses  great  interest,  as  it  is  common 
in  diphtheria,  and  as  its  etiology  is  not  fully  understood.  This  sequel  is 
paralysis.     Paralysis  does  not  occur  till  after  the  abatement  of  the  in- 
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flammatoiy  symptoms.  The  patient  seems  fully  convalescent.  The  fever 
has  ceased ;  the  appetite  is  returning ;  the  anaemia  is  becoming  less,  and 
there  is  prospect  of  speedy  restoration  to  health,  when  this  nervous  affec- 
tion is  developed.  The  interval  between  the  subsidence  of  the  inflamma- 
tion and  the  commencement  of  the  paralysis  is  usually  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  muscles  most  frequently  affected  are  those  of  the  pharynx,  so  that 
deglutition  is  rendered  difficult,  to  such  a  degree  often,  that  nutrition  is 
seriously  interfered  with.  The  aliment  taken  passes  back  through  the 
nostrils,  or  is  not  swallowed  till  after  several  successive  efforts.  In  the 
attempt  to  swallow,  a  portion  of  the  food  sometimes  enters  the  larynx,  so 
as  to  produce  violent  coughing.  As  we  observe  the  dysphagia,  it  seems  as 
if  there  must  be  pharyngitis,  which  renders  deglutition  difficult,  but  on 
inspecting  the  fauces  we  find  no  evidences  of  inflammation.  The  mucous 
membrane  has  recovered  its  normal  appearance,  and  the  nerves  only  are 
affected.  The  velum  palati  hangs  flaccid  and  motionless,  like  a  curtain. 
In  some  there  is  only  pharyngeal  paralysis,  but  in  many  the  loss  of  muscular 
power  occurs  in  other  parts.  Whenever  it  occurs  elsewhere,  the  pharyngeal 
muscles  are  nearly  always  involved  at  the  same  time.  Diphtheritic  pa- 
ralysis may  affect  the  motor  muscles  of  the  eye,  causing  strabismus ;  the 
muscles  of  one  side,  causing  hemiplegia  ;  of  the  legs,  causing  paraplegia ; 
or  of  an  arm  on  one  side  and  leg  on  the  opposite.  It  does  not  com- 
mence simultaneously  in  the  various  muscles  which  are  affected,  but  in 
succession,  those  first  affected  being  for  the  most  part  the  muscles  of  the 
pharynx.  In  some  the  muscles  of  the  bladder  have  been  paralyzed,  lead- 
ing to  retention  of  urine  or  difficulty  in  passing  it.  Paralysis  in  the  limbs 
is  frequently  preceded  by  tingling  or  a  sensation  of  formication.  There  is 
often  not  a  total  loss  of  sensation  or  of  motion  in  the  paralyzed  part,  but 
there  is  numbness  with  great  difficulty  rather  than  impossibility  of  motion. 
A  few  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  paralysis  was  almost  general, 
and  some  believe  that  they  have  met  cases  in  which  the  heart  was  par- 
alyzed, death  occurring  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  Dr.  J.  B.  Reynolds 
relates  a  case  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  May,  1860,  in  which 
there  was  not  only  strabismus,  partial  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  and  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  so  that  food  was  regurgitated,  but  the  head 
dropped  forward  so  that  the  chin  rested  on  the  sternum. 

A  majority  of  those  affected  with  paralysis  recover,  although  few  regain 
the  complete  use  of  their  muscles  in  less  than  one  month,  and  many  do  not 
till  between  two  and  four  months. 

Defect  of  vision  is  an  occasional  result  of  diphtheria ;  some  have  pres- 
byopia ;  others  myopia ;  some  see  double ;  some  are  amaurotic ;  while  in 
others  one  pupil  is  more  dilated  than  the  other,  or  both  pupils  are  dilated, 
and  feebly  sensitive  to  light.  This  impairment  or  perversion  of  vision 
gradually  disappears  as  the  vigor  of  system  returns. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  diphtheria  is  more  favorable  when  it 
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occurs  sporadically,  or  at  the  close  of  an  epidemic,  than  when  the  epidemic 
iufiuence  is  prevailing.  Its  gravity  is  in  a  majority  of  cases  proportionate 
to  the  local  symptoms.  Therefore,  intense  pharyngitis,  an  extensive  pseudo- 
membrane,  and  great  cervical  cellulitis  and  adenitis,  indicate  a  form  of  the 
disease  which  usually  proves  fatal  in  the  robust  as  well  as  weakly.  Since 
these  inflammations  of  the  neck  indicate  absorption  of  the  poison,  infection 
of  the  system  may  be  regarded  as  inevitable  where  they  occur,  and  this  is 
ordinarily  fatal.  When  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  larynx,  and  the 
phenomena  of  croup  arise,  there  is  slight  prospect  of  recovery.  Pseudo- 
membranous pharyngitis  is  then  present  in  addition  to  the  depressing  in- 
fluence of  the  diphtheritic  virus.  True  croup  we  know  to  be  ordinarily 
fatal,  and  more  unfavorable,  evidently,  is  the  prognosis  if  a  similar  condi- 
tion occur  in  diphtheria.  When  the  croupy  cough,  voice,  and  respiration 
are  observed,  he  will  seldom  err  who  predicts  a  fatal  result  within  a  week, 
and  often  death  follows  in  two  or  three  days. 

Great  acceleration  of  the  pulse  continuing  after  the  first  week,  a 
countenance  pallid,  with  softness  or  flabbiness  of  the  tissues,  the  occur- 
rence of  haemorrhage  from  the  fauces  or  other  parts,  are  prognostic  of  an 
unfavorable  ending.  The  secondary  form  of  diphtheria  is  more  apt  to 
prove  fatal  than  the  primary,  in  consequence  of  the  depressing  effect  of 
the  antecedent  disease. 

From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  obviously  injudicious  to  predict 
a  favorable  or  an  unfavorable  termination  from  the  character  of  the  initial 
symptoms,  since  an  obstinate  and  fatal  case  oft^n  commences  mildly,  and 
cases  easily  managed  may  commence  with  violent  symptoms.  But  if  the 
inflammations,  mucous  and  glandular,  remain  of  a  mild  grade,  if  the 
strength  is  not  greatly  impaired  and  the  constitution  is  good,  and  there 
are  no  laryngeal  symptoms,  a  good  result  is  highly  probable. 

In  many  cases,  after  the  active  symptoms  have  somewhat  abated,  the  re- 
sult for  days  or  even  weeks  is  uncertain  on  account  of  the  altered  state  of 
the  blood,  and  the  presence  of  internal  lesions,  especially  those  of  the  kid- 
neys. If  there  is  no  serious  internal  lesion  recovery  is  probable  even  with 
great  impoverishment  of  the  blood.  Diphtheritic  paralysis  may  continue 
several  weeks  or  months  before  recovery. 

Diagnosis. — In  most  instances  the  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  is  readily 
made  when  the  case  has  continued  a  few  hours,  for  the  characteristic  false 
membrane  is  observed  on  inspecting  the  fauces.  I  have  usually  at  my  first 
visit  been  able  to  state  the  nature  of  the  pharyngitis  from  the  appearance. 
But  there  are  cases  which  vary  from  the  typical  form  in  which  the 
diagnosis  is  more  or  less  difiScult.  The  confervoid  growth  of  sprue, 
when  occufring  upon  the  fauces  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  false  mem- 
brane of  diphtheria,  but  the  error  of  mistaking  one  for  the  other  in  cases 
which  I  have  met,  has  been  due  to  hasty  and  careless  examination  rather 
than  to  any  real  difiiculty  in  the  discrimination.     The  peculiar  product  of 
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the  sprue  has  but  little  depth  and  coherence,  and  is  readily  detached 
without  injury  to  the  mucous  membrane  or  its  vessels.  If  there  is  any 
doubt,  the  difierential  diagnosis  can  be  readily  made  by  the  microscope. 

The  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  from  true  croup  is  sometimes  difficult  when 
the  prominent  lesion  is  in  the  larynx.  Diphtheritic  laryngitis  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  more  tumefaction  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  and 
more  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  Moreover,  as  already  remarked,  the  laryn- 
gitis is  commonly  secondary  in  point  of  time  to  the  pharyngitis,  so  that  in  the 
first  day  of  the  former  we  observe  so  much  faucial  inflammation,  and  faucial 
pseudo-membrane,  that  it  has  evidently  been  the  first  and  predominant  in- 
flammation, whereas  in  true  croup  the  laryngitis  precedes  and  predominates. 
Nevertheless,  as  we  have  stated,  it  does  seem  that  during  an  epidemic  of 
diphtheria  cases  which  have  the  clinical  history  and  anatomical  characters 
of  true  croup  in  their  beginning,  not  infrequently  pass  into  a  diphtheria, 
a  change  which  is  so  common  in  certain  specific  inflammations,  especially 
in  the  pharyngitis  of  scarlet  fever,  and  is  sometimes  observed  in  ex- 
ternal inflammations,  which  are  not  of  a  specific  character  as  in  the  three 
cases  already  alluded  to,  in  which  trachoma  passed  into  diphtheritic  con- 
junctivitis. Thus  a  boy,  aged  two  years  and  ten  months,  died  of  acute 
laryngo-tracheitis,  lasting  about  four  days.  He  lived  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  where  the  houses  were  scattered,  and  where  there  had  been  no 
recent  diphtheria,  although  this  malady  was  very  prevalent  in  the  city. 
The  case  commenced  with  hoarseness,  which  gradually  increased  to  a  fatal 
obstruction  in  the  air-passages,  without  any  pseudo-membrane  upon  the 
fauces  or  upon  any  other  visible  part.  This  case  seemed  to  be  identical 
with  the  true  croup  with  which  we  were  familiar  before  the  occurrence  of 
diphtheria  in  New  York ;  and  yet  if  such  were  its  nature  in  its  commence- 
ment as  seems  probable,  it  became  diphtheritic,  for  two  or  three  days  after 
the  death  of  the  child,  the  two  young  women  who  nursed  him  were 
aflTected  with  severe  diphtheritic  i)haryngitis  with  the  characteristic  pseudo- 
membrane.  While,  therefore,  we  recognize  a  membranous  croup  which  is 
entirely  distinct  from  diphtheria,  if  the  former,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in 
New  York,  seems  less  frequent  in  a  locality  where  diphtheria  becomes 
endemic,  than  it  was  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  diphtheria,  the  explanation 
of  the  difierence  in  its  frequency  is  probably  the  fact  that,  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases,  croup  becomes  identified  with  diphtheria.  But  we  have 
already  dwelt  upon  this  point  in  a  preceding  page. 

Sometimes  the  occurrence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  with  or  without 
fibrinous  casts,  aids  in  establishing  the  diagnosis,  for  albuminuria  is  com- 
mon in  diphtheria  and  rare  in  croup.  In  doubtful  cases,  which  prove 
fatal,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  post-mortem  examination  would  in- 
dicate the  exact  nature  of  the  disease,  but  even  with  this  examination, 
differential  diagnosis  is  not  always  possible,  for  although  the  pseudo-mem- 
brane of  diphtheria  when  in  its  usual  seat,  namely,  upon  the  fauces,  is 
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more  or  less  bleuded  with  the  mucous  membrane,  this  intimate  relation 
is  much  less  marked  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  as  has  been  stated  above. 
I  have  been  able  to  peel  off  the  membrane  from  these  surfaces  in  un- 
doubted diphtheria  precisely  as  in  croup,  so  that  had  it  been  limited  to 
them,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  anatomical  characters  would  not  have 
sufficed  for  the  diagnosis.  It  is  evident  from  the  above  facts,  that  the 
diagnosis  of  diphtheria  from  croup,  though  easy  in  typical  cases,  from  the 
anatomical  characters,  and  from  the  history  of  contagiousness,  may  in 
isolated  cases  be  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  milder  forms  of  diphtheria  from  simple  catarrhal 
pharyngitis  is  obviously  easy,  if  we  limit  the  term  diphtheria  to  those  cases 
in  which  a  pseudo-membrane  occurs.  But  if  we  include  under  the  term 
diphtheria  all  those  cases  of  pharyngitis  which  are  apparently  due  to  the 
epidemic  influence,  but  in  which  the  inflammation  is  catarrhal,  and  re- 
mains such,  then  positive  and  accurate  diagnosis  is  often  impossible. 

The  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  from  scarlet  fever  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  latter  malady  commences  ordinarily  with  vomiting,  and  is  attended 
by  an  efflorescence,  while  there  is  no  fibrinous  exudation  upon  the  fauces, 
unless,  as  so  frequently  happens,  diphtheria  occur  as  a  complication. 

Treatment. — It  is  obvious,  if  the  views  expressed  in  regard  to  its 
pathology  are  true,  that  the  early  topical  treatment  of  diphtheria  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  nature 
and  causes  of  diphtheria,  clinical  observations  teach  us  that  the  gravity  of 
this  malady  is  in  most  instances  proportionate  to  its  local  manifestations, 
at  least  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  Now  we  certainly  have  it 
in  our  power  to  control  greatly  these  manifestations,  namely,  the  diphther- 
itic inflammations,  diminishing  their  extent  and  intensity,  and  checking 
or  diminishing  the  fibrinous  exudation.  If,  by  our  treatment,  we  can 
limit  the  exudation  to  a  small  surface,  or  can  remove  it  so  that  the  in- 
flammation from  croupous  becomes  catarrhal  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
malady,  the  patient  is  probably  safe.  This  is  a  general  fact  in  reference 
to  the  treatment  of  diphtheria,  which  is  abundantly  established  by  clinical 
experience,  and  which  of  itself  justifies  local  treatment  designed  to  moderate 
the  inflammation.  But  there  are  certain  special  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
local  remedies  which  are  so  important,  that  in  my  opinion  no  one  can  prop- 
erly treat  diphtheria  who  does  not  fully  appreciate  them.  Both  clinical 
observations  and  experiments  on  animals  have  shown  us  that  the  diphther- 
itic pseudo-membrane  contains  the  specific  virus  in  a  very  inoculable  and 
energetic  stat-e,  and  the  air  as  it  passes  over  the  membrane  becomes  more 
or  less  impregnated  with  the  poison.  Hence  the  source  of  the  great  danger 
which  exists,  not  only  of  the  communication  of  the  disease  to  others,  but 
of  auto-infection,  for  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  diphtheritic  laryngitis, 
to  which  patients  are  so  liable,  not  infrequently  originates  from  a  trans- 
ference of  the  virus  from  the  surface  of  the  pharynx  to  that  of  the  larynx 
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during  inspiration.  Prompt  treatment,  therefore,  of  the  fauces  or  of  the 
nostrils  by  disinfectants  is  the  most  reliable  means  which  we  possess  of 
preventing  the  occurrence  of  that  fatal  form  of  diphtheritic  inflammation, 
namely,  the  laryngeal,  in  one  who  has  diphtheria. 

Another  object  which  we  may  expect  to  accomplish  by  local  treatment, 
if  the  inflammation  is  upon  a  surface  which  is  accessible,  is  the  prevention 
of  blood-poisoning,  whether  this  poison  is  the  bacteria,  or  a  secretion  of  the 
bacteria,  or  a  substance  which  is  developed  independently  of  these  organ- 
isms, though  associated  with  them.  Since  I  have  inspected  the  fauces  more 
carefully  and  frequently  in  scarlet  fever  and  tliphtheria,  and  have  made 
use  of  local  treatment  whenever  any  whitish  substance  secreted  or  exuded, 
appeared  over  the  tonsils,  I  have  much  less  frequently  observed  extensive 
swelling  along  the  sides  of  the  neck,  which,  as  we  have  said,  originates  from 
and  indicates  the  passage  of  the  poison  along  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck 
into  the  system,  and  which  is  therefore  so  generally  prognostic  of  an  un- 
favorable ending. 

In  certain  cases  the  proper  employment  of  local  measures,  even  when  the 
inflammation  is  upon  a  surface  which  in  ordinary  instances  it  is  easy  to 
treat,  is  difficult  or  impossible.  Thus  in  my  practice,  a  little  girl  of  eleven 
years  died  after  a  sickness  of  only  four  days,  with  no  treatment  or  even 
inspection  of  the  fauces,  on  account  of  the  fierce  resistance  which  she  made ; 
and  cases  are  more  frequent  of  difficulty  in  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
nostrils.  But  such  instances  are  exceptional.  Ordinarily  with  a  little  tact, 
and  with  the  use  of  a  proper  instrument,  the  application  can  be  made 
quickly  and  sufficiently  to  either  the  faucial  or  Schueiderian  surface. 

Local  treatment  should  not  be  painful.  The  day  of  escharotic  and  pow- 
erfully irritating  applications  to  the  throat  has  passed,  and  the  expression, 
"  burning  the  throat,''  so  often  heard  in  families,  is  a  misnomer  as  applied 
to  the  treatment  of  the  present  time.  It  is  ordinarily  best  not  to  attempt 
to  tear  off*  the  membmne,  for  its  forcible  separation  irritates  the  inflamed 
surface,  and  promotes  haemorrhage.  Whichever  disinfecting  substance  we 
employ,  should  be  applied  in  such  a  way  that  it  penetrates  the  pseudo-mem- 
brane, and  if  possible  touches  and  bathes  the  surface  underneath.  I  prefer 
making  the  application  with  a  large  camel-hair  pencil  rather  than  with 
the  sponge,  which  is  more  irritating  and  which  applies  a  less  quantity  of 
liquid  to  the  fauces. 

Unfortunately,  in  many  instances  in  private  practice  the  full  benefit  of 
local  treatment  cannot  be  obtained,  because  the  physician  is  not  summoned 
till  the  malady  has  continued  for  a  day  or  more,  and  the  system  is  perhaps 
infected  at  the  time  of  his  first  visit.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  full  benefit 
which  can  be  derived  from  such  measures,  statistics  should  be  obtained  of 
cases  treated  from  their  commencement,  or  within  a  few  hours  from  their 
commencement.  Such  statistics  are  furnished  by  the  Catholic  Foundling 
Asylum  of  this  city.     Diphtheria  has  prevailed  in  this  institution  during 
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1874,  and  up  to  the  present  time  (June  Ist)  in  1875.  The  Sisters,  having 
had  more  than  a  year's  constant  experience  with  the  disease,  detect  the 
initial  symptoms,  examine  the  fauces,  and  have  commenced  the  local  and 
general  treatment  before  the  daily  visit  of  the  physician.  In  this  institu- 
tion in  the  first  five  months  of  1875  thirty-two  cases  of  diphtheria  occurred, 
and  of  these  cases  only  six  died ;  three  of  laryngitis,  and  three  of  blood- 
poboning.  One  of  the  six  fatal  cases  ought  in  fairness  to  be  excluded  from 
the  statistics,  as  it  was  admitted  into  the  asylum  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
disease.  Possibly  now  and  then  a  case  might  have  been  under  treatment 
which  was  not  true  diphtheria^  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  I  saw 
and  examined  myself,  and  even  if  the  doubtful  cases  were  rejected  it  would 
not  materially  change  the  proportion  of  recoveries. 

I  will  briefly  outline  the  mode  of  treatment  employed  with  so  good  a 
result  in  the  Foundling  Asylum,  and  by  which  in  my  private  practice 
during  the  last  year  I  have  certainly  saved  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
cases  than  I  had  been  able  to  cure  by  any  other  measures  which  I  had 
previously  employed. 

As  soon  as  the  case  comes  under  observation  the  following  mixture  is 
applied  every  second  or  third  hour  over  the  fauces  by  one  or  two  applica- 
tions of  a  large  camel-hair  pencil : 

R.  Acid,  carbolic, gtt.  vj-x. 

JJq.  ferri  subeulpbalis, ^iij. 

Ol3ccerin», §j.     Misce. 

If  there  is  discharge  from  the  nostrils  indicating  diphtheritic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  a  little  of  the  same  mixture  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water  is  injected  into  each  nostril  every 
three  to  six  hours.  In  doing  this  the  child  is  placed  upon  its  back,  with 
the  head  thrown  backward  and  the  eyes  covered  by  a  towel,  to  prevent  the 
liquid  from  entering  the  eyes.  A  small  glass  ear  or  nostril  syringe,  with  a 
knob  or  button  at  the  end  of  the  nozzle,  is  the  best  form  of  instrument  for 
these  injections.  One-third  to  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  the  diluted  mix- 
ture is  a  sufficient  quantity  to  employ  for  each  nostril.  This  application 
properly  made,  prevents  decomposition,  removes  the  offensive  odor,  and, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  prevents  blood-poisoning ;  it  imme- 
diately arrests  the  movements  of  the  bacteria,  and  probably  destroys  them, 
as  I  have  observed  in  experiments  with  the  microscope. 

Quinine,  in  doses  of  one  to  two  grains^  according  to  the  age  and  severity 
of  the  case,  is  administered  about  every  fourth  hour,  and  each  hour  in  the 
interval  half  a  teaspoonful  to  one  teaspoonful  of  the  following : 

R.  Potas.  chlorat., SJ-ij* 

Tine,  ferri  chlorid., 3J. 

Syr.  simplic, giv.  Misce. 

A  little  chlorine  is  set  free  in  the  above  mixture,  and  the  quantity  may 
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be  increased  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  dilute  muriatic  acid.  No  drinks 
are  allowed  for  a  few  minutes  after  its  administration  as  well  as  after  the 
use  of  the  brush,  so  as  not  to  wash  it  away  too  quickly  from  the  fauces. 

In  three  or  four  days,  if  the  case  progresses  favorably,  these  remedies 
are  employed  less  frequently,  but  they  are  not  discontinued  until  not  only 
the  pseudo-membrane  has  disappeared,  but  the  infiammation  has  in  great 
part  abated.  For  not  infrequently  the  fibrinous  exudation  reappears  afler 
it  has  been  totally  removed,  if  the  pharyngitis  remain.  Thus  I  have 
known  it  to  reappear  after  it  had  been  absent  an  entire  week,  or  even 
longer.  Hence  also  the  need  of  daily  inspection  of  the  fauces  until  con- 
valescence is  well  advanced.  When  the  infiammation  has  begun  to  abate, 
and  there  is  no  reappearance  of  the  exudation,  a  gargle  or  drink  of  chlo- 
rate of  potash  in  water  usually  suffices  for  topical  treatment. 

Such  is  the  treatment,  substantially,  which  has  proved  so  successful  in 
the  Foundling  Asylum.  From  my  observations  of  its  effects,  not  only 
within  this  institution,  but  in  private  practice,  I  can  confidentially  recom- 
mend it. 

The  employment  of  tonics,  especially  of  quinia  and  iron,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria,  is  almost  universal  in  the  profession.  Our  reliance 
must  be  upon  these  agents  in  those  cases  in  which  the  system  is  infected 
from  the  first  or  from  an  early  date,  more  than  upon  topical  remedies. 

Thus  one  of  the  fatal  cases  in  the  Catholic  Foundling  Asylum  was  a 
girl  aged  3i  years,  who  sickened  with  diphtheria  on  March  25th,  1875. 
On  the  26th  her  pulse  was  160,  temperature  102P,  and  a  diphtheritic 
patch  had  appeared  over  the  right  tonsil.  On  the  28th  there  was  a  free 
muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  with  a  temperature  of  lOOf  °, 
and  a  pulse  of  128.  The  features  were  pallid  and  flabby,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  profound  cachexia.  On  thb  day  free  epistaxis  occurred 
afler  the  use  of  the  syringe,  although  it  was  employed  gently;  subse- 
quently repeated  haemorrhages  occurred.  On  March  31st  the  skin  was 
cool ;  although  milk-punch  was  liberally  employed,  the  temperature  was 
101°  and  the  pulse  88.  Death  occurred  April  1st  from  the  cachexia. 
Her  cough  throughout  was  slight,  and  the  respiration  without  embarrass- 
ment. At  the  autopsy  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and 
bronchial  tubes  was  found  uniformly  and  greatly  injected,  but  without 
any  fibrinous  exudation ;  lungs  healthy,  except  quite  large  extravasations 
of  blood  in  the  posterior  part  of  one  lung ;  appearance  of  heart  normal, 
and  small  clots  in  each  of  its  ventricles ;  other  organs  of  the  trunk  (spleen, 
liver,  kidneys,  etc.)  apparently  normal ;  urinary  bladder  contracted  and 
nearly  empty.  The  urine  in  this  case,  which  was  examined  a  day  or  two 
before  death,  either  contained  no  albumen  or  only  a  trace.  The  connective 
tissue  behind  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  had  been  tumefied  during 
life,  presented  a  deep  red  color ;  also  with  extravasations  of  blood.  The 
spleen  and  half  a  kidney,  placed  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 
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immediately  after  their  removal  from  the  body,  were  examined  micro- 
8copicany  by  Dr.  Heitzmaon,  but  no  bacteria  or  anything  abnormal  was 
discovered  in  them.  In  cases  like  the  above,  local  treatment,  however 
early  employed,  will  probably  fail  to  prevent  contamination  of  the  sys- 
tem, either  because  this  has  already  occurred  before  the  inflammations 
occur,  and  the  disease  is  manifested,  or  because  the  inflammation  from 
which  the  system  becomes  infected  is  upon  a  part  which  is  concealed  from 
view,  and  is  not  therefore  detected  and  treated  sufficiently  early.  But  as 
such  cases  are  exceptional,  they  furnish  no  argument  against  the  employ- 
ment of  local  measures  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary  diphtheria. 

When  the  inflammations  abate,  and  the  pseudo-membrane  no  longer 
reappears,  if  the  patient  is  not  speedily  restored  to  health  the  poison  has 
entered  the  system.  Pallor,  loss  of  strength  and  appetite,  flabbiness  of 
the  flesh,  haemorrhage,  etc.,  indicate  a  profound  blood-change,  and  now 
our  main  reliance  must  be  on  stimulants  and  tonics,  with  the  most  nutri- 
tious diet. 

Laryngitis  may  occur  in  the  course  of  diphtheria  without  any  marked 
symptoms  referable  to  the  larynx,  provided  that  the  inflammation  remain 
catarrhal,  as  in  the  case  related  above.  But  if  fibrinous  exudation  occur 
in  the  larynx,  symptoms  of  obstructed  respiration  are  developed,  and  the 
condition  is  then  one  of  imminent  peril.  Prompt  measures  are  required 
to  relieve  the  patient,  but  the  result  will  probably  be  unfavorable,  as  we 
have  already  stated.  It  will  be  necessary  sometimes  to  prescribe  one  of 
those  emetics  which  are  but  slightly  depressing,  as  sulphate  of  copper,  but 
even  this  should  be  administered  with  an  alcoholic  stimulant.  Depress- 
ing emetics,  as  ipecacuanha  and  hive  syrup,  should  be  avoided.  I  have 
known  sudden  fatal  prostration  to  occur  after  the  use  of  the  latter  under 
such  circumstances,  in  a  strong  child  of  eight  or  nine  years.  Quinine, 
steam  as  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  croup,  chlorate  of  potash,  and 
muriate  of  ammonia,  with  alcoholic  stimulants,  are  the  remedies  for  diph- 
theritic laryngitis  which  will  be  found  most  useful. 

Diphtheritic  paralysis  requires  the  use  of  strychnine  with  tonics.  I 
ordinarily  employ  the  elix.  phosphat.  ferri,  qui,  et  strychnine  of  the  shops. 
Each  drachm  of  this  contains  gr.  Jq  of  strychnia,  and  by  dilution  with 
water  the  proper  dose  can  be  administered  to  a  child  of  any  age.  Thus, 
recently,  a  child  aged  six  years,  having  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
pharynx,  recovered  in  about  one  week,  by  the  use  of  one  drachm  of  this 
medicine  daily,  given  in  four  or  five  doses.  I  have  not  found  it  necessary, 
in  any  case  which  I  have  observed,  to  employ  electricity,  but  it  is  no 
doubt  useful  in  expediting  recovery,  especially  if  the  paralysis  is  in  the 
limbs.  The  anaemic  state  which  succeeds  diphtheria  requires  the  use  of 
iron  for  several  weeks. 

Preventive  Measures. — The  diphtheritic  virus,  like  the  scarlatinous, 
may  remain  for  weeks  or  months  in  a  locality,  or  in  apartments,  notwith- 
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standiug  the  use  of  the  ordinary  disiDfecting  and  saDitary  measures.  In  East 
Fifly-fifth  Street  two  families  resided  in  a  brown-stone  house,  the  sanitary 
condition  of  which  was  apparently  good.  In  December,  1874,  diphtheria 
occurred  in  one  of  these  families,  who  occupied  the  lower  floor  aud  the 
basement,  causing  the  death  of  two  of  the  children.  The  other  family,  in 
order  to  escape  the  danger,  immediately  removed  to  another  part  of  the 
city,  where  they  remained  two  months,  returning  home  on  March  6th. 
On  March  14th  and  15th,  eight  and  nine  days  after  the  return,  their  two 
children,  aged  2i  and  4i  years,  who  had  been  allowed  free  access  to  the 
room  in  which  the  fatal  cases  had  occurred,  also  took  severe  diphtheria, 
one  of  them  dying. 

In  another  family,  living  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  the  mother  con- 
tracted diphtheria  from  her  brother's  child,  who  died  of  the  malady  a  few 
blocks  distant.  Returning  home,  she  occupied  a  small  room,  remaining 
constantly  in  it,  and  by  prompt  local  treatment  was  soon  convalescent. 
Her  only  child,  a  boy  of  six  years,  was  excluded  from  her  companionship 
about  one  month,  after  which  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  room,  and  slept 
in  it.  Within  a  few  days,  namely,  thirty-five  days  after  it  commenced  in 
the  mother,  the  diphtheritic  patch  appeared  upon  his  fauces.  In  one  of 
the  asylums  of  this  city,  diphtheria  has  been  prevailing  more  than  a  year, 
the  cases  occurring  mainly  in  one  of  the  buildings,  and  with  so  little  break 
or  intermission  that  it  appears  that  the  diphtheritic  virus  has  not  been 
eradicated  from  one  or  more  of  the  wards  bince  the  first  case  occurred. 
Such  instances  show  the  danger  of  admitting  children  into  rooms  where 
diphtheria  has  occurred,  until  a  considerable  period  has  elapsed,  and 
thorough  disinfection  has  been  employed. 

When  diphtheria  is  prevalent,  indisposition  on  the  part  of  a  child,  and 
especially  febrile  symptoms,  or,  defluxion  from  the  nostrils,  should  at  once 
arrest  attention.  Although  there  is  no  complaint  of  soreness  of  the  throat, 
the  fiiiuces  should  be  carefully  inspect^,  and  if  they  seem  too  red,  frequent 
gargling  with  one  of  the  chlorates  should  be  prescribed,  or  if  the  patient  is 
too  young  to  gargle  he  may  swallow  the  solution,  care  being  taken  that 
the  quantity  swallowed  does  not  exceed  from  two  to  four  grains  every  hour 
or  second  hour.  If  the  redness  be  considerable,  and  especially  if  a  little 
whitish  substance,  whether  a  secretion  or  exudation,  appear  in  the  depres- 
sions over  the  tonsils,  it  is  safer,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the  chlorate,  to 
brush  the  fauces  with  the  carbolic  acid  mixture  presently  to  be  described, 
two  or  three  times  daily,  or  oftener. 

If  diphtheria  occur  in  a  family,  not  only  is  prompt  isolation  from  the 
other  children  imperatively  required,  but  the  fauces  of  these  children 
should  be  examined  daily,  and  if  the  least  evidence  of  inflammation  ap- 
pear, the  treatment  recommended  above  should  be  immediately  employed. 
By  such  precautionary  measures,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  much  of 
the  diphtheria  which  is  now  so  fatal  might  be  prevented. 
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Does  quinine  exert  in  any  way,  or  to  any  extent,  a  controlling  influence 
over  the  diphtheritic  virus  ?  My  observations  do  not  enable  me  to  give  a 
positive  answer.  I  can,  however,  recall  to  mind  a  few  instances  in  which 
children,  who  had  been  exposed  to  diphtheria  from  its  presence  in  the 
family,  took  quinine  in  moderate  doses  each  day,  as  a  preventive,  and 
although  the  disease  appeared  in  them  after  a  few  days,  its  type  was  mild, 
while  I  recollect  no  instance  in  which  the  malady  occurring  under  such 
circumstances  was  severe.  I,  therefore,  think  favorably  of  the  use  of 
quinine  as  a  preventive  in  children  who  are  so  exposed  to  the  diphtheritic 
virus  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  they  will  contract  the  malady, 
although  I  believe  it  is  not  so  important  or  necessary  as  a  strict  surveil- 
lance of  the  state  of  the  fauces,  and  the  employment  of  topical  remedies 
as  directed  above. 
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Pertussis,  or  hooping-cough,  is  a  contagious  disease.  It  is  manifested 
by  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages,  and  a  spas- 
modic cough  to  which  this  inflammation  gives  rise.  It  is  due  to  a  specific 
cause,  a  Tnateriea  morbi,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not  known.  It  may 
occur  both  in  the  epidemic  and  sporadic  form.  It  is  probably  not  inocu- 
lable,  although  it  is  highly  contagious,  either  through  the  breath  of  the 
patient,  or  by  exhalations  from  his  surface.  With  rare  exceptions,  it 
aflTects  the  same  individual  but  once.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  report  a  case  of 
its  second  occurrence,  and  a  case  is  also  reported  by  Dr.  West.  I  have 
never  attended  a  patient  in  two  attacks,  though  I  can  recall  to  mind  two 
individuals,  both  women  of  intelligence,  who  stated  that  they  had  previous 
attacks  in  early  life.  It  occasionally  aflTects  young  infants,  even  those  less 
than  one  month  old ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  adults,  and  rarely  even  old 
people ;  but  most  cases  are  between  the  ages  of  one  and  seven  years. 

Symptoms. — Pertussis  consists  of  three  stages:  first,  the  catarrhal; 
secondly,  the  stage  of  spasmodic  cough,  or,  for  brevity,  the  spasmodic 
stage ;  thirdly,  the  stage  of  decline. 

The  first  period  is  characterized  by  the  symptoms  of  coryza  and  bron- 
chitis. The  eyes  present  a  moderately  suflTused  and  injected  appearance. 
There  is  sneezing,  with  defluxion  from  the  nostrils ;  and  there  is  also  more 
or  less  cough,  dependent  on  bronchitic  inflammation.  The  cough  does  not 
difiTer  in  character  from  that  in  the  first  stages  of  simple  bronchitis,  and 
there  b  little  or  no  expectoration.    Trousseau  has  known  the  cough  to  be 
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repeated  forty  or  fifty  times  per  minute ;  but  such  great  frequency  is  rare. 
The  pulse  and  respiration  are  moderately  accelerated,  and  such  other 
symptoms  as  commonly  accompany  inflammatory  affections  of  a  mild 
grade  are  present,  namely,  increased  heat  of  surface,  thirst,  and  impaired 
appetite. 

The  duration  of  the  first  stage  is  various.  It  may,  in  severe  cases, 
last  only  two  or  three  days ;  or,  in  mild  cases,  be  protracted  to  five  or 
six  weeks.  Its  ordinary  duration  is  from  eight  to  fifteen  days.  In  fifty- 
five  cases  observed  by  Dr.  West,  its  average  duration  was  twelve  days  and 
seven-tenths  of  a  day.  I  have  met  two  cases,  both  girls  over  the  age  of 
six  years,  in  whom  no  spasmodic  cough  was  noticed.  If  there  was  any,  it 
was  limited  to  a  few  paroxysms,  and  it  might,  therefore,  be  said  that  there 
was  but  one  stage,  namely,  the  catarrhal.  They  had  the  symptoms  of  the 
catarrhal  stage,  but  instead  of  the  occurrence  of  the  spasmodic  cough  at 
the  usual  period,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  abated  somewhat,  and  there 
remained  an  occasional  easy  cough,  like  tliat  of  simple  subacute  bronchitis. 
This  continued  during  a  period  which  corresponded  with  the  duration  of 
pertussis.  The  diagnosis  in  these  cases  would  have  been  doubtful,  except 
for  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  pertussis,  with  its  regular  stages,  ia 
other  children  of  the  same  families. 

Second  Period. — This  supervenes  gradually.  At  first,  while  the 
cough  ordinarily  has  the  character  presented  in  the  first  stage,  it  is  now 
and  then  observed  to  be  more  severe  and  spasmodic.  The  spasmodic  ele- 
ment increases  gradually,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  week  all  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  if  any  previously  existed,  is  removed. 

The  severity  of  the  cough  in  the  second  stage  varies  considerably  in 
difierent  cases.  It  sometimes  occurs  quite  abruptly,  but  commonly  there 
is  premonition  of  it.  The  patient  endeavors  to  repress  it.  If  a  child,  he 
leaves  his  playthings,  and  rest  his  head  on  his  mother's  lap,  or  takes  hold 
of  some  firm  object  for  support ;  his  face  has  a  grave  or  even  anxious  ap- 
pearance, while  the  pulse  and  respiration  are  somewhat  accelerated.  Im- 
mediately the  cough  commences.  It  consists  in  a  succession  of  short  and 
hurried  expirations,  which  expel  a  large  part  of  the  air  contained  in  the 
lungs,  followed  by  a  rapid  and  deep  inspiration.  There  may  be  a  single 
series  of  expirations,  terminating  in  the  manner  mentioned ;  but  often 
there  are  two,  three,  or  more  such  series  embraced  in  a  paroxysm.  The 
paroxysm  commonly  ends  in  the  expulsion  of  frothy  mucus  from  the 
bronchial  tubes,  and  sometimes  in  vomiting.  The  rapid  passage  of  air 
through  the  glottis  in  the  inspiration  which  terminates  the  cough,  is  some- 
times accompanied  by  a  sound,  which  is  called  the  hoop.  During  the 
cough  there  is  temporary  arrest  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  leading  to  conges- 
tion in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  and  throughout  the  systemic  circula- 
tion ;  therefore  the  face  is  flushed  and  swollen,  and  occasionally  hsemor- 
rhage  occurs  under  the  conjunctiva,  or  from  one  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 
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The  most  frequent  hsemorrhage  is  epistaxis.  When  the  cough  ceases,  and 
normal  respiration  is  restored,  the  fulness  of  the  vessels  immediately  abates; 
but  often  puffiness  of  the  features  is  observed,  due  to  serous  infiltration  of 
the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  and  continuing  for  days  or  weeks 
during  the  period  when  the  cough  is  most  severe. 

The  paroxysm  lasts  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  or  even  a  whole  minute, 
and  in  that  time,  in  severe  cases,  there  are  often  as  many  as  fifteen  to 
twenty  series  of  expirations.  The  hoop  is  not  as  loud  in  infants  as  in  chil- 
dren, and  in  young  infants,  especially  those  under  the  age  of  six  months, 
it  is  often  lacking,  although  the  cough  may  be  severe. 

At  the  close  of  the  paroxysm,  if  there  is  no  complication,  the  symptoms 
soon  abate;  the  temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration  become  normal,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  disease.  The  cough  in  the  second  stage  is  much 
more  frequent  in  one  case  than  another.  At  the  height  of  this  stage  it  is 
generally  more  severe  if  it  occurs  at  long  intervals  than  when  frequent. 
During  the  weeks  in  which  pertussis  is  most  severe,  there  is,  in  the  average, 
about  one  paroxysm  of  coughing  in  each  hour. 

The  cough  increases  in  severity  till  the  third  week  of  the  second  stage, 
or  the  thirtieth  to  thirty-fifth  day  of  the  disease,  after  which  it  remains 
stationary  for  a  certain  time.  It  is  apt  to  be  more  frequent  in  the  night 
than  daytime.  Sometimes  it  occurs  while  the  child  is  quiet ;  it  may  even 
awaken  him  from  sleep,  but  it  is  often  also  produced  by  mental  excitement 
or  by  physical  exertion.  Anger  or  fright  gives  rise  to  it,  and  therefore  the 
child  is  apt  to  cough  when  being  examined  by  the  physician,  or  when  his 
wishes  are  not  complied  with.  The  ordinary  duration  of  the  second  stage 
is  from  thirty  to  sixty  days.  It  may,  however,  be  considerably  longer  or 
shorter  than  this. 

The  third  stage,  which  commences  at  the  time  when  the  spasmodic  cough 
begins  to  abate,  is  short,  not  continuing  longer  than  two  or  three  weeks. 
A  protracted  stage  of  decline  indicates  some  complication.  While  the 
sputum  in  the  second  stage  is  mucous  and  frothy,  that  in  the  third  stage  is 
more  opaque  and  puriform. 

In  the  third  as  in  the  second  stage,  if  there  is  no  complication,  the  pulse 
and  respiration  in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  are  nearly  or  quite  nat- 
ural. Febrile  exitement  may,  however,  now  and  then  occur  from  trifling 
causes,  or,  indeed,  without  any  apparent  cause.  The  digestion  and  the 
general  health  in  uncomplicated  pertussis  remain  unimpaired,  with  the 
exception  of  more  or  less  emaciation,  which  is  apt  to  occur  in  all  but  the 
mildest  cases,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  vomiting.  After  complete 
recovery,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  spasmodic  cough  to  reappear,  at  times, 
for  one  or  even  two  years.  The  cough  of  ordinary  simple  laryngitis,  or 
bronchitis,  assumes  this  character. 

Complications. — These,  like  the  symptoms,  are  chiefly  of  a  twofold 
character,  namely,  inflammatory  and  neuropathic.    From  the  nature  of 
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the  cough  in  this  disease,  it  would  uaturally  be  supposed  that  the  spasmodic 
affection,  which  is  now  designated  internal  convulsions,  and  which  is  char- 
acterized by  spasm  of  certain  muscles  of  respiration,  would  be  a  frequent 
complication.  It  does  sometimes  occur  in  young  children,  but  it  is  not 
common.  Clonic  convulsions  affecting  the  external  muscles  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  infrequent.  They  occur  chiefiy  in  the  second  stage,  when 
the  cough  is  most  severe,  and  in  infancy  much  more  frequently  than  in 
childhood.  They  are  apt  to  be  general  and  severe,  or,  if  not  of  this  char- 
acter at  first,  to  become  such.  The  convulsions  commence,  in  most  in- 
stances, in  or  directly  after  the  paroxysm  of  coughing;  but  they  sometimes 
occur  in  the  interval  when  the  child  is  quiet. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  remark :  "Almost  all  infants  succumb  to  this  com- 
plication, ordinarily  in  the  twenty -four  hours  which  follow  the  first  attack; 
nevertheless,  life  may  be  prolonged  during  two  or  three  days."  (Article 
Coqueluche.)  In  my  own  practice,  this  complication  of  hooping-cough  has 
usually  terminated  fatally,  but  I  have  known  recovery  to  occur  somewhat 
unexpectedly  under  the  use  of  bromide  of  potassium.  In  the  month  of 
June,  1867, 1  was  attending  a  little  girl  two  years  and  four  months  old, 
who  had  reached  the  fifth  week  of  pertussb,  when  she  was  seized  with 
general  clonic  convulsions.  The  mother,  who  was  requested  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  number  of  convulsions,  stated  that  there  were  twenty  in 
all,  occurring  within  forty-eight  hours.  They  affected  both  sides,  the 
shortest  lasting  only  three  or  four  minutes,  the  longest  seventy-five  min- 
utes. The  treatment  in  this  case,  which  eventuated  favorably,  will  be 
noticed  hereafter. 

In  those  who  die  of  convulsions  occurring  in  hooping-cough,  the  most 
constant  lesion  is  congestion  of  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses,  often  with 
transudation  of  serum.  This  congestion  is  due  in  part  to  the  cough  which 
precedes  the  convulsions  and  in  part  to  the  convulsions  themselves.  At 
the  autopsies  which  I  have  made  of  two  infants,  who  died  in  hospital 
practice  from  hooping-cough,  accompanied  by  convulsions,  all  the  cerebral 
sinuses  were  filled  with  clots,  which  were  generally  soft  and  dark ;  but  in 
the  lateral  sinuses  clots  were  found  which  were  light-colored.  The  light 
color  of  a  clot,  either  in  a  vein  or  sinus,  indicates  its  ante-mortem  forma- 
tion. 

The  gravity  of  the  convulsive  attack  can  be  ascertained  by  observing 
whether  the  patient  readily  recovers  consciousness.  Its  return  indicates 
that  there  is  no  serious  congestion.  On  the  other  hand,  great  drowsiness 
remaining,  or  a  semi-comatose  state,  indicates  persistent  congestion  and, 
perhaps,  even  the  formation  of  clots  in  the  sinuses  of  the  brain.  Deat-h 
from  convulsions  is  usually  preceded  by  coma.  Occasionally  meningeal 
apoplexy  supervenes  upon  the  congestion,  and  death  is  immediate. 

The  most  frequent  inflammatory  complications  are  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monitis.   Inflammation  of  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  we  have  seen,  is  a 
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common  accoropaDiment  of  pertussis,  but  when  it  extends  to  the  minuter 
tubes,  or  becomes  so  severe  as  to  cause  acceleration  of  respiration,  it  is, 
properly,  a  complication.  Both  bronchitis  and  pneumonitis,  occurring  as 
complications,  are  developed,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  second  stage. 
Bronchitis  is  accompanied  by  accelerated  respiration  and  pulse,  and  in- 
creased temperature.  The  danger  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
dyspnoea. 

Pneumonitis  is  a  less  common  complication  than  bronchitis,  but  it 
occurs  more  frequently  in  pertussis  than  in  any  other  constitutional  affec- 
tion of  early  life,  excepting  measles.  The  congestion,  which  occurs  and 
remains  in  the  lung  when  the  cough  is  frequent  and  severe,  favors  the 
development  of  pneumonia.  The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  which 
accompany  this  inflammation  and  serve  for  its  diagnosis  are  the  same  as 
in  the  primary  form  of  the  disease,  and  are  described  elsewhere.  Bron- 
chitis or  pneumonia  usually  moderates  the  severity  of  the  spasmodic 
cough,  for  when  the  inflammatory  element  in  pertussis  increases,  the 
spasmodic  abates.  On  the  abatement  of  the  inflammation,  however,  the 
cough  usually  regains  its  former  convulsive  character.  The  fact  may  be 
stated  in  this  connection,  that  any  complication  or  intercurrent  disease, 
which  is  attended  by  decided  febrile  reaction,  ordinarily  renders  the  cough 
for  the  time  less  spasmodic. 

The  occurrence  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  is  shown  by  the  elevated 
temperature,  acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration,  short  and  frequent 
cough.  These  symptoms  do  not  cease  as  long  as  the  inflammation  con- 
tinues, whereas  in  uncomplicated  pertussis  the  patient  seems  nearly  or 
quite  well  between  the  coughs.  In  pneumonia  the  respiration  is  accom- 
panied by  the  expiratory  moan,  and  in  both  bronchitis  and  pneumonia 
there  is  more  or  less  depression  of  the  infra-mammary  region  during  in- 
spiration. These  symptoms,  in  connection  with  the  physical  signs,  render 
diagnosis  in  most  instances  easy.  Although  the  general  character  of  the 
cough  is  changed,  a  cough  now  and  then  occurs,  even  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  pretty  severe,  sufficiently  spasmodic  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  primary  affection.  Capillary  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  are  always 
serious  complications. 

It  is  stated  by  certain  writers  that  the  spasmodic  cough  of  pertussb  oc- 
casionally gives  rise  to  emphysema  and  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  do  not  believe  that  these  structural  changes  occur 
from  such  a  cause,  because  the  spasmodic  character  of  the  cough  of  per^ 
tussis  pertains  to  expiration.  Later  observations,  however,  demonstrate 
that  emphysema  in  certain  cases  does  result  from  forcible  expirations 
(Niemeyer  and  others).  Emphysema  is  a  common  lesion  in  young  and 
feeble  infants,  even  when  there  is  no  history  of  any  previous  severe  disease 
of  the  respiratory  organs.  I  have  found  it  one  of  the  most  common 
lesions  in  infants  of  feeble  constitutions  who  die  in  the  Infant's  Hospital 
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and  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  of  this  city.  The  chief  cause  of  the 
emphysema  in  these  cases  appears  to  be  the  impaired  nutrition  and  change 
in  the  molecular  condition  of  the  tissues.  The  same  condition  arises  in 
severe  and  protracted  pertussis,  in  which  the  child  becomes  enfeebled  and 
cachectic.  If  severe  bronchitis  arises,  we  have  still  another  factor  in  the 
production  of  emphysema. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  October  14th, 
1868, 1  exhibited  emphysematous  lungs  removed  from  an  infant  who  died 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  months,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
week  of  pertussis.  Death  occurred  from  thrombosis  in  the  lateral  sinuses 
of  the  cranium,  resulting  from  the  severe  spasmodic  cough,  clonic  convul- 
sions, and  from  feebleness  of  the  circulation,  as  the  infant  was  previously 
in  a  reduced  state  from  chronic  entero-colitis.  At  the  autopsy  the  supe- 
rior lobes  of  both  lungs  were  found  exsanguine,  doughy  to  the  feel,  and 
enlarged  so  as  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  other  lobes.  The  resiliency 
of  the  elastic  tissue  of  these  lobes  was  evidently  greatly  impaired,  and 
their  air-cells  in  a  state  of  over-distension.  The  other  lobes  were  healthy, 
except  that  one  of  them  was  the  seat  of  lobular  pneumonia.  In  the 
hbtory  of  this  case  it  did  not  appear  that  there  had  been  any  pathological 
state  affecting  the  respiratory  system  previously  to  the  pertussis,  so  that 
the  commencing  emphysema  was  referable  to  this  disease.  The  forcible 
and  irregular  respirations  which  accompany  the  cough  of  pertussis  appear, 
therefore,  sufficient  for  the  production  of  emphysema  in  the  infant. 

I  have  occasionally  met  cases  in  which  partial  collapse  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  lungs  had  occurred,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  cough  is  such 
that  this  would  be  a  more  probable  result  than  enlargement  of  either  the 
tubes  or  air-cells.  Collapse,  like  emphysema,  may  continue  for  weeks  or 
months  subsequently  to  pertussis,  and  then  gradually  disappear. 

Diagnosis. — During  the  period  of  invasion  it  is  impossible  to  diagnos- 
ticate pertussis.  Its  nature  can  only  be  conjectured  from  a  known  exposure, 
or  from  the  epidemic  occurrence  of  the  disease.  In  the  second  stage,  which 
is  characterized  by  the  spasmodic  cough,  diagnosis  is  ordinarily  easy,  and 
often  the  parents  are  able  to  announce  the  nature  of  the  disease  when  the 
physician  is  called.  Still,  a  mistake  is  sometimes  made :  a  spasmodic  cough 
very  similar  to  that  of  pertussis  occasionally  occurs  in  other  maladies. 
Young  infants  with  bronchitis  frequently  experience  great  difficulty  in  the 
expectoration  of  mucus,  which  collects  in  the  air-passages  and  provokes  a 
suffocative  cough.  The  following  facts  will  aid  in  making  the  diagnosis. 
Bronchitis,  accompanied  by  a  suffocative  cough,  is  an  acute  disease,  and  the 
cough  occurs  at  an  early  period,  usually  in  the  first  week.  It  lacks  the  in- 
spiratory sound  or  the  hoop,  and  is  associated  with  constantly  accelerated 
respiration  and  well-marked  febrile  symptoms,  dependent  on  the  inflamma- 
tion. Moreover,  the  cough  is  only  occasionally  suffocative,  according  to 
the  amount  of  mucus  in  the  tubes.    The  spasmodic  cough  of  pertussb,  on 
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the  other  hand,  is  preceded  by  the  stage  of  invasion.  This  cough  occurs  in 
the  second  stage,  when  the  febrile  symptoms  have  abated ;  if  the  disease 
is  uncomplicated,  it  b  accompanied  by  a  hoop,  and  its  ordinary  character 
is  spasmodic.  Again,  the  suffocative  cough  of  bronchitis  rarely  ends  in 
vomiting,  which  has  been  seen  to  be  so  common  in  the  cough  of  pertussis. 

The  only  other  disease  with  which  there  is  much  likelihood  of  confound- 
ing pertussis  is  bronchial  phthisis.  The  points  of  differential  diagnosis  are 
the  following :  the  one  epidemic,  and  spreading  by  contagion  ;  the  other 
non-contagious,  and  isolated  :  the  one  embraced  in  three  distinct  stages, 
and  much  shorter ;  the  other  chronic,  and  presenting  no  stages,  but  com- 
mencing with  mild  non-febrile  symptoms,  and  progressively  becoming  more 
severe :  in  the  one  an  absence  of  symptoms  in  the  intervals  of  the  cough, 
provided  there  is  no  complication  ;  in  the  other  constant  symptoms,  such 
as  are  common  in  tubercular  disease.  The  previous  health,  and  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  a  tubercular  cachexia,  should  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  usually,  in  bronchial  phthisis,  the 
lungs  are  also  affected,  so  that  auscultation  and  percussion  may  furnish 
positive  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  cough. 

Prognosis. — ^This  is  ordinarily  favorable.  Neikrly  all  recover,  unless 
some  complication  arises.  In  rare  instances  death  may  occur  in  or  imme- 
diately after  a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of 
cerebral  capillaries,  and  the  occurrence  of  apoplexy.  Most  fatal  cases, 
however,  are  complicated  with  either  clonic  convulsions,  bronchitis,  pneu- 
monia, or,  in  the  summer  season,  entero-colitis,  and  death  is  due  to  the  com- 
plication rather  than  the  pertussis.  It  has  been  stated  elsewhere  that  clonic 
convulsions  render  the  prognosis  unfavorable,  but  the  case  detailed  above 
shows  that  some  may  recover.  If  the  convulsion  b  succeeded  by  marked 
drowsiness,  the  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable.  It  is  probable  that  other 
convulsions  will  occur,  ending  in  coma.  Immediate  recovery  of  conscious- 
ness shows  a  less  dangerous  form  of  convulsions,  and  one  which,  with  proper 
treatmeut,  may  terminate  favorably. 

The  danger  in  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  depends  on  the  extent  of  the 
inflammation,  the  amount  of  dyspnoea,  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient. 
Capillary  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  are  always  serious  complications. 
They  have  been  the  cause  of  death  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  fatal  cases 
which  I  have  attended.  Pertussis  sometimes  is  attended  with  so  much 
emaciation  and  loss  of  strength,  in  consequence  of  the  vomiting,  that  in- 
tercurrent diseases,  which,  in  favorable  states  of  the  system,  would  probably 
end  favorably,  are  very  apt  to  prove  fatal.  In  this  city  epidemics  of  the 
diarrhoeal  affections,  so  common  among  infants  in  the  summer,  are  much 
more  fatal  if  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  epidemic  of  pertussis.  In  my 
practice,  an  infant  affected  at  the  same  time  with  the  "summer  complaint " 
and  hooping-cough  has  generally  perished,  unless  removed  to  the  country. 
If  there  is  much  emaciation  and  an  hereditary  tendency  to  tuberculosis, 
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the  prognosis,  is  more  unfavorable,  on  account  of  the  probable  occurrence 
of  this  disease. 

Treatment. — In  the  catarrhal  stage  the  treatment  should  be  the  same 
as  in  idiopathic  catarrh.  It  should  consist  of  mild  counter-irritation  to  the 
chest.  If  there  is  much  bronchitis,  with  accelerated  breathing,  the  oil-silk 
jacket  may  be  applied.  Demulcent,  laxative,  and  gentle  expectorant  mix- 
tures are  proper.  Care  should  be  taken  to  employ  nothing  which  would 
reduce  the  strength,  or  in  any  way  impair  the  general  health. 

Therapeutic  measures  are  most  beneficial  in  the  second  stage,  or  that  of 
convulsive  cough.  Proper  treatment  may  prevent  or  control  complica- 
tions, which  arise  chiefly  in  this  stage,  and  may  moderate  the  intensity  of 
the  cough.  Many  formulae  have  been  recommended  for  the  treatment  of 
pertussis,  most  of  them  containing  some  antispasmodic.  Oxide  of  zinc, 
musk,  asafoetida,  valerian,  cochineal,  the  anaesthetics,  and  many  other 
medicinal  agents,  have  been  employed,  and  there  are  physicians  with 
whom  each  of  these  has  had  its  season  of  repute.  The  three  medicines 
which  are  most  in  favor  with  the  profession,  both  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  and  properly  so,  are  hydrocyanic  acid,  balladonna,  and  bromide 
of  ammonium.  The  employment  of  the  last  of  these  is  comparatively  re- 
cent. The  others  are  old  remedies,  and  their  therapeutic  effects  are  more 
fully  ascertained.  In  my  opinion,  the  treatment  by  belladonna  is  usually 
most  successful,  and  this  agent  is  more  employed  than  any  other.  Some 
of  the  belladonna  of  the  shops,  as  is  true  likewise  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  is 
of  inferior  quality,  either  from  its  mode  of  preparation,  or  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  kept,  and  is  therefore  not  reliable.  But  if  good,  and 
prescribed  properly,  it  will  ordinarily  render  the  cough  milder. 

The  first  dose  of  belladonna  should  be  smaller  than  will  probably  be  re- 
quired to  ameliorate  the  disease.  The  child,  however,  requires  a  larger 
proportionate  dose  of  belladonna  than  an  adult  to  produce  the  same  effect. 
Trousseau's  great  experience  in  the  treatment  of  children's  diseases,  and 
his  successful  practice,  render  his  views  in  reference  to  the  employment  of 
this  agent  deserving  of  careful  consideration.  For  young  children  he 
directed  pills  to  be  made,  each  containing  about  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of 
extract  of  belladonna  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  powder  of  the 
leaves  of  belladonna. 

For  children  over  the  age  of  four  years,  the  pills  contained  one-fifth  of 
a  grain  of  the  extract  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  powder.  He  directed 
that  one  of  these  pills  should  be  taken  in  the  morning  when  the  stomach 
was  empty,  and  a  second  on  the  following  nlorning.  The  nurse  marked 
on  a  card  each  paroxysm  of  coughing,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  medicine 
could  be  ascertained.  If  the  number  of  paroxysms  was  diminished,  or  the 
cough  rendered  less  severe,  so  that  there  was  evidently  decided  ameliora- 
tion, the  same  dose  was  administered  each  day.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  no  improvement  in  the  number  or  severity  of  the  paroxysms, 
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two  pills  were  given  on  the  following  morning,  three  on  the  next,  and  so 
on  till  an  appreciable  effect  was  produced.  Trousseau  considered  it  im- 
portant to  give  at  one  dose  whatever  belladonna  is  administered  during 
the  day.  The  same  quantity  per  day  given  in  small  doses,  at  intervals, 
he  believed  to  be  less  effectual. 

The  dose  which  he  found  to  produce  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  he 
ordered  to  be  repeated  daily  during  the  succeeding  six  or  eight  days. 
Then,  if  the  improvement  continued,  the  dose  was  gradually  diminished 
by  one  pill  each  day,  back  to  the  first  dose ;  but  if  the  cough  increased, 
the  dose  was  again  increased. 

Finally,  when  the  spasmodic  cough  had  entirely  ceased,  he  advised  the 
continuance  of  the  medicine  six  or  eight  days  longer  before  its  complete 
suspension. 

Trousseau  sometimes  employed  atropine  in  place  of  belladonna,  since 
the  medicinal  properties  of  the  plant  reside  in  this  alkaloid,  and,  being 
crystalline,  its  strength  is  always  uniform.  He  gave  the  neutral  sulphate 
of  atropia  in  dose  of  about  7^  part  of  a  grain,  dissolved  in  distilled  water, 
to  infants  or  young  children,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  prescribed  bella- 
donna. For  older  children  he  ordered  a  dose  proportionately  larger. 
Brown-S^quard,  in  remarks  made  before  the  United  States  Medical  Asso- 
ciation in  May,  1866,  maintained  that  the  duration  of  pertussis,  so  far  as 
the  neuropathic  element  is  concerned,  might  be  abridged  to  a  few  days  by 
doses  of  atropia  sufficiently  large  to  produce  toxical  effects.  He  recom- 
mends a  dose  which  will  cause,  and  repeated  will  maintain,  delirium  for 
three  days ;  after  which,  he  states,  the  cough  is  no  longer  spasmodic. 

The  older  physicians  who  first  advised  the  employment  of  belladonna  in 
pertussis,  as  Schaeffer,  Guersant,  Goelis,  and  Wendt,  used  it  with  caution, 
and  in  small  or  moderate  doses,  apparently  believing  that  its  use  involved 
considerable  danger.  It  is  now,  however,  considered  a  safe  as  well  as 
efficient  remedy,  and  it  is  admitted  that  in  pertussis  the  full  benefit  of  the 
drug  can  only  be  obtained  from  doses  which  produce  a  decided  impression 
on  the  system.  If  there  is  no  amelioration  of  symptoms  from  smaller 
doses,  it  is  proper  to  give  it  in  a  quantity  which  will  cause  dryness  of  the 
fauces  and  efflorescence  upon  the  skin. 

The  tincture  of  belladonna  is  most  convenient  for  use.  The  doses  which 
I  have  found  to  be  sufficient  to  modify  the  cough,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ducing efflorescence,  are  as  follows :  To  a  child  of  two  years  three  drops, 
to  one  of  six  to  eight  years  ten  drops,  morning  and  evening.  I  always 
commence,  however,  with  a  smaller  dose,  and  continue  to  administer  for 
a  few  days  the  dose  which  is  found  to  produce  the  local  effects  alluded  to. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  I  have  noticed  no  decided  effect  till  the  rash  was 
produced,  when  the  symptoms  improved,  the  cough  becoming  either  less 
frequent  or  less  severe.  I  have  by  means  of  this  treatment  been  able  to 
curtail  the  duration  of  the  disease  to  four  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  the 
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catarrhal  stage,  even  when  the  paroxysms  were  unusually  severe.  The 
dose  which  proves  sufficient  to  control  the  disease  should  be  administered 
daily  for  a  time,  and  then  gradually  diminished  as  the  cough  declines. 
Hydrocyanic  acid  possesses  the  power  of  controlling  the  spasmodic  cough 
of  pertussis.  It  is  recommended  by  Dr.  West.  "  I  usually  begin,"  says 
he,  "  with  a  dose  of  half  a  minim  of  the  acid  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
(that  of  the  U.  S.  Ph.  is  the  same)  every  four  hours  for  a  child  nine  months 
old ;  and  so  in  proportion  for  older  children.  The  specific  influence  of  the 
remedy  is,  I  think,  both  more  safely  and  efficiently  exerted  by  increasing 
the  frequency  of  its  administration  than  by  adding  to  the  dose,  and  I 
should  therefore  prefer  to  give  half  a  dose  every  two  hours,  rather  than 
to  double  the  dose  without  increasing  the  frequency  of  its  repetition.  This 
remedy  sometimes  exerts  an  almost  magical  influence  on  the  cough,  dimin- 
ishing the  frequency  and  severity  of  its  paroxysms  almost  immediately ; 
while  in  other  cases  it  seems  perfectly  inert."  Dr.  West  has  employed 
this  remedy  several  hundred  times,  and  only  once  has  observed  alarming 
symptoms  from  its  use.  The  patient  was  two  and  a  half  years  old,  and 
had  been  ordered  one  minim  of  the  dilute  acid  every  four  hours.  He 
took  the  acid  for  four  days  without  any  eflect  being  produced,  either  on 
his  system  generally,  or  on  the  cough ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  after 
taking  the  dose,  he  uttered  a  cry,  became  quite  faint,  and  would  have 
&llen,  if  not  supported. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  given  in  safe  doses,  does  not  appear  to  produce 
amelioration  of  symptoms  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases  as  belladonna, 
and  I  do  not  know  any  advantages  which  it  possesses  over  that  agent. 
Belladonna  never  produces  sudden  alarming  symptoms,  like  the  acid.  If, 
through  mistake,  more  than  the  prescribed  quantity  is  administered,  it 
may  cause  delirium,  and  the  characteristic  effect  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  fauces  and  upon  the  skin  ;  but  a  gradual  disappearance  of  these 
symptoms  may  be  confidently  expected,  without  any  injury  to  the  patient. 
Even  poisonous  doses,  unless  excessive,  are  rarely  fatal.  If  for  any  reason 
it  is  thought  best  to  prescribe  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  following  formulsB 
from  West  may  be  employed : 

R.  Acid,  bydrocy.  dil.,  WRlv. 
Syrupi  simplicis,  3J. 
Aquiedestillat.,  5viJ.     M. 

A  teaspoonful  to  be  taken  every  six  hours  by  a  child  nine  months  old. 

R.  Acid,  hydrocy.  dilut,  ^iv. 
Mistur.  amygdaliB,  Jj.     M. 
Dose  the  same. 

The  bromides  have,  within  a  few  years,  been  used  in  the  treatment  of 
pertussis.  They  were  first  recommended  by  Dr.  Oibbs,  and  subsequently 
by  Prof.  Harley,  of  Loudon.    It  is  claimed  for  them  that  they  produce  an 
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ansesthetic  effect  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx.  The  bromide 
employed  by  the  above  and  other  physicians  has  commonly  been  that  of 
ammonium,  but  some  prescribe  that  of  potassium,  or  the  two  in  combina- 
tion. Prof.  Harley  gives  one  grain  of  the  bromide  of  ammonium  for  each 
year  of  the  patient's  age,  three  times  daily;  Dr.  Gibbs  gives  two  or  three 
grains  every  eight  hours  to  infants,  and  from  four  to  ten  grains  to  older 
children.  Dr.  Ritchie,  physician  to  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  says  of  it  (Edin,  Med.  Jour.y  June,  1864):  "In  my  ex- 
perience, the  remedy  appears  to  be  most  successful  in  children  whose  age 
exceeds  two  years.  .  .  .  The  quantity  I  have  generally  given  has  been 
from  three  to  twelve  grains  a  day,  in  divided  doses,  administered  every 
six  hours.  .  .  .  Having  used  the  preparation  in  upwards  of  twenty  cases, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  bead,  it  would  be  that 
the  great  efficacy  of  the  drug  is  in  uncomplicated  cases ;  that  in  those  com- 
plicated with  acute  bronchitis,  or  pneumonia,  the  benefit  is  so  trifling  that 
I  prefer  other  methods  of  treatment;  for  an  acute  congested  condition  of 
the  air-passages  appears  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  bromide  as  a  laryngeal 
ansesthetic ;  that  the  more  frequent  the  paroxysms  of  hooping,  the  more 
marked  and  rapid  is  the  relief;  that  greater  relief  appears  to  be  ex- 
perienced in  those  of  some  continuance  than  in  recent  cases ;  and,  lastly, 
that  when  chronic  bronchitis  is  present,  the  bromide  should  not  be  given 
alone,  but  combined  with  squill  and  ipecacuanha  mixture,  and  occasion- 
ally with  an  emetic." 

I  have  employed  the  bromides,  though  not  largely,  in  the  treatment  of 
pertussis,  but  have  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  observed  that  benefit  which  I 
had  been  led  to  expect.  In  recent  cases,  belladonna  is  a  much  more  effi- 
cient remedy.  I  would  use  the  bromides  chiefly  in  advanced  cases,  and  in 
cases,  whatever  the  period  of  pertussis,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  immi- 
nent danger  of  clonic  convulsions.  In  these  last  cases,  the  bromide  of 
potassium,  with  or  without  that  of  ammonium,  is  very  effectual  in  prevent- 
ing the  convulsive  seizure.  The  hydrate  of  chloral  has  been  employed 
for  pertussis,  in  the  children's  class,  in  the  outdoor  department  at  Bellevue. 
It  produces  prolonged  sleep,  and  consequently  diminishes  the  frequency  of 
the  cough  as  long  as  the  narcotic  effect  lasts,  otherwise  it  does  not  seem  to 
exert  any  influence  on  the  symptoms  or  progress  of  the  disease. 

Of  late  years  the  sulphate  of  quinia  has  been  considerably  employed 
for  pertussis,  given  in  doses  of  about  two  grains  every  three  or  four  hours, 
to  a  child  of  five  years.  It  has  been  prescribed  for  a  considerable  number 
of  the  children  in  the  Catholic  Foundling  Asylum  during  an  epidemic, 
which  has  continued  many  months,  and  affected  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inmates.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  to  diminish  materially  the  severity  of  the 
cough,  though  it  was  no  doubt  useful  as  a  general  tonic,  and  probably  as 
a  nervine,  it  diminished  the  liability  to  convulsions.  It  was  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  cases  administered  between  the  doees  of  belladonna.     In 
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certain  cases,  it  is  certainly  preferable  to  any  other  remedy,  namely,  those 
in  which  there  b  marked  febrile  movement,  without  any  cerebral  or  intes- 
tinal complication.  These  cases  are  not  infrequent,  the  febrile  movement 
being  often  due  chiefly  to  the  bronchitis. 

There  are  many  other  remedies  which  have  been  vaunted  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pertussis,  and  which  do  moderate  the  severity  of  the  cough.  Some, 
it  seems  to  me,  have  this  effect  by  producing  febrile  excitement.  Such  is 
the  use  of  cantharides,  so  as  to  produce  active  congestion  of  the  urinary 
passages  and  strangury ;  severe  counter-irritation  over  the  chest  by  tartar 
emetic,  namely,  Autenrieth's  treatment,  etc.  Emetics  have  sometimes 
been  prescribed  in  the  first  stage  of  pertussis,  in  the  belief  that  they  mode- 
rated the  severity  of  the  disease.  They  are  more  frequently  employed  on 
the  continent  than  in  this  country.  Laennec  says:  ''Not  any  measure  is 
more  useful  in  the  commencement  of  pertussis  than  vomiting,  repeated 
every  day  or  every  two  days,  during  one  or  two  weeks."  Some  physicians 
have  given  for  this  purpose  ipecacuanha,  and  others  sulphate  of  zinc. 
Trousseau  employed  sulphate  of  copper.  The  loss  of  strength,  however, 
which  necessarily  attends  the  employment  of  emetics,  even  the  mildest, 
more  than  counterbalances  any  good  effect  of  their  use,  except  when  there 
is  considerable  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  tubes,  which  an  emetic  assbts 
in  expelling. 

A  remedy  long  in  use,  and  still  a  favorite  with  many  families,  consists 
of  half  a  scruple  of  cochineal,  one  scruple  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  one 
drachm  of  sugar,  and  four  ounces  of  water.  The  dose  for  a  child  one  year 
old  is  a  dessertspoonful  three  times  daily ;  for  older  children  the  dose  is 
increased  in  a  corresponding  degree.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  cochi- 
neal is  inert,  and  that  the  beneficial  efifect  of  the  above  mixture  is  due  to 
the  potassa,  which  modifies  the  accompanying  bronchitis. 

Alum,  in  doses  of  one  to  six  grains,  according  to  the  age,  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs  (  TreaiUe  on  Diseases  of  Children),  Inhalation  of  the 
fumes  arising  from  the  purification  of  gas,  has  been  recommended  in  Paris, 
as  an  effectual  remedy  in  the  declining  stage  of  pertussis ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  alleged  that  the  benefit  is  due  to  the  outdoor  exercise  required 
by  this  treatment.  M.  Roger  employed  these  fumes  in  the  wards  of  the 
Children's  Hospital,  Paris ;  but  apparently  without  benefit.  Nitric  acid 
has  also  been  used  internally,  and  applications  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
throat ;  both,  it  is  stated,  with  improvement  in  certain  cases.  Change  of 
air  is  always  beneficial  in  advanced  hooping-cough.  In  uncomplicated 
cases  the  child  should  be  carried  daily  into  the  open  air ;  but,  on  account 
of  the  inflammatory  affection  of  the  air-passages,  should  never  be  exposed 
to  cold  or  wet,  or  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  For  the  same  reason 
the  temperature  of  the  apartment  should  be  moderately  warm  and  uniform. 
Great  benefit,  as  regards  the  severity  of  the  cough,  often  accrues,  especially 
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in  the  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  by  removing  the  child  to  the  country, 
or  to  another  locality. 

Severe  bronchitis,  or  pneumonia,  which  often  complicates  pertussis,  re- 
quires the  treatment  which  is  elsewhere  recommended  for  the  secondary 
form  of  this  inflammation,  namely,  the  use  of  the  oil-silk  jacket,  poultices, 
counter-irritation,  and,  internally,  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  quinine,  the 
latter  being  ordinarily  preferable.  As  mild  bronchitis  is  present  from  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  the  oil-silk  jacket  is  useful  even  before  the 
inflammation  becomes  so  severe  as  to  constitute  a  complication.  Clonic 
convulsions,  which  we  have  seen  are  a  common  and  very  serious  complica- 
tion, should  be  treated  by  cold  to  the  head,  a  warm  foot-bath,  and  laxa- 
tives in  certain  cases.  The  medicine  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  most  likely 
to  control  the  spasmodic  movements,  is  bromide  of  potassium.  The  mode 
of  administering  this  agent  will  be  sufiiciently  explained  in  our  remarks 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  eclampsia.  In  the  case  alluded  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  in  which  there  were  twenty  convulsions  within  forty-eight 
hours,  and  the  patient,  two  years  and  four  months  old,  recovered,  the  bro- 
mide of  potassium  was  given  in  combination  with  the  iodide.  The  dose 
was  about  two  grains  of  each  every  two  or  three  hours. 


CHAPTER    III. 

PAROTIDITIS. 

Ordinarily,  parotiditis,  or  parotitis,  or  mumps,  has  no  premonitory 
stage ;  but  in  exceptional  cases  languor  with  fever  precedes  the  disease  for 
a  few  hours.  Mumps  commences  with  tenderness  in  the  parotid  region, 
followed  soon  after  by  tumefaction.  The  swelling  gradually  increases ;  it 
fills  the  depression  under  the  ear,  extends  forward  and  upward  upon  the 
cheek,  and  downward  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  upon  the  neck.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  in  case  of  symptomatic  parotiditis,  and  the  same  is 
probably  true  of  the  idiopathic  disease,  or  mumps  (Virchow),  that  the 
swelling  is  due  to  inflammation  of  the  gland-ducts  and  consequent  oedema 
of  the  interstitial  tissue.  The  inflammation  is  specific,  due  to  a  materiee 
morbi  in  the  blood,  and  hence  its  decline  after  a  fixed  period.  It  reaches 
its  maximum  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  day.  The  most  prominent  point 
at  this  time  is  immediately  underneath  the  lobule  of  the  ear.  The  tumor, 
which  is  firm  but  slightly  elastic,  presses  outward  the  lobule.  In  most 
cases  the  skin  preserves  its  normal  appearance  over  the  swelling,  but  oc- 
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casionally  it  presents  a  faint  blush.  The  pressure  which  movements  of 
the  jaw  produce  on  the  gland  renders  mastication  and  even  talking  pain- 
ful. Febrile  movement  more  or  less  intense  occurs,  lasting,  in  ordinary 
cases,  not  more  than  forty-eight  hours,  but  occasionally  it  is  more  pro- 
tracted. Vomiting  and  epistaxis  are  sometimes  present.  The  swelling 
having  attained  its  maximum  size,  remains  stationary  a  short  time,  when 
it  begins  to  decline,  and  by  the  sixth  to  tenth  day  it  has  entirely  subsided. 

In  most  cases  parotiditis  is  double ;  it  commences  on  one  side,  more 
frequently  the  left  than  right,  and  in  from  one  to  four  days  the  opposite 
gland  is  involved.  In  those  exceptional  cases  in  which  only  one  parotid 
is  affected,  the  opposite  gland  may  be  the  seat  of  the  disease  at  some  sub« 
sequent  period.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  proportion  of  unilateral 
to  double  mumps  is  as  one  to  ten. 

The  total  duration  of  this  disease  is  usually  from  eight  to  ten  days;  in 
the  mildest  cases  it  may  not  be  more  than  five  days.  The  submaxillary 
glands  are  often  involved  in  connection  with  the  parotids,  and  sometimes 
also  the  sublingual,  although,  from  their  small  size  and  concealed  position, 
their  tumefaction  escapes  notice.  Rarely  the  tonsils  are  also  tumefied. 
Sometimes  free  perspiration  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  convalescence. 

The  swelling  of  the  parotids  sometimes  abates  suddenly,  and  in  the 
male  the  testicle,  epididymis,  and  tunica  vaginalis  become  inflamed ; 
while  in  the  female  the  mammary  glands,  ovaries,  or  the  labia  majora, 
are  the  seat  of  the  so-called  metastasis.  Occasionally  these  inflammations, 
which  are  less  frequent  in  young  children  than  those  near  the  age  of 
puberty,  when  the  sexual  organs  are  becoming  more  developed,  occur 
without  subsidence  of  the  parotid  swelling.  They  cause  considerable 
increase  in  the  fever  and  constitutional  disturbance,  but  with  proper 
treatment  decline  in  six  to  eight  days,  pursuing  the  same  course  as  the 
parotid  inflammation. 

Nature. — Parotiditis  is  contagious.  It  is  rare  in  infancy  and  after 
the  middle  period  of  life,  occurring  chiefly  in  childhood,  youth,  and  early 
manhood.  An  incubative  period  of  about  twelve  days  was  ascertained  by 
me  in  cases  occurring  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Orphan  Asylum  of  this 
city.  The  observations  of  others  give  a  similar  result.  Parotiditis  is  a 
blood  disease,  having  the  local  manifestation  described  above,  and  which 
is  our  only  means  of  diagnosis. 

Diagnosis. — If  the  physician  has  seen  but  few  cases  of  mumps  there  is 
danger  that  he  may  mistake  the  swelling  for  an  inflamed  cervical  gland, 
or  vice  versa,  but  an  inflamed  cervical  gland  presents  to  the  finger  a  hard- 
ness almost  like  that  of  cartilage,  and  it  is  circumscribed  or  round,  and 
does  not  invest  the  ear.  These  characteristics  contrast  with  the  elasticity, 
seat,  and  shape  of  the  parotid  swelling,  which  extends  forward  on  the 
cheek  and  surrounds  and  elevates  the  lobule  of  the  ear.    Tumefaction 
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resulting  from  diphtheritic  or  any  other  form  of  faucial  inflammation,  or 
from  periostitis  affecting  the  root  of  the  posterior  molar,  may  be  detected 
by  examining  the  fauces  and  interior  of  the  mouth. 

Treatment. — ^This  is  very  simple.  Oakum  or  carded  wool  may  be 
bound  over  the  swelling,  and  the  surface  occasionally  rubbed  with  sweet 
oil.  Mild  laxative  and  diaphoretic  drinks,  such  as  bi tartrate  of  potash 
or  lemonade,  are  useful.  If  metastasis  occur,  the  new  local  affection 
should  receive  chief  attention.  It  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  it  occurred  independently  of  the  mumps.  The  employment  of  irri- 
tants over  the  parotid  in  order  to  cause  a  return  of  the  inflammation 
from  the  sexual  organ  to  this  gland,  does  not  have  the  effect  desired,  and 
is  injurious. 


SECTION  IV. 


OTHER  GENERAL  DISEASES. 


CHAPTEE   L 

INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

This  is  a  constitutional  malady  produced  by  a  miasm  which  emanates 
from  the  soil.  I  have  notes  of  36  cases  of  this  disease  occurring  under  the  age 
of  3}  years.  Several  of  the  cases  were  treated  in  private  practice,  and  the 
rest  in  the  institutions  with  which  I  have  been  connected.  In  children  above 
the  age  of  3}  years  intermittent  fever  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the 
adult,  while  in  those  under  this  age  it  presents  certain  peculiarities.  Of  the 
36  cases  which  I  have  observed,  19  Jiad  the  quotidian  form,  10  the  tertian, 
2  the  tertian  becoming  afterwards  quotidian,  1  the  quotidian  becoming 
afterwards  tertian,  while  in  the  remaining  4  cases  the  form  of  the  disease 
is  not  stated.  In  quotidian  ague  the  malaria  has  been  supposed  to  act 
more  powerfully  on  the  system,  or  the  system  is  more  susceptible  to  its  in- 
fluence than  in  the  tertian  form,  and  hence  the  fact  that  the  quotidian  is 
the  prevailing  type  of  ague  in  tropical  regions,  where  vegetation  is  luxuri- 
ant, marshes  extensive,  and  the  heat  intense.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
feeble  resisting  power  in  the  system  of  the  infant  explains  the  fact  that  it 
has  quotidian  more  frequently  than  tertian  intermittent,  although  the  lat- 
ter is  much  more  common  in  the  adult  in  this  climate. 

Facts  demonstrate  that  infants  sometimes  receive  intermittent  fever  from 
their  mothers.  If  mothers  during  gestation  have  malarious  cachexia,  their 
infants,  whether  bom  at  full  time,  or,  as  often  happens,  prematurely,  are 
apt  to  be  small,  thin,  and  feeble,  and  occasionally  they  have  soon  after 
birth  distinct  paroxysms  of  the  ague.  Dr.  Stokes  related  the  case  of  a 
pregnant  woman  with  ague,  who  believed  that  she  noticed  periodical  tremors 
of  her  foetus,  but  I  suspect  that  she  was  mistaken,  at  least  as  regards  the 
cause,  for  the  paroxysm  of  intermittent  in  young  children  is  not  ordinarily 
accompanied  by  a  chill. 

The  youngest  infant  in  my  practice  who  apparently  derived  the  ague 
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from  its  mother,  and  probably  through  the  foetal  circulatioD,  had  the  fol- 
lowing history  :  Its  mother  had  occasional  attacks  of  tertian  intermittent 
during  the  two  years  preceding  her  confinement,  and  her  baby  when  one 
week  old  was  observed  to  have  the  same  disease,  occurring  also  each 
second  day,  the  coldness  and  blueness  in  the  first  stage  of  the  paroxysm 
lasting  from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour. 

It  is  not  fully  ascertained  whether  a  nursing  infant  may  contract  inter- 
mittent fever  by  lactation,  but  if  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  sometimes  com- 
municated to  the  foetus  through  the  maternal  circulation,  it  does  not  seem 
improbable  that  the  specific  principle  occasionally  enters  the  milk  as  well 
as  other  secretions.  I  have  frequently  remarked  the  presence  of  the  disease 
in  nursing  infants  whose  mothers  were  affected,  and  in  one  instance  an 
infant  at  the  breast,  whose  mother  had  the  ague,  having  contracted  it  in  a 
suburban  village,  but  was  since  living  in  a  non-malarious  part  of  the  city, 
presented  evident  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Similar  observations  by 
Frank,  Burdel,  and  others,  do  not  indeed  fully  prove  the  communicability 
of  intermittent  fever  by  lactation,  but  render  it  highly  probable. 

The  period  of  incubation  in  the  infant  varies  greatly,  as  in  the  adult. 
When  the  malaria  is  concentrated  and  unusually  active,  or  the  condition 
of  system  is  favorable  for  its  reception,  the  disease  may  commence  soon 
after  exposure.  Thus,  in  tropical  regions,  travellers  exposed  for  a  single 
night,  have  been  known  to  sicken  within  twenty-four  hours ;  but  in  our 
cooler  latitude,  a  longer  incubative  period  is  the  rule.  In  the  infant,  how- 
ever, in  our  climate,  intermittent  fever  often  begins  in  a  very  short  time 
after  exposure,  though  there  may  be  an  incubative  period  of  some  weeks, 
The  following  have  been  my  observations  relating  to  this  point :  A.  M., 
female,  8  months  old,  remained  two  days  on  Long  Island,  in  October, 
1870,  and  three  days  after  her  return  to  the  city,  a  quotidian  commenced. 
P.  S.,  male,  11  months  old,  remained  three  days  on  Long  Island,  and  a 
quotidian  commenced  four  days  after  his  return.  K.,  9  months  old,  re- 
mained on  Staten  Island  one  week,  and  eleven  days  aft^r  his  return,  a 
tertian  commenced.  O.  K.,  aged  3  years,  remained  a  day  and  night  on 
Staten  Island  in  1870;  three  weeks  afterwards  intermittent  fever  com- 
menced, preceded  by  a  week  of  languor.  A.  U.,  female,  aged  2  years  and 
2  months,  had  the  first  paroxysm  of  a  tertian,  two  and  a  half  weeks  after 
returning  from  a  visit  of  one  week  in  Hoboken.  As  there  was  no  malaria 
in  the  portions  of  the  city  where  these  infants  resided,  the  incubative 
periods  are  nearly  ascertained. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  malarial  poison,  whether  a  vege- 
table cell,  as  Prof.  Salisbury  believes,  or  something  else,  it  often  clings 
tenaciously  to  the  system,  and  is  probably  reproduced  in  it,  even  under 
circumstances  favorable  for  its  elimination.  Thus,  at  one  of  my  cliniques 
at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  in  1871,  a  child,  10  years  old,  was 
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preseDted,  who  bad  had  every  year  for  seven  years  attacks  of  intermittent 
fever.  The  disease  was  contracted  at  the  age  of  three  years  in  Harlem, 
and  the  subsequent  residence  of  the  family  had  been  in  a  part  of  the  city 
where  there  was  no  malaria. 

Symptoms. — In  infancy,  and  especially  prior  to  the  age  of  eighteen 
mouths,  the  symptoms  differ  in  certain  respects  from  those  which  charac- 
terize the  malady  in  the  adult,  and  are  universally  known.  In  childhood 
the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  in  the  adult,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be 
described  in  this  connection. 

In  the  infant  the  type  as  we  have  seen  is  quotidian,  with  now  and  then 
a  tertian.  Advancing  beyond  the  age  qf  eighteen  months,  we  meet  more 
and  more  cases  of  the  tertian  type,  and  in  childhood  it  is  the  common 
form.  I  have  known  the  quotidian  in  the  infant,  when  cured,  to  reappear 
a  few  weeks  after  as  a  tertian ;  but  ordinarily  it  remains  quotidian,  unless 
the  patient  has  reached  the  age  at  which  the  tertian  type  predominates. 

The  paroxysm  in  the  young  infant  presents  three  stages,  as  in  the  adult, 
but  while  the  second,  or  febrile,  is  well  marked,  the  first  and  third  are 
much  less  pronounced.  The  patient  does  not  shake  (exceptionally,  one 
does  even  within  the  first  year)  in  the  first  stage,  but  a  slight  tremor  may 
or  may  not  be  observed.  The  countenance  presents  a  sunken  appearance ; 
the  lips  and  fingers  are  livid,  while  portions  of  the  surface  not  livid  are 
pallid,  with  the  gooseflesh  appearance,  which  is,  however,  less  marked 
than  in  children  of  a  more  advanced  age.  The  blood  leaves  the  sur- 
face, which  consequently  shrinks,  while  it  accumulates  in  the  veins  and 
internal  organs;  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and  readily  compressed;  the  surface 
grows  cool  from  the  diminished  supply  of  blood,  but  the  breath  is  warm, 
and  the  internal  temperature,  so  far  from  being  reduced,  is  elevated  two  or 
three  degrees.  The  parents  may  be  alarmed  at  the  sudden  sinking  of  the 
vital  powers,  and  seek  medical  advice,  but  in  other  instances  the  first  stage 
is  so  slight  that  it  passes  unperceived  till  they  have  been  taught  to  watch 
for  it,  and  the  second  stage  first  attracts  attention. 

In  the  second  or  febrile  stage,  which  immediately  succeeds,  the  pulse 
becomes  full  and  rapid,  120  to  130  or  140  beats  per  minute,  and  the  ex- 
ternal as  well  as  internal  temperature  b  elevated  as  in  few  other  diseases 
(104°-108°).  The  face  is  flushed,  surface  dry,  and  head  painful,  as 
evinced  by  the  features.  This  stage  lasts  about  two  or  three  to  six  or  eight 
hours.  The  third  stage,  or  that  of  perspiration,  succeeds,  which  terminates 
the  suffering  of  the  patient  till  the  following  paroxysm.  In  infancy  the 
perspiration  is  not  abundant,  and  in  the  first  half  of  this  period  is  nearly 
absent  In  the  interval  of  the  paroxysms  the  patient  appears  well,  except 
a  degree  of  languor. 

In  twenty-four  of  the  cases  of  infantile  intermittent  which  I  have  treated, 
my  notes  describe  the  character  of  the  paroxysms.    In  sixteen  of  these 
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there  was  no  chill  or  trembling  in  the  first  stage,  but  blueness  and  coolness 
of  the  extremities  and  features,  and  sudden  prostration.  This  stage  lasted 
from  ten  minutes  to  one  hour.  In  the  eight  remaining  cases  the  infants 
were  observed  to  tremble  or  shake  as  in  adult  cases.  The  perspiration  of 
the  third  stage  was  in  nearly  all  cases  slight  and  of  short  duration,  and  in 
some  was  not  observed. 

During  the  cold  stage,  passive  congestion  of  the  internal  organs  occurs 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  the  circulation  is  equalized  during  the  re- 
action of  the  second  stage.  The  spleen,  whose  capsule  is  distensible,  soon 
enlarges  in  many  patients,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  and  great  con- 
gestions, constituting  the  "  ague  cake."  This  enlargement  is  more  common 
in  children  than  adults.  Since  my  attention  has  been  particularly  directed 
to  this  subject,  I  have  been  able  to  feel  the  enlarged  spleen,  by  examina- 
tion through  the  abdominal  walls,  in  probably  oue>third  of  the  cases  under 
the  age  of  ten  years.  This  organ  returns  to  the  normal  size  ader  the  ague 
is  cured.  From  the  intimate  relation  of  the  spleen  to  the  composition  of 
the  blood,  it  is  evident  that  the  character  of  this  fluid  must  be  affected  if 
intermittent  fever  be  protracted.  The  blood  becomes  more  and  more  im- 
poverished, and  a  state  of  decided  hydrsemia  supervenes.  A  few  weeks* 
continuance  of  the  ague  suffices  to  produce  decided  pallor  of  the  features, 
and  surface  generally,  and  as  all  watery  blood  is  prone  to  transudation, 
such  patients  not  infrequently  present  more  or  less  oedema  of  the  face, 
ankles,  and  other  parts.  Sometimes,  also,  especially  under  unfavorable 
hygienic  circumstances,  purpuric  spots  (purpura  hemorrhagica)  appear 
under  the  skin,  affording  additional  proof  of  the  change  which  the  blood 
has  undergone. 

In  long-continued  cases  of  malarial  disease  in  the  adult  waxy  degenera- 
tion of  organs  is  apt  to  occur,  as  well  as  melansemia.  Pigment  cells,  flakes 
and  particles  appear  in  the  blood,  the  coats  of  the  minute  arteries,  and 
in  various  organs,  as  the  spleen,  liver,  etc.  In  the  child  these  results  are 
more  rare. 

Intermittent  fever  in  children,  if  proper  remedial  measures  are  employed 
at  an  early  period,  is  ordinarily  not  dangerous,  and  is  quite  amenable  to 
treatment ;  but  that  comparatively  infrequent  and  fatal  form  of  it,  des- 
ignated the  pernicious,  occurs  more  frequently  in  children  than  adults. 
In  New  York  City,  where  the  type  of  malarial  diseases  is  mild,  I  have 
never  met  a  case  of  pernicious  intermittent  in  the  adult,  but  I  can  recall 
to  mind  such  cases  in  children,  two  of  them  fatal.  This  form  of  the  fever 
occurs  in  a  smaller  proportionate  number  of  cases  in  infancy  than  in  child- 
hood, probably  because  the  cold  stage  is  less  pronounced.  In  the  pernicious 
ague,  the  system  is  overpowered — it  does  not  react  in  a  degree  commen- 
surate with  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  The  patient  enters  the  cold  stage, 
becomes  stupid,  and,  if  not  relieved  by  prompt  and  efficient  measures, 
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passes  into  a  fatal  coma.  A  type  of  the  disease,  therefore,  which  would 
not  be  peniicious  in  a  robust  individual,  may  be  such  in  one  of  a  broken- 
down  constitution  and  feeble  reactive  power.  In  most  cases  occurring  in 
children  the  coma  is  preceded  by  eclampsia,  which  is  apt  to  be  general  and 
protracted. 

Eclampsia  increased  the  passive  congestion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis 
already  present  in  this  stage,  and  if  not  speedily  relieved  may  end  in 
transudation  of  serum  over  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  perhaps  meningeal 
apoplexy,  causing  fatal  coma.     This  has  occurred  twice  in  my  practice. 

Sometimes  in  young  children  the  diagnosis  of  intermittent  fever  is 
doubtful,  either  because  the  disease  has  not  continued  sufficiently  long, 
or  there  has  not  been  the  characteristic  paroxysm.  The  patient  may  be 
feverish,  and  fretful,  with  anorexia,  and  evidences  of  headache,  but  with- 
out the  usual  distinctive  symptoms.  I  have  sometimes  in  such  cases  been 
able  to  establish  the  diagnosis  by  detecting  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  In 
examining  for  the  "  ague  cake,"  the  child  must  lie  quietly  on  it«  back,  and 
the  fingers,  placed  midway  between  the  epigastrium  and  umbilicus,  be  car- 
ried gently  but  with  firm  pressure  outward  in  the  direction  of  the  spleen, 
when  the  anterior  edge  of  this  organ  will  be  felt,  if  it  be  enlarged.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  the  examination  when  the  child  cries,  on  account  of 
the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Treatment. — It  is  evident  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  applying  ap- 
propriate remedies  in  a  case  of  infantile  ague;  for  although  the  first 
paroxysm  may  be  mild,  the  next  may  be  more  severe,  and  attended  by 
danger.  Moreover,  the  sooner  the  disease  is  cured  the  less  liable  it  seems 
to  be  to  return.  Therefore  we  prescribe  at  once  the  sulphate  of  quinia  or 
cinchonia,  one  and  a  half  grains  of  the  latter  producing  the  effect  of  about 
one  grain  of  the  former.  Our  experience  in  the  children's  class  in  the 
Outdoor  Department  has  been  chiefly  with  the  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  on 
account  of  its  cheapqess,  and  there  has  yet  been  no  case  of  ague  which  it 
has  failed  to  control.  A  recent  writer  has  published  statistics  showing  his 
success  in  curing  intermittent  fever  by  this  agent,  but  nothing  in  thera- 
peutics is  more  easy  than  to  cui*e  this  disease  in  our  climate  by  either  of 
the  sulphates  mentioned.  The  chief  difficulty  consists  in  preventing  a  re- 
turn. To  an  infant  of  two  years  I  prescribe  one  grain  of  sulphate  of  quinia, 
or  the  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  three  times  daily,  till  all  symp- 
toms of  the  ague  have  disappeared  ;  then  twice  a  day  during  the  subsequent 
week,  and  afterwards  once  a  day  for  some  days ;  and  finally  twice  or  thrice 
a  week.  It  is  only  by  the  protracted  use  of  the  drug  in  occasional  doses 
that  the  return  of  the  intermittent  can  be  prevented. 

It  is  important  in  administering  these  sulphates  to  infiints  to  employ  a 
vehicle  which  will,  so  far  as  possible,  disguise  the  bitterness.  The  vehicle 
which  I  prefer  for  their  administration  is  the  syrup  of  raspberry,  which, 
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though  not  officinal,  is  easily  obtained.    The  following  formula  is  for  a 
child  of  three  years : 

B.  Qui.  8ulphat.,  gr.  xij. 

Acid,  sulphur,  dilut.,  gtt.  zviij. 
Syr.  rubi.  idfei.,  Jjsa.     Misce. 

One  teaspoonful  three  times  daily.  The  first  dose  should  be  adminis- 
tered immediately  afler  the  fever  abates.  In  this  climate  two  or  three 
days  suffice  to  cure  the  disease,  after  which  by  daily  but  gradually  di- 
minished use  of  the  medicine  in  the  manner  stated  above,  the  return  of  the 
malady  is  prevented. 

If  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  administering  the  medicine  on  account 
of  its  bitterness,  the  drag^  may  be  employed,  if  the  child  is  old  enough 
to  swallow  them,  or  the  tannate  of  quinine.  The  tannate  may  be  ad- 
ministered by  substituting  tannic  acid  for  the  sulphuric.  One  grain  of 
tannic  acid  is  sufficient  to  form  a  tannate  with  four  grains  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinia.  The  tannate,  however,  is  not  as  reliable  as  the  sulphate,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  administer  it  in  a  somewhat  larger  dose.  Protracted 
cases  attended  by  anaemia  require  the  use  of  iron  in  addition  to  the  remedy 
which  is  designed  to  control  the  disease. 


CHAPTER  IL 

REMITTENT  FEVER. 

If  a  physician  were  to  consult  the  standard  treatises  on  diseases  of 
children,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  remittent  fever,  he  would 
rise  from  the  perusal  with  no  clear  idea  of  it.  One  tells  us  that  the  re- 
mittent fever  of  children  is  identical  with  typhoid  fever  of  adults;  another, 
that  it  is  a  gastro-intestinal  inflammation ;  and,  finally,  Hillier  believes 
that  there  is  properly  no  such  disease,  and  that  the  term  should  be  dropped 
from  the  nosology  of  children.  There  is,  however,  a  remittent  fever  of 
children  as  well  as  adults,  and  much  of  the  confusion  which  exists  in 
reference  to  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  writers  have  not  kept  in  view  what 
constitutes  a  fever. 

Febrile  action  which  has  a  local  cause  is  not  an  essential  fever,  and 
should  not  be  described  as  such.  It  happens  that  in  children  a  sympto- 
matic remittent  fever  arises  from  a  variety  of  local  causes,  as  dentition, 
intestinal  worms,  subacute  gastro-intestiual  inflammation,  etc.  But  all 
such  oases  should  be  excluded  from  our  consideration  of  remittent  fever, 
as  clearly  as  we  distinguish  the  continued  fever  of  pneumonia  or  bron- 
chitis from  that  of  typhus  or  typhoid. 
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There  is  an  essential  remittent  fever  of  children  due  to  malaria.  The 
same  conditions  which  produce  intermittent  fever  do,  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases,  produce  a  fever  which  does  not  intermit,  but  continues  with 
more  or  less  pronounced  exacerbations  a  certain  number  of  days,  when  it 
ceases  or  becomes  intermittent.  Those  who  practice  in  malarious  localities 
notice  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  remittent  fever  among  children 
than  adults,  because  their  constitutions  are  less  able  to  resist  the  malarial 
poison,  so  that  an  exposure  which  in  an  adult  would  produce  n\i]der  dis- 
ease, namely,  a  tertian  ague,  is  apt  to  cause  a  quotidian  or  remittent  in 
the  child.  In  young  and  feeble  infants  the  proportionate  number  who 
have  remittent  fever  is  large.  Cases,  too,  are  not  infrequent  in  localities 
not  malarious,  of  a  remittent  fever,  occurring  more  frequently  in  the 
spring  and  autumn  than  in  other  seasons.  Some  of  these  cases  are  per- 
haps a  mild  type  of  typhus,  but  in  most  instances  the  conditions  do  not 
appear  to  be  present  which  ordinarily  give  rise  to  typhus,  and  they  do  not 
occur  in  connection  with  cases  of  typhus  in  adults.  The  cause,  though 
obscure,  is  apparently  atmospheric. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  remittent  fever  vary  in  different  cases.  The  exacer- 
bations and  remissions  are  more  pronounced  in  some  than  others.  Even 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  fever  is  due  to  paludal  emanations,  and  occurs 
in  connection  with  cases  of  the  intermittent,  the  febrile  movement  may  be 
almost  uniform,  slight  exacerbations  occurring  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
day.  In  other  cases  the  exacerbations  and  remissions  are  pronounced,  the 
febrile  excitement  abating  in  a  perspiration.  Occasionally  the  fever  is 
higher  on  each  second  day.  Cephalalgia  is  common,  and  in  severe  cases 
delirium  and  stupor  are  not  infrequent.  There  may  be  distinct  remissions 
in  the  beginning,  and  afterwards,  for  a  few  days,  the  fever  be  pretty  uni- 
form, when  it  again  remits  or  ceases.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  light 
fur.  Thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  a  tendency  to  constipation,  scanty  and  high- 
colored  urine,  containing  |>erhaps  urates,  and  a  cough  due  to  mild  bron- 
chitis, are  common  symptoms. 

When  remittent  fever  is  due  to  marsh  emanations,  the  same  anatomical 
characters  are  doubtless  present  as  in  the  adult,  namely,  blood  containing 
more  or  less  pigmentary  matter,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  bronzing  of 
the  spleen,  and,  in  severe  cases,  of  the  liver,  and  sometimes  of  the  brain. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  is  not  always  easy.  On  the  one  hand,  local  diseases 
with  symptomatic  remittent  fever  are  to  be  excluded,  and,  on  the  other, 
typhus  and  typhoid.  The  discrimination  of  it  from  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers  is  practically  of  little  moment,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  between  it  and  the  local  diseases.  I  have 
known  one  of  the  acutest  diagnosticians  and  most  eminent  physicians  of 
New  York  mistake  incipient  meningitis  for  it,  a  mistake  indeed  not  un- 
common. The  points  involved  in  a  differential  diagnosb  will  be  consid- 
ered in  our  descriptions  of  the  local  diseases. 
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Treatment. — If  we  have  ascertained  by  a  careful  examination  that 
the  fever  is  remittent,  and  not  symptomatic  but  essential,  there  is  one 
remedy  which  is  required  in  nearly  all  cases,  namely,  quinia,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, cinchonia.  Mild  febrifuge  medicines,  with  light  diet,  may  be  first 
employed  in  sthenic  cases,  in  which  the  pulse  is  fnll  and  strong,  and  the 
quinia  given  when  the  fever  has  somewhat  abated.  The  diet  should  be 
bland,  but  nutritious,  and  the  bowels  be  kept  regularly  open  by  citrate  of 
magnesia  or  other  mild  aperient.  Bromide  of  potassium  or  hydrate  of 
chloral  may  be  occasionally  employed  as  recommended  in  the  treatment 
of  typhoid  fever,  to  produce  quietude  or  sleep,  in  cases  attended  by  de- 
lirium or  insomnia.  A  warm  mustard  foot-bath  and  cool  applications  to 
the  head  are  useful  in  such  cases. 


CHAPTER    III. 


TYPHOID  FEVER. 


Typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  occur  in  children,  but  the  former  is  mild 
and  infrequent,  rarely  occurring  except  when  adults  of  the  same  household 
are  affected.  It  requires  little  treatment,  except  good  nursing.  Typhoid 
fever,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  infrequent  in  children,  and,  as  it  presents 
certain  peculiarities  prior  to  the  age  of  puberty,  it  is  proper  to  describe  it 
in  this  connection.  This  disease  is  much  less  frequent  in  infancy  than  in 
childhood,  and  in  the  first  half  of  infancy  is  believed  to  be  rare.  Still, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  cases  in  the  first  years  of  life  are  not 
diagnosticated,  being  mistaken  for  subacute  and  protracted  entero-colitis. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  more  common  in  the  infant  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. Its  period  of  greatest  frequency  in  children  is  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  twelve  years. 

Causes. — It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  typhoid  fever  is  mildly 
contagious,  and  that  its  specific  principle  abounds  largely  in  the  dejections 
and  excretions  of  the  patient.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  communicable 
by  the  breath  of  the  patient,  or  exhalations  from  his  surface.  If  it  is,  it  is 
slightly  so,  while  numerous  observations  demonstrate  its  communicability 
through  the  use  of  night-stools  or  privies  which  contain  the  evacuations. 

There  is  little  doubt  also  that  typhoid  fever  orignates  de  nava^  caused 
by  the  miasm  produced  by  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  Numer- 
ous cases  have  been  observed  in  which  it  originated  from  defective  sewer- 
age, or  decaying  vegetables  in  cellars,  in  localities  in  which  no  case  had 
previously  been  observed.  The  germs  of  the  disease  may  not  only  be 
received  into  the  system  by  inspiration,  but  also  through  the  stomach,  for 
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the  use  of  well-water  which  contains  the  drainage  of  sewers  has  repeatedly 
been  known  to  cause  it  Boys  are  more  frequently  attacked  than  girls, 
according  to  some  statistics  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  Deteriora- 
tion of  the  health  from  general  causes  increases  the  liability  to  be  attacked. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  having  tuberculosis,  carcinoma,  heart  disease, 
and  probably  certain  other  visceral  lesions,  are  more  apt  to  escape  than 
those  in  health. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^As  typhoid  fever  is  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease, we  would  expect  to  fiod  early  and  important  changes  in  the  blood. 
No  alteration,  however,  has  been  discovered  in  this  fluid  peculiar  to  typhoid 
fever.  The  amount  of  fibrin  is  diminished  as  in  most  of  the  essential  fevers, 
and  its  coagulation  is  feeble,  forming,  when  the  blood  stands,  soft,  small 
and  dark  cldts.  When  the  fever  has  continued  for  some  time,  a  state  of 
ansemia  more  or  less  decided  supervenes,  in  which  the  amount  of  albumen 
and  blood-corpuscles  is  diminished.  Although  there  are  often  decided 
symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system,  no  constant  changes  have  been 
discovered  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  The  changes  observed  in  them 
when  death  has  occurred  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  for  the 
most  part  due  to  other  causes.  It  is  different  with  the  respiratory  system. 
After  the  first  week  of  typhoid  fever  bronchitis  is  almost  as  constant  as 
inflammation  of  the  fauces  in  scarlet  fever,  and  accordingly  we  find  in 
fatal  cases  redness  and  thickening  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
which  is  covered  with  a  viscid  and  ordinarily  scanty  secretion.  Hypo- 
static congestion  of  the  lungs,  with  more  or  less  oedema,  and  in  severe  and 
enfeebled  cases  hypostatic  pneumonia,  are  not  uncommon.  In  the  bron- 
chitis and  state  of  feebleness  we  have  the  causes  of  pulmonary  collapse^ 
and  this  lesion  is  not  infrequent  over  limited  portions  of  the  lungs,  especi- 
ally if  the  bronchitis  afiects  the  smaller  tubes. 

The  lesions  occurring  in  the  digestive  system  are  important.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  small  intestine  is  more  or  less  injected,  and  at  an 
early  period,  even  by  the  second  or  third  day,  the  patches  of  Peyer,  soli- 
tary glands,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mesenteric,  begin  to  enlarge.  It  has 
been  stated  by  high  authorities  that  the  enlargement  is  due  to  infiltration 
with  a  peculiar  substance,  which  has  been  termed  the  typhous  material. 
I  have  made  microscopic  examination  of  these  glands  in  typhoid  fever  of 
the  adult,  and  have  found  a  notable  increase  of  the  small  round  granular 
cells  of  which  these  glands  are  composed.  I  do  not,  therefore,  doubt  that 
the  enlargement  is  due  mainly  to  hyperplasia  of  the  cellular  elements  of 
the  glands,  though  there  is  probably  infiltration  to  a  certain  extent  of 
inflammatory  products  between  the  cells.  The  mucous  membrane  over  the 
glands  undergoes  inflammatory  thickening  and  softening.  In  the  adult, 
sloughing  of  this  membrane  is  frequent,  with  the  disintegration  of  the 
glands  and  their  elimination  into  the  intestines,  producing  ulcers,  small 
and  circular,  corresponding  with  the  site  of  the  solitary  glands,  large  and 
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oval  or  irregular,  corresponding  with  the  site  of  the  agminate.  Disinte- 
gration of  these  glands  and  the  formation  of  ulcers  are  less  frequent  id 
children  than  in  adults.  In  the  adult,  who  recovers,  the  mesenteric  glands, 
and  those  of  the  solitary  and  agminate  which  are  not  destroyed,  return  to 
their  normal  state  hy  fatty  degeneration,  liquefaction  and  absorption  of  the 
redundant  cells.  In  the  child  this  is  the  common  result,  instead  of  slough- 
ing and  disintegration,  as  regards  both  the  solitary  and  agminate  glands, 
and  uniform  result  as  regards  the  mesenteric,  and  I  may  add  bronchial 
glands,  which  are  also  in  a  state  of  hyperplasia.  The  absence  of  ulceration 
or  its  slight  extent  affords  explanation  of  the  fact  that  intestinal  perfora- 
tion is  very  rare  in  children. 

The  spleen  gradually  enlarges,  often  to  twice  the  normal  size,  has  a  dark 
red  color,  and  is  softened.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  possesses  great  diag- 
nostic value  in  those  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  obscure.  For  while 
very  similar  intestinal  lesions  may  occur  inr  chronic  entero-colitis,  the  co- 
existence of  these  lesions  with  the  splenic  enlargement  and  softening  shows 
the  constitutional  nature  of  the  affection. 

In  cases  which  are  severe,  and  which  present  a  decidedly  adynamic 
type,  the  muscles  become  soft  and  flabby,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  feeble, 
and  more  or  less  passive  congestion  of  the  viscera  results.  In  such  cases 
congestion  of  the  kidneys  and  albuminuria  are  not  infrequent. 

Symptoms. — ^Typhoid  fever  has  a  prodromic  stage  of  a  few  days,  some- 
times of  a  week  or  more,  in  which  the  child  appears  languid,  indisposed  to 
play,  and  has  little  appetite,  but  complains  of  no  pain  unless  occasional 
slight  headache,  and  has  no  symptom  which  would  lead  the  friends  or  even 
physicians  to  suspect  the  grave  nature  of  the  disease  which  impended.  By 
and  by  a  slight  fever  occurs. 

The  febrile  movement,  which  gradually  becomes  more  pronounced,  re- 
mits, but  does  not  cease  in  the  morning,  and  ha^  evening  exacerbations. 
After  the  first  week  of  fever  the  remissions  are  less  marked,  but  the  fever 
b  not  uniform  at  any  period  in  its  course.  Hence  some  of  our  ablest  writers 
on  diseases  of  children  continue  to  designate  typhoid  fever  of  children  re- 
mittent fever,  fully  aware  of  its  identity  with  typhoid  fever  of  the  adult. 
As  the  case  advances,  the  appetite  fails,  all  solid  food  being  refused,  and 
liquid  food  being  taken  more  from  thirst  than  hunger.  The  tongue  in  the 
first  week  is  covered  with  a  light  mobt  fur,  and  in  some  patients  through- 
out the  course  of  the  disease,  but  in  others  having  a  graver  type  of  the  fever 
the  tongue  after  the  first  week  is  dry  and  brown.  During  the  prodromic 
p^iod,  and  in  the  first  week,  the  bowels  act  regularly,  or  are  slightly  re- 
laxed, and  they  are  readily  affected  by  purgative  medicines.  After  the 
first  week  there  is  in  most  children  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  which  requires 
now  and  then  the  use  of  astringents,  the  stools  being  watery  and  brown,  or 
dark  yellow.  The  abdominal  walls  are  seldom  retracted,  but  prominent, 
especially  after  the  first  week,  in  consequence  of  meteorism  which  is  present 
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in  children  as  well  as  adults.  Sometimes  there  is  apparent  tenderness,  when 
pressure  is  made  over  the  right  iliac  region,  but  this  must  not  be  confounded 
with  hypersesthesia,  which  is  common  in  the  commencement  of  febrile  dis- 
eases in  children,  and  which  is  observed  especially  upon  the  abdomen,  chest, 
and  inner  part  of  the  thighs. 

The  respiration  in  the  first  week  b  slightly  accelerated,  as  it  is  in  all 
febrile  diseases.  In  the  second  week,  and  subsequently  when  bronchitis  is 
developed,  the  respiration  is  ordinarily  more  accelerated,  though  not  in  a 
marked  degree,  unless  in  those  exceptional  instances  in  which  there  is  an 
abundant  collection  of  mucus  in  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes.  A  cough  is 
always  present,  dependent  on  the  bronchitis,  and  varying  in  character  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  aud  stage  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  first  days  of 
the  fever  it  is  infrequent,  and  hacking ;  at  a  later  stage  it  is  more  frequent, 
and  not  so  dry,  though  in  cases  of  ordinary  severity  the  amount  of  expec- 
toration is  inconsiderable.  Hypostatic  congestion,  oedema,  hypostatic  pneu- 
monia, splenization,  or  thickening  of  the  alveolar  walls,  and  collapse,  which 
may  and  some  of  which  not  infrequently  do  occur  in  the  advanced  disease, 
increase  more  or  less  the  frequency  of  the  respiration  and  the  cough,  and 
modify  the  physical  signs. 

The  pulse  in  the  first  week,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  from  100  to  110  or  115. 
It  gradually  becomes  more  accelerated,  numbering  in  the  second  week  120 
or  more ;  in  grave  cases  even  160.  The  more  frequent  the  pulse,  the  greater 
the  danger  and  more  unfavorable  the  prognosis.  During  the  exacerbations 
the  number  of  pulsations  per  minute  is  15  or  20  more  than  in  the  remis- 
sions. The  change  in  temperature  corresponds  with  that  of  the  pulse,  being 
from  1^  to  2°  higher  in  the  exacerbation  than  remission.  The  extremes  of 
temperature  in  cases  of  ordinary  severity  are  about  lOP  and  104®.  A 
temperature  above  105®  shows  a  grave,  probably,  a  malignant,  type  of  the 
disease,  or  else  a  serious  complication. 

There  is  great  variation  as  regards  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous 
system.  Headache  is  common  in  the  prodromic  and  initial  stages,  after 
which  it  ceases.  A  few  are  delirious  even  from  an  early  period,  screaming 
loudly,  or  muttering  incoherently,  but  the  majority  are  quiet,  having,  in- 
deed, a  degree  of  mental  dulness,  but  being  able  to  appreciate  questions 
when  aroused,  and  answering  correctly.  Subsultus  tendinum  and  car- 
phologia,  which  some  exhibit,  show  that  there  is  profound  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system.  Epistaxis  occurs  occasionally  in  the  first  week  as  in 
the  adult,  but  is  not  abundant. 

The  rose-colored  eruption  appears  in  children  as  well  as  adults  between 
the  sixth  and  twelfth  days,  but  is  more  frequently  absent  in  the  former 
than  latter;  sometimes  the  number  of  spots  is  less  than  half  a  dozen. 
Budamina  are  common  in  the  second  and  third  weeks,  and  perspirations 
may  occur  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  fever,  but  without  ameliora- 
tion of  symptoms.    More  or  less  deafness  is  common,  being  in  most  in- 
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stances  a  purely  nervous  symptom,  without,  therefore,  any  structural 
change  in  the  ear,  but  it  is  possible,  as  has  been  suggested  by  certain 
writers,  that  it  sometimes  results  from  inflammatory  thickening  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  or  external  meatus,  or  to  a  weakened  and  flabby  state  of 
the  muscles  of  the  ear. 

The  duration  of  typhoid  fever  is  not  uniform ;  while  mild  cases  may  end 
in  two  weeks,  those  of  a  severer  type  continue  three  or  even  four.  The 
patient  becomes  progressively  more  emaciated  and  feeble.  In  protracted 
and  severe  cases  his  condition  seems  very  unpromising  to  one  not  familiar 
with  the  clinical  history  of  the  fever.  Pale,  emaciated,  and  feeble,  prob- 
ably passing  his  evacuations  in  bed,  taking  little  notice  of  objects  around 
him,  he  presents,  at  the  close  of  the  third  week,  an  appearance  of  helpless- 
ness, notwithstanding  the  best  of  nursing,  and  the  constant  employment  of 
sustaining  measures,  which  is  truly  discouraging. 

Complications. — The  chief  complications  of  typhoid  fever  are  broncho- 
pneumonia, already  sufficiently  described,  enteritis,  intestinal  haemorrhage, 
peritonitis,  otitis,  parotiditis,  and  muguet.  In  one  instance  I  lost  a  patient 
about  ten  years  old,  in  whom  the  fever  had  nearly  terminated,  by  the 
sudden  accession  of  croup.  There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  ordinary  cases, 
more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages,  and 
of  the  intestines  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  patches  of  Peyer.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how,  under  circumstances  which  may  arise  in  the  fever 
favorable  to  the  development  of  mucous  inflammations,  the  bronchitis  and 
enteritis  may  so  increase  as  to  constitute  complications.  They  are  the  most 
frequent  of  the  serious  complications. 

Intestinal  haemorrhage  is  an  occasional  accident.  Hillier  met  four  cases 
in  thirty  of  the  fever.  It  indicates  the  presence  of  ulcers  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  intestines.  The  younger  the  child,  the  less  the  liability  to  it. 
Some,  in  whom  it  has  occurred,  recover,  but  others  die.  Otitis,  com- 
mencing with  pain,  and  producing  a  discharge  which  may  continue  for 
weeks,  is  not  rare,  though  less  frequent  than  in  scarlet  fever.  The  otitis 
is  commonly  external,  but  it  may,  in  scrofulous  subjects,  extend  to  the 
middle  ear. 

Intestinal  perforation  is  more  rare  in  children  than  in  adults,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  statement  already  made,  that  intestinal  ulceration  is 
less  frequent  and  extensive  in  them.  Statistics  show  that  perforation  oc- 
curs only  once  in  232  cases.  Therefore,  as  perforation  is  the  common 
cause  of  peritonitis  in  this  disease,  this  inflammation  is  a  rare  complica- 
tion. Peritonitis  may,  however,  occur  in  typhoid  fever  without  perfora- 
tion. In  one  such  case  (an  adult)  in  the  fever  wards  attached  to  Charity 
Hospital,  local  peritonitis  with  fibrinous  exudation  occurred  opposite  two 
ulcerated  patches  of  Peyer,  the  ulcers  extending  nearly  to  the  peritoneum, 
but  not  perforating.    The  lesions  observed  in  this  case  throw  light  on 
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those  cases  of  peritonitis  complicating  typhoid  fever  which  recover,  the 
cause  of  which  has  received  a  different  explanation. 

In  advanced  and  greatly  debilitated  cases,  thrush  sometimes  appears  in 
the  interior  of  the  mouth,  and  upon  the  fauces.  It  is  always  an  unfavor- 
able prognostic  symptom  in  children  suffering  from  chronic  or  protracted 
disease.     Parotiditis  is  also  a  rare  complication. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  is  more  difficult  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  the 
younger  the  child  the  greater  the  difficulty.  In  infants  protracted  entero- 
colitis, with  febrile  actioa  and  dry  furred  tongue,  cannot  in  certain  cases  be 
positively  diagnosticated  from  typhoid  fever  by  the  symptoms  and  clinical 
history.  Typhoid  fever  is  believed,  however,  to  be  rare  at  this  age.  When, 
however,  as  now  and  then  happens,  a  young  child  presents  the  symptoms 
characteristic  of  protracted  subacute  entero-colitis,  or  typhoid  fever,  and 
older  members  of  the  household  have  the  fe^er,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  case  is  one  of  the  latter  disease,  and  it  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

Even  in  older  children  typhoid  fever  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  simple 
subacute  enteritis,  or  entero-colitis,  or  vice  versA,  The  following  facts  aid 
in  the  differential  diagnosis.  In  typhoid  fever  there  is  total  loss  of  ap- 
petite, while  in  the  subacute  intestinal  inflammation  food  is  not  entirely 
refused.  Diarrhoea  commences  early  in  the  inflammation,  while  in  the 
fever  it  is  not  ordinarily  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days.  The  tender- 
ness of  the  fever  is  either  not  appreciable,  or  it  is  located  in  the  right  iliac 
region ;  in  the  other  disease  it  is  general  over  the  abdomen,  or  located  in 
the  umbilical  region.  In  typhoid  fever  there  is  bronchitis  with  a  cough 
which  is  absent  in  the  inflammation.  In  typhoid  fever  there  are  certain 
other  symptoms,  more  or  fewer  of  which  are  present  in  most  cases,  and 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  intestinal  diseases,  except  as  a  coincidence; 
for  example,  headache,  epistaxis,  stupor,  delirium,  and  perhaps  the  rose- 
colored  spots. 

Typhoid  fever  may  be  mistaken  for  meningitis^  during  the  first  week, 
but  in  meningitis  there  is  more  constipation,  irritability  of  stomach,  and 
less  elevation  of  temperature.  Moreover,  in  meningitis,  at  a  comparatively 
early  stage,  we  are  able  to  detect  patches  of  congestion  of  the  features 
comiqg  and  disappearing  suddenly ;  and  slight  inequality  of  the  pupils,  or 
their  oscillation  when  the  light  ia  uniform ;  signs  which  are  lacking  in 
typhoid  fever.  In  a  doubtful  case  the  ophthalmoscope  might  be  employed, 
which  in  meningitis  discloses  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  retina,  oedema, 
etc.,  anatomical  changes  which  do  not  pertain  to  typhoid  fever. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever  and  acute  tuberculosis  may 
be  made  by  attention  to  the  following  points.  In  tuberculosis  there  is 
cough,  with  some  acceleration  of  respiration  from  the  first,  without  epis- 
taxis, stupor,  or  other  nervous  symptoms,  and  without  the  abdominal 
symptoms  which  are  so  prominent  in  the  fever. 

Duration. — ^The  duration  of  typhoid  fever  varies  from  two  to  about 
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four  weeks,  but  complieatioos  which  may  arise,  may  protract  the  febrile 
movement.  Recovery  from  a  severe  and  protracted  attack  is  slow,  several 
weeks  or  even  months  elapsing  before  complete  restoration  to  health.  A 
tendency  to  diarrhoea  often  continues  several  weeks  after  the  fever  proper 
ceases,  necessitating  a  rigid  oversight  of  the  diet,  and  the  occasional  em- 
ployment of  astringents. 

Prognosis. — A  much  larger  percentage  of  children  recover  than  of 
adults.  Although  there  is  great  emaciation  with  loss  of  strength,  recovery 
may  be  confidently  predicted,  provided  that  no  serious  complication 
occurs.  In  fatal  cases  which  I  have  met,  the  unfavorable  result  occurred 
as  a  rule  from  the  complications,  rather  than  directly  from  the  malady. 
The  condition  in  which  severe  typhoid  fever  leaves  a  patient  is  favorable 
to  the  development  of  tubercles,  and  now  and  then  they  occur,  disappoint- 
ing our  expectations  and  prediction  of  recovery. 

Treatment. — As  typhoid  fever  is  self-limited,  the  treatment  required 
in  ordinary  cases  is  simple.  It  should  be  of  a  sustaining  nature,  both  as 
regards  diet  and  medicinal  agents,  and  any  untoward  symptoms  should  be 
promptly  met  by  appropriate  measures.  The  food  should  be  in  liquid 
form  ;  solid  food  is,  indeed,  in  most  cases,  refused.  Beef  tea,  milk,  rice  or 
barley-water,  with  milk,  may  be  allowed  from  the  first.  Mild  cases  require 
no  stimulants,  still  the  moderate  use  of  wine  is  not  contraindicated  in  such 
cases,  and  may  be  allowed  at  an  early  period.  In  grave  cases,  character- 
ized by  a  dry  and  furred  tongue,  and  quick  and  compressible  pulse, 
milk-punch  or  wine-whey  should  be  employed  in  suitable  quantity  at  reg- 
ular intervals. 

When  the  fever  is  mild  and  pursuing  its  normal  course,  one  of  the 
mineral  acids,  as  the  dilute  muriatic,  or  even  a  simple  febrifuge  may  be 
employed,  as  spts.  setheris  nitrosi,  with  syrup  of  ipecacuanha. 

B.  SpU.  aether,  nit.,  3ij. 
Syr.  ipecac,  3iij. 
Syr.  simplic,  ^jss.     Miece. 
Dose,  one  teaBpoonful  every  three  hourd  to  a  child  of  six  years. 

If  the  febrile  moveraept  is  considerable,  or  if  it  has  distinct  evening 
exacerbations,  quinine  is  indicated,  and  in  asthenic  cases  it  may  be  em- 
ployed in  smaller  doses  as  a  tonic.  In  such  conditions  it  will  be  found 
useful.  In  cases  attended  with  great  restlessness  or  delirium,  an  appropri- 
ate dose  of  bromide  of  potassium  or  hydrate  of  chloral  at  night,  will  pro- 
cure rest,  and  be  followed  by  no  unfavorable  result.  I  prefer  the  hydrate 
of  chloral  given  in  a  small  dose.  A  single  dose  of  two  or  three  grains  of 
this  agent  will  generally  be  sufficient.  For  the  diarrhoea,  I  ordinarily 
prescribe  paregoric,  with  half  its  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  of  catechu 
in  chalk  mixture.  The  state  of  ansemia  which  is  present  in  the  advanced 
disease  and  in  convalescence  requires  the  employment  of  iron.  The  citrate 
of  iron  and  quinine  will,  under  such  circumstances,  be  found  useful. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

CEREBRO-SPINAL  FEVER. 

Cerebrospinal  fever,  designated  also  spotted  fever,  tetanoid  fever,  and 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  is  an  epidemic  constitutional  disease,  manifesting 
itself  by  lesions  and  symptoms  which  pertain  chiefly  to  the  nervous  system. 
Descriptions  of  occasional  epidemics,  which  appear  to  have  been  of  this 
malady,  have  been  left  us  by  writers  as  far  back  as  the  fifleenth  century, 
but  it  was  not  clearly  discriminated  from  typhus  on  the  one  hand,  and  local 
inflammatory  aflections  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  on  the  other,  till  after 
the  present  century  commenced. 

Few  diseases  more  urgently  demand  elucidation  than  this,  for  while  it 
is  very  fatal,  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  views  of  physicians  in  regard  to 
its  causes,  nature,  and  proper  treatment.  As  cerebro-spinal  fever  results 
*  from  some  pervading  cause,  probably  as  we  will  see  atmospheric,  we  would 
expect  to  observe  effects  of  this  cause,  in  some  other  way,  in  addition  to 
the  disease  of  which  we  are  treating.  Accordingly,  the  histories  of  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  epidemics  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  show  an  unusual  preva- 
lence of  pneumonias  of  an  ataxic  type,  and  sometimes  also  of  pharyngitis, 
in  addition  to  the  cerebro-spinal  disease,  aud  this  disease  is  sometimes  com- 
plicated by  congestion,  and  less  frequently  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
The  prevalence  of  typhoid  pneumonias  during  cerebro-spinal  fever  was 
long  ago  observed.  Thus,  in  Bascome's  history  of  epidemics,  it  is  stated 
that  "  epidemic  encephalitis  and  malignant  pneumonias  prevailed  in  Ger- 
many (Webber)  in  the  sixteenth  century."  In  this  country,  in  the  epidemics 
of  cerebro-spinal  fever  from  1811  to  1815,  pharyngeal  and  pneumonic  in- 
flammations were  unusually  frequent.  In  more  reoent  epidemics  observers 
have  not  so  often,  but  have  occasionally,  recorded  the  prevalence  of  pneu- 
monias in  connection  with  cases  of  the  cerebro-spinal  disease.  Accordingly, 
Webber,  who  has  examined  the  histories  of  the  various  epidemics,  describes 
in  his  prize  essay  a  second  variety  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  which  he  desig- 
nates pneumonic,  in  which  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  involved  but  slightly, 
or  not  at  all,  and  the  brunt  of  the  disease  falls  upon  the  respiratory  organs. 
In  certain  epidemics,  according  to  him,  the  pneumonic  form  is  common, 
while  in  others  it  is  infrequent. 

During  the  time  when  the  recent  epidemic  in  New  York  City  was  at  its 
maximum,  an  unusually  large  number  of  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  of  an 
asthenic  type,  and  I  may  add,  I  think,  of  pharyngitis,  occurred ;  and  while 
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cerebro-spinal  fever  rarely  affected  those  above  the  age  of  fifty  years,  raany 
of  those  with  pneumonia  were  old  people.  According  to  the  statistics  of 
the  New  York  Health  Board,  there  were  1707  deaths  from  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  exclusive  of  phthisis,  during  the  four  months  from 
February  1st  to  June  Ist,  1872,  when  the  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  fever 
was  at  its  height,  while  during  the  remaining  eight  months  of  the  year 
there  were  only  1336  deaths  from  the  same  diseases ;  and  I  need  not  add 
that  deaths  from  affections  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  are  largely  from 
pneumonia.  Moreover,  I  am  of  opinion,  from  my  own  observations,  that 
many  of  the  cases  of  pneumonia,  during  that  period,  presented  symptoms 
of  greater  gravity  than  usually  accompany  this  form  of  inflammation  of 
the  same  extent.  The  patients  were  greatly  prostrated  from  the  first,  and 
in  some  of  them  febrile  movement,  muscular  pains,  restlessness,  or  delirium 
preceded  for  hours  or  even  days  the  pneumonic  symptoms,  affording  evi- 
dence that  the  lung  disease,  if  not  due  entirely  to  the  same  atmospheric 
conditions  which  give  rise  to  cerebro-spinal  fever,  was  at  least  under  their 
influence.  Although  it  is  probable  that  pneumonia  occurring  during  an 
epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  is  in  most  instances  a  strictly  local  malady, 
as  it  is  at  ordinary  times,  more  or  less  modified  perhaps  by  the  epidemic 
influence,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Webber's  view  is  correct,  that  there 
are  occasional  cases  of  true  cerebro-spinal  fever,  in  which  the  local  mani- 
festations are  chiefly  in  the  lungs ;  cases  in  which  the  cerebro-spinal  affec- 
tion is  of  less  importance  apparently  than  the  pulmonic.  I  might  relate 
striking  examples,  observed  in  the  New  York  epidemic  of  1872. 

In  one  case  three  prominent  physicians,  one  of  them  known  throughout 
the  country  as  an  excellent  diagnostician,  pronounced  the  disease  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  but  on  the  sixth  day,  the  cerebro-spinal  symptoms  hav- 
ing considerably  abated,  pneumonia  occurred,  and  afterwards  the  pulmo- 
nary symptoms  predominated. 

Cause. — Does  the  cause  af  cerebro-spinal  fever  emanate  from  the  soilf 
Facts  show  that  it  does  not.  Most  of  the  epidemics  commence  in  winter 
when  the  ground  b  frozen ;  the  disease  occurs  in  valleys,  and  on  hilltops, 
and  upon  all  varieties  of  soil ;  it  invades  one  district,  passes  over  another 
adjoining,  and  affects,  perhaps,  a  third  beyond,  although  the  geological 
formation  of  all  is  the  same. 

Does  the  cause  exist  in  Hie  diet,  as  some  competent  observers  have  sup- 
posed? The  following  facts,  I  believe,  are  sufficient  to  justify  a  negative 
answer :  Of  two  adjacent  localities,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  diet  of  the 
inhabitants  is  the  same,  one  escapes  and  the  other  is  visited  by  the  epi- 
demic ;  an  epidemic  sometimes  prevails  here  and  there  over  an  area  of 
many  thousand  miles,  as  recently  in  North  America.  It  is  hardly  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  any  deleterious  property  would  occur  in  the  food  over 
so  wide  a  territory.  An  epidemic  ceases,  although  the  food  of  the  people 
continues  the  same.    Infants  at  the  breast,  having  only  the  mother's  milk, 
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are  sometimes  affected,  and  likewise  certain  animals,  whose  food  is  very 
different  from  that  of  man,  and  finally  the  most  careful  examinations  have 
hitherto  failed  to  discover  any  change  in  the  cereals,  or  other  food,  or  nox- 
ious principle  sufficient  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  over  a 
wide  extent  of  territory. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  that  the  cause  exists  in  the  atmos- 
phere, though  so  subtle  that  we  may  never  be  able  to  detect  it.  Cerebro- 
spinal fever  is  indeed  one  of  many  examples  in  corroboration  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  HumBoldt,  that  there  is  no  subject  of  scientific  inquiry 
more  obscure  than  the  laws  which  control  epidemics.  Among  the  meteor- 
ological conditions  which  favor  the  occurrence  of  this  disease,  cool  weather 
has  already  been  alluded  to.  Statistics  collected  in  Prance  and  the  United 
States  show  that,  while  166  epidemics  occurred  in  the  six  months  com- 
mencing with  December,  only  50  occurred  in  the  remaining  six  months  of 
the  year.  According  to  Professor  Hirsch,  whose  statistics  were  obtained 
largely  from  Central  Europe,  there  were  57  epidemics  in  winter  or  winter 
and  spring,  11  in  spring,  6  between  spring  and  autumn,  4  commencing  in 
autumn  and  extending  into  winter  or  winter  and  spring,  and  6  lasting 
through  the  entire  year. 

All  observers  have  remarked  the  fact  that  anti-hygienic  conditions, 
though  obviously  subordinate  to  the  unknown  atmospheric  cause,  never- 
theless strongly  predispose  to  this  disease.  Hence,  soldiers  in  barracks 
and  the  poor  in  tenement  houses  suffer  most  severely.  During  the  recent 
epidemic  in  New  York,  unusually  severe  or  multiple  cases  occurred  for  the 
most  part  where  there  were  obvious  anti-hygienic  conditions,  as  in  apart- 
ments which  were  unusually  crowded  and  filthy,  or  in  tenements  around 
which  refuse  had  collected  or  which  had  defective  drainage.  The  inter- 
esting chart,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Moreau  Morris  for  the 
Health  Board,  shows  that  comparatively  few  cases  occurred  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  city  where  the  sanitary  conditions  were  good.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, agree  with  Professor  Hirsch  that  the  greater  crowding,  domiciliary 
and  personal  uncleanliness,  and  imperfect  ventilation  in  the  cool  than  in 
the  warm  months,  explain  the  fkct  that  epidemics  occur  chiefly  in  winter 
and  early  spring ;  for  in  clean  and  well- ventilated  apartments,  in  sparsely 
settled  and  salubrious  localities,  epidemics  occur  for  the  most  part  in  these 
seasons.  Anti-hygienic  conditions  probably  predispose  to  this  disease  in 
the  same  way,  and  no  more  than  to  any  other  grave  epidemic  which  hap- 
pens to  be  prevailing,  as,  for  example,  to  Asiatic  cholera,  whose  ravages 
are  largely  in  the  crowded  and  uncleanly  quarters  of  the  poor. 

Is  cerebrO'SpincU  fever  propagated  by  contagion  f — It  is  the  almost  unani- 
mous opinion  of  those  who  are  most  competent  to  judge  from  their  obser- 
vations, that  it  is  either  not  contagious  or  is  so  only  in  a  very  slight 
degree.  It  is  certain  that  the  vast  majority  of  cases  occur  without  the 
possibility  of  personal  communication.    Thus,  in  the  commencement  of  ad 
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epidemic,  the  first  patients  are  affected  here  and  there  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  often  miles  apart,  and  throughout  an  epidemic  usually  only 
one  is  seized  in  a  family.  Children  may  be  around  the  bedside  of  the 
patient,  passing  in  and  out  of  the  room  without  restriction,  and  yet  we 
can  confidently  predict  that  none  of  them  will  contract  the  disease  if  there 
are  proper  ventilation  and  cleanliness.  And  when  two  or  more  cases  oc- 
cur in  a  family,  it  commences  at  such  irregular  intervals  in  the  different 
patients  that  the  presumption  is  strong  that  they  receive  it  from  the  same 
extraneous  source,  and  not  one  from  the  other,  ibr  contagious  diseases 
usually  have  a  pretty  uniform  incubative  period.  Thus,  in  the  Brown 
family,  treated  by  the  late  Dr.Sewall  (N,  Y,  Med,  /?ec.,  July,  1872),  the  first 
child  sickened  January  30th,  and  the  remaining  five  children  at  intervals 
respectively  of  6,  7, 11,  25,  and  45  days.  The  following  have  been  my 
observations  relating  to  this  point : 

Single  cases,  No.  39  (4  adults). 

Two  in  a  family.  No.  16  (8  families). 

Three  in  a  family,  No.  3  (1  family). 

In  most  of  the  39  families  in  which  single  cases  occurred,  there  were 
children  who  were  allowed  free  intercourse  with  the  patients.  Is  there 
any  other  malady  of  childhood  known  to  be  infectious,  which  affords  such 
a  record  of  non-contagion  ?  In  those  instances  in  which  two  in  a  family 
took  the  fever,  those  who  were  last  attacked  did  not  seem  to  receive  it 
from  those  who  were  first  affected,  for  the  reason  already  stated,  namely, 
the  very  variable  intervals  between  the  two  cases  in  the  different  families. 
The  facts,  in  the  family  in  which  three  cases  occurred,  did  seem  to  lend 
support  to  the  doctrine  of  contagion.  A  boy,  twelve  years  of  age,  died  of 
cerebro-spinal  fever,  and  was  buried  on  Saturday  or  Sunday.  On  the 
following  Monday  the  mother  washed  the  linen  of  the  boy,  which  had 
accumulated,  and  within  two  days  was  herself  affected  with  the  disease. 
She  and  her  infant,  who  was  also  seized  with  it,  died.  Were  such  cases 
frequent  or  not  infrequent,  the  argument  in  favor  of  contagion  would  cer- 
tainly be  strong ;  but  as  they  are  infrequent  it  is  proper  to  accept  any 
other  reasonable  explanation  instead.  The  state  of  the  bedding  and 
apartments,  as  observed  by  me,  was  such  as  to  render  the  atmosphere  in 
which  this  family  lived  noxious  in  a  high  degree,  and  therefore  such  as  to 
attract  the  prevailing  epidemic.  Moreover,  the  mother,  exhausted  by  her 
long  watching,  and  deprived  of  needed  sleep  (for  the  boy  was  several  days 
sick),  instead  of  obtaining  the  required  rest,  rendered  her  system  more 
liable  to  the  fever  by  her  self-imposed  duties  on  the  day  following  the 
burial.  These  manifest  anti-hygienic  conditions  appeared  quite  sufficient, 
without  the  aid  of  any  contagious  principle,  to  explain  the  occurrence 
of  the  cases  in  this  severely  visited  family.  My  statistics,  therefoi*e,  har- 
monize with  the  doctrine  of  non-contagiousness,  but  it  is  obviously  very 
difficult  to  determine  from  clinical  experience  whether  an  epidemic  con- 
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stitutional  disease  is  absolutely  noD-eoDtagious,  or  contagious  in  a  very 
low  degree.  Cerebro-spinal  fever  is  one  or  the  other,  but  if  contagious  it 
is  apparently  less  so  than  either  typhoid  fever  or  Asiatic  cholera. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  thb  malady  sometimes  occurs 
among  the  lower  animals.  In  the  epidemic  of  1811,  in  Vermont,  Dr. 
Gallop  remarks  that  even  the  foxes  seemed  to  be  affected,  so  that  they 
were  killed  in  numbers  near  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants.  The  recent 
epidemic  in  New  York,  it  is  well  known,  prevailed  among  horses  several 
months  before  it  occurred  among  the  people.  It  was  common  and  fatal 
in  the  large  stables  of  the  city  car  and  stage  lines  in  1871,  while  among 
the  people  the  epidemic  did  not  properly  commence,  although  there  were 
previously  isolated  cases,  till  January,  1872.  It  has  been  asked  whether 
in  epidemics  like  this,  in  which  the  lower  animals  are  first  affected,  the 
disease  may  not  be  communicated  from  them  to  man  ?  This  obviously 
brings  up  the  question  of  contagiousness.  From  my  own  observations  I 
should  certainly  answer  in  the  negative,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain that  those  who  had  charge  of  the  affected  horses  in  the  recent  epi- 
demic, as  the  veterinary  surgeons  or  stablemen,  were  any  more  liable  to 
the  fever  than  others  who  were  not  so  exposed.  They  apparently  were 
not,  and  we  must,  therefore,  believe  that  this  disease  is  not  propagated 
from  one  species  of  animals  to  another,  certainly  no  more  than  from  one 
animal  to  another  in  the  same  species,  and  the  fact  that  different  animals 
are  affected  by  the  epidemic  is  due  to  the  potent  and  pervading  nature 
of  the  cause.  Cerebro-spinal  fever  is  indeed,  so  to  speak,  pandemic  in  a 
double  sense ;  on  the  one  hand  affecting  both  sexes,  different  ages,  and  all 
conditions  of  people  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  and  on  the  'other 
hand  different  species  of  animals,  but  with  little  or  no  contagiousness. 

Not  infrequently  we  are  able  to  discover  some  exciting  cause  of  the 
fever,  usually  an  exhausting  or  pei^urbating  influence  of  some  sort.  An 
individual  whose  system  is  affected  by  the  epidemic  influence,  and  is  there- 
fore predisposed  to  the  disease,  may,  perhaps,  escape  by  a  quiet  and  regu- 
lar mode  of  life ;  but  if  there  is  an  exciting  cause  of  the  nature  alluded 
to,  the  fever  may  be  developed.  Among  these  exciting  causes  may  be 
mentioned  overwork,  fatigue,  mental  excitement,  prolonged  abstinence 
from  food,  followed  by  over-eating,  and  the  use  of  indigestible  and  im- 
proper food.  Thus  in  one  instance  in  my  practice,  a  delicate  young 
woman  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  departments  in  a  well-known  Broadway 
store,  was  anxious  and  excited  and  her  energies  overtaxed  at  the  annual 
reopening.  Within  a  day  or  two  subsequently  the  disease  commenced. 
Another  patient,  a  boy,  was  seized  after  a  day  of  unusual  excitement  and 
expo^iure,  having  in  the  meantime  bathed  in  the  Hudson  when  the  we^ither 
was  quite  cool.  During  the  recent  epidemic  in  New  York  those  children 
seemed  to  me  especially  liable  to  be  attacked  who  were  subjected  to  the 
severe  discipline  of  the  public  schools,  returning  home  fatigued  and  hungry, 
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and  eating  heartily  at  a  late  hour.  In  one  instance  which  I  observed,  a 
school  girl  of  ten  years  returned  from  school  excited  and  crying,  because 
she  had  failed  in  her  examination  and  was  not  proquoted.  In  the  evening, 
after  she  had  closely  studied  her  lessons,  the  fever  commenced  with  violent 
headache.  Dr.  Frothingham  (Am.  Med.  Times,  April  30th,  1864)  writes  as 
follows  of  the  brigade  in  which  cerebro-spinal  fever  occurred  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac:  "Under  Gen.  Butterfield,  a  stern  disciplinarian  .... 
the  men  were  drilled  to  the  full  extent  of  their  powers — often  to  exhaus- 
tion. I  did  not  at  the  time  recognize  this  as  a  cause  of  the  disease  in 
question,  but  I  learn  that  in  the  present  epidemic  in  Pennsylvania  the 
attack  generally  follows  unusual  exertion  and  exposure  to  cold."  Observ- 
ers have  long  recognized  the  fact  of  such  exciting  causes.  Dr.  Gallop,  in 
his  history  of  the  epidemic  in  Vermont  in  1811,  directs  attention  to  the 
severity  of  the  disease  among  the  troops  under  Greneral  Dearborn,  who 
were  fatigued  by  marches,  and  greatly  dispirited  by  a  repulse  which  they 
had  sustained  from  the  British. 

Sex. — It  is  stated  by  writers  that  more  males  are  affected  than  females. 
Hospital  and  military  statistics  show  this ;  but  in  family  practice,  in  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  patients  are  children,  the  number  of  males  and 
females  is  about  equal.  Thus  in  75  cases  occurring  in  the  20th  and  22d 
wanb,  mainly  in  the  practice  of  two  other  physicians  and  myself,  I  find 
that  there  were  39  males  and  36  females.  Sixty-four  of  these  were  cliil- 
dren.  From  January  1st  to  November  1st,  1872,  905  cases  in  whir*h  the 
sex  was  stated  were  reported  to  the  Health  Board.  Of  these  48  \  were 
males,  and  421  females.  Dr.  Sanderson's  statistics  of  the  epidemic  in  the 
provinces  around  the  Vistula,  the  cases  being  chiefly  children,  give  also 
but  a  slight  excess  of  males.  Probably,  therefore,  the  sex  under  the  age 
of  puberty  makes  no  diflerence  in  the  liability  to  thb  disease,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  all  other  constitutional  affections.  Men  are  more 
liable  than  women,  only  when  they  lead  a  more  irregular  life,  and  are 
subject  to  more  privations  and  exposures. 

Age. — Children,  as  already  stated,  are  much  more  liable  to  cerebro- 
spinal fever  than  adults.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Health 
Board  relating  to  this  point,  the  cases  occurring  in  1872 : 

Under  1  year, 126 

Prom    1  to  6  years, 836 

»'       6  "  10     *' 204 

"     10  ♦»  16     " 106 

*'      15  "20     " 54 

"     20  "  80    " 79 

Over  30  years, 71 

Total, 976 
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Id  the  statistics  which  I  have  obtained  of  81  cases  occurring  in  the  20th 
and  22d  wards,  the  ages  were  as  follows : 

Under  1  year, 8 

From    1  to    8  years, 18 

<«       8  *♦     5     " 20 

"       5  "  10     " 17 

*•      10  ••  16     " 7 

Over  14  years, 11 

ToUl, 81 

It  is  seen  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  cases  in  the 
recent  epidemic  in  New  York  City  were  under  the  age  of  ten  years.  The 
statistics  of  other  epidemics  occurring  in  civil  practice  is  similar.  Thus 
Dr.  Sanderson,  in  examining  the  mortuary  statistics  of  the  epidemic  in 
Germany,  ascertained  that  there  had  been  218  deaths  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  and  only  17  above  that  age,  and  although  this  does  not 
show  the  exact  ratio  of  children  to  adults  in  the  entire  number  of  cases  it 
is  apparent  that  children  greatly  preponderated. 

The  more  advanced  the  age  after  childhood,  the  less  the  liability  to  this 
malady ;  so  that  after  the  middle  period  of  life  few  cases  occur,  and  after 
the  age  of  fifty  years  there  is  nearly  an  immunity.  The  oldest  two  in 
the  recent  epidemic,  of  whose  cases  I  have  the  records,  had  attained  the 
ages  respectively  of  47  and  63  years. 

Symptoms. — During  epidemics  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  we  are  now  and 
then  called  to  patients  who  present  certain  of  the  characteristic  symptoms, 
but  in  so  transient  and  mild  a  form  that  they  are  soon  restored  to  health. 
The  fever  is  said  to  have  aborted.     I  have  met  the  following  cases : 

A  boy  of  eight  years,  previously  well,  was  taken  with  headache,  vomit- 
ing, and  moderate  febrile  movement  on  April  2d,  1872.  The  evacuations 
were  regular,  and  no  local  cause  of  the  attack  could  be  discovered.  On 
the  following  day  the  symptoms  continued,  except  the  vomiting,  but  he 
seemed  somewhat  better.  On  April  4th  the  febrile  movement  was  more 
pronounced,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  was  drowsy  and  had  a  slight  convul- 
sion. The  forward  movement  of  his  head  was  apparently  somewhat 
restrained.  On  the  6th  the  symptoms  had  begun  to  abate,  and  in  about 
one  week  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack  his  health  was  fully 
restored. 

A  boy  aged  six  years,  was  well  till  the  second  week  in  May,  1872,  when 
he  became  feverish,  and  complained  of  headache.  At  my  first  visit.  May 
14th,  he  still  had  headache,  with  a  pulse  of  112.  The  pupils  were  sensi- 
tive to  light,  but  the  right  pupil  was  larger  than  the  left.  The  bromide  and 
iodide  of  potassium  were  prescribed  with  moderate  counter-irritation  be- 
hind the  ears.  The  headache  and  febrile  movement  in  a  few  days  abated, 
the  equality  of  the  pupils  was  restored,  and  within  a  little  more  than  a 
week  from  the  first  symptoms  he  fully  recovered. 
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Obviously  the  diagnosis,  when  symptoms  are  so  mild,  must  sometimes 
be  doubtful ;  but  as  observers  in  different  epidemics  report  such  cases,  it 
seems  proper  to  regard  them  with  perhaps  occasional  exceptions  as  genuine, 
but  aborted  cases.  The  epidemic  influence  acts  so  feebly  on  these  patients, 
or  their  ability  to  resist  it  is  so  great,  that  they  escape  with  a  short  and 
trivial  ailment. 

Occasionally,  also,  during  the  progress  of  an  epidemic,  we  meet  patients 
who  present  more  or  fewer  of  the  characteristic  symptoms,  but  in  so  mild  a 
form  that  they  are  never  seriously  sick,  and  never  entirely  lose  the  appe- 
tite, but  the  disease,  instead  of  aborting,  continues  about  the  usual  time. 

Thus,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1873, 1  was  called  to  a  girl  of  thirteen  years, 
who  had  been  seized  with  vomiting  followed  by  headache  in  the  last  week 
in  December.  During  a  period  of  six  to  eight  weeks,  or  till  nearly  the 
1st  of  March,  she  presented  the  following  symptoms :  Daily  paroxysmal 
headache,  often  most  severe  in  the  forenoon  ;  neuralgic  pain  in  the  left  hy- 
pochondriura,  and  sometimes  in  the  epigastric  region ;  pulse  and  tempera- 
ture sometimes  nearly  normal,  and  at  other  times  accelerated  and  elevated, 
both  with  daily  variations ;  inequality  of  the  pupils,  the  right  being  larger 
than  the  left  during  a  portion  of  the  sickness.  This  patient  was  never  so 
ill  as  to  keep  the  bed,  usually  sitting  quietly  during  the  day  in  a  chair,  or 
reclining  on  a  lounge,  and  she  never  fully  lost  her  appetite.  Quinia  had 
no  appreciable  effect  on  the  paroxysms  of  pain  or  fever. 

There  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  little  doubt  that  this  girl  was  affected  by 
the  epidemic,  but  so  mildly  that  there  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  much 
uncertainty  in  the  diagnosis.  Cases  like  this,  in  which  the  disease  is  so 
feebly  developed,  and  those  in  which  it  aborts,  though  they  deserve  recog- 
nition, evidently  should  not  be  employed  in  the  statistics. 

Mode  of  Commencement. — In  all  the  cases  which  I  have  observed, 
cerebro-spinal  fever  commenced  between  12  M.  and  6  a.m.,  and  in  the 
records  of  cases  published  by  others  the  time  of  commencement,  so  far  as 
I  have  observed,  was  between  the  same  hours.  The  fact  that  this  disease 
does  not  commence  after  the  repose  of  night  till  several  hours  of  the  day 
have  passed,  shows  the  propriety,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  of  enjoining  a 
quiet  and  regular  mode  of  life,  free  from  excitement,  and  with  sufficient 
hours  of  sleep  during  the  time  that  the  epidemic  is  prevailing. 

Cerebro-spinal  fever  usually  has  no  premonitory  stage,  or  it  is  so  slight 
as  to  escape  notice.  Exceptionally  there  are  certain  premonitions  for  a 
few  hours  or  days,  such  as  languor,  chilliness,  etc.  Premonitions  occur 
more  frequently  in  mild  than  in  severe  forms  of  the  fever.  The  ordinary 
mode  of  commencement  in  a  typical  or  somewhat  severe  case  is  as  follows: 
The  patient  has  a  rigor  or  chill,  or  rarely  two  or  three  of  them  at  irregular 
intervals  of  some  hours.  One  patient,  an  adult  female,  had  three  or  four 
pretty  severe  chills,  the  last  occurring,  from  recollection,  as  late  as  the 
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fourth  day.  Children  often  have  clonic  convulsions  in  place  of  the  chill,  or 
immediately  after  it,  partial  or  general,  slight  or  severe.  Apathy,  more  or 
less  profound  stupor,  or  less  frequently  delirium  succeeds.  In  the  gravest 
cases  semi-coma  occurs,  from  which  the  patient  is  with  difficulty  aroused, 
or  profound  coma,  which,  in  spite  of  prompt  and  appropriate  treatment, 
may  prove  spe^ily  fatal.  If  aroused  to  consciousness,  he  now  complains 
of  violent  headache,  with  or  without,  or  alternating  with  equally  severe 
neuralgic  pains  in  the  neck,  some  part  of  the  trunk,  or  in  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities. The  pupils  are  dilated,  or  less  frequently  contracted,  and  they 
respond  feebly,  or  not  at  all,  to  light.  Oiden  they  oscillate,  and  occasion- 
ally one  is  larger  than  the  other. 

Vomiting,  with  little  apparent  nausea,  is  also  an  early  and  prominent 
symptom,  evidently  having  a  cerebral  origin.  It  occurred  as  an  initial 
symptom  in  51  of  56  cases  observed  by  Dr.  Sanderson.  Of  61  cases 
observed  by  Dr.  Sewall  and  myself,  neither  its  presence  nor  absence  was 
recorded  in  13  cases,  its  absence  in  only  1,  and  its  presence  as  an  early 
symptom  in  48  cases. 

Unlike  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  the  temperature  is  usually  as  elevated, 
and  sometimes  more  so,  on  the  first  day  than  subsequently.  Indeed,  the 
highest  temperature  which  I  have  observed  in  any  case,  was  only  two  or 
three  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack  in  a  child  of  three 
years,  namely,  a  temperature  of  107f  °. 

Exceptionally  the  initial  symptoms  occur  in  a  more  gradual  manner, 
becoming  by  degrees  more  severe,  so  that  a  few  days  elapse  before  they  are 
so  pronounced  that  a  clear  diagnosis  is  possible.  The  febrile  movement, 
headache,  neuralgic  pains,  lassitude,  vomiting,  and  fretful  ness,  though 
pretty  uniformly  present  in  the  commencement,  are  not  in  these  cases  so 
severe  at  this  period  as  to  excite  any  apprehension. 

Symptoms  pertaining  to  the  Nervous  System. — Pain,  already  de- 
scribed as  an  initial  symptom,  continues  during  the  acute  period  of  the 
malady.  It  is  ordinarily  severe,  eliciting  moans  from  the  sufferer,  but'its 
intensity  varies  in  different  patients.  Its  most  frequent  seat  is  the  head, 
where  it  may  be  frontal  or  occipital.  It  is  described  as  sharp,  lancinating, 
or  boring.  It  is  also  common  in  the  neck,  especially  the  nucha,  the  epigas- 
trium, umbilical  and  lumbar  regions,  in  one  or  more  of  the  limbs,  and 
along  the  spine  (rachialgia).  It  shifts  from  place  to  place,  but  it  is  com- 
monly more  persistent  in  the  head  and  along  the  spine  than  elsewhere. 
The  patient,  if  old  enough  to  speak,  and  not  delirious  or  too  stupid,  oflen 
exclaims,  **  Oh  my  head  I"  from  the  intensity  of  his  suffering,  but  after  some 
moments  complains  equally  of  pain  in  some  other  part,  while  perhaps  the 
headache  has  ceased,  or  is  milder.  In  a  few  instances  the  headache  is  ab- 
sent, or  is  slight  and  transient,  while  the  pain  is  intense  elsewhere.  After 
some  days  the  pains  b^in  to  abate,  and  by  the  close  of  the  second  week 
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they  are  much  less  pronounced  than  previously.  Vertigo  occurs  with  the 
headache,  so  that  the  patient  reels  in  attempting  to  stand  or  walk.  Con- 
tributing to  the  unsteadiness  of  the  muscular  movements  is  a  notable  loss 
of  strength,  which  occurs  early  and  increases. 

The  state  of  the  patient's  mind  is  interesting.  It  is  well  expressed  in  or- 
dinary cases  by  the  term  apathy  or  indifference,  and  between  this  and  coma 
on  the  one  hand,  and  acute  delirium  on  the  other,  there  is  every  gradation 
of  mental  disturbance.  Sometimes  patients  seem  totally  unconscious  of 
the  words  or  presence  of  those  around  them,  when  it  appears  subsequently 
that  they  understood  what  was  said  or  done.  Delirium  is  not  infrequent, 
especially  in  the  older  children  and  adults.  Its  form  is  various,  most  fre- 
quently quiet  or  passive,  but  occasionally  maniacal,  so  that  forcible  restraint 
is  required.  It  sometimes  resembles  intoxication,  or  hysteria,  or  it  may 
appear  as  a  simple  delusion  in  regard  to  certain  subjects.  Thus  one  of  my 
patient^,  a  boy  of  five  years,  appeared  for  the  most  part  rational,  protruding 
his  tongue  when  requested,  and  ordinarily  answering  questions  correctly, 
but  he  constantly  mistook  his  mother,  who  was  always  at  his  bedside,  for 
another  person.  Severe  active  delirium  is  commonly  preceded  by  intense 
headache.  In  favorable  cases  the  delirium  is  usually  short,  but  in  the 
unfavorable  it  is  apt  to  continue  with  little  abatement  till  coma  super- 
venes. 

On  account  of  the  pain  and  disordered  state  of  mind,  patients  seldom  re- 
main quiet  in  bed,  unless  they  are  comatose,  or  the  disease  is  mild,  or  so 
far  advanced  that  muscular  movements  are  difficult  from  weakness.  In 
severe  cases  they  are  ordinarily  quiet  a  few  moments  as  if  slumbering,  and 
then,  aroused  by  the  pain,  roll  or  toss  from  one  part  of  the  bed  to  another. 
One  of  my  patients,  a  boy  of  five  years,  repeatedly  made  the  entire  circuit 
of  the  bed  during  the  spells  of  restlessness.  In  mild  cases  patients  lie  quiet, 
usually  with  their  eyes  closed,  except  when  disturbed. 

All  writers  record  a  general  hypersesthesia  of  the  skin.  Pew  patients 
that  are  not  in  a  state  of  profound  coma  are  free  from  it  during  the  first 
weeks,  and  it  increases  materially  the  suffering.  Frictions  upon  the  sur- 
face, and  even  slight  pressure  with  the  fingers  upon  certain  parts,  extort 
cries.  Grently  separating  the  eyelids  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  eyes, 
and  moving  the  limbs,  or  changing  the  position  of  the  head,  evidently  in- 
crease the  suffering,  and  are  resisted.  I  have  sometimes  observed  such 
outcries  from  slowly  introducing  the  thermometer  into  the  rectum,  that  I 
was  forced  to  believe  that  the  anal,  and  perhaps  rectal,  surface  was  also 
hypersensitive.  The  hypersesthesia  has  diagnostic  value,  for  there  is  no 
disease  with  which  cerebro-spinal  fever  is  likely  to  be  confounded  in  which 
it  is  so  great.  It  is  due  to  the  spinal  meningitis,  and  is  appreciable  even 
in  a  state  of  semi-coma. 

Tonic  contraction  of  certain  muscles,  or  groups  of  muscles,  is  present  in 
all  typical  cases.    In  a  small  proportion  of  patients  it  is  absent,  or  b  not  a 
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promioeiit  Bymptom,  oBmely,  in  those  in  whom  the  eocephalon  is  mainly 
involved,  the  spinal  cord  and  meninges  being  but  slightly  affected,  or  not 
at  all.  This  contraction  is  most  frequent  and  marked  in  the  muscles  of  the 
nucha,  causing  retraction  of  the  head,  but  it  is  also  common  in  the  poste- 
rior muscles  of  the  trunk,  producing  opisthotonos,  and  in  less  degree  in 
those  of  the  abdomen  and  lovrer  extremities,  and  hence  the  flesed  posi- 
tion of  the  thighs  and  legs,  in  which  patients  obtain  most  relief.    The  mus- 


cular contraction  is  not  an  initial  symptom.  I  have  ordinarily  first  ob- 
served it  about  the  close  of  the  second  day,  but  sometimes  as  early  as  the 
close  of  the  first  day,  and  in  other  instances  not  till  the  close  of  the  third 
day.  Attempts  to  overcome  the  rigidity,  as  by  bringing  forward  the 
bead,  are  very  painful,  and  cause  the  patient  to  resist.  In  young  chil- 
dren having  a  mild  form  of  the  fever  with  little  retraction  uf  Ihe  head, 
the  rigidity  is  sometimes  not  easily  detected.  I  have  been  able  in  these 
cases  to  satisfy  myself  and  the  friends  of  its  presence,  by  observing  the 
difficulty  with  which  the  head  is  brought  forward  on  presenting  to  the 
patient  a  tumbler  with  cold  water,  which  is  craved  on  account  of  the  thirst. 
The  usual  position  of  the  patient  in  bed  is  with  the  bead  thrown  back, 
the  thighs  and  legs  flexed,  with  or  without  forward  arching  of  the  spine 
(see  figure).  The  muscular  contraction  continues  from  three  to  five  weeks, 
more  or  less,  and  abates  gradually;  occasionally  it  continues  much  longer. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Griswold,  of  Thirtieth  Street,  I  was  allowed 
to  see  an  infant  of  seven  months  in  the  tenth  week  of  the  disease.  It  ex- 
hibited great  fretfulnese,  decided  prominence  of  the  anterior  fontanelle, 
probably  from  intracranial  serous  effusion,  and  marked  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  of  the  nucha  with  retraction  of  the  head. 

Paralysis  occasionally  occurs,  but  is  less  frequent  than  we  would  be  ted 
to  expect  from  the  nature  of  the  lesions.  It  may  occur  early,  but  it  is 
more  frequently  a  late  symptom.  It  may  be  limited  to  one  or  two  of  the 
limbs,  as  a  leg,  or  arm  and  leg,  or  it  may  be  more  general.     Thus  a  man 
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treated  by  Dr.  Law  in  the  Dublin  epidemic  of  1865  could  move  neither 
arms  nor  legs,  and  Wunderlieh  saw  a  patient  who  had  paralysis  of  both 
lower  extremities  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  trunk.  As  the  paralysis 
is  due  to  inflammatory  processes  in  the  ccrebro-spinal  axis,  it  usually  dis- 
appears in  a  few  weeks  as  the  inflammation  abates,  and  convalescence  is 
established,  but  it  may  be  more  protracted.  Thus  in  Wunderlich's  case 
there  was  only  partial  recovery  after  the  lapse  of  five  months. 

Digestive  System. — The  tongue  is  ordinarily  lightly  covered  with  a 
whitish  fur.  Occasionally  in  cases  attended  with  great  prostration  the 
fur  is  dry  and  brown,  but  only  for  a  few  days,  when  the  moist  whitish 
fur  succeeds.  The  habitual  brownish  and  dry  fur  on  the  tongue,  and 
sordes  upon  the  teeth,  so  common  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  are  seldom 
observed  in  uncomplicated  cases  of  this  disease.  .Vomiting,  which  I  have 
described  as  an  initial  symptom,  usually  ceases  in  a  few  hours,  or  not  till 
the  lapse  of  several  days,  and  it  frequently  recurs  at  intervals  during  the 
periods  of  recrudescence,  which  are  common  in  the  progress  of  the  fever. 
It  occurs  with  little  eflbrt,  often  like  a  regurgitation,  as  is  common  when 
this  symptom  has  a  cerebral  origin.  The  ejecta  consist  at  first  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  and  afterward^  partly  of  bile.  It  does  not  differ  as 
a  symptom  from  the  vomiting  which  is  so  common  in  sporadic  meningitis. 
Having  a  similar  origin  is  a  sensation  of  faintness  or  depression  referred 
to  the  epigastrium. 

The  appetite  is  poor  or  entirely  lost  during  the  active  period  of  the 
malady,  and  it  is  not  fully  restored  till  convalescence  is  well  advanced. 
On  account  of  the  imperfect  nutrition,  patients  progressively  waste,  and 
when  the  case  is  protracted  there  is  always  notable  emaciation.  Thirst, 
already  alluded  to,  and  more  or  less  constipation  are  common,  but  the 
latter  readily  yields  to  purgatives.  On  the  other  hand  diarrhoea  some- 
times precedes,  and  accompanies  the  disease.  I  observed  this  in  a  few  in- 
stances in  1872,  when  the  weather  had  become  warm.  The  patients  were 
young  children. 

Pulse. — The  pulse  in  children  is  constantly  accelerated.  Even  in  mild 
cases  it  is  rarely  below  100  )>er  minute,  and  its  ordinary  range  b  from  112 
to  160.  I  have  seventy -five  recorded  observations  of  the  pulse  in  children 
who  recovered,  taken  before  there  was  any  decided  improvement.  The 
maximum  pulse  in  these  observations  was  168  per  minute,  which  was  on 
the  first  day ;  the  minimum  82,  and  the  average  123.  The  more  severe 
and  dangerous  the  attack,  the  greater  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  unless 
occasionally  in  the  comatose  state.  But  even  in  profound  coma  the  pulse 
was  in  my  observations  accelerated,  and  as  death  grew  near,  however  great 
the  stupor,  it  was  progressively  more  frequent  and  feeble.  Intermissions 
in  the  pulse  do  not  seem  to  be  as  frequent  as  in  sporadic  meningitis.  The 
pulse  is  liable  to  daily  variations  in  frequency,  which  occur  suddenly  and 
without  appreciable  cause.    The  following  consecutive  enumerations  of  the 
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pulse  in  four  favorable  cases  which  I  have  selected  as  typical  will  give  an 
idea  of  these  variations : 

Ist  case,  an  infant  of  14  months,  168,  120, 108,  120,  140, 150,  136,  128, 
120. 

2d  case,  an  infant  of  2  years,  136,  152,  130,  132,  136,  140,  152,  140, 
136, 148. 

3d  case,  a  boy  of  6  years,  120,  120,  88,  84.  92,  124,  128,  120. 

4th  case,  a  girl  of  4  years,  116,  100,  124,  116,  120,  136,  140,  128,  128, 
104. 

I  have  preserved  observations  of  this  symptom  made  daily  in  nine  fatal 
cases,  and  these  show  similar  fluctuations  in  the  frequency  of  the  heart's 
contractions.  The  patients  were  children,  all  dying  comatose.  The  maxi- 
mum pulse  in  these  observations  was  204,  which  was  on  the  first  day ;  the 
minimum  88,  and  the  average  140.  The  following  are  the  consecutive 
enumerations  of  the  pulse  usually  made  twice  daily  in  two  of  these  cases. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  not  only  greater  frequency  of  the  pulse,  but 
fluctuations  from  day  to  day  similar  to  those  in  the  favorable  cases: 

1st  case,  age  8  months,  204,  164.  116.  160,  164. 

2d  case,  age  2  years  8  months,  192,  168,  200,  152,  160. 

In  most  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases  exacerbations  commonly 
occur  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  but  in  this  disease  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  influenced  by  the  time  of  day,  so  that  sometimes  the  temperature  is 
highest  and  pulse  most  frequent  in  the  morning,  sometimes  in  the  evening, 
and  then  again  at  midday. 

In  favorable  adult  cases  the  pulse  often  remains  under  100,  and  in  cer- 
tain patients  it  scarcely  has  more  than  the  normal  frequency,  but  if  the 
type  is  severe  it  rises  to  110,  120,  or  over.  In  the  adult,  as  in  the  child, 
as  death  approaches,  the  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  frequent  and  feeble, 
and  it  seldom  even  in  the  most  asthenic  cases  has  the  fulness  and  force  ob- 
served in  idiopathic  inflammations. 

Temperature. — Certain  of  the  older  observers  before  the  day  of  clini- 
cal thermometry  asserted  that  the  temperature  is  not  increased.  North 
remarked  as  follows:  "Cases  occur,  it  iatrue,  in  which  the  temperature  is 
increased  above  the  normal  standard,  but  these  are  rare ;"  and  Foot  and 
Gallop  made  similar  statements.  I  am  surprised  also  that  some  of  the 
recent  writers  state  that  febrile  movement  is  often  absent.  Thus,  in  a 
well-written  American  treatise,  bearing  the  date  1873,  it  is  stated  "  that 
febrile  symptoms  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis as  a  substantive  disease,  for  it  may  and  not  unfrequently  does  occur 
without  exhibiting  any  such  symptoms."     (Lidell.) 

I  have  no  doubt  from  the  nature  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  and  from  ther- 
mometric  examinations,  which  I  have  made  now  in  more  than  fifty  cases, 
that  there  is  always  an  elevation  of  the  internal  temperature  above  the 
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norma]  standard  during  the  active  period  of  the  disease.  I  have  never 
observed  a  temperature  of  less  than  99}^  if  the  examination  were  made 
within  the  first  fourteen  days,  and  the  reason  that  certain  other  observers 
state  differently  is  probably  because  they  have  taken  the  temperature  of 
the  cutaneous  surface,  which  is  very  fluctuating  and  is  often  much  below 
that  of  the  blood.  The  temperature  should  be  ascertained  per  rectum, 
where  it  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  that  of  the  blood.  In  one  instance 
I  supposed  that  I  had  met  a  case  in  which  the  temperature  was  not  ele- 
vated, and  I  cite  it  as  showing  the  liability  to  error  in  the  thermometric 
examinations  of  these  cases :  A  female  patient,  forty-seven  years  old,  three 
days  sick  and  comatose,  whom  I  was  allowed  to  examine  with  the  family 
physician,  exhibited  no  elevation  of  temperature  when  the  instrument  was 
placed  in  the  mouth  and  the  axilla,  but  on  introducing  it  into  the  rectum 
it  rose  to  99^''. 

The  internal  temperature,  although  uniformly  elevated,  undergoes  greater 
and  more  sudden  variations  than  occur  in  any  other  febrile  or  inflammatory 
disease.  These  fluctuations,  which  correspond  with  similar  changes  in  the 
pulse,  are  observed  during  the  diflerent  hours  of  the  same  day.  I  have  in 
the  statistics  of  my  practice  146  observations  of  the  temperature  in  35  pa- 
tients taken  before  the  close  of  the  second  week.  The  highest  I  have  already 
stated  in  speaking  of  the  mode  of  commencement,  namely  107|'''  in  a  child 
of  two  years.  It  fell  a  little  subsequently,  but  rose  again  on  the  third  day 
to  107^,  when  she  died.  In  two  other  cases  the  temperature  was  106°  on 
the  first  day,  and  it  did  not  afterwards  reach  so  high  an  elevation.  One 
of  these  died  on  the  ninth  day,  and  the  other  in  the  ninth  week.  The 
next  highest  temperature  was  105|^°,  also  on  the  first  day,  in  an  infant  of 
eight  months,  who  died  on  the  ninth  day.  The  first  and  last  of  these 
cases  occurred  in  the  same  wooden  tenement-house  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  and  upon  an  elevated  outcropping  of  rock.  Wunderlich  has  recorded 
a  temperature  of  110°  in  one  or  two  cases,  but  so  great  an  elevation  must 
be  very  rare  in  cerebro-spinal  fever,  and  is  of  course  prognostic  of  an  un- 
favorable ending. 

The  external  temperature  undergoes  similar  but  greater  fluctuations, 
rising  above  and  falling  below  the  normal  standard  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  same  day.  Similar  fluctuations  occur  in  sporadic  meningitis, 
but  they  are  much  less  pronounced.  The  more  grave  the  case  in  those 
not  comatose,  the  greater  these  variations.  The  following  is  a  common 
example :  the  patient  was  two  years  old,  and  the  case  was  one  of  consider- 
able severity.  The  observations  were  made  at  four  consecutive  visits  dur- 
ing the  first  week.  The  internal  temperature  varied  from  1011°  to  104J° 
as  the  extremes,  while  that  of  the  fingers  and  hand  at  the  first  examina- 
tion was  90i°,  at  the  second  90°,  at  the  third  103°,  and  at  the  fourth  83°. 
Thus  the  temperature  of  the  extremities  at  the  first  and  second  examina- 
tions was  about  8°  below  that  of  health,  while  at  the  third  examination  it 
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had  risen  13^,  so  as  nearly  to  equal  the  internal  temperature,  and  at  the 
fourth  examination  it  had  again  fallen  20°,  or  151°  below  the  normal 
standard.  The  patient  recovered.  These  sudden  and  great  variations  in 
the  pulse  and  temperature  have  considerable  diagnostic  value  in  obscure 
and  doubtful  cases. 

Respiratory  System. — The  symptoms  which  are  referable  to  the 
respiratory  apparatus  are  for  the  most  part  quite  subordinate  except  when 
an  inflammatory  complication  occurs.  The  respiration  in  uncomplicated 
cases  is  quiet  and  easy,  and  a  cough  if  present  is  usually  slight  and  acci- 
dental. Intermittent,  sighing,  or  irregular  respiration  is  less  frequent 
in  cerebro-spinal  fever  than  in  sporadic  meningitis,  but  it  does  occur.  In 
ordinary  cases  the  respiration  is  somewhat  accelerated,  but  without  any 
marked  disturbance  in  its  rhythm.  In  31  observations  in  children  who 
had  the  disease  without  complication,  I  found  the  average  respirations 
42  per  minute,  while  the  average  pulse  was  137.  It  is  seen  therefore  that 
the  respiration  as  compared  with  the  pulse  was  proportionately  more 
frequent  than  in  health.  This  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact,  that  certain 
muscles,  which  are  concerned  in  respiration,  as  the  abdominal  and  per- 
haps others,  are  embarrassed  in  their  movements  by  the  tonic  contractions. 
In  cases  of  pulmonary  congestion,  oedema,  or  inflammation,  of  course,  the 
symptoms  of  this  aflection  are  superadded  to  those  of  the  primary  disease. 

Cutaneous  Surface. — The  features  may  be  pallid,  of  normal  appear- 
ance, or  flushed  in  the  first  days  of  the  disease ;  but  in  advanced  cases 
they  are  pallid,  as  is  the  skin  generally.  A  circumscribed  patch  of  deep 
congestion  oft«n  appears,  as  in  sporadic  meningitis,  upon  some  parts  of 
them,  as  the  cheek,  forehead,  and  ear,  and  after  a  short  time  disappears. 
Friction  for  a  moment  upon  any  part  of  the  surface,  when  the  temperature 
is  not  reduced,  produces  the  same  appearance,  a  fact  to  which  Trousseau 
and  others  have  called  attention  as  regards  sporadic  meningitis 

The  following  are  the  abnormal  appearances  of  the  skin  which  I  have 
most  frequently  observed  :  1st.  Papilliform  elevations,  due  to  contraction  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  corium,  namely  the  so-called  gooseskin.  This  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  first  weeks.  2d.  A  dusky  mottling,  also  common  in  the 
first  and  second  weeks,  in  grave  cases,  and  most  marked  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  reduced.  3d.  Numerous  minute  red  points  over  a  large  part  of  the 
surface,  bluish  spots  a  few  lines  in  diameter  due  to  extravasation  of  blood 
under  the  cuticle,  resembling  bruises  in  appearance,  and  large  patches  of 
the  same  color,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  less  common  than  the  others, 
and  usually  not  more  than  two  or  three  upon  a  patient.  These  last  I  be- 
lieve from  certain  observations  are  sometimes  the  result  of  bruises,  which 
the  patients  receive  during  the  times  of  restlessness.  4th.  Herpes.  This 
is  common.  It  sometimes  occurs  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  day,  but 
in  other  instances  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  first  week  or  in  the 

second.     The  number  of  herpetic  eruptions  varies  from  six  or  eight  to  a 
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dozen  or  more.  This  aflTectioo  evidently  has  a  neuropathic  origin,  the 
vesicles  occurring  chiefly  on  those  parts  of  the  surface  which  are  supplied 
by  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  Its  most  common  seat  is  upon  the 
lips,  but  I  have  occasionally  observed  it  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nasal  and  buccal  surfaces,  upon  the  cheek,  around  the  ears  and  upon 
the  scalp. 

During  the  first  days  the  skin  is  apt  to  be  dry.  Afterwards  perspira- 
tions are  not  unusual,  and  free  perspirations  sometimes  oecur  especially 
about  the  head,  face,  and  neck.  The  quantity  of  urine  excreted  is  normal, 
or  it  may  be  in  excess  of  the  normal  amount.  It  occasionally  contains  a 
moderate  amount  of  albumen,  and  in  exceptional  instances  cylindrical 
casts  and  blood-corpuscles.  A  deposit  of  urates  in  the  urine  is  not  infre- 
quent, but  this  so  oft;en  occurs  in  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases,  that 
it  is  of  little  moment. 

Arthritic  inflammation,  apparently  of  a  rheumatic  character,  has  been 
occasionally  observed.  It  is  commonly  slight,  producing  merely  an  oedem- 
atous  appearance  around  one  or  more  joints.  Thus,  in  one  case  which 
came  under  my  notice,  and  which  was  subsequently  fatal,  the  parents, 
who  were  poor,  and  were  therefore  without  medical  advice  till  the  case 
was  somewhat  advanced,  had  already  diagnosticated  rheumatism  on  ac- 
count of  puffiness,  which  they  had  noticed  around  one  of  the  wrists. 

The  organs  of  the  special  senses  are  more  or  less  involved  in  most  cases, 
and  the  eye  and  ear  are  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  serious  lesions.  Taste 
and  smell  are  rarely  aflected,  so  far  as  known,  but  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  sometimes  be  perverted  or  even  temporarily  lost  during  the  time  of 
greatest  stupor.  In  one  case  at  least  the  smell  in  one  nostril  was  entirely 
lost.  The  affections  of  the  eye  and  ear  are  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting of  those  of  the  special  senses.  Strabismus  is  common.  It  may 
occur  at  any  period  of  the  fever,  continuing  a  few  hours  or  several  days, 
and  it  may  appear  and  disappear  several  times  before  convalescence  is 
established.  Occasionally  it  continues  several  weeks,  but  with  few  excep- 
tions the  parallelism  of  the  eyes  is  finally  restored.  *  In  a  boy  of  five 
years,  whom  I  last  saw  three  months  after  convalescence,  there  was  still 
convergent  strabismus  of  the  right  eye  and  double  vision. 

Changes  in  the  pupils  are  among  the  first  and  most  noticeable  of  the 
initial  symptoms,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  describing  the  mode  of  com- 
mencement. Tliese  are  dilatation,  less  frequently  contraction,  oscillation, 
inequality  of  size,  feeble  response  to  light,  etc.  Most  patients  present  one 
or  more  of  these  abnormalities  of  the  pupils,  and  they  continue  during  the 
first  and  second  weeks,  and  gradually  abate  as  the  condition  of  the  patient 
improves.  Inflammatory  hyperemia  of  the  conjunctiva  often  occurs.  It 
commences  early,  and  now  and  then,  the  conjunctivitis  is  so  intense,  that 
considerable  tumefaction  of  the  lids  occurs,  with  a  free  muco-purulent  se- 
cretion.   The  false  diagnosis  has  indeed  been  made  of  purulent  ophthalmia, 
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in  cases  in  which  this  affectioD  of  the  lids  was  early  and  severe.  But  such 
intense  inflammation  is  quite  exceptioral.  More  frequently  there  is  a 
uniform  diflused  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  not  so  dusky  as  in  typhus,  and 
the  injected  vessels  cannot  be  so  readily  distinguished  as  in  that  disease. 

In  certain  cases  almost  the  whole  eye  (all,  indeed,  of  the  important  con- 
stituents) becomes  inflamed ;  the  media  grow  cloudy,  the  iris  discolored, 
and  the  pupils  uneven  and  filled  up  with  fibrinous  exudation.  The  deep 
structures  of  the  eye  capnot,  therefore,  be  readily  explored  by  the  oph- 
thalmoscope, but  they  are  observed  to  be  adherent  to  each  other,  and  cov- 
ered by  inflammatory  exudation.  They  present  a  dusky  red,  or  even  a 
dark  color,  when  the  inflammation  is  recent.  Exceptionally,  the  cornea 
ulcerates,  and  the  eye  bursts,  with  a  loss  of  more  or  less  of  the  liquids  and 
shrinking  of  the  eye.  But  ordinarily  no  ulceration  occurs,  and,  as  the 
patient  convalesces,  the  oedema  of  the  lids,  hypersemia  of  the  conjunctiva, 
the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  and  of  the  humors,  gradually  abate,  and  the 
exudation  in  the  pupils  is  absorbed.  The  iris  bulges  forward,  and  the 
deep  tissues  of  the  eye,  viewed  through  the  vitreous  humor,  which  before 
had  a  dusky  red  color  from  hyperemia,  now  present  a  dull  white  color. 
The  lens  itself,  at  first  transparent,  after  awhile  becomes  cataractous. 
Sight  is  lost,  totally  and  forever.  This  form  of  ophthalmia  is  sometimes 
rapidly  developed,  as  in  the  following  example : 

On  July  5th,  1873,  I  was  called  to  a  boy,  five  years  of  age,  who  had 
reached  the  tenth  day  of  cerebrospinal  fever  without  apparent!)'  any 
afiTection  of  the  eyes,  as  both  presented  the  normal  appearance.  On  the 
following  day  the  left  eye  was  red  and  swollen  from  the  inflammation  and 
chemosis,  so  that  the  lids  could  not  be  closed,  and  the  media  were  cloudy. 
Death  occurred  on  the  same  day. 

If  the  patient  live,  the  volume  of  the  eye  diminishes,  as  the  inflamma- 
tion abates,  to  less  than  the  normal  size,  even  when  there  has  been  no 
rupture,  and  divergent  strabismus  is  apt  to  occur.  Professor  Knapp, 
whose  description  of  the  eye  I  have  for  the  most  part  followed,  says : 
"  The  nature  of  the  eye  afiection  is  a  purulent  choroiditis,  probably  metas- 
tatic." Fortunately  so  general  and  destructive  an  inflammation  of  the 
eye,  as  has  been  described  above,  is  comparatively  rare.  On  the  other 
hand,  conjunctivitis  of  greater  or  less  severity,  and  hypersemia  of  the 
optic  disk,  consequent  on  the  brain  disease,  are  not  unusual,  but  they 
subside,  leaving  the  function  of  the  organ  unimpaired. 

Inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  of  a  mild  grade,  and  subsiding  without 
impairment  of  hearing,  is  common.  The  membrana  tympani,  during  its 
continuance,  presents  a  dull  yellowish,  and  in  places  a  reddish,  hue.  Oc- 
casionally a  more  severe  otitis  media  occurs,  ending  in  suppuration,  perfo- 
ration of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  otorrhoea,  which  ceases  after  a 
variable  time.  But  otitis  media  is  not  the  most  severe  affection  of  the 
sense  of  hearing.    Certain  patients  lose  their  hearing  entirely  and  never 
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regain  it,  and  that  too,  with  little  otalgia,  otorrhoea,  or  other  local  symp- 
toms, bj  which  so  grave  a  result  can  be  prognosticated.  This  loss  of 
hearing  does  not  occur  at  the  same  period  of  the  disease  in  all  cases. 
Some  of  those  who  become  deaf  are  able  to  hear  as  they  emerge  from  the 
stupor  of  the  disease,  but  lose  this  function  during  convalescence,  while 
the  majority  are  observed  to  be  deaf  as  soon  as  the  stupor  abates  and  full 
consciousness  returns. 

Two  important  facts  have  been  .observed  in  reff  rence  to  the  loss  of  hear- 
ing in  these  patients,  namely,  it  is  bilateral  and  complete.  When  first 
observed  it  is  sometimes  complete,  but  in  other  instances  it  is  partial,  and 
when  partial  it  gradually  increases  till  after  some  days  or  weeks,  when  it 
becomes  complete.  I  have  the  records  of  ten  cases  of  this  loss  of  hear- 
ing, or  about  one  in  ten  of  the  total  number  of  cases  which  have  either 
come  under  my  observation,  or  have  been  reported  to  me  by  physicians  in 
whose  practice  they  occurred.  One  was  a  young  lady,  and  the  others 
children  under  the  age  of  ten  yeare.  Prof.  Knapp  has  examined  thirty- 
one  cases.  "  In  all,"  says  he,  "  the  deafness  was  bilateral,  and  with  two 
exceptions,  of  faint  perception  of  sound,  complete.  Among  the  twenty- 
nine  cases  of  total  deafness  there  was  only  one  who  seemed  to  give  some 
evidence  of  hearing  afterwards." 

One  theory  attributes  the  loss  of  hearing  to  inflammatory  lesions,  either 
at  the  centre  of  audition  within  the  brain,  or  in  the  course  of  the  auditory 
nerves  before  they  enter  the  auditory  foramina.  Thus  Stills  says:  "This 
symptom  appears  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  pressure  of  the  plastic  exu- 
dation in  which  the  nerves  are  imbedded."  The  other  theory  attributes 
the  loss  of  hearing  to  inflammatory  disease  of  the  ear,  and  especially  of 
the  labyrinth.  Dr.  Sanderson,  who  is  an  advocate  of  this  latter  theory, 
remarks  as  follows :  "  As  regards  the  nature  of  the  aflection,  there  appears 
to  be  good  reason  for  believing  that,  like  the  blindness  observed  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  cases,  it  is  dependent  on 
inflammatory  changes  in  the  organ  of  hearing  itself.  Dr.  Klebs  was  kind 
enough  to  show  me  in  the  pathological  museum  of  the  Chariti^,  at  Berlin, 
a  preparation  of  the  internal  ear  of  a  soldier  who  had  died  of  epidemic 
meningitis  complicated  with  deafness,  in  which  fibrinous  adhesions  existed 
between  the  bones  of  the  internal  ear  and  the  walls  of  the  vestibule.  Dr. 
Klebs  stated  that  in  the  recent  state  the  mucous  lining  of  the  vestibule 
was  detached."  In  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  was  deaf  from  the 
commencement  and  died  on  the  eighth  day,  "both  tympana  were  natural, 
but  in  the  left  membrana  tympani  was  found  a  dense  white  thickening  as 
large  as  a  pin's  head.  On  the  same  side  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
semicircular  canals  was  distinctly  thickened  and  loosened,  and  in  the  an- 
terior canal  there  were  semifluid  purulent  masses."  Professor  Knapp 
also  states:  "The  nature  of  the  ear  disease  is,  in  all  probability,  a  puru- 
lent inflammation  of  the  labyrinth."     According  to  him  no  disease  of  the 
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middle  ear  could  cause  such  complete  deafness,  and,  as  evidence  that  the 
deafness  is  not  due  to  central  disease,  Dr.  Gruening  obtained  by  electri- 
zation the  normal  reaction  of  the  auditory  nerve  within  the  cranium. 
Moreover,  if  the  lesion  which  destroys  hearing  is  within  the  cranium,  why 
is  not  the  function  of  the  other  cranial  nerves  also  abolished.  Drs.  Keller 
and  Lucae  have  also,  in  three  post-mortem  examinations,  found  evidences 
of  disease  of  the  labyrinth. 

An  argument  in  support  of  the  former  of  these  theories  is  the  fact,  that 
the  lesion  which  produces  the  deafness  is  not  ordinarily  attended  by  any 
marked  subjective  symptoms  referable  to  the  ear,  as  otalgia,  etc.  Again, 
the  fact  that  the  deafness  is  always  bilateral  and  simultaneous  in  the  two 
ears,  comports  better  with  the  doctrine  of  a  central  lesion  than  with  that 
which  locates  the  lesion  in  the  ear.  But  the  true  theory  can  only  be  posi- 
tively established  by  dissections,  and  as  we  have  seen,  several  post-mortem 
examinations  have  revealed  inflammatory  disease  of  the  labyrinth  in  those 
who  have  died  having  this  form  of  deafness,  while  in  no  case,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  has  the  ear  been  found  free  from  inflammatory  lesions.  There- 
fore, the  theory  which  ascribes  the  deafness  to  disease  of  the  ear  is  much 
better  established  than  the  other,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge we  must  accept  it.  Moreover,  most  of  the  aurists  of  this  city,  who 
have  had  excellent  opportunities  to  examine  these  cases,  believe  in  this 
theory. 

Nature. — If  we  examine  the  literature  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  we  will 
find  that  three  theories  relating  to  its  nature  have  been  advocated :  one 
that  it  is  a  local  disease,  occurring  epidemically ;  the  second,  that  it  is 
akin  to  typhus  fever,  or  is  a  form  of  it ;  and  the  third,  that  it  is  a  disease 
8ui  genei*U, 

The  first  theory,  that  it  is  an  epidemic  local  disease,  once  had  many 
adherents,  but  it  is  now  nearly  discarded.  Job  Wilson,  in  1815,  consid- 
ered it  a  form  of  influenza,  and  he  could  discern  no  utility  in  drawing  a 
distinction  between  spotted  fever  and  influenza.  We,  in  this  day,  can  see 
no  resemblance  between  the  two,  except  that  they  are  both  pandemics. 
A  more  plausible  view  is,  that  it  is  merely  an  epidemic  inflammation  of 
the  cerebral  and  spinal  meninges.  Even*  Niemeyer  says  that  it  presents 
no  symptoms  except  such  as  are  referable  to  the  local  afiTection.  But  a 
moment's  thought  will  show  us  that  cerebro-spinal  fever  diflTers  as  widely 
from  simple  meningitis,  as  scarlet  fever  with  its  pharyngitis  diflTers  from 
idiopathic  pharyngitis.  Cerebro-spinal  fever  begins  abruptly,  usually  in 
those  with  previous  good  health ;  and  its  initial  symptoms,  we  have  seen, 
are  severe ;  while  sporadic  meningitis  ordinarily  occurs  in  those  of  feeble 
or  failing  health,  with  an  insidious  approach,  and  with  gradually  increasing 
symptoms.  And  though  the  two  diseases  have  many  symptoms  in  common, 
they  difler  in  others.  Scantiness  of  the  urine,  dryness  of  the  skin  and 
retraction  of  the  abdomen,  are  observed  in  sporadic  meningitis,  while  a 
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normal  or  increased  amount  of  urine,  a  normal  or  even  rounded  fulness 
of  the  abdomen,  and  oflen,  also,  perspiration,  are  symptoms  of  cei*ebro- 
spiual  fever.  The  two  diseases  differ  also  strikingly  as  regards  the  periods 
of  greatest  danger  and  the  prognosis ;  but  the  conclusive  proof  that  the 
disease  of  which  we  are  treating  is  not  a  local  aflTection,  but  constitutional, 
with  local  manifestations,  is  found  in  the  fact  of  a  constant  and  early  blood 
change,  which  in  all  severe  cases  is  manifested  by  the  appearance  of  the 
skin,  and  in  other  ways. 

Cerebro-spinal  fever  differs  widely  in  many  particulars  from  typhus,  al- 
though it  is  probable  that  it  was  confounded  with  it  previously  to  the  pres- 
ent century,  and  many  even  now  consider  it  a  form  of  that  disease.  Their 
theory  is,  that  from  some  unknown  cause  or  influence  the  poison  of  the  con- 
stitutional disease  acquires  for  the  time  an  affinity  for  the  great  nervous 
centres,  producing  their  congestion  and  inflammation,just  as  that  of  scarlet 
fever  causes  a  pharyngitis,  and  if  we  could  detach  from  it  these  local  mani- 
festations, we  would  have  a  malady  which  differs  but  little,  if  at  all,  in  its 
clinical  history  and  nature,  from  typhus. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  differences  which,  in  ray  opinion,  not  only 
establish  the  non-identity  of  these  two  fevers,  but  show  that  there  is  no 
close  relationship  between  them.  The  causes  of  typhus  are  determined. 
Crowding,  personal  uucleanliness,  and  imperfect  ventilation  are  sufficient 
to  produce  it  in  any  season  or  climate.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  cerebro- 
spinal fever.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  agency  of  these  and  simi- 
lar anti-hygienic  conditions  in  causing  this  fever  is,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  that  they  produce  deterioration  in  the  tone  of  the  system,  so  that 
it  is  less  capable  of  resisting  the  prevailing  epidemic  influence.  The  cause 
of  cerebro-spinal  fever  occurs  independently  of  the  usual  conditions  of  life 
and  is  present  or  operative  only  at  long  intervals ;  else  the  epidemic  would 
not  be  so  rare.  Typhus  is  highly  contagious;  cerebro-spinal  fever  is  not 
contagious,  or  is  feebly  so.  Typhus  is  rare  under  the  age  of  teu  years,  and 
is  most  frequent  in  youth  and  manhood,  while  the  reverse  is  true  of  cerebro- 
spinal fever.  Typhus  commences  with  mild  or  moderately  severe  symp- 
toms, which  increase  in  severity  day  by  day,  and  the  period  of  greatest 
danger  is  therefore  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  Contrast  this  with 
the  violence  of  the  initial  symptoms  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  and  the  fact 
that  the  first  and  second  days  are  most  perilous.  Moreover,  typhus  does 
not  seem  to  be  more  prevalent  during  epidemics  of  cerebro-spinal  fever, 
than  at  other  times. 

If  we  pass  over  those  many  symptoms  due  to  lesions  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis,  which  are  present  in  cerebro-spinal  fever,  but  are  absent  in  typhus 
fever,  there  are  other  points  of  dissimilarity  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
explained,  except  on  the  supposition  of  an  essential  difference  in  the  two 
diseases.  The  sordes  on  the  teeth  and  gums,  dry  and  brown  fur  upon  the 
tongue,  peculiar  mouse-like  odor,  and  more  definite  duration  of  typhus,  are 
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points  of  contrast  with  cerebro-spinal  fever.  Moreover,  and  as,  in  my  mind, 
very  conclusive  evidence  of  the  non-identity  of  typhus  and  cerebro-spinal 
fever,  that  common  lesion  of  the  former,  namely,  enlargement  and  soften- 
ing of  the  spleen,  is  seldom  present  in  the  latter.  The  spleen  has  usually 
been  found  normal  or  moderately  congested  in  most  post-mortem  exami- 
nations of  cerebro-spinal  fever. 

Where,  therefore,  should  cerebro-spinal  fever  be  placed  in  the  catalogue 
of  diseases  ?  It  resembles  scarlet  fever  in  the  suddenness  and  violence  of 
its  onset ;  sporadic  meningitis  on  the  one  hand,  and  typhus  on  the  other, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  many  of  its  symptoms ;  influenza  and  cholera,  in  the 
infrequency  of  its  visitations,  and  its  pandemic  nature.  But  the  particu- 
lars in  which  it  differs  from  these  diseases  are  more  numerous  and  important 
than  those  in  which  it  resembles  them.  Like  a  rare  object  in  nature,  which 
naturalists  are  not  able  to  classify  with  others  on  account  of  dissimilarities, 
though  it  has  its  resemblances  to  more  than  one,  cerebro-spinal  fever  ap- 
pears to  stand  alone,  as  a  peculiar  constitutional  disease,  having  a  peculiar 
but  obscure  cause,  and  a  dangerous  manifestation  or  expression  located  in 
the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

Prognosis. — Cerebro-spiaal  fever  is  justly  one  of  the  most  dreaded  of 
the  epidemic  diseases,  on  account  of  the  great  mortality  which  attends  it, 
and  the  fact  that  those  who  survive  are  often  lefl  with  some  incurable  ail- 
ment. The  following  are  the  statistics  of  fifty- two  cases,  most  of  which 
occurred  in  my  own  practice,  and  the  rest  I  visited  in  consultation ;  twenty- 
six  were  cured  and  twenty-six  died.  Sixteen  of  the  twenty-six  who  died 
were  profoundly  and  hopelessly  comatose  within  the  first  seven  days,  most 
of  them  dying  within  that  time,  and  some  even  on  the  first  and  second 
days,  while  others  lingered  into  the  second  week  and  died  without  any 
sign  of  returning  consciousness.  These  statistics  therefore  show,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  statistics  of  other  observers,  that  the  first  week  is  the 
time  of  greatest  danger,  and  if  no  fatal  symptoms  are  developed  during 
this  week  recovery  is  probable.  Only  three  deaths  occurred  afler  the 
twenty-first  day,  one  from  purpura  hsemorrhagica,  the  haemorrhages  taking 
place  from  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  the  other  two  after  a  sickness  of  more 
than  two  months,  in  a  state  of  extreme  emaciation  and  prostration.  In 
these  last  cases  muscular  tremors  and  convulsions  preceded  death.  The 
ten  who  subsequently  died,  but  did  not  become  comatose  during  the  first 
week,  were  nevertheless  seriously  sick  from  the  first  day,  but  there  was  hope 
and  some  expectation  of  a  different  issue  till  near  death. 

There  is  probably  no  disease  which  falsifies  the  predictions  of  the  physi- 
cian more  frequently  than  this.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  severity  of  the 
cerebral  symptoms  in  the  commencement,  which,  did  they  occur  in  the 
common  forms  of  meningitis,  with  which  he  is  more  familiar,  would  justify 
an  unfavorable  prognosis,  and  partly  to  the  remissions  and  exacerbations, 
the  occurrence  alternately  of  symptoms  of  apparent  convalescence  and 
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recrudescence,  or  relapse,  which  characterizes  the  course  of  this  disease. 
Grave  initial  symptoms,  which  might  seem  to  have  a  fatal  augury,  are 
often  followed  by  such  a  remission,  that  all  danger  seems  past,  and  in  a 
few  hours  later  perhaps  the  symptoms  are  nearly  or  quite  as  grave  as  at 
first. 

Under  the  age  of  five  years,  and  over  that  of  thirty,  the  prognosis  is  less 
favorable  than  between  these  ages.  An  abrupt  and  violent  commencement, 
profound  stupor,  convulsions,  active  delirium,  and  great  elevation  of  tem- 
perature are  symptoms  which  should  excite  solicitude,  and  render  the  prog- 
nosis guarded.  If  the  temperature  remain  above  105°  death  is  probable, 
even  with  moderate  stupor.  Numerous  and  large  petechial  eruptions  show 
a  profoundly  altered  state  of  the  blood,  and  are  therefore  a  bad  prognostic, 
and  so  is  continued  albuminuria,  as  it  indicates  great  congestion  of  the  kid- 
neys, associated  probably  with  other  internal  congestions.  In  one  case,  a 
boy,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  nearly  a  year  after  the  at- 
tack, the  kidneys  were  still  affected.  There  was  anasarca  of  the  face  and 
extren)ities  with  albuminuria.  The  renal  congestion  had  apparently  de- 
generated into  a  chronic  Bright's  disease.  The  result  of  the  case  1  have 
not  ascertained.  Profound  stupor,  though  a -dangerous  symptom,  is  not 
necessarily  fatal  as  long  as  the  patient  can  be  aroused  to  partial  conscious- 
ness, and  the  pupils  are  responsive  to  light.  So  long  as  it  does  not  pass 
into  actual  coma,  it  is  less  dangerous  than  active  or  maniacal  delirium, 
which  is  apt  to  eventuate  in  this  coma. 

A  mild  commencement,  with  general  mildness  of  symptoms,  as  the  ability 
to  comprehend  and  answer  questions,  moderate  pain  and  muscular  rigidity, 
some  appetite,  moderate  emaciation,  little  vomiting,  etc.,  justifies  a  favor- 
able prognosis,  but  even  in  such  cases  it  should  be  guarded  till  convales- 
cence is  fully  established. 

Death  in  the  first  stages  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  appears  to  occur  ordi- 
narily from  coma,  but  we  will  see  from  the  lesions  that  congestion  of  the 
posterior  portions  of  the  lungs  is  frequent,  and  Sanderson  says,: 

"  In  all  the  fatal  cases  which  came  under  my  notice,  the  most  prominent 
symptoms,  which  preceded  death,  were  those  which  indicate  impairment 
and  perversion  of  the  respiratory  functions.  As  the  breathing  became  more 
hurried  and  difiScult,  the  general  depression  became  more  intense,  the 
pulse  became  weaker  and  quicker,  and  the  temperature  of  the  skin  more 
elevated." 

He  cites  the  case  of  a  child,  who  died  in  that  way,  but  was  at  the  same 
time  comatose.  In  more  protracted  cases  in  which  there  is  softening  of 
portions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  or  fibrino-purulent  collections  around 
it,  which  are  not  absorbed,  death  may  occur  either  from  convulsions  and 
coma  or  from  exhaustion.  We  have  already  alluded  to  one  case  in  which 
purpura  hsemorrhagica  was  developed  and  the  child  was  exhausted  by  the 
haemorrhages. 
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Those  who  fully  recover  often  exhibit  symptoms  usually  of  a  nervous 
character,  as  irritability  of  disposition,  headaches,  etc.,  for  months  after 
convalescence  is  established. 

Diagnosis. — Cerebro-spinal  fever,  on  account  of  the  nature  and  severity 
of  its  symptoms  and  the  suddenness  of  its  onset,  may  be  mistaken  for  scar- 
latina, and  vice  versd.  In  one  instance,  to  my  knowledge,  this  mistake  was 
made.  High  febrile  movement,  vomiting,  convulsions,  and  stupor,  are 
common  in  the  commencement  of  scarlet  fever,  and  we  have  seen  that  the 
same  symptoms  ordinarily  usher  in  the  severer  forms  of  cerebro-spinal 
fever.  It  will  aid  in  diagnosis  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  redness  of  the 
fauces,  for  this  is  present  in  the  commencement  of  scarlet  fever,  and  in  a 
few  hours  later  the  characteristic  efflorescence  appears  upon  the  skin. 

The  diagnosis  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  from  the  common  forms  of  menin- 
gitis is  ordinarily  not  difficult,  for  while  in  the  former  there  is  the  maximum 
intensity  of  symptoms  on  the  first  day,  in  the  latter  there  is  a  gradual  and 
progressive  increase  of  symptoms  from  a  comparatively  mild  commence- 
ment. Moreover  cases  of  ordinary  or  sporadic  meningitis  occurring  at  the 
age  when  cerebro-spinal  fever  is  most  frequent,  are  commonly  secondary, 
being  due  to  tubercles,  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
or  other  lesion,  and  there  are  therefore  in  these  cases  preceding  and  accom- 
panying symptoms,  which  are  directly  referable  to  the  antecedent  disease. 
We  have  seen  how  difierent  the  case  is  with  cerebro-spinal  fever,  which  in 
most  patients  begins  abruptly  in  a  state  of  previous  good  health.  Again 
in  cerebro-spinal  fever,  after  the  second  or  third  day,  hypercesthesia,  re- 
traction of  the  head,  and  other  characteristic  symptoms  occur,  which  are 
either  not  present,  or  are  much  less  pronounced,  in  ordinary  meningitis. 
The  symptoms  of  hysteria  sometimes  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  de- 
lirium observed  in  certain  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  fever.  But  the  thermom- 
eter enables  us  to  make  the  diagnosis,  for  in  hysteria  there  is  no  febrile 
movement.  In  our  remarks  on  the  nature  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  we  have 
sufficiently  described  the  differences  between  this  disease  and  typhus. 

Anatomical  Characters. — I  have  notes  of  the  post-mortem  appear- 
ances in  76  cases,  published  chiefly  in  British  and  American  journals ;  29 
died  within  the  first  three  days ;  28  between  the  third  and  twenty-first  day; 
8  died  after  the  twenty-first  day,  and  the  duration  of  the  remaining  11  was 
unknown.     These  records  furnish  the  data  for  the  following  remarks: 

The  blood  undergoes  changes,  which  are  due  in  part  to  the  inflamma- 
tory, and  in  part  to  the  constitutional  and  asthenic,  nature  of  the  disease. 
The  proportion  of  fibrin  is  increased  in  cases  that  are  not  speedily  fatal, 
as  it  ordinarily  is  in  idiopathic  inflammations.  Analyses  of  the  blood, 
published  by  Ames,  Tourdes,  and  Maillot,  show  a  variable  proportion  of 
fibrin  from  3.40  to  more  than  six  parts  in  1000.  In  sthenic  cases  accom- 
panied by  a  pretty  general  meningitis,  cerebral  and  spinal,  there  is,  after 
the  fever  has  continued  some  days,  the  maximum  amount  of  fibrin,  while 
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iu  the  asthenic  and  suddenly  fatal  cases,  with  inflammation  slight,  or  in 
its  commencement,  the  fibrin  is  but  little  increased.  The  most  common 
abnormal  appearance  of  the  blood  observed  at  autopsies  is  a  dark  color 
with  unusual  fluidity,  and  the  presence  of  dark,  soft  clots.  Exceptionally 
bubbles  of  gas  have  been  observed  in  the  large  vessels  and  the  cavities  of 
the  heart.  An  unusually  dark  appearance  of  the  blood,  small  and  soft 
dark  clota,  and  the  presence  of  gas  bubbles,  when  only  a  few  hours  have 
elapsed  after  death,  indicate  a  malignant  form  of  the  disease,  in  which 
this  fluid  is  early  and  profoundly  altered.  In  certain  cases  the  blood  is 
not  so  changed  as  to  attract  attention  from  its  appearance.  The  points  or 
patches  of  extra vasated  blood  which  are  observed  in  the  skin  during  life 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  usually  remain  in  the  cadaver.  In  incising 
them  the  blood  is  seen  to  have  been  extravasated,  not  only  in  the  layers 
of  the  skin,  but  also  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  Extravasa- 
tions of  small  extent  are  also  sometimes  observed  upon  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  organs. 

In  those  who  die  after  a'Sickness  of  a  few  hours  or  days,  namely,  in  the 
stage  of  acute  inflammatory  congestion,  the  cranial  sinuses  are  found 
engorged  with  blood,  and  containing  soft,  dark  clots.  The  meninges  en- 
veloping the  brain  are  also  intensely  hypersemic  in  their  entire  extent  in 
most  cadavers ;  but  in  some,  in  certain  parts  only,  while  other  portions 
appear  nearly  normal.  In  those  cases  which  end  fatally  within  a  few 
hours,  this  hypersemia  is  ordinarily  the  only  lesion  of  the  meninges ;  but 
if  the  case  is  more  protracted,  serum  and  fibrin  are  soon  exuded  from  the 
vessels  into  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  and  underneath  this  membrane 
over  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Pus-cells  also  occur  mixed  with  the  fibrin, 
sometimes  so  few  as  to  be  discovered  only  by  the  microscope,  but  in  other 
cases  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  much  in  excess  of  the  fibrin,  and  be  readily 
detected  by  the  naked  eye.  Pus,  which  in  these  cases,  no  doubt,  consists 
of  white  blood-corpuscles  which  have  escaped  with  the  fibrin  from  the 
meningeal  vessels,  sometimes  appears  early  in  the  disease.  Thus,  in  the 
Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  1866,  Dr.  Gordon  relates  the  history  of  a  case 
in  which  death  occurred  after  a  sickness  of  five  hours,  and  a  purulent- 
appearing  greenish  exudation  had  already  occurred  iu  places  under  the 
meninges.  The  exudation  of  fibrin  commences  also  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.  Thus  in  a  case  of  thirty  hours*  duration,  published  by  Dr.  William 
Frothingham  in  the  American  Medical  Times,  April  30th,  1864,  and  in 
another  of  one  day's  duration,  published  by  Dr.  Haverty  in  the  Dublin 
Quarterly  Journal  for  1867,  exudation  of  fibrin  had  already  occurred  in 
and  under  the  pia  mater.  The  arachnoid  soon  loses  its  transparency  and 
polish,  and  presents  a  cloudy  appearance  over  a  greater  or  less  extent  of 
its  surface.  This  cloudiness  is  greatest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fibrinous  exu- 
dation, but  it  occurs  also  where  no  such  exudation  is  apparent  to  the  naked 
eye.     Dr.  Grordon  describes  a  case  of  only  eight  hours'  duration,  in  which 
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the  arachnoid  was  already  opaque  at  the  vertex,  but  of  normal  appearance 
at  the  base  of  the  brain  {Dublin  Quarterly  Joumaly  1866),  though  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  everywhere  greatly  congested. 

The  exudation,  serous,  fibrinous,  and  purulent,  occurs,  as  in  other  forms 
of  meningitis,  within  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  and  underneath  this 
membrane  over  the  surface  of  the  brain.  The  fibrin  is  raised  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain  with  the  meninges.  It  b  most  abundant  in  the  inter- 
gyral  spaces  around  the  course  of  the  vessels,  over  and  around  the  optic 
commissure,  the  pons  Varolii,  the  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  and  along 
the  Sylvian  fissures.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  depressions,  where  it 
sometimes  has  the  thickness  of  -j^  to  ^  of  an  inch,  but  it  often  extends 
over  the  convolutions  so  as  to  conceal  them  from  view. 

Most  other  forms  of  meningitb  have  a  local  cause,  and  are  therefore 
limited  to  a  small  extent  of  the  meninges,  as  for  example  meningitis  from 
tubercles,  or  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  in  both 
which  it  is  commonly  limited  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  from  accidents 
when  the  meningitis  commonly  occurs  upon  the  side  or  summit  of  the  brain. 
The  meningitis  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  having  a  gen- 
eral or  constitutional  cause,  occurs  with  nearly  equal  frequency  upon  all 
parts  of  the  meningeal  surface,  except  that  it  is,  perhaps,  most  severe  in 
the  depressions  where  the  vascular  supply  is  greatest.  In  cases  of  great 
severity,  the  inflammatory  exudation,  fibrinous,  or  purulent,  or  both,  may 
cover  nearly,  or  quite,  the  entire  surface  of  the  brain.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  a  negro,  35  years  old,  only  four  days  sick,  whose  body  was  examined  at 
Bellevue  Hospital  on  May  30th,  1872,  the  record  states  that  there  was  a 
purulent  exudation  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum. 
The  quantity  of  serous  exudation  varies  according  to  the  duration  and 
amount  of  congestion.  In  some  the  quantity  is  so  small  as  scarcely  to  attract 
attention,  but  in  other  instances,  especially  when  the  disease  is  protracted, 
it  is  large.  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Moorman  in  the  Avfier,  Jour,  of 
Med,  Sci,  for  Oct.  1866,  it  is  stated  that  about  three  pints  of  turbid  serum 
escaped  from  the  cranial  cavity  in  attempting  to  remove  the  brain,  but  as 
there  was  no  measurement  the  statement  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated. 

In  those  who  die  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
like  those  of  the  meninges,  are  hypersemic,  so  that  numerous  "puucta  vas- 
culosa  "  appear  upon  its  incised  surface.  At  a  later  period  the  hypersemia, 
like  that  of  the  meninges,  may  disappear.  If  there  is  much  effusion  of 
serum  within  the  ventricles  and  over  the  surface  of  the  brain,  the  convo- 
lutions are  apt  to  be  flattened,  and  the  pressure  may  be  such  that  the 
amount  of  blood  circulating  within  the  brain  is  reduced  below  the  normal 
quantity.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  child  of  three  years,  who  lived  sixteen 
days,  and  was  examined  after  death  by  Burdon-Sanderson,  the  ventricles 
contained  a  large  amount  of  turbid  serum,  and  the  brain-substance  was 
everywhere  pale  and  ansemic. 
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Cerebral  ramoUissement  occurs  in  certain  cases.  At  one  of  the  examina- 
tions in  Charity  Hospital,  the  patient  having  been  only  three  days  sick, 
the  brain  was  found  much  softened.  The  dissection  was  made  seven  hours 
after  death,  so  that  the  softening  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  decom- 
position. At  one  of  the  post-mortem  examinations  in  Bellevue  Hospital, 
softening  of  the  fornix,  corpus  callosum,  and  septum  lucidum  was  observed  ; 
and  in  another,  softening  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  subarachnoid  space. 
In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Moorman  in  the  Amer,  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci,  for 
Oct.  1866,  it  is  stated  that  portions  of  the  brain,  medulla  oblongata, 
and  pons  Varolii  were  softened.  In  a  case  observed  by  Dr.  Upham, 
there  was  softening  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  left  cerebral  hemis- 
phere. Occasionally  the  whole  brain  is  somewhat  softened.  Burdon-San- 
derson,  Russell,  and  Githens,  each  relate  such  a  case.  Moreover,  the  walls 
of  the  lateral  ventricles  are  ordinarily  more  or  less  softened  in  these  cases, 
as  in  the  ordinary  form  of  meningitis.  In  rare  instances  the  brain  is  oedem- 
atous,  as  in  a  case  published  by  Dr.  Hutchinson  in  the  Amer,  Jour,  of 
Med.  Sci.  for  July,  1866.  In  this  case  the  patient  was  only  four  days  sick, 
and  the  whole  brain  was  cedematous,  serum  escaping  from  its  incised  sur- 
face. 

The  ventricles  contain  liquid,  in  some  patients  transparent  serum,  in 
others  serum  turbid  and  containing  flocculi  of  fibrin  or  fibrin  with  pus. 
The  liquid  in  the  different  ventricles  as  they  intercommunicate  is  similar. 
The  choroid  plexus  is  either  injected  or  it  is  infiltrated  with  fibrin  and  pus. 
In  advanced  cases  with  the  abatement  of  the  inflammation  absorption 
commences.  The  serum  obviously  disappears  soonest  and  the  pus  and 
fibrin  more  slowly,  by  fatty  degeneration  and  liquefaction.  Still  absorp- 
tion and  the  return  of  the  brain  and  meninges  to  their  normal  state  are 
slow,  and  hence  the  tediousnees  of  convalescence.  An  infant,  whom  I 
was  allowed  to  examine  in  the  practice  of  another  physician,  took  the  dis- 
ease at  the  age  of  five  months,  and  two  months  subsequently,  great  promi- 
nence of  the  anterior  fontanelle  and  other  symptoms  indicated  still  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  efiusion  within  the  cranium.  No 
post-mortem  examinations,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  yet  revealed  the 
state  of  the  brain  and  meninges  in  those  who  have  had  this  disease  at 
some  former  period  and  entirely  recovered  from  it,  but  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  some  opacity  and  preternatural  adhesions  in  places  may  continue 
for  life. 

The  remarks  made  in  reference  to  the  cerebral,  apply  for  the  most  part 
to  the  spinal  meninges.  There  is  at  first  intense  hyperemia  of  the  mem- 
branes usually  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  cord,  soon  followed  by  fibrin- 
ous, purulent  and  serous  exudation,  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  and 
underneath  this  membrane.  Thickening  and  opacity  of  the  meninges,  and 
often  adhesions,  occur  in  protracted  cases.    The  exudation  is  sometimes 
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confined  to  a  portion  of  the  meninges,  more  frequently  that  covering  the^ 
posterior  than  anterior  aspect  of  the  cord,  but  it  may  occur  in  any  part, 
and  in  severe  cases  the  entire  pia  mater  of  the  spine  is  infiltrated  with  it. 
The  exudation  may  have  the  usual  appearance  of  fibrin  and  pus,  but  it  is 
sometimes  greenish  and  sometimes  bloodstained.  Small  extravasations 
of  blood  almost  necessarily  occur  as  a  result  of  the  intense  hyperemia, 
and  in  one  case  related  by  Burdon-Sanderson  it  is  stated  that  there  was 
a  layer  of  blood  ^  of  an  inch  thick  over  the  whole  cord  below  the  bron- 
chial swelling.  In  post-mortem  examinations  the  central  canal  of  the 
cord  has  usually  been  overlooked.  Ziemssen  relates  a  case,  and  Gordon 
another,  in  which  it  was  dilated  and  fiilled  with  purulent  fluid.  The  ana- 
tomical changes  which  have  been  observed  in  the  cord  itself  have  been  in- 
jection of  its  vessels  in  recent  cases,  and  occasional  softening  of  portions. 
Thus,  in  a  case  which  was  examined  in  Bellevue  Hospital  April  13th,  1872, 
it  is  stated  that  there  was  softening  of  the  cord  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
dorsal  region.  In  most  of  the  examinations  the  only  abnormal  appear- 
ance observed  in  the  cord  was  hyperiemia,  but  in  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  cases  the  records  state  that  the  substance  of  the  cord  appeared 
normal. 

No  constant  or  uniform  lesions  occur  in  the  organs  of  the  trunk.  The 
most  common  is  congestion  of  the  lungs,  especially  of  the  posterior  por- 
tions, with  more  or  less  oedema,  and  nodules  of  hepatization  or  points  of 
extravasation.  Effusion  of  serum,  sometimes  bloodstained,  occasionally 
occurs  in  the  pleural  and  other  serous  cavities.  The  auricles  and  ventri- 
cles of  the  heart,  as  already  stated,  contain  more  or  less  blood,  with  soft 
dark  clots  in  the  more  malignant  and  rapidly  fatal  cases,  but  larger  and 
firmer  in  those  which  have  been  more  protracted.  The  spleen,  liver,  kid- 
neys, stomach  and  intestines,  one  or  more,  are  sometimes  congested,  but 
in  other  cases  their  appearance  is  normal.  The  absence  o^  uniformity  as 
regards  the  state  of  the  spleen,  the  fact  that  in  many  patients  it  undergoes 
no  appreciable  change,  is  important,  since  this  organ  is  so  generally  en- 
larged and  softened  in  infectious  diseases.  The  agminate  and  solitary 
glands  have  ordinarily  been  overlooked  at  post-mortem  examinations,  but 
in  certain  cases  they  have  been  found  prominent. 

Treatment. — Preventive. — Although  we  do  not  fully  understand  the 
conditions  in  which  cerebro-spinal  fever  originates,  it  is  certain,  from  facts 
observed  in  epidemics,  that  we  are  able  to  do  something  to  diminish  its 
severity  and  prevalence  and  to  protect  the  community.  Measures  to  this 
end  must  be  of  a  twofold  character,  namely,  such,  in  the  first  place,  as  are 
calculated  to  improve  the  surroundings  of  the  individual,  so  as  to  conduce 
to  a  better  state  of  health,  and  secondly,  the  regulation  of  his  mode  of 
life.  Cleanliness  and  dryness  of  streets  and  domiciles,  perfect  drainage 
and  sewerage,  prompt  removal  of  all  refuse  matter,  avoidance  of  over- 
crowding, so  as  to  procure  the  utmost  salubrity  in  the  atmosphere,  the  use 
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,of  plain  and  wholesome  food — in  a  word,  the  strict  observance  of  sanitary 
requirements  in  all  the  surroundings — cannot  fail  to  reduce  the  number 
and  diminish  the  severity  of  cases;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  this  disease  as- 
sumes its  worst  form  and  numbers  the  most  victims  where  anti-hygienic 
conditions  most  abound.  Of  scarcely  less  importance  is  a  strict  surveil- 
lance of  the  mode  of  life,  especially  of  children  and  young  people,  during 
the  time  of  an  epidemic.  We  have  seen  that  this  disease  not  infrequently 
follows  irregularities  in  the  mode  of  life,  excesses  of  whatever  kind,  and 
fatigue,  mental  or  bodily.  These  should  therefore  be  avoided.  A  quiet 
mode  of  life  and  moderate  exercise,  plain  and  wholesome  and  regular 
meals,  and  the  full  amount  of  sleep,  afford  some,  but  not  complete,  security 
in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic. 

Curative, — It  will  aid  in  determining  the  proper  mode  of  treatment  to 
bear  in  mind  the  anatomical  characters  as  ascertained  by  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations. As  the  chief  danger  in  the  first  days  is  from  the  intense  in- 
flammatory congestion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  the  prompt  employment 
of  measures  calculated  to  relieve  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  To 
this  end  bladders  or  bags  of  ice  should  be  immediately  applied  over  the 
head  and  nucha,  and  constantly  retained  there  during  the  first  week. 
Bran  mixed  with  pounded  ice  produces  a  more  uniform  coldness,  and  is 
more  comfortable  to  the  patient,  than  ice  alone.  Cold  produces  a  prompt 
and  powerful  effect  in  diminishing  the  turgescence  of  the  cerebral  an4 
meningeal  vessels.  A  hot  mustard  foot-bath  or  general  warm  bath  with 
mustard,  should  also  be  employed  as  early  as  possible,  since  it  acts  so 
powerfully  as  a  derivative  from  the  hypersemic  nerve-centres,  tends  to  calm 
the  nervous  excitement  and  prevent  convulsion.^.  An  enema  to  open  the 
bowels  is  also  proper. 

Should  bloodletting  be  employed,  especially  in  the  more  sthenic  cases  ? 
Even  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  when  it  was  customary 
to  bleed  generally  or  locally  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  and  febrile 
diseases,  a  majority  of  the  American  practitioners  whose  writings  are  ex- 
tant discountenanced  the  use  of  such  measures  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease.  Drs.  Strong,  Foot,  and  Miner,  though  under  the  influence  of  the 
Broussaian  doctrine,  were  good  observers,  and  they  soon  abandoned  the 
use  of  the  lancet  and  leeches  in  the  treatment  of  these  patients  for  more 
sustaining  measures.  Strong,  who  published  a  paper  on  spotted  fever  in 
the  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register,  in  1811,  states  that  certain  phy- 
sicians employed  venesection  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  internal  conges- 
tions, but,  finding  that  the  pulse  became  more  frequent  after  a  moderate 
loss  of  blood,  they  soon  laid  aside  the  lancet.  Some  experienced  phy- 
sicians of  that  period,  however,  continued  to  recommend  and  practice  de- 
pletion, general  as  well  as  local,  as,  for  example.  Dr.  Gallop,  who  treated 
many  cases  in  Vermont  in  the  epidemic  of  1811. 

No  physician  at  the  present  time  recommends  venesection,  but  some  of 
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the  best  authorities,  as  Sanderson  and  Niemeyer,  approve  of  local  bleed- 
ing in  certain  cases.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  safe  rule,  that  leeches  or  other 
modes  of  local  depletion  should  not  be  prescribed  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  and  if  prescribed  in  any  case  it  slu)uld  be  on  the  first  day,  for  on 
the  first  day  the  maximum  of  inflammatory  congestion  is  attained,  and  in 
no  case  should  more  than  a  very  moderate  quantity  of  blood  be  abstracted. 
Blood  should  only,  in  my  opinion,  be  abstracted,  and  in  small  quantity, 
from  the  temples  or  behind  the  ears,  in  the  more  sthenic  cases,  in  which, 
after  the  prompt  employment  of  tlie  other  measures  recommended,  the 
stupor  becomes  more  and  more  profound,  and  the  patient  appears  already 
in  incipient  coma.  But  in  allowing  a  moderate  depletion  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  disease  is  in  its  nature  asthenic,  and  in  its  subsequent 
course  will  require  sustaining  measures.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the 
abstraction  of  blood,  if  once  allowed,  is  likely  to  be  recommended  too  fre- 
quently in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  by  those  who  have  had  but  little 
experience  with  it,  for  the  state  of  most  patients  in  the  commencement 
seems  so  critical,  and  the  stupor  so  great,  that  the  most  energetic  measures 
seem  to  be  required.  But  if  the  blood  of  patients  is  spared,  and  they  are 
promptly  and  properly  treated  otherwise,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  many 
emerge  from  the  stupor  and  finally  recover.  For  example,  in  a  case  re- 
lated to  me  by  Dr.  Griswold,  the  patient  seemed  to  be  comatose  for  three 
days,  being  apparently  unconscious  and  the  pupils  scarcely  responding 
to  light,  but  he  recovered  without  losing  blood.  In  only  one  case  have  I 
recommended  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  this  was  so  instructive  that  I 
will  briefly  relate  it 

M.,  a  female,  4  years  old,  was  seized  at  2  a.m.,  March  7th,  1873,  with 
vomiting,  chilliness,  and  trembling,  followed  by  severe  general  clonic  con- 
vulsions lasting  about  fifteen  minutes.  On  visiting  her  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  found  her  semi-comatose,  with  a  pulse  of  132,  which  in  a  few  hours 
rose  to  156 ;  temperature  101^^,  respiration  44 ;  eyes  closed ;  pupils  mode- 
rately dilated  and  responding  feebly  to  light ;  surface  presenting  a  dusky 
mottling ;  constant  tremulousness,  and  frequent  twitching  of  limbs.  Four 
grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  were  ordered  to  be  given  every  hour  to 
two  hours,  with  the  usual  local  measures,  namely,  ice  to  the  head  and 
nucha,  and  a  hot  mustard  foot-bath,  followed  by  sinapisms  to  the  extrem- 
ities. 

Sth.  Pulse  136 ;  is  partly  conscious  when  aroused,  but  immediately  re- 
lapses into  sleep;  head  considerablv  retracted ;  bowels  constipated  ;  vomits 
occasionally ;  temperature  102^.  treatment,  a  leech  to  each  temple,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  stupor ;  other  treatment  to  be  continued. 

9th.  The  leech-bites  bled,  though  slowly,  nearly  five  hours ;  pulse  180, 
and  so  feeble  as  to  be  counted  with  difficulty ;  temperature  101^°.  The 
patient  is  evidently  sinking.  Treatment,  a  teaspoonful  of  Bourbon  whisky 
in  milk  every  two  hours,  beef  tea  and  other  nutritious  drinks  frequently, 
also  the  bromide  at  intervals.     Evening,  pulse,  172,  still  feeble. 

10th,  Pulse  180,  barely  perceptible;  great  hypersesthesia ;  temperature 
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of  axilla  100^,  of  fingers  and  hand  below  90^ ;  axes  of  eyes  directed 
downwards. 

llth.  Pulse  still  very  feeble,  varying  from  160  to  228;  temperature 
102^^.  There  has  been  no  intermission  in  the  use  of  the  stimulants  or 
nutriment  night  or  day ;  pupik  moderately  dilated  and  somewhat  more 
sensitive  to  light. 

Afler  this  the  patient  gradually  rallied  for  a  time,  so  that  the  pulse 
became  stronger  and  less  frequent,  but  death  finally  occurred  after  nine 
weeks  in  a  state  of  emaciation  and  extreme  exhaustion.  Slight  convul- 
sions occurred  in  the  last  hours. 

It  is  seen  that,  after  the  loss  of  blood  from  two  leech-bites,  this  patient 
passed  into  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion  so  that  for  three  days  I  did  not 
believe  that  she  would  live  from  one  hour  to  another,  and  death  finally 
occurred.  Although  the  loss  of  blood  may  have  been  useful  in  relieving 
the  stupor,  yet  a  worse  danger  resulted.  Experience  like  this,  which  I 
believe  corresponds  with  that  of  other  observers,  shows  how  seldom  and 
with  what  caution  the  blood  of  the  patient  should  be  abstracted. 

The  internal  remedy  most  in  favor  with  the  profession  of  this  city,  and 
justly,  in  the  first  stage  of  this  disease,  is  the  bromide  of  potassium,  especi- 
ally in  the  treatment  of  children.  Evidently  a  remedy  is  required  which 
will  diminish  the  calibre  of  the  arterioles,  and  consequently  the  hyper- 
semia  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  and  its  meningeal  covering.  Ergot  has 
been  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  in  some  instances  with  a  satisfactory 
result ;  but  bromide  of  potassium,  while  it  contracts  the  arterioles  of  the 
encephalon,  is  at  the  same  time  a  powerful  sedative  to  the  nervous  system. 
More  than  any  other  safe  internal  remedy,  it  prevents  convulsions  in  chil- 
dren, which  occurring  in  this  disease  add  a  passive  to  the  already  int^ense 
active  congestion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  This  agent  in  medicinal 
doses  produces  no  ill  effect  except  when  given  frequently  for  a  lengthened 
period,  when  it  may  accumulate  in  the  system.  A  child  of  five  years  may 
take  five  or  six  grains  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  case.  After  the  first  week  it  should  be  given  less  frequently, 
and  finally  omitted.  The  practice  of  some  physicians,  of  continuing  the 
use  of  the  bromide  in  frequent  large  doses  after  the  first  or  at  least  second 
week,  is  to  be  deprecated,  for  after  a  time  it  is  apt  to  produce  symptoms 
which  can  with  difliculty  be  discriminated  from  those  of  cerebro-spinal 
fever.  These  are  stated  as  follows  by  Mr.  Wood :  "  Great  muscular  de- 
bility, dimness  of  sight  with  dilated  pupils,  irregular  gait,  the  patient 
reeling  as  though  intoxicated,  whilst  nausea,  vomiting,  or  purgation,  with 
abdominal  pain  of  a  dull  aching  character,  may  also  be  present."  {British 
Med,  Jmir.f  October  14th,  1872.)  It  is  obviously  better  after  the  first 
week,  if  the  symptoms  are  no  longer  urgent,  to  discontinue  the  bromide 
entirely,  than  to  continue  its  use  in  such  doses  and  for  such  a  period  that 
there  may  be  danger  of  producing  its  physiological  effects.     Nevertheless 
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it  is  proper  to  resume  its  use  during  its  periods  of  reorudesceoce  which  are 
so  apt  to  occur  at  any  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  bromide  cannot  be  depended  on  to  allay  the  pain,  which  often,  on 
account  of  its  severity,  requires  immediate  treatment,  and  sometimes  it 
does  not  allay  the  excessive  agitation.  For  these  symptoms  an  opiate  is 
indicated,  which  in  my  practice  has  produced  a  much  more  satisfactory 
result  than  hydrate  of  chloral.  Quite  moderate  doses  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  desired.  A  patient  of  six  years  was  quieted  by  ^'^  part  of 
a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphia.  So  useful  are  opiates  in  allaying  pain  in 
this  disease,  that  some  observers,  as  Niemeyer  and  Ziemssen,  consider  them 
the  most  valuable  of  the  internal  remedial  agents  which  we  possess,  and 
the  benefit  from  their  use  in  these  cases  has  certainly  had  considerable 
effect  in  disabusing  the  minds  of  physicians  of  the  dread  which  they  have 
entertained  of  their  employment  in  acute  affections  of  the  brain.  Mann- 
koff  and  others  have  employed  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia. 

Quinia  is  suggested  as  a  remedy  by  the  paroxysmal  character  of  the 
pains  and  the  fever,  but  I  believe  that  I  am  sustained  by  the  general  ex- 
perience of  physicians  in  this  city  in  stating  that  it  has  very  little  effect 
upon  either  of  these  symptoms,  or  upon  the  course  of  the  disease.  I  have 
employed  it  in  small  and  large  doses,  as  many  as  fifteen  grains  per  day  to 
a  child  of  thirteen  years,  but  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  of  any  service 
except  as  a  tonic.  There  is  perhaps  no  better  remedy  for  the  nausea  than 
bismuth  in  large  doses. 

Frequent  counter-irritation  along  the  spine  by  dry  cups  or  an  irritating 
liniment  is  useful  from  the  first,  and  vesication  of  the  nucha  by  canthar- 
idal  collodion  or  otherwise  when  the  ice-bag  is  discontinued.  Sustaining 
measures  should  also  be  commenced  early.  Tonics,  vegetable  and  ferru- 
ginous, should  be  administered  af^er  the  disease  has  continued  a  few  days^ 
alternating  with  and  finally  superseding  the  bromide.  I  have  in  some 
cases  employed  the  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia.  The  diet  must  be  nutri- 
tious, consisting  of  the  meat  broths,  milk,  etc.,  during  the  entire  course  of 
the  disease.  '  Most  patients  require  alcoholic  stimulants  sooner  or  later. 
In  cases  presenting  a  feeble  pulse,  and  other  evidences  of  prostration,  their 
early  and  continued  employment  is  advisable,  as  in  the  case  which  I  have 
related,  in  which  whisky  was  administered  every  two  hours  after  the 
second  day.  The  constipation  is  ordinarily  best  relieved  by  enemata.  The 
room  should  be  dark,  of  comfortable  temperature,  and  quiet. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

ACUTE  RHEUMATISM. 

Rheumatism  is  a  constitutional  disease  with  a  local  manifestation, 
namely,  an  inflammation  of  the  sero-fibrous  tissues,  chiefly  in  and  around 
the  articulations,  but  occasionally  in  other  parts.  It  is  less  frequent  prior 
to  puberty  than  in  the  years  succeeding  it ;  still,  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
children  after  the  fifth  year.  Under  this  age  it  is  comparatively  rare,  but 
is,  probably,  not  so  infrequent  as  is  commonly  supposed.  For  while  in  the 
adult  the  diagnosis  of  rheumatism  is  easy,  in  children  this  disease  is  likely 
to  be  overlooked,  if,  as  is  true  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  in  early  life, 
the  swelling  and  redness  of  the  afiected  joints  are  slight,  and  only  a  few 
joints  are  inflamed.  If  there  is  cardiac  inflammation,  the  articular  affec- 
tion may  be  nearly  absent,  thus  rendering  the  diagnosis  more  obscure. 
That  rheumatism  is  not  so  very  rare  under  the  age  of  five  years,  I  infer 
from  the  fact  that  we  now  and  then  meet  with  cases  of  valvular  disease  in 
children  of  this  age  or  older,  which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  had  its  origin 
in  rheumatism,  although  the  parents  are  not  aware  that  there  has  ever 
been  an  attack  of  this  disease.  Such  cases  have  not  infrequently  been 
brought  to  the  children's  class  in  the  Outdoor  Department  at  Bellevue. 
Thus,  in  January,  1871,  a  little  girl,  three  years  old,  was  presented,  hav- 
ing distinct  aortic  direct,  and  mitral  regurgitant  murmurs.  The  mother 
was  not  aware  that  she  had  had  rheumatism,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty 
months  she  had  for  several  days  pretty  active  febrile  symptoms,  which  the 
physician  attributed  to  disease  of  the  lungs.  In  April,  1871,  another  girl, 
of  the  same  age,  was  brought  to  the  clinique,  having  a  distinct  mitral 
regurgitant  .murmur.  The  mother  stated  that  she  had  been  well  till  a 
month  previously,  when  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  a  few  days,  hav- 
ing a  high  fever.  She  was  attended  by  a  homoeopathic  physician,  and  the 
exact  character  of  her  sickness  the  mother  was  not  able  to  state.  Further 
medical  advice  was  sought,  as  the  child  remained  delicate,  though  her 
health  was  better  than  at  first.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  obscure 
fever  in  this  case  had  been  rheumatic.  In  another  child  treated  elsewhere, 
not  old  enough  to  relate  the  subjective  symptoms,  there  was,  in  addition 
to  an  intense  fever,  evident  pain  in  one  foot  or  leg,  when  the  limb  was 
moved.  Still,  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  not  diagnosticated  till  some 
time  after  recovery,  when  a  valvular  murmur  was  accidentally  discovered. 
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Such  histories,  which  I  do  not  think  are  rare,  show,  if  my  opinion  of  thera 
is  correct,  that  rheumatism  may  occur  not  very  rarely  in  young  children, 
even  infants,  for  which  purpose  they  are  here  introduced,  but  they  incul- 
cate the  important  practical  lesson,  that  the  disease  at  this  age  may  be  so 
obscure,  or  latent,  as  to  be  overlooked  even  by  good  diagnosticians. 

Some  observers,  meeting  cases  of  valvular  disease  in  children,  without 
the  history  of  rheumatism,  have  concluded  that  rheumatism  is  not  the 
chief  cause  of  endocarditis  at  this  age  (Dr.  A.  Stefien,  Jahrbuchfur  Kinderk,^ 
1870) ;  but  the  explanation  which  I  have  given  seems  to  me  more  in  con- 
sonance with  the  facts.  Scarlet  fever  not  infrequently  causes  endocarditis, 
but  this  exanthem  is  not  apt  to  occur  without  detection,  and  it  has  been  as 
often  absent  as  has  rheumatism  from  the  histories  as  given  by  the  parents 
of  young  children  with  valvular  disease,  whom  I  have  examined.  More- 
over, the  endocarditis  of  scarlet  kver  is  in  many  cases  the  result  of  scar- 
latinous rheumatism. 

Rheumatism  in  children  is  primary  or  secondary.  The  secondary  form 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  declining  stage  of  scarlet  fever  and  variola.  It  is 
stated,  also,  to  occur  occasionally  in  new-hom  infants  during  epidemics  of 
puerperal  fever.     I  have  not  observed  such  cases. 

Causes. — The  important  cause  of  rheumatism  is  a  predisposition,  which, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  is  inherited.  Hence  the  fact  that  it  is  apt 
to  occur  in  different  members  of  the  same  family.  When  the  family  his- 
tory shows  a  strong  predisposition  to  rheumatism,  it  occurs  in  the  child 
from  a  slight  exciting  cause;  if  no  such  predisposition  exists,  it  only  oc- 
curs through  unusual  circumstances  of  exposure.  The  ordinary  exciting 
cause  is  the  same  as  in  most  idiopathic  inflammations,  namely,  exposure 
to  cold ;  but  a  strong  rheumatic  diathesis  appears  to  be  sufficient  in  itself 
to  produce  an  outbreak  of  the  disease.  Children  who  have  had  one  attack 
are  especially  liable  to  another. 

Symptoms. — The  commencement  of  acute  idiopathic  rheumatism  is  in 
most  cases  sudden ;  occasionally  fever,  and  a  degree  of  soreness  or  stiffness, 
precede  the  articular  affection  for  a  few  hours  or  days.  The  inflammation, 
slight  at  first,  increases  gradually,  attaining  its  maximum  intensity  within 
one  or  two  days.  The  joint  is  painful,  red,  hot,  and  swollen.  The  swell- 
ing is  due  to  inflammatory  oedema  of  the  tissues  surrounding  the  joint  and 
effusion  within  the  joint.  As  in  all  inflammations,  the  vascularity  of  the 
parts  involved  is  increased,  the  synovial  membrane  loses  more  or  less  its 
lustre,  and  the  effused  fluid,  which  is  mainly  serum,  has  been  found,  in 
most  of  the  cases  in  which  an  opportunity  was  presented  to  examine  it,  to 
contain,  like  the  pleuritic  exudation,  a  few  globules  of  pus.  Rarely,  in  a 
reduced  state  of  the  system,  so  much  pus  is  produced  within  the  joint  as 
to  constitute  a  true  abscess,  and  rarely  also  fibrin  is  exuded,  producing  a 
nibbing  sensation  when  the  joint  is  moved,  and  endangering  permanent 
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adhesion  of  the  articular  surfaces.  Fortunately,  however,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  the  8ul>stance  exuded  both  without  and  within  the  joint 
is  mainly  serum,  and  therefore  the  rapid  subsidence  of  the  swelling  when 
the  inflammation  ceases.  The  pain  is  commonly  not  severe  when  the  child 
is  quiet,  but  it  is  greatly  increased  if  the  joint  is  pressed  or  the  limb 
moved. 

The  joints  of  the  extremities  are  most  frequently  the  seat  of  rheumatic 
inflammation,  but  occasionally  those  of  the  trunk,  as  the  intervertebral, 
the  symphysis  pubis,  etc.,  are  involved.  As  the  inflammation  abates  in 
the  articulations  first  afiected  it  reappears  in  others,  unless  the  materies 
morbi  has  been  eliminated  from  the  system.  It  is  seldom  that  more  than 
two  or  three  of  the  joints  are  in  a  state  of  active  inflammation  at  the  same 
time. 

The  temperature  in  acute  rheumatism  is  elevated  two  or  three  degrees 
above  that  of  health,  and  the  pulse  varies  from  120  to  140,  its  frequency 
depending  on  the  age  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  gravity  of  the  disease. 
Perspiration  is  a  common  symptom.  The  appetite  is  impaireil,  the  tongue 
slightly  coated,  and  the  bowels  constipated.  The  watery  element  in  the 
urine  is  diminished,  as  in  most  febrile  diseases.  There  is  no  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  solid  elements,  so  that  the  urine  is  rendered  more  dense, 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  high.  The  amount  of  urea  and  coloring  matter 
excreted  from  the  kidneys  is  augmented  during  the  active  period  of  rheu- 
matism, and  the  urine,  when  it  cools,  deposits  urates.  In  ordinary  cases 
there  b  no  prominent  symptom  referable  to  the  nervous  system,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pain  in  the  afifected  joint. 

Acute  rheumatism,  if  only  the  articulations  were  involved,  would  be  a 
disease  of  little  danger,  however  painful,  but  unfortunately,  in  its  prone- 
ness  to  produce  specific  inflammation  of  the  sero-fibrous  tissues,  the  heart 
frequently  becomes  involved,  less  frequently  the  lungs  and  pleura,  and  in 
rare  instances  the  cerebral  or  spinal  meninges.  Endocarditis  is  the  most 
frequent  of  the  heart  inflammations  occurring  in  rheumatism  ;  pericarditis, 
though  less  common,  is  not  infrequent,  while  in  rare  instances  myocarditis 
occurs,  usually  associated  with  the  other  inflammations.  Endocarditis  is 
limited  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  seldom  continues  long  without 
engaging  the  valves,  aortic  or  mitral,  or  both,  causing  their  infiltration, 
fibroid  degeneration,  with  consequent  thickening,  and  sometimes  adhesion. 
The  valvular  lesion  thus  produced  is  in  most  instances  permanent,  so  im- 
pairing the  action  of  the  valves  as  to  obstruct  in  greater  or  less  degree  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  orifice  or  allow  its  regurgitation. 

The  mitral  valve  is  more  frequently  afiected  than  the  aortic,  at  least 
bruits  produced  by  this  lesion  are  more  frequent  in  the  mitral  than  aortic 
orifice,  and  when  they  are  heard  in  both  orifices  they  are  commonly  loudest 
in  the  mitral.  This  fact,  noticed  by  difierent  observers,  I  have  repeatedly 
verified  by  observations  in  this  city. 
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While  the  articular  afTectioo  pertains  to  the  clinical  history  of  rheuma- 
tism, the  iuteroal  inflammation,  whether  of  the  heart,  lungs,  pleura,  or 
meninges,  though  similar  as  regards  its  pathological  character,  is  proparly 
regarded  as  a  complication.  Acute  rheumatism  is  so  frequently  compli- 
cated by  one  or  the  other  of  these  affections,  that  any  disproportionate 
severity  in  the  general  symptoms,  as  compared  with  the  inflammation  of 
the  joints,  or  any  sudden  and  unexpected  increase  in  the  symptoms,  should 
always  lead  the  physician  to  examine  thoroughly  the  condition  of  those 
organs  which  are  most  frequently  affected. 

Inflammatory  complications  occur,  as  a  rule,  during  the  active  period 
of  rheumatism,  when  the  inflammation  is  parsing  from  joint  to  joint.  If 
the  general  symptoms  begin  to  improve,  and  no  new  joints  are  involved, 
the  liability  to  complications  is  greatly  diminished.  Secondary  rheuma- 
tism, occurring  in  most  instances  in  connection  with  certain  eruptive  fevers, 
especially  scarlatina,  commonly  affects  only  a  few  joints,  often  only  one  or 
two,  as  the  wrist,  and,  though  painful,  is  attended  by  slight  swelling  and 
redness. 

Duration — Prognosis. — With  proper  treatment  and  without  compli- 
cation the  febrile  action  in  a  few  days  begins  to  abate,  and  the  disease 
commonly  terminates  within  two  weeks.  Its  duration  is  ordinarily  shorter 
than  in  rheumatism  of  the  adult.  Fluctuations,  however,  are  liable  to 
occur.  The  disease  may  appear  to  be  abating,  and  the  articular  inflam- 
mations nearly  cease,  when  they  return  for  a  time,  often  without  new  ex- 
posure and  without  appreciable  cause.  The  prognosis,  even  when  cardiac 
inflammation  has  supervened,  is  in  most  cases  favorable,  except  so  far  as 
the  lesion  resulting  from  this  inflammation  is  concerned,  which  being 
permanent  may  entail  much  subsequent  suffering,  and  occasion  death  after 
months  or  years.  Indeed,  what  is  most  to  be  dreaded  in  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  is  valvular  disease  or  pericardial  adhesion  with  its  remoter 
consequences,  namely,  hypertrophy  of  heart,  congestion  and  oedema  of  the 
lungs,  dropsies,  etc. 

Secondary  rheumatism  occurring  in  scarlet  fever  is  sometimes  also  com- 
plicated with,  or  rather  coexists  with,  cardiac  inflammation,  pleuritis,  or 
pneumonitis,  rendering  the  prognosis  more  unfavorable. 

In  rare  instances  the  acute  symptoms  of  rheumatism  abate,  but  the  joints 
remain  stiff  and  more  or  less  swollen,  and  painful  when  moved.  The 
acute  has  lapsed  into  a  subacute  or  chronic  rheumatism.  Such  a  case, 
represented  in  the  accompanying  figure,  was  brought  to  the  children's  class 
in  the  Outdoor  Department  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  in  February,  1871.  E. 
H.,  female,  Si  years  old,  had  intermittent  fever  from  the  age  of  nine  to 
fifteen  months.  From  this  time  she  remained  well  till  the  age  of  two 
years,  when  she  was  taken  with  acute  rheumatism,  commencing  in  her 
ankles  and  extending  to  other  joints.  The  knee  and  hip  joints  on  both 
sides  have  only  partially  recovered  their  mobility,  and  both  legs  and  both 
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thighs  are  permauently  flexed,  so  that  the  gait  is  slow  and  unGteady.     It 
is  impossible  to  Btraight«n  either  limb  without  causing  great  paia,  and 
attempU  to  atraighteo  the  thigh  produce  the  arch 
°'^^'  iu  the  back  very  similar  to  that  iu  coxalgia. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  cot  difficult  in  ordinary  cases, 
if  a  proper  exaraioation  is  made.   In  the  commeDce- 
meot,  if  the  afFectioo  of  the  joinls  is  slight,  rheuma- 
tism might  be  mistaken  for  remittent,  typhoid,  one 
of  the  eruptive  fevers,  or  meningitis  ;  but,  on  careful 
examination,  tenderness  will  be  observed  of  one  or 
more  of  the  articulations,  and  probably  some  swell- 
ing.    This  tenderness  is  readily  distinguished  from 
the  hyperesthesia  which  is  common  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  essential  fevers,  and  which  is  observed  when 
pressure  is  made  upon  the  chest  or  abdomen  as  well 
as  upon  the  limbs,  and  is  more  marked  between  the 
joints  than  in  them.    Any  doubt  which  may  at  first 
exist,  whether  the  patient  may  not  have  one  of  those 
diseases,  is  soon  dispelled,  since  their  clinical  history 
presents  notable  diflereoces  from  that  of  rheumatism. 
I  have  known  scrofulous  arthritis,  or  scrofulous 
ostitis  near  the  joint,  present  so  close  a  resemblance 
to  acute  rheumatism  as  to  be  at  first  mistaken  for  it.     In  one  instance  this 
inflammation  commenced  in  three  joints  distant  from  each  other,  so  that  the 
diagnosis  at  first  was  difficult.     But  scrofulous  inflammation  as  well  as  that 
from  pyeeroia  can  be  diagnosticated  from  rheumatic  disease  of  the  joints,  by 
its  greater  persistence,  less  induration  and  symmetry  in  the  swelling,  and 
by  the  history  of  the  case.     Chronic  rheumatism  may  produce  deformity 
similar  to  that  from  chronic  scrofulous  inflammation,  as  in  the  case  detailed 
above,  but  the  rheumatic  history,  number  of  joints  affected,  bilateral  charac- 
ter of  the  iDflammation,  good  general  health,  etc.,  are  sufficient  to  establish 
a  clear  diagnosis. 

Treatment, — The  theory  of  the  pathology  of  a  disease  determines  the 
mode  of  treatment.    It  is  believed  that  rheumatism  is  due  to  an  acid,  prob- 
ably lactic,  in  the  blood,  and  hence  alkaline  remedies  are  commonly  em- 
ployed, with  the  apparent  effect  of  dimiuishiog  the  severity  of  the  disease 
and  shortening  its  duration.    The  tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa,  acetate  of 
potassa,  and  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  may  be  given  singly  or 
combined,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient.    The  following  is  a 
good  formula  for  a  previously  healthy  child  of  six  or  eight  years : 
B.  PotM.  et  sodw  tart.,  ^bs. 
Poliis.  acet«t.,  3ij. 
Syr.  linmimm, 
Aquee,  Sft  ,^iij.  Misco. 
Doie,  two  teaspoonfuU  every  two  or  tbre«  hours. 
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Sulphate  of  morphia,  Dover's  powder,  or  other  opiate,  is  ordinarily  re- 
quired in  the  evening  to  procure  rest  and  prevent  any  undue  purgative 
effect  of  the  medicine.  If  there  is  considerable  pain  in  the  joints,  one  or 
two  doses  of  the  same  should  be  given  through  the  day.  If  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  diarrhoea,  or  a  state  of  debility,  measures  of  a  more  sustaining 
nature  are  required.  For  such  eases  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potassa  or 
liquor  potassse  is  preferable  to  the  other  alkalies. 

In  a  few  days,  by  the  alkaline  treatment,  the  urat^  cease  to  appear  in 
the  urine,  and  the  disease  begins  to  decline.  There  is  now  little  danger 
that  any  complication  will  occur  if  the  internal  organs  have  so  far  escaped. 
I  know  no  remedies  so  effectual  in  relieving  not  only  rheumatic  inflamma- 
tions of  the  joints,  but  the  general  muscular  tenderness  which  occurs  from 
taking  cold,  and  which  is  often  present  in  the  commencement  of  rheuma- 
tism, as  the  Rochelle  salts  and  acetate  of  potash. 

During  the  declining  period  of  rheumatbm  and  in  convalescence  qui- 
nine or  some  preparation  of  cinchona  should  be  employed  and  the  alkali 
given  less  frequently.  This  tonic  does  indeed  appear  to  exert  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  course  of  rheumatism,  and  it  is  employed  by  some  judicious 
and  experienced  physicians  from  the  commencement,  as  the  main  remedy. 
Certainly,  in  all  cases  of  debility,  it,  or  a  similar  medicine,  should  be 
early  employed,  unless  contraindicated  by  some  complication. 

If  there  is  a  high  temperature  and  quick  pulse,  quinine  administered 
in  an  occasional  large  dose  will  be  found  very  useful.  Three  to  five 
grains  may  be  given  to  a  child  of  five  years. 

Rheumatism  impoverishes  the  blood,  and  the  patient  oft^n  begins  to 
present  an  ansemic  appearance,  when  he  requires  iron  in  addition  to  the 
vegetable  tonic.     The  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  may  then  be  employed. 

Secondary  rheumatism  requires  sustaining  treatment  from  the  first. 
Such  cases  ordinarily  do  well  without  alkalies,  and  with  the  general  sup- 
porting measures  employed  for  the  primary  disease. 

Pneumonitis  complicating  rheumatism  is  best  treated  by  moderate 
counter-irritation  and  emollient  poultices,  and  the  internal  use  of  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia;  or,  if  there  is  ansemia,  carbonate  of  ammonia  with 
citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia.  The  other  internal  inflammations  which 
are  liable  to  arise  as  complications  require  iodide  of  potassium  in  decided 
doses.  In  pericarditis  or  endocarditis,  if,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the 
movements  of  the  heart  are  accelerated,  quinia  in  large  doses,  the  tincture 
of  aconite  root,  or  tincture  of  digitalis,  is  required  to  the  extent  of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  pulsations  to  near  the  normal  frequency.  A  child 
of  six  years  can  take  one  drop  of  aconite,  or  three  or  four  times  the  quan- 
tity of  digitalis,  to  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  in  three  hours,  till  the  re- 
quired reduction  of  the  pulse  is  effected.  Patients  often  experience  relief, 
by  the  use  of  these  agents,  from  the  palpitation  and  dyspnoea  consequent 
upon  the  embarrassed  movements  of  the  heart.  If  the  heart  disease  is 
extensive  and  pulse  feeble  the  quinine  is  preferable. 
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The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet,  in  a  room  of  uniform  temperature, 
and  not  exposed  to  draughts  of  air.  By  such  precaution  the  danger  of 
complications  is  greatly  diminished.  Repellent  applications,  as  cold  or 
irritants,  should  not  be  applied  to  the  joints,  as  long  as  the  disease  is 
acute,  for  they  also  increase  the  danger  of  complications.  The  affected 
joints  should  be  enveloped  in  flannel  or  cotton,  and  the  pain,  if  intense, 
may  be  diminished  by  applying  flannel  wrung  out  of  warm  water.  If  the 
disease  becomes  subacute  or  chronic,  if  the  urates  have  disappeared  from 
the  urine,  and  the  inflammation  ceases  to  pass  from  joint  to  joint,  the  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  or  moderately  stimulating  embrocations,  applied  to  the 
joints,  involve  no  danger  and  are  useful. 


CHAPTER   VL 

ERYSIPELAS. 

The  term  erysipelas  is  applied  to  a  constitutional  or  blood  disease, 
which  is  characterized  by  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue,  and  by  a  tendency  to  spread.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
burning  and  pricking  sensation,  swelling,  and  subcutaneous  infiltration. 

In  rare  instances,  in  young  infants,  an  inflammation  which  has  been 
designated  erysipelas  occurs  in  and  around  the  umbilicus.  It  commences 
about  the  time  of  the  detachment  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  is  accom- 
panied  by  redness  of  the  skin,  tumefaction,  and  hardness  of  the  connective 
tissue  surrounding  the  umbilicus.  It  usually  causes  ulceration  of  the  um- 
bilical fossa,  and,  in  fatal  cases,  pus  is  sometimes  found  in  the  umbilical 
vessels.  This  disease  does  not  show  any  tendency  to  spread ;  the  diameter 
of  the  inflamed  surface  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches,  with  the 
umbilicus  at  the  centre.  It  is  generally  fatal ;  but  two  favorable  cases 
have  been  reported  to  me,  in  one  of  which  there  was  considerable  ulcera- 
tion, and  after  recovery  a  firm  cicatrix  occupied  the  site  of  the  umbilicus. 
The  most  reasonable  view  is  that  this  disease  is  primarily  an  inflammation 
of  the  umbilical  fossa  and  vessels,  induced  by  uncleanliuess,  cachexia,  or 
other  cause.  It  lacks  the  distinguishing  feature  of  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mations, namely,  the  tendency  to  spread,  and  I  shall  therefore  take  no 
further  notice  of  it  in  this  connection.     (See  Diseases  of  the  Umbilicus.) 

Erysipelas  seldom  occurs  in  childhood ;  the  few  cases  which  are  met  in 
this  period  present  nearly  the  same  features,  and  pursue  nearly  the  same 
course,  as  in  the  adult.  In  infancy,  on  the  other  hand,  erysipelas  is  a 
common  disease.  Every  practitioner  is  called  to  cases,  from  time  to  time. 
The  following  remarks  relate  to  erysipelas  occurring  in  this  period  of  life. 
They  are  based  on  data  derived  mainly  from  the  records  of  cases  which  oc- 
curred in  this  city,  some  in  my  own  practice,  and  others  in  the  practice  of 
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physicians  known  to  be  good  observers.    The  points  of  chief  interest  in 
forty-one  cases  are  embraced  in  the  following  table : 

Cases  of  Infantile  Erysipelas. 


o 


10 

11 
12 

13 

14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 

22 

23 

24 
25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 

82 

33 

34 

35 

36 
37 


38 
39 
40 

41 


M, 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 


F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 
F. 


F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 

•  •• 

F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 


Age. 


Point  of 
coromencemeut 


M. 


5  months. 

2  years. 
10  months. 
20  months. 

9  months. 
9  days. 

1  year. 

6  weeks. 


9  months. 

10  months. 

4  weeks. 
3  months. 

4  to  5  mos. 

5  months. 

3  months. 
8  months. 

4  months. 
7  months. 

6  months. 

7  day^ 
14  days. 

3  months. 

28  months. 

3  or  4  days. 
33^  mos. 

7  months. 
6  months. 

19  months. 

4  months. 
2  months. 

3  to  4  mos. 

4  months. 
2  months. 
5^  mos. 
2)^  mos. 

8  months. 

5  months. 


5  weeks. 
2  months. 
4  ibonths. 

14  months. 


Right  knee. 

Left  knee. 
Elbow. 
Below  right 

knee. 
Vulva. 
Genitals. 

Vulva. 

At  or  near  the 
ear. 

Epigastric  re- 
gion. 

At  angle  of 

mouth. 
Vulva, 
Vulva. 

Vulva. 

From  syphilitic 
sores  around 
anus. 

Vulva. 

Face  near  nos- 
trils. 

Vulva. 

Knee. 

Near  the  ear. 
Left  eyelid. 
Genitals. 

Under  the  chin. 

Right  shoulder 

Vulva. 
Under  left  ear. 

Brlow  right 

knee. 
Vulva. 

Near  point  of 

vaccination. 
Near  point  of 

vaccination. 
Near  vaccine 

vesicle. 
Near  vaccine 

vesicle. 
Near  vaccine 

vesicle. 
Near  vaccine 

vesicle. 
Near  point  of 

vaccinntinn. 
Near  point  of 

Taccination. 

Near  yaccine 

vesicle. 
Left  foot. 


At  one  ear. 
Left  leg. 
Near  point  of 
vaccination. 
Face. 


Parta  affected. 


Entire  surface,  except  face  and  scalp. 

From  a  little  above  the  knee  to  the  ankle. 

Whole  arm  and  forearm. 

Entire  leg,  thigh,  and  trunk  to  the  um- 
bilicus. 

Abdomen,  chest,  and  all  the  extremities. 

Both  lower  extremities,  abdomen  to  the 
umbilicus. 

Entire  surface,  except  face. 

Forehead  and  side  of  face. 


Trunk  and  lower  extremities.     • 


Entire  face  and  scalp. 

Entire  surface,  except  face. 

Surface  of  abaomen   to  umbilicus  and 

right  lower  extremity. 
All  the  limbs  and  the  trunk,  except  the 

chest. 
Trunk  and  both  lower  extremiti^. 


Entire  trunk  and  both  upper  extremities. 
Entire  trunk  and  both  upper  extremities. 

Entire  trunk  and  all  the  extremities. 

A  portion  of  trunk  and  both  lower  ex- 
tremities. 

Entire  face  and  forehead. 

Left  side  of  face. 

Extended  to  knees,  over  abdomen  to  the 
chest. 

Chin,  left  cheek,  neck,  left  side  of  trunk, 
left  thigh,  and  leg. 

Arm  and  forearm. 

BodT  and  all  the  limbs. 
Neck,  chest,  and  arms. 

Trunk,  neck,  and  head,  and  all  the  limbs. 

Both  thighs,  and  nearly  entire  trunk. 

Shoulder,  arm,  and  forearm. 

Chest,  and  both  upper  11  mint. 

Trunk  and  all  the    mbs. 

Arm,  forearm,  and  shoulder  on  one  side. 

Arm,  forearm,  and  trunk. 

Nearly  entire  surface. 

Arm  and  forearm. 

Arm. 

Arm  and  forearm. 

Leg,  thigh,  and  lower  part  of  trunk. 


Entire  surface. 

Trunk,  and  all  the  limbs. 

Trunk,  and  all  the  limbs. 

Trunk,  and  all  the  limba. 


Duration. 

1 
Result. 

5  weeksand 

3  days. 
7  days. 

7  days. 

Recovered. 

Recovered. 
Recovered 
Recovered.  | 

18  days. 
6  days. 

Recovered. 
Died. 

6  weeks. 
1  week. 

Recovered. 
Died  in 
tetanic 

2  weeks. 

spasms. 

Died  in        1 

tetanic 

10  days. 

spasms. 
Recovered. 

8  weeks. 
2  weeks. 

Died. 
Recovered.  , 

3  to  4  weeks. 

Died.            1 

3  weeks. 
About  2 
weeks. 
1  week. 
8  weeks. 

Recovered. 
Recovered. 

Died. 
Recovered. 

10  days. 

3  days. 

4  days. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

Died. 

Iday. 

12  days. 
About  2 
weeks. 

2  weeks. 

3  days. 
21  days. 

Died  in  con-) 

vulhions. 
Died. 
Died. 

Died  coma- 
tose. 

Died  coma- 
tose. 

Recovered. 

2  weeks. 

Recovered. 

10  days. 

Died. 

2  to  8  weeks. 

Died. 

2  months. 

Died. 

1  week. 

Died  with 

peritonitis. 

Recovered. 

7  days. 
17  days. 

Died  prob- 
ably of 
peritonitis. 
Died. 

2  weeks. 

Died  with 

2  weeks. 
2  weeks. 
2  weeks. 

pneumo- 
nitis. 

Recovered. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

4  weeks. 

Recovered. 
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Age. — Of  the  above  eases,  27  were  under  the  age  of  six  months;  9  from 
six  months  to  twelve,  and  only  5  above  the  latter  age.  A  large  majority, 
therefore,  of  cases  of  infantile  erysipelas  occur  in  the  first  year  of  life. 

Point  of  Commencement. — In  68  cases  in  which  I  have  ascertained 
the  point  of  commencement,  it  was  in  13  cases  the  vulva,  17  the  arm  aft^r 
vaccination,  7  the  leg,  6  the  face,  3  the  male  genital  organs,  3  at  or  near 
the  ear,  1  the  elbow,  1  the  shoulder,  1  the  nates,  1  the  foot.  In  the  adult, 
idiopathic  erysipelas  commonly  commences  upon  the  face,  and  affects  only 
the  face,  ears,  forehead,  and  scalp.  On  the  other  hand,  in  infantile  ery- 
sipelas, statistics  show  that  the  rash  commences  upon  the  face  only  in  a 
small  proportion  of  cases,  one  in  nine,  and  that  it  rarely  extends  to  the 
face  when  it  commences  in  other  parts. 

Causes. — In  erysipelas  the  first  departure  from  the  healthy  state  occurs 
in  the  blood,  or  the  s}«tem  generally.  This  undergoes  certain  changes 
which  predispase  to  erysipelas,  or  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  give  rise 
to  it.  Among  the  causes  which  produce  this  state  of  system,  uncleanli- 
ness,  residence  in  damp,  dark,  and  crowded  apartments,  and  defective 
alimentation,  hold  a  principal  place.  Hence  this  disease  is  more  common 
in  the  poor  quarters  of  the  city  than  in  the  country,  and  in  dispensary  and 
hospital  than  in  civil  practice. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  there  is  a  local  exciting  cause  of  the  ery- 
sipelatous eruption,  namely,  an  irritation  or  inflammation  at  some  point, 
generally  trivial,  but  which  is  sufficient  to  develop  the  disease  in  the  sys- 
tem already  prepared  for  it.  It  is  very  apt  to  commence  at  or  near  a 
simple  ecthymatous  or  impetiginous  eruption,  around  burns  or  suppurating 
sores  or  syphilitic  eruptions ;  it  frequently  commences,  as  is  seen  by  the 
above  table,  near  the  point  of  vaccination  immediately  after  vaccination, 
or  when  the  pock  is  developed,  or  again  when  it  has  run  its  coui-se  and 
been  detached.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  it  commences  at  a 
point  where  the  skin  is  thin  and  delicate,  or  where  it  unites  with  a  mucous 
surface,  probably  from  some  uncleanliness  or  irritation  of  those  parts. 
Thus,  I  have  records  of  cases  in  which  it  commenced  at  the  external  ear, 
commissure  of  the  mouth,  and  at  the  vulva.  Indeed,  the  frequency  with 
which  it  commences  at  the  vulva  renders  female  infants  more  liable  to  it 
than  males.  In  some  instances  erysipelas  begins  without  any  local  ex- 
citing causes,  upon  smooth  and  sound  skin,  even  when  there  are  sores  upon 
various  parts  of  the  surface. 

Vaccination,  as  an  exciting  cause  of  erysipelas,  demands  particular  no- 
tice. Oflen,  doubtless,  it  is  the  inflammation  which  necessarily  arises  from 
the  cut  or  the  vesicle,  which  operates  as  an  exciting  cause  of  the  erysipela- 
tous affection,  and  not  any  deleterious  property  contained  in  the  virus 
which  is  employed,  so  that  an  equal  degree  of  inflammation  occurring  in 
any  other  way,  as  from  a  burn,  would  be  attended  by  a  like  result.  But 
facts  show  that  the  virus  itself  occasionally  contains  a  latent  noxious  prin- 
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ciple,  which,  introduced  into  the  system,  operates  as  a  cause  of  erysipelas. 
Thus,  a  little  girl  was  vaccinated  by  rae  in  November,  1860,  and  about 
the  time  when  the  vesicle  began  to  fill  she  was  seized  with  severe  inflam- 
mation of  the  fauces,  attended  by  tumefaction  and  infiltration  of  the  sub- 
mucous connective  tissue.  The  inflammation  rapidly  subsided,  and  within 
a  week  from  its  commencement  the  throat  afiection  had  nearly  or  quite 
disappeared.  I  now  believe  that  the  disease  of  the  fauces  was  erysipelatous, 
although  it  was  not  suspected  at  the  time  to  have  this  character. 

As  the  girl  was  otherwise  healthy,  and  the  vaccine  vesicle  passed  through 
its  usual  stages,  and  presented  the  usual  appearance,  the  scab  was  employed 
six  weeks  afterwards  to  vaccinate  two  infants.  Within  twenty- four  hours 
after  vaccination  both  these  infants  were  seized  with  high  fever,  ushering 
in  severe  erysipelas,  commencing  in  one  around  the  point  of  vaccination, 
and  in  the  other  around  syphilitic  sores  near  the  anus.  In  the  former 
case  the  erysipelatous  rash  extended  from  the  shoulder  over  the  entire  limb, 
and  was  obstinate,  twice  reappearing,  and  extending  over  the  same  surface; 
in  the  latter  (a  mulatto  child)  it  extended  over  both  lower  extremities  and 
a  considerable  part  of  the  trunk,  when  the  case  passed  into  the  hands  of 
another  physician,  and  the  result  is  not  known.  The  instrument  with 
which  the  vaccinations  were  performed  was  clean.  The  vaccine  disease 
did  not  appear  in  either  of  these  cases. 

Again,  a  well-known  physician  of  this  city  vaccinated  three  infants,  one 
his  own  (No.  32  of  the  table),  with  part  of  a  scab  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced good,  but  was  taken  from  a  child  that  he  had  not  seen,  and  with 
whose  state  he  was  not  familiar.  These  infants  were  all  affected  with 
erysipelas  from  the  vaccination,  his  own  dying.  He  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  rub  the  lancet  on  his  boot  before  using  it.  Another  physician 
of  this  city  has  informed  me  that  he  vaccinated  two  children  in  the  same 
family  with  a  scab,  with  all  the  precautions  that  he  had  ever  used,  and 
both  were  soon  after  afiected  with  erysipelas  of  a  severe  form,  extending 
from  the  point  of  vaccination  ;  the  vaccine  disease  did  not  appear.  I  know 
of  no  case  in  which  the  vaccine  lymph  gave  rise  to  erysipelas,  and,  prob- 
ably, it  rarely  or  never  does.  In  the  lymph  there  is  no  admixture  of 
foreign  substances,  whereas  in  the  scab  there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
animal  matter. 

There  is  a  form  of  erysipelas  which  occurs  in  the  infant  immediately 
after  birth,  and  which  is  sometimes  met  in  private  practice,  but  is  most 
frequently  observed  as  an  epidemic  in  lying-in  wards.  It  is  associated 
with  severe,  and  commonly  fatal,*  puerperal  fever  (metro-peritonitis),  or 
erysipelas  of  the  mother.  This  form  of  erysipelas  is  fatal,  almost  without 
exception,  and  its  contagiousness  is  generally  admitted  by  those  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  cases. 

A  case  showing  this  relation  of  erysipelas  in  the  newly-born  infant  to 
disease  of  the  mother  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Leaming,  of  this  city. 
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A  woman  gave  birth  to  a  healthy  iufant,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1860.  A 
few  days  subsequently  she  was  seized  with  a  chill,  followed  by  erysipelas, 
commencing  on  the  thighs,  and  terminating  fatally  August  17th.  As  no 
autopsy  was  allowed,  the  state  of  the  internal  organs  was  not  ascertained. 
A  few  days  before  her  death  the  same  disease  commenced  on  the  infant. 
It  extended  around  the  neck,  upon  the  ears,  down  the  arms,  and  termi- 
nated fatally  August  24th.  But  erysipelas  in  the  new-born  infant  occur- 
ring in  connection  with  erysipelas  in  the  mother,  is  more  rare  than  its 
occurrence  with  puerperal  fever.  The  records  of  lying-in  asylums  furnish 
many  examples  of  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever,  in  which  the  infants  of 
affected  mothers  perish  of  erysipelas. 

The  late  Dr.  Folsom,  of  this  city,  furnished  me  the  following  sketch  of 
cases  which  occurred  in  his  practice  and  that  of  his  partner :  '*  About  the 
year  1840,  being  then  in  practice  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  I  was  called  to 
visit  a  man  who  complained  of  pain  in  the  knee.  The  next  morning  he 
was  easier,  but  the  following  evening  his  symptoms  grew  worse,  and  as  I  was 
engaged  in  a  case  of  obstetrics,  my  partner.  Dr.  E.  C,  now  dead,  visited 
him.  At  my  call,  next  morning,  I  unexpectedly  found  the  patient  dying. 
The  disease  was  obscure,  and  at  the  autopsy  next  day  no  lesion  was  dis- 
covered. In  making  the  examination.  Dr.  C.  pricked  his  finger,  and  ex- 
periencing little  inconvenience  from  it  at  first,  he  attended  a  case  of  con- 
finement on  the  following  morning.  A  few  hours  subsequently  he  was 
taken  sick,  and  I  took  charge  of  the  lady,  who  died  in  three  days,  having 
the  tumid  abdomen  and  symptoms  of  childbed  fever.  The  infant  of  the 
patient  was  seized,  when  two  days  old,  with  erysipelas,  appearing  on  the 
face  and  in  spots  on  the  trunk  and  limbs,  a^nd  terminating  fatally  in 
one  day.  Dr.  C.'s  finger  became  swollen  and  painful,  and  the  lymphatics 
of  the  forearm  and  arm  became  inflamed,  presenting  red  lines,  and  the 
axillary  glands  suppurated.  Though  feverish  and  much  prostrated,  there 
was  no  appearance  of  erysipel&s  in  his  case.  In  about  two  weeks  he  re- 
sumed practice,  and  as  at  that  time  physicians  in  this  country  were  not 
fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  communicating  puerperal  fever,  he  attended 
two,  three,  or  four  obstetrical  cases  each  week,  until  the  number  reached 
fifteen.  All  the  mothers  died  with  symptoms  of  metro-peritonitis,  and  all 
the  infants  had  erysipelas,  commencing  on  the  face  or  some  part  of  the 
body,  generally  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  birth,  and  in  all  termi- 
nating fatally  within  a  week.  This  sad  record  was  finally  ended  by  the 
doctor's  temporarily  retiring  from  practice." 

Dr.  Condie,  in  his  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children^  says:  "Erysipelas 
of  infants  very  commonly  occurs  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  puer- 
peral fever  Children  of  mothers  who  become  affected  with  the  fever  are 
often  born  with  erysipelatous  inflammation ;  others  are  attacked  almost 
immediately  after  birth.  Whether,  in  these  cases,  the  disease  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  morbid  matter  applied  to  the  skin  in  the  womb,  or  to  the  same 
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epidemic  or  eDdemic  influence  which  gives  rise  to  the  disease  of  the  parent, 
it  is  diflicult  to  say.  According  to  M.  Trousseau,  infantile  erysipelas  is 
principally  observed  when  puerperal  fever  prevails  in  the  wards  of  the 
lying-in  hospitals  at  Paris."  In  private  practice  it  is  rare  that  we  meet 
erysipelas  of  the  infant  associated  with  erysipelas  or  with  puerperal  fever 
in  the  mother.  Some  of  the  oldest  physicians  of  this  city,  with  whom  I 
have  conversed,  and  who  are  engaged  in  extensive  general  practice,  state 
that  they  have  never  met  a  case  in  which  there  was  this  relation.  Cases 
like  those  observed  by  Drs.  Polsom  and  Leaming  only  occur  when  epidemic 
erysipelas  or  puerperal  fever  is  prevailing. 

Premonitory  Symptoms. — Infantile  erysipelas  in  certain  cases  has  no 
premonitory  stage,  or,  if  present,  it  escapes  notice.  In  other  instances 
there  are  well-marked  precursory  symptoms,  as  drowsiness,  or  restlessness, 
febrile  movement,  oppressed  respiration,  with  perhaps  vomiting,  and  start- 
ing or  twitching  of  the  limbs.  In  Cases  28  and  37  of  the  table,  which 
occurred  in  my  practice,  the  febrile  movement,  restlessness,  and  oppressed 
respiration  were  so  great  for  three  days  before  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion, as  to  cause  much  anxiety.  In  the  adult,  pharyngitis  often  precedes 
the  occurrence  of  the  rash  upon  the  skin.  The  same  inflammation  may 
be  present  in  the  premonitory  period  of  infantile  erysipelas,  as  well  as 
during  the  period  of  erysipelatous  eruption.  The  hurried  and  difficult 
respiration,  which  is  present  in  the  commencement  of  some  cases,  is  prob- 
ably due  to  an  erysipelatous  turgescence  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  with  this  disease  is  usually  restless,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  burning  pain  which  accompanies  the  eruption.  In  severe 
cases  there  is  little  sleep,  night  or  day,  except  from  medicine.  The  sleep 
is  short,  and  is  often  interrupted  by  sudden  starting,  or  twitching  of  the 
limbs.     Convulsions  may  occur,  but  are  not  common. 

Febrile  movement  is  constant,  and  is  proportionate  to  the  extent  and 
gravity  of  the  erysipelas.  I  have  notes  of  cases  in  which  the  pulse  was 
more  than  200  per  minute,  although  other  symptoms  did  not  indicate  im- 
mediate danger.  The  skin  not  aflected  by  erysipelas  is  dry  and  hot,  though 
not  possessing  the  pungent  heat  of  the  inflamed  portion ;  face  often  flushed ; 
tongue  moist,  and  covered  with  a  light  fur ;  stomach  usually  retentive. 
The  state  of  the  bowels  varies ;  sometimes  they  are  regular,  sometimes 
variable,  while  in  other  cases  the  stools  are  green,  and  more  frequent  than 
natural.  I  have  records  relating  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  in  twenty  cases, 
as  follows :  in  seven,  regular ;  in  nine,  loose ;  in  two,  constipated ;  in  one, 
constipated,  then  loose ;  and  in  one,  constipated,  then  regular.  Diarrhoea, 
when  present,  is  usually  mild,  requiring  little  or  no  treatment.  The  ery- 
sipelatous redness  is  not  in  all  cases  so  pronounced  as  in  the  adult,  but 
otherwise  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  its  appearance.  In  feeble  infants, 
with  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  its  color  b  pink,  instead  of  the 
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deep  red  which  characterizes  the  iDflamraation  in  the  robust.  Points  of 
vesication  may  occur  where  the  iuflammation  is  most  severe,  as  in  the 
adult,  and  subsequently  the  same  desquamation  and  oedema. 

If  the  infant  is  debilitated,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  formation  of 
abscesses,  around  which  the  inflammation  lingers  after  it  has  disappeared 
from  every  other  part  of  the  body.  Sometimes  also,  in  very  young  infants, 
gangrene  occurs,  especially  of  the  genital  organs  in  the  male.  Several  of 
these  cases  have  been  related  to  me,  all  under  the  age  of  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  and  all  fatal.  Occasionally  the  sloughing  is  so  great  as  to  denude 
the  testicles.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  erysipelas  in  infants  is  its  prone- 
ness  to  return.  When  it  has  been  progressively  subsiding,  and  hope  is 
entertained  of  its  speedy  disappearance,  it  not  infrequently  is  suddenly 
relighted  from  some  unknown  cause,  travelling  again  over  the  same,  or 
parts  of  the  same,  surface.  In  one  case  the  disease,  arising  from  vaccina- 
tion, extended  three  times  over  the  arm  and  forearm ;  and  in  another  case, 
a  second  time  over  both  legs  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  trunk. 

The  internal  inflammations,  which  most  frequently  complicate  erysipe- 
las, and  give  rise  to  symptoms  which  are  superadded  to  those  pertaining 
to  the  erysipelas,  are  pharyngitis  and  peritonitis  ;  and  more  rarely  broncho- 
pneumonia or  enteritis.  In  a  case  which  I  examined  after  death,  in  the 
Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  and  in  which  the  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion having  extended  over  the  abdomen,  the  lesions  of  peritonitis  were  pres- 
ent, it  seemed  probable,  from  the  thinness  of  the  abdominal  walls,  that  the 
inflammation  had  extended  through  the  parietes  from  the  external  to  the 
internal  surface. 

Prognosis. — Erysipelas  is  much  more  fatal  in  infancy  than  in  adult  life. 
In  the  death  statistics  of  this  city  for  three  years,  I  And  eighty  deaths  from 
erysipelas  of  infants  under  the  age  of  one  year,  to  eighty-three  deaths  from 
this  disease  above  that  age.  Age  greatly  influences  the  prognosis.  Infants 
under  the  age  of  three  weeks  usually  die ;  from  the  age  of  three  weeks  to 
six  mouths  the  result  is  doubtful ;  while  above  the  age  of  six  months  a 
majority  recover  with  correct  treatment.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing 
table  that  seven  infants  under  the  age  of  six  weeks  had  erysipelas,  and  six 
died ;  from  the  age  of  six  weeks  to  six  months,  six  recovered  and  nine  died ; 
and  above  the  age  of  six  months,  nine  recovered  and  four  died. 

With  the  exception  of  a  case  of  the  so-called  umbilical  erysipelas,  the 
youngest  child  who  recovered,  of  whom  I  have  obtained  information,  was 
three  weeks  old.  In  this  case  the  rash  extended  nearly  over  the  entire  sur- 
face, beginning  with  the  face.  Case  38  of  the  table,  treated  by  myself,  was 
very  similar  as  regards  the  extent  of  the  erysipelatous  eruption  and  the 
result.     This  infant  was  five  weeks  old. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  erysipelas  is  more  favorable  when  it 
affects  the  limbs  than  when  it  invades  the  head,  neck,  or  body;  when  it 
spreads  slowly  than  rapidly ;  when  it  is  superficial  than  when  phlegmonous. 
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In  those  cases  in  which  the  connective  tissue  is  much  involved,  the  infant 
is  not  always  safe  after  the  disease  has  run  its  course ;  he  sometimes  dies 
exhausted  from  the  discharge  of  abscesses :  I  have  records  of  two  such 
cases. 

Duration. — In  sixteen  cases  that  recovered,  the  disease  terminated 
within  the  first  week  in  two,  the  second  week  in  six,  the  third  week  in  five, 
fourth  week  in  one,  and  in  two  cases  it  lasted  five  and  six  weeks.  The 
average  duration  was  fifteen  days.  In  nineteen  fatal  cases,  ten  died  within 
the  first  week,  five  the  second  week,  three  the  third  week,  and  one  in  the 
fourth  week.     The  average  duration  of  fatal  cases  was  about  ten  days. 

Modes  of  Death. — Death  occurs  in  different  ways ;  in  clonic  or  tonic 
convulsions  followed  by  coma,  from  exhaustion,  and  from  internal  inflam- 
mation, that  from  exhaustion  being  probably  the  most  common. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — ^The  blood  doubtless  in  this  disease  under- 
goes certain  pathological  alterations  previously  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
eruption,  but  the  exact  cjianges  are  not  known.  Our.knowledge  of  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  erysipelas  relates  chiefly  to  the  local  affections,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  inflammation  of  the  skin,  are  not  constant,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  complications.  The  cutaneous  inflammation 
affects  all  the  structures  of  the  skin,  and  in  greater  or  less  degree  abo  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  The  inflammation  is  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  serous  effusion  or  oedema. 

The  not  infrequent  occurrence  of  peritonitis  in  connection  with  erysipelas 
has  long  been  known.  In  Heberden's  Epitome  Morborum  PuerUium,  the 
anatomical  character  of  erysipelas  is  expressed  in  one  sentence :  "  When 
the  body  has  been  opened  after  death,  the  intestines  have  been  found  glued 
together  and  covered  with  coagulable  lymph."  Since  Heberden's  time, 
nearly  all  who  have  written  on  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood  have 
mentioned  peritonitis  as  one  of  the  most,  common  complications.  Under- 
wood says:  "Upon  examining  several  bodies  after  death,  the  contents  of 
the  body  have  frequently  been  found  glued  together  and  their  surface  cov- 
ered with  inflammatory  exudation,  exactly  similar  to  that  of  women  who 
have  died  of  puerperal  fever."  Similar  remarks  in  reference  to  the  fre- 
quency of  peritonitis  in  this  disease  are  made  by  recent  writers. 

The  statistics  in  reference  to  erysipelas  as  well  as  peritonitis  show  that  in 
infants  in  hospital  practice,  and  in  those  affected  by  erysipelas  during  epi- 
demics of  puerperal  fever,  peritonitis  is  a  not  infrequent  complication.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  we  commonly  meet  cases  of  infantile  erysipelas  occurring 
sporadically  in  private  practice,  there  is  not  sufficient  abdominal  di.sten- 
sion  and  tenderness  to  indicate  peritonitis.  In  only  one  of  the  cases  em- 
braced in  the  foregoing  table  was  a  post-mortem  examination  made,  and 
in  that  there  had  been  no  peritonitis.  The  occurrence  of  pharyngitis  in 
connection  with  erysipelas  has  been  already  alluded  to. 

Enteritis  has  been  alluded  to  as  another  complication  in  infants.    Diar- 
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rhoea  has  been  stated  to  be  a  symptom  in  certain  cases ;  it  has  been  found 
to  be  dependent  on  enteritis  of  a  mild  grade.  Billard  made  post-mortem 
examinations  of  sixteen  cases  of  infants  dying  of  erysipelas,  and  **  found 
in  two  gastro-enteritis,  in  ten  enteritis,  in  three  pneumonia  complicated 
with  enteritis  and  cerebral  congestion,  and  in  one  pleuro-pneumonia." 

Treatment. — On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  great  uniformity  prevails  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  erysipelas.  Sustaining  measures  are  prescribed, 
and  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  b  the  tonic  generally  preferred. 
Whatever  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  reaction  and  the  stage  of  the  disease, 
if  there  is  no  intestinal  complication,  ferruginous  or  other  tonics  should  be 
administered.  The  largest  doses  of  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron 
given  in  any  of  the  cases  in  the  above  table  were  in  case  No.  4,  namely, 
ten  drops  every  two  hours,  and  this  patient  recovered  in  seven  days  from 
a  pretty  severe  attack.  Probably,  however,  nothing  is  gained  by  such 
large  doses,  and  they  may  irritate  the  intestinal  surface,  and  increase  the 
liability  to  enteritis,  which,  we  have  seen,  complicates  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases.  Two  drops  may  be  given  every  three  hours  to  a  child  from  one 
to  two  years  of  age.  Instead  of  the  iron,  or  in  addition  to  it,  one  of  the 
preparations  of  cinchona  may  be  prescribed.  Beef  tea,  and  in  must  cases 
wine-whey  or  other  alcoholic  stimulant,  are  required. 

The  depressing  measures  recommended  by  certain  writers  cannot  be  too 
strongly  censured.  One  author  says :  "  We  should  endeavor  from  the  first  to 

allay  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  by  energetic  treatment Local 

abstraction  of  blood,  by  means  of  one  or  two  leeches  applied  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  primary  seat  of  the  erysipelas,  should  be  put  in  force, 
provided  the  power  of  the  constitution  of  the  children  permits."  Such 
treatment  may  explain  one  of  this  author's  aphorisms,  namely,  the  erympe- 
las  of  infants  is  a  fatal  disease. 

Local  treatment  may  be  employed  to  arrest  the  extension  of  the  inflam- 
mation, but  the  result  in  most  cases  is  not  encouraging.  Solid  nitrate  of 
silver  was  employed  in  two  cases,  of  which  I  have  records,  and  in  both  the 
result  was  pernicious.  Troublesome  sores  were  produced,  from  which  blood 
escaped,  and  in  one  of  the  cases,  at  least,  death  was  attributed  by  the 
parents  to  this  treatment,  rather  than  to  the  disease. 

Tincture  of  iodine  is  a  better  remedy  for  arresting  the  extension  of  ery- 
sipelas. It  should  be  applied  from  the  margin  of  the  inflammation,  over 
the  sound  skin,  to  the  distance  of  about  two  inches.  It  may  be  ineflectual, 
but  it  does  not  produce  any  unfavorable  result.  Soothing  applications, 
like  rye  flour,  or  a  lotion  of  sugar  of  lead,  may  be  made  to  the  inflamed 
surface,  as  in  erysipelas  of  the  adult.  I  prefer,  however,  for  local  treat- 
ment, the  constant  application  of  glycerin  or  glycerin  and  water,  to  which 
a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  are  added. 


PART  III. 


SECTION  L 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CEREBRO-SPINAL  SYSTEM. 

Diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  less  frequent  than  those  of 
the  respiratory  and  digestive  systems.  They  are  also  less  amenable  to 
treatment,  and  are  much  more  fatal.  They  largely  increase  the  aggre- 
gate of  deaths.  They  contrast  with  the  diseases  of  the  other  systems  in 
their  greater  relative  frequency  in  infancy  and  childhood  than  in  adult 
life.  This  is  explained,  as  regards  the  brain,  by  the  rapid  development 
of  this  organ  in  early  life,  its  feeble  cons'istence,  its  great  impressibility  by 
the  emotions,  and  the  thinness  of  the  covering  which  protects  it  from  ex- 
ternal agencies. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  cerebro-spinal  diseases  which  are 
to  engage  our  attention,  are  peculiar  to  early  life,  as  tetanus  infantum. 
The  diseases  of  this  system  also  contrast  with  other  local  affections  in  their 
greater  obscurity,  especially  in  their  commencement;  for  while  maladies 
of  the  thorax  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  auscultation  and  percussion, 
or  those  of  the  abdomen  by  the  nature  of  the  evacuations  or  the  degree  of 
tenderness  or  distension,  our  means  of  conducting  examination  through 
the  bony  encasement  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are  meagre  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  condition  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  must  be  determined, 
chiefly,  by  the  study  of  symptoms,  and  not  by  direct  examination.  The 
condition  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  in  young  infants,  however,  enables  us 
to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  active  congestion  of  the  brain. 
If  there  is  an  excess  of  arterial  blood,  it  is  convex.  Prominence  of  the 
fontanelle  is  common  in  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases,  and  is  a  sign 
of  considerable  diagnostic  and  prognostic  value. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  ophthalmoscope  has  been  employed  as  a  means 
of  diagnosis  in  cerebral  diseases,  and  although  the  employment  of  this  in- 
strument for  such  purpose  is  but  recent,  enough  has  been  elicited  to  prove 
its  great  value  as  an  aid  in  determining  the  state  of  the  brain.  Prof.  H. 
D.  Noyes  remarks  on  this  subject:  ....  "The  argument  for  making 
ophthalmoscopic  examination  in  all  cases  of  brain  disease,  becomes  irre- 
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sistible.  Indeed,  a  moment's  reflection  would  lead  to  this  conclusion  with- 
out any  considerations  drawn  from  pathology.  The  optic  nerve  is  only  an 
outlying  portion  of  the  brain ;  its  extremity  is  fully  exposed  to  view.  Sit- 
uated within  about  two  inches  of  the  brain,  it  is  the  only  nerve  in  the 
body  which  we  can  inspect;  it  contains  bloodvessels  which  communicate 
directly  with  the  intracranial  circulation.  We  thus  come  into  relation 
with  the  cerebrum,  by  continuity  of  nerve-structure  and  also  of  blood- 
vessels." 

Structural  changes  in  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  have  been  discovered 
by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  in  meningitis,  hydrocephalus,  phlebitis 
of  the  sinuses,  apoplexy,  etc.  Among  the  lesions  which  have  been  ob- 
served by  this  instrument,  are  hypersemia,  more  or  less  opacity  and  tume- 
faction of  the  optic  nerve,  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the  retina,  with 
serous  or  sero-fibrinous  exudation  and  ecchymotic  points.  In  certain  pro- 
tracted diseases,  as  chronic  hydrocephalus,  in  which  dimness  or  loss  of 
sight  occurs,  the  ophthalmoscope  discloses  a  state  of  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve.  Heretofore  the  ophthalmoscope  has  been  chiefly  employed  by  ocu- 
lists, but  as  it  comes  into  more  general  use,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  will  be  recognized  as  an  important  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  obscure  cere- 
bral diseases. 

Still,  with  all  possible  aids  to  diagnosis,  the  obscurity  which  attends  the 
invasion  of  many  of  the  cerebro-spinal  diseases  must  be  acknowledged. 
To  the  hasty  and  careless  physician,  their  symptoms  are  often  deceptive. 
Careful  weighing  of  the  phenomena,  and  thorough  and  protracted  exam- 
ination, are  requisite  in  order  to  insure  correct  diagnosis  and  proper  treat- 
ment. Some  of  the  cerebro-spinal  affections  are,  in  reality,  sequelse  of 
other  diseases,  as,  for  example,  spurious  hydrocephalus;  and  some  are, 
strictly  speaking,  only  symptoms,  as  convulsions ;  but,  on  account  of  their 
importance,  and  J[)ecause  they  require  special  treatment,  it  is  proper  to 
consider  them  as  diseases  per  se. 

The  brain  presents  certain  peculiarities  in  infancy  and  childhood.  In 
the  foetus,  while  the  other  organs  are  well  formed,  the  brain,  especially 
its  cerebral  portion,  is  still  difliuent,  and  at  birth  it  has  so  little  consis- 
tence that  it  must  be  handled  carefully  to  prevent  laceration.  This  soft- 
ness is  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  water  which  it  contains.  The  follow- 
ing analyses  show  the  composition  of  the  brain  in  the  three  periods  of  life: 

Infant.  Youth.  Adult 

Albumen, 7.00  10.20  9.40 

Cerebral  fats, 8.45  6.80  6.10 

Phosphorus, 80  1.66  1.80 

Osroazomc,  salts, 6.96  8.69  10.19 

Water, 82.79  74.26  72.61 

At  birth  the  brain  has  a  nearly  uniform  white  color.  The  gray  sub- 
stance, in  which  the  nervous  power  originates,  is  undeveloped.     The  date 
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of  its  appearance  corresponds  with  the  first  exhibition  of  emotion  or  intel- 
ligence, and  the  decided  gray  color  which  we  observe  in  the  brain  of  the 
adult  does  not  appear  until  the  age  of  full  mental  activity. 

In  the  new-born  the  brain  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body, 
and  its  growth  during  infancy  and  childhood  is  rapid.  Until  the  fiflh 
year,  as  appears  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Peacock,  its  weight  is  about 
one-seventh  or  one-eighth  that  of  the  entire  system,  the  proportions  vary- 
ing somewhat  in  different  cases. 

The  brain  does  not  attain  its  full  size,  as  stated  by  Dr.  West,  at  the  age 
of  seven  years,  but,  according  to  Dr.  Peacock's  statistics,  it  continues  to 
increase  till  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty,  although  its  growth  is  less 
rapid  after  the  age  of  seven  years  than  previously. 

The  membranous  covering  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  scarcely  less 
interesting  to  the  pathologist  than  the  axis  itself.  I  shall  speak  in  the 
following  pages  of  the  arachnoid  and  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  for  conve- 
nience of  description,  although  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  eminent 
authorities,  as  Virchow  and  Kolliker,  whose  opinions  in  reference  to  the 
minute  anatomy  of  the  system  always  command  attention,  if  not  assent, 
believe  that  there  is  no  arachnoid,  but  what  has  heretofore  been  called  by 
this  name  is  on  the  one  side  the  smooth  surface  of  the  dura  mater  and  on 
the  other  of  the  pia  mater. 

The  dura  mater  is  seldom  involved  in  the  diseases  of  early  life,  except 
as  it  is  affected  by  pressure,  while  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  are  the 
seat  and  source  of  some  of  the  most  important  diseases,  as  meningitis, 
meningeal  apoplexy,  etc. 

The  more  complicated  and  delicate  the  structure  of  an  organ,  the  more 
liable  it  is  to  errors  of  nutrition  and  growth.  There  is,  therefore,  no  organ 
which  is  so  liable  to  irregular  development  as  the  brain.  It  may  be  en- 
tirely wanting ;  or  it  may  be  partially  developed,  certain  portions  being 
absent ;  or,  lastly,  its  growth  may  be  excessive,  constituting  a  true  hyper- 
trophy. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ACEPHALUS— ANENCEPHALUS. 

Entire  absence  of  the  encephalon  is  not  common,  but  there  are  many 
cases  of  this  monstrosity  on  record.  In  extreme  cases  the  head  and  part 
of  the  neck,  as  well  as  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata,  are  absent. 
When  there  is  great  deficiency  there  is  often  a  twin,  the  presence  of  which 
has  interfered  with  the  full  development  of  the  system.  Sometimes  the 
growth  of  other  organs  besides  the  brain  is  imperfect. 
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Anatomical  Character. — In  the  ordinary  form  of  anencephalus  the 
brain  and  sometimes  the  medulla  are  absent,  with  the  absence  or  imper- 
fect development  of  their  membranous  and  osseous  covering.  The  vault 
of  the  cranium  is  absent.  There  is  deficiency  of  the  frontal,  parietal, 
and  occipital  bones,  except  those  portions  which  are  near  the  base  of  the 
cranium.  These  portions  are  very  thick  and  closely  united,  as  if  there 
were  the  usual  amount  of  osseous  substance,  but,  instead  of  expanding 
into  the  arch,  it  had  collected  in  an  irregular  mass  at  the  base  of  the 
cranium. 

The  absence  of  the  brain  and  the  cranial  arch  gives  a  remarkable  ap- 
pearance.   The  eyes  are  prominent,  the  neck  thick  and  short,  while  the 
p^Q  j3  body  and  limbs  are  ordinarily  well  de- 

veloped. The  physiognomy  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  some  of  the  lower 
animals. 

The  base  of  the  cranium  is  often  oc- 
cupied by  a  vascular  tumor,  not  large, 
but  of  different  size  in  different  cases, 
and  continuous  below  with  the  spinal 
pia  mater.  This  vascular  tumor  is  the 
representative  of  the  cranial  pia  neater, 
and  its  smooth  surface  is  the  analogue 
of  the  arachnoid.  The  dura  mater  and 
the  scalp  being  absent,  the  exposed  mass  resembles  very  much  in  appear- 
ance, as  it  does  in  structure,  the  placenta,  and  the  sensation  which  it 
imparts  to  the  finger  pressed  upon  it  is  very  similar.  Sometimes  small 
portions  of  cerebral  matter  are  found  among  the  vessels  of  this  tumor,- 
but  they  are  so  disconnected  or  isolated  that  they  do  not  perform,  in  any 
way,  the  function  of  a  brain.  Occasionally  the  vascular  tumor  is  absent, 
and  the  medulla  or  upper  extremity  of  the  spine  is  exposed,  or  it  termi- 
nates in  a  little  papilla  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

Those  portions  of  the  cranial  nerves  which  lie  external  to  the  cranium 
are  well  developed,  although  the  intracranial  parts  may  be  absent. 

Symptoms. — The  respiration  in  anencephalous  monsters  is  irregular. 
They  can  be  made  to  cry,  but  their  cry  is  a  sort  of  sob  or  hiccough,  and, 
occasionally,  they  even  nurse.  The  digestive  function  is  well  performed, 
and  regular  urinary  and  fsecal  evacuations  occur.  There  is  a  tendency  in 
anencephalous  monsters  to  convulsions.  Blowing  upon  them,  and  pressure 
upon  the  projecting  medulla,  if  this  is  present,  frequently  produce  this 
effect. 

Prognosis. — Fortunately  these  monsters  are  short-lived.  If  the  medulla 
oblongata,  which  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  respiration,  is  absent, 
extra-uterine  life  is  impossible.  Stillbirth  is  the  result.  If  the  medulla 
oblongata  is  present,  although  respiration  and  circulation  are  established. 
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death  commonly  takes  place  within  two  or  three  days,  and  almost  always 
within  the  first  week.  Convulsions  sooner  or  later  occur,  ending  in  fatal 
coma. 


CHAPTER  11. 

IMPERFECT  BRAIN. 

Between  the  absent  and  complete  brain  there  are  various  grades  of  de- 
ficiency. Parts  of  the  brain  may  be  perfect,  while  other  portions  are  either 
absent  or  imperfectly  formed.  The  deficiency  is  usually  in  the  superior 
parts  of  the  brain,  especially  in  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  while 
the  base  of  the  organ  is  perfect  Both  hemispheres  may  be  absent,  or  one 
may  be  absent,  while  the  other  hemisphere  is  shrivelled  or  rudimentary. 
Occasionally  the  cranium  preserves  its  normal  shape  and  size,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  increase  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  proportionate  to  the  lack  of 
brain-substance.  The  imperfect  development  is  not  then  apparent  to  the 
observer.  The  rudimentary  hemispheres  in  these  cases  are  spread  out, 
forming  the  walls  of  a  sac  inclosing  the  liquid.  The  post-mortem  exami- 
nation of  the  following  case  was  made  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital, 
of  this  city,  in  1862. 

Case. — Female  ;  parentage  healthy ;  she  was  plump  and  well  formed  at 
birth,  and  nothing  unusual  was  observed  in  her  condition,  as  she  nursed 
and  throve  like  other  children,  till  she  reached  the  age  when  there  is, 
usually,  the  first  manifestation  of  intelligence.  With  her  there  was  no 
evidence  of  an  intellect,  or  if  any,  it  was  very  indistinct.  She  nursed,  or 
took  food  when  placed  in  her  mouth,  but  apparently  without  relish,  as  if 
instinctively.  She  never  reached  her  hands  towards  the  nurse,  or  towards 
playthings.  So  indifferent  and  apparently  unconscious  was  she  of  objects 
around  her,  that  it  was  thought  for  some  time  that  she  was  blind.  She 
never  smiled,  except  when  her  bands  were  gently  rubbed  or  shaken  ;  and 
then  the  smile  seemed  to  be  more  a  reflex  movement  than  emotional.  The 
smile  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a  fixed  vacant  look.  She  usually  lay 
quietly,  with  her  arms  crossed  ;  and  during  the  last  months  of  her  lifie  she 
sometimes  uttered  a  scream,  like  children  with  cerebral  diseases.  Her 
evacuations  were  regular,  and  she  was  not  subject  to  vomiting,  before  she 
was  attacked  with  the  acute  disease  of  which  she  died.  The  size  of  her 
head  was  rather  less  than  usual  at  her  age,  but  not  less  than  is  often  seen 
in  well-formed  children.  The  forehead  was  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  head,  but  the  difference  was  not  such  as  to  attract  attention.  For- 
tunately, the  existence  of  this  idiot  was  terminated  by  an  attack  of  entero- 
colitis at  the  age  of  about  ten  months. 

Sectio  Cadav, — The  head  was  measured,  but  the  measurements  were  lost. 
They  did  not  seem  to  differ  materially  from  the  normal  standard.  The 
sutures  were  united,  and  the  fontanelles  nearly,  if  not  quite,  closed.    The 
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The  brain  is  compressed,  its  convoIutioDS  flattened,  and  the  functions  of 
the  organ  are  imperfectly  performed*  Death,  sooner  or  later,  is  the  com- 
mon result ;  life  ends  in  convulsions  and  coma. 

Again,  the  brain  of  the  child,  when  undergoing  development,  with  the 
cranial  bones  sufficiently  3rielding,  may  not  only  cease  to  grow,  but  may 
even  diminish  in  size,  in  consequence  of  protracted  and  exhausting  diseases. 
Diminution  in  the  size  of  the  brain  occurs  especially  afler  fevers  and  diar- 
rhoeal  affections  of  long  standing  and  attended  with  much  emaciation. 
The  waste  of  the  brain  corresponds  with  the  general  loss  of  flesh.  If  the 
cranial  sutures  are  not  united,  the  occipital  and  sometimes  the  frontal 
bones  are  depressed,  according  to  the  diminished  size  of  the  brain,  and  are 
overlaid  by  the  parietal.  In  foundlings  of  two  or  three  months,  this  loss 
of  brain-substance  is  often  very  striking.  In  infants  of  this  class  who  have 
died  of  protracted  diarrhoea,  it  is  not  unusual  to  observe  the  occipital  bone 
not  only  depressed,  but  extending  one,  two,  or  even  three  lines  underneath 
the  parietal. 

If  the  child  with  shrunken  brain,  from  protracted  and  exhaustive  dis- 
ease, is  old  enough  to  express  its  thoughts,  it  often  seems  foolish,  talks  but 
little,  and  perhaps  says  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  In  one  case 
in  my  practice,  a  little  girl,  having  passed  through  a  long  course  of  typhus, 
persistently  repeated  during  her  convalescence,  with  a  silly  smile,  the  ques- 
tions addressed  to  her.  This  peculiarity  continued  two  or  three  weeks, 
although  her  appetite  was  good,  and  her  restoration  to  health  rapid.  In 
another  case  a  little  boy,  during  convalescence,  was  wont  to  laugh  heartily 
at  the  appearance  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  furniture  in  the  room.  Both 
showed  more  impairment  of  mind  during  convalescence  than  in  the  midst 
of  the  fever.  The  friends  of  such  children  are  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety 
lest  their  minds  are  permanently  enfeebled,  but,  as  the  appetite  and  strength 
return,  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  is  re-established,  and  the  mind  regains 
its  former  vigor.  In  cases  of  wasted  brain,  with  cranial  bones  united,  the 
deficiency  is  supplied  by  serous  eflusion,  which  is  gradually  absorbed  as 
the  health  of  the  patient  is  re-established,  and  the  brain  enlarges.  This 
efinsion  occurs  not  only  over  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  but  also  at  its 
base,  and  sometimes  in  the  ventricles.  Dr.  West  states  that  in  atrophy  of 
the  brain,  from  protracted  disease,  its  texture  is  firmer  than  usual.  I  have 
not  noticed  this  in  infants,  but  my  attention  has  not  been  directed  particu- 
larly to  this  point.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  some  change  in  the  ana- 
tomical character  of  the  brain,  aside  from  mere  waste. 

Partial  atrophy  of  the  brain  sometimes,  also,  occurs  from  primary  dis- 
ease located  in  this  organ ;  the  aflected  portion  wastes,  while  the  rest 
retains  its  normal  development. 
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cap.  Occasionally  hypertrophy  causes  more  or  less  absorptioD  of  the 
craniuiD,  and  perhaps  the  sutures  already  united  are  pressed  apart. 

If  hypertrophy  commences  in  young  infants  with  the  fontanelles  and 
sutures  still  open,  they  usually  remain  open,  or  are  a  long  time  in  uniting. 
The  interspaces  continue,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the 
brain,  which  tends  to  separate  the  bones,  but  also  in  consequence  of  feeble 
ossification.  The  shape  of  the  head  arrests  attention.  Hypertrophy  usu- 
ally produces  most  enlargement  between  and  above  the  ears,  while  the 
frontal  portion  of  the  head,  though  somewhat  enlarged,  is  less  developed. 

The  direction  of  the  eyes  is  not  changed,  as  is  common  in  congenital 
hydrocephalus. 

Rokitansky  says  (vol.  iii,  page  285)  :  "With  regard  to  the  question  to 
be  decided  by  the  theory  and  microscopic  examination,  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  added  material  upon  which  the  increase  of  volume  depends,  I  have 
formed  the  following  opinion  from  repeated  investigations : 

"  1.  The  disease  is  genuine  hypertrophy. 

"  2.  It  consists,  as  such,  not  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  nerve-tubes 
in  the  brain,  from  new  ones  being  formed,  nor  in  an  increase  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  those  which  already  exist,  either  as  thickening  of  their  sheaths,  or 
as  augmentation  of  their  contents,  by  either  of  which  the  nerve-tubes 
would  become  more  bulky;  but, 

"  3.  It  is  an  excessive  accumulation  of  the  intervening  and  connecting 
nucleated  substance." 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  views  of  Rokitansky  are  correct ; 
that  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  is  due  to  an  augmentation  in  the  amount  of 
connective  tissue,  which  lies  between  and  unites  the  tubules. 

Causes. — Hypertrophy  of  the  brain  is  commonly  associated  with  rachitis 
or  scrofula,  or  some  error  in  the  nutritive  process,  which  shows  itself  in 
other  parts  of  the  system  as  well  as  the  brain.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  con- 
sider frequent  congestion  of  the  brain  as  a  common  cause  of  hypertrophy. 
This  disease  is  not  common  m  this  country.  It  is  most  frequently  met  in 
hospitals  for  children,  and  among  the  poor  of  the  cities,  whose  systems  are 
rendered  cachectic  by  residence  in  damp  and  dark  localities,  and  by  un- 
wholesome diet.  In  the  deep  valleys  of  Switzerland,  and  in  parts  of  South 
America  and  Asia,  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  is  common,  under  the  name 
cretinism.  It  is  associated  with  rachitis  and  stunted  growth.  The  ab- 
normal development  which  occurs  in  cretinism  begins  in  infancy  or  early 
childhood,  and  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  it  are  short-lived.  Cretinism 
has  been  attributed  to  a  residence  in  localities  wet  and  deprived  in  great 
measure  of  solar  light,  and  to  general  disregard  of  the  laws  of  health  on 
the  part  of  those  affected  as  well  as  their  parents.  A  recent  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  lends  support  to  the  view  that  it  is  caused  by  the 
use  of  water  containing  one  of  the  combinations  of  sulphur  and  iron. 

The  observations  of  different  physicians  also  establish  a  connection  be- 
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the  1st  of  January,  1864.  In  the  beginning  of  this  month  he  was  ob- 
served to  be  feverish  for  some  days,  and  his  appetite  poor.  His  health 
then  gradually  improved,  and  he  was  thought  to  ne  entirely  well. 

On  the  26th  of  February  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  convulsions,  gen- 
eral at  first,  but  most  severe  and  continuing  longest  on  the  left  side.  The 
convulsions  lasted  a  little  more  than  three  hours.  He  recovered  fully  his 
consciousness  by  the  following  day,  but  his  appetite  remained  poor ;  he 
was  no  longer  amused  by  his  playthings,  and  was  very  fretful.  The  sur- 
face was  pallid ;  bowels  constipated ;  pulse  but  little,  perhaps  not  at  all, 
accelerated.  He  continued  in  this  state  till  the  6th  of  March,  when  he  had 
another  slight  convulsive  attack,  and  from  this  time  he  never  fully  recov- 
ered his  consciousness.  He  was  fretful  if  disturbed,  his  face  generally 
pallid,  while  the  pulse  and  respiration  were  not  perceptibly  altered. 

On  the  following  day,  the  7th,  the  leil  pupil  was  somewhat  larger  than 
the  right,  but  both  were  sensitive  to  light.  The  difference  in  size  continued 
till  near  the  close  of  life.  Although  vision  was  imperfect,  if  not  altogether 
lost,  the  sense  of  hearing  was  not  impaired. 

VVhen  questioned,  he  uniformly  answered  "  No,"  with  a  drawling  voice, 
evidently  not  understanding  what  he  said. 

As  the  disease  advanced,  the  respiration  became  at  times  sighing ;  but 
the  rhythm  of  the  pulse  was  not  materially  altered.  The  temperature  of 
the  surface  was  changeable,  sometimes  cool,  sometimes  warm,  and  the  con- 
ge^tted  spots  or  patches,  so  commcm  in  cerebral  affections,  were  also  ob- 
served at  times  on  the  face,  ears,  or  forehead.  Through  most  of  his  sick- 
ness, he  took  drinks  readily,  and  the  urine  was  freely  discharged,  probably 
from  the  iodide  of  potassium,  which  he  took  in  one  and  a  half  grain  doses 
every  two  hours. 

He  became  more  and  more  drowsy,  again  had  slight  convulsive  move- 
ments, and  finally  died,  with  much  apparent  suffering,  on  the  14th  of  March. 
The  pulse  became  more  accelerated  during  the  last  two  or  three  days.  On 
the  day  preceding  his  death,  the  pupils  were  contracted,  and  not  affected 
by  the  light. 

Sexiio  Cadav, — Body  somewhat  emaciated,  and  eyes  sunken ;  occipito- 
frontal circumference  of  head  nineteen  and  a  half  inches ;  distance  from 
one  auditory  meatus  to  the  other  over  the  vertex,  thirteen  and  a  half 
inches ;  convolutions  over  the  surface  of  the  brain  much  flattened  and 
compressed ;  brain  generally  deficient  in  blood  ;  medullary  substance  firm, 
and  of  a  pure  white  color,  meninges  healthy;  no  other  abnormal  appear- 
ances were  observed  ;  weight  of  brain  forty-two  ounces. 

DiAGNOSia — The  diagnosis  of  hypertrophy  is  not  always  easy.  The 
symptoms  are,  in  the  main,  such  as  occur  in  other  pathological  states, 
especially  congenital  hydrocephalus.  There  is  most  danger  of  mistaking 
the  overgrowth  for  this  disease.  Hypertrophy  has,  indeed,  often  been 
treated  for  hydrocephalus.  There  are,  however,  certain  signs  by  which 
we  may  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  In  the  ordinary  form  of  con- 
genital hydrocephalus,  even  when  the  amount  of  liquid  is  small,  the  orbital 
plates  of  the  frontal  bones  are  pressed  in  such  a  way  that  the  axb  of  the 
eyes  is  changed  so  as  to  have  a  downward  direction.  The  white  of  the 
eye  can  be  seen  between  the  iris  and  the  upper  eyelid.  This  gives  a  char- 
acteristic and  striking  expression  to  the  face.     The  exception  to  this  is  in 
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those  rare  cases  in  which  the  liquid  is  external  to  the  brain.  In  hyper- 
trophy this  peculiar  change  in  the  axis  of  the  eyes  does  not  occur.  More- 
over, iu  hypertrophy  there  is  not  that  uniform  expansion  of  the  head  which 
is  observed  in  hydrocephalus,  as  has  been  stated  above.  There  are,  com- 
monly, greater  enlargement,  more  prominence  of  the  anterior  fontanelle, 
and  wider  separation  of  the  cranial  bones,  in  hydrocephalus  than  in 
hypertrophy. 

Hypertrophy  with  consolidation  of  the  cranial  bones,  and,  therefore, 
little  enlargement  of  the  head,  may  be  mistaken  for  meningitis.  The  his- 
tory of  the  case,  and  the  means  by  which  we  diagnosticate  the  latter  affec- 
tion, which  will  be  described  in  their  proper  place,  will  usually  enable  the 
physician  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  termination  of 
the  disease,  we  must  have  regard  to  the  age  and  general  condition  of  the 
child,  as  well  as  to  the  degree  of  hypertrophy.  If  the  disease  commences 
at  an  early  age,  when  the  cranial  bones  are  not  firmly  united,  it  is  probable 
that  there  will  be  no  compression  of  the  brain,  so  as  to  endanger  life,  for 
a  considerable  period.  We  may  then  hope  by  proper  measures  to  remove 
the  constitutional  state  which  gives  rise  to  the  hypertrophy,  before  the 
enlargement  is  such  as  to  cause  cerebral  symptoms.  If  the  bones  have 
already  united  when  the  disease  commences,  even  slight  hypertrophy  will 
produce  symptoms,  and  a  speedily  fatal  result  is  inevitable.  Evidently, 
also,  a  child  in  a  marked  degree  rachitic  or  scrofulous,  is  much  less  likely 
to  recover  than  one  whose  general  health  and  constitution  are  less  impaired. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  hypertrophy  should  be  directed  mainly 
to  the  constitution.  Measures  calculated  to  improve  the  nutritive  process 
are  those  most  likely  to  check  the  abnormal  growth  of  the  brain.  As  the 
disease  is  one  of  perverted  nutrition,  and  usually  coexists  with  a  vitiated 
or  impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  tonic  and  alterative  remedies  are  re- 
quired. The  syrupi  ferri  iodidi  is,  therefore,  useful,  as  it  is  both  tonic  and 
alterative.  This  may  be  given  in  doses  of  three  or  four  drops  to  a  child 
one  year  old,  three  times  daily.  Cod-liver  oil,  with  or  without  the  iron, 
is  beneficial  iu  some  cases.  Another  remedy  is  iodide  of  potassium  in 
combination  with  a  tonic,  as  the  compound  tincture  of  bark. 

R.  Potas.  iodid  ,  3J. 

Tinct.  cinchon.  comp., 
Syr.  limonura,  &t^  Jij.     Misce. 
One  teaspoonful,  throe  times  daily,  to  a  child  of  throe  years. 

The  hygienic  treatment  is  not  less  important  than  the  medicinal.  There 
is  little  hope  of  a  favorable  issue  in  any  case,  unless  the  regimen  is  such 
as  will  conduce  to  a  more  robust  and  healthy  state  of  system.  The  diet 
should  be  plain  and  nutritious,  the  apartments  clean  and  airy,  and  all 
undue  excitement  should  be  avoided. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THROMBOSIS  IN  THE  CRANIAL  SINUSES  (PHLEBITIS).      . 

The  formation  of  fibrinous  coagula  within  a  vein  or  sinus  is  designated 
thrombosis  (thrombus,  clot).  Coagulation  of  fibrin  in  the  cranial  sinuses 
occasionally  occurs,  constituting  a  very  serious  pathological  state.  This 
may  result  from  local  disease  in  the  sinuses  or  in  their  vicinity,  or  from 
disease  external  to  the  cranium.  The  immediate  cause  of  thrombosis, 
whatever  its  location,  is  sufficient  arrest  of  the  circulation  to  allow  the 
fibrin  to  coagulate. 

Tubercular  and  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  compressing  more  or  less  the 
vente  innominate,  or  the  descending  vena  cava,  sometimes  give  rise  to 
thrombosis  in  the  cranial  sinuses,  the  fibrin  coagulating  in  consequence  of 
retardation  in  the  current  of  blood.  I  have  known  thrombosis,  in  the 
same  situation,  also  to  result  from  clonic  convulsions,  occurring  in  connec- 
tion with  severe  spasmodic  cough  in  pertussis,  since  both  the  cough  and 
convulsions  retard  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  veins  and  sinuses  within  the 
cranium.  At  the  post-mortem  examination  of  three  such  cases  I  found 
whitish  clots  in  the  lateral  sinuses. 

Thrombosis,  in  the  cranial  sinuses,  may  also  occur  from  inflammation, 
either  in  the  walls  of  the  sinuses  or  immediately  exterior  to  them.  This 
is  the  disease  which  writers  have  designated  phlebitb  of  the  cranial 
sinuses,  and  for  a  correct  understanding  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  which 
the  profession  are  indebted  to  Virchow. 

Anatomical  Characters. — If  a  child  die  with  the  cranial  sinuses 
and  the  veins  of  the  brain  and  of  the  meninges  in  their  normal  state,  the 
blood  in  these  vessels  is  found  at  the  autopsy  dark  but  liquid,  or  there  are 
small,  dark,  and  soft  clots  in  the  larger  sinuses.  If  there  was  congestion, 
but  no  coagulation,  in  these  vessels  in  the  last  hours  of  life,  the  clots  are 
more  numerous,  larger,  and  longer,  sometimes  extending  from  the  sinuses 
into  the  larger  veins  which  empty  into  them,  but  they  are  still  dark  and 
soft,  readily  falling  to  pieces  when  handled.  If,  again,  there  has  been 
that  degree  of  congestion  and  stasis  which  has  resulted  in  ante-mortem 
coagulation,  or  in  thrombosis,  the  clots  are,  in  part  at  least,  whitish,  and 
of  a  fibrinous  or  gelatinous  appearance ;  they  were  formed  while  the  red 
corpuscles  were  still  carried  along  in  the  circulation. 

Most  of  the  clots  in  thrombosis  are  free,  while  others  are  attached 
lightly  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  sinus ;  occasionally  they  are  so  large 
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as  to  disteDd  the  vessel.  They  extend  also  in  many  cases  into  the  cerebral 
veins  which  connect  with  the  sinuses,  producing  prominence  and  firmness, 
so  as  to  resemble  (Rilliet  and  Barthez)  an  artificial  injection.  The  clots 
do  not  present  a  uniform  character.  In  parts  of  a  sinus  they  consist  of 
almost  pure  fibrin,  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  while  in  other  portions  they 
present  a  gelatinous  appearance  from  the  large  number  of  white  corpus- 
cles, while  other  portions  are  more  or  less  tinged  from  the  presence  of  red 
corpuscles.  The  central  part  of  the  clot,  after  a  time,  if  the  case  is  suf- 
ficiently protracted,  softens,  and  presents  a  puriform  appearance.  This 
substance,  which  is  only  disintegrated  fibrin,  was  supposed  to  be  pus,  till 
the  microscope  revealed  its  true  character.  It  is  obvious  that  small  clots 
forming  within  a  sinus,  and  having  no  attachment  to  its  walls,  are  liable 
to  be  carried  by  the  current  of  blood  into  the  general  circulation,  unless 
there  is  complete  obstruction.  Virchow  has  also  shown  how  a  thrombus 
may  extend,  by  gradual  prolongation,  nearer  and  nearer  the  heart,  so  that 
one  commencing  in  a  sinus  may,  after  a  time,  reach  into  the  jugular  vein. 
Different  observers,  as  M.  Tonnel6,  and  also  Killiet  and  Barthez,  have 
traced  the  fibrinous  masses  as  far  as  the  cava.  The  latter  writers  relate 
the  case  of  a  girl,  four  and  a  half  years  old,  in  whom  the  sinuses  on  the 
left  side,  especially  those  nearest  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
were  completely  filled  with  clots  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  intermixed 
with  central  dark  spots.  Similar  coagula  were  also  found  in  the  left 
jugular  vein  as  far  as  the  brachio-cephalic  trunk.  Whether  the  walls  of 
the  sinus  undergo  any  change  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  disease  which 
causes  the  thrombosis.  If  it  be  phlebitis,  the  coats  are  thickened  from 
infiltration  and  injected,  and  the  internal  coat  has  lost  its  polish.  If  it 
be  some  obstructive  disease  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  or  a  general 
cause,  the  coats  of  the  vessel  are  unaltered,  except  that  they  may  be 
stained  by  imbibition  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  In  an  infant 
who  died  of  this  disease  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  West,  **  the  sinuses  on  the 
left  side  were  healthy,  but  the  blood  was  almost  entirely  coagulated.  The 
posterior  half  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  the  torcular,  the  left  lateral,  and 
the  left  occipital  sinuses,  were  blocked  up  with  fibrinous  coagulum,  pre- 
cisely such  as  one  sees  in  inflamed  veins,  and  the  clot  extended  into  the 
internal  jugular  vein.  The  coats  of  the  longitudinal,  and  of  the  inner 
half  of  the  lateral  sinus,  were  much  thickened,  and  their  lining  membrane 
had  lost  its  polish,  was  uneven,  and  presented  a  dirty  appearance.'' 

The  mode  in  which  congestion  and  coagulation  occur  within  a  sinus,  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  upon  this  vessel,  or  upon  a  vein 
into  which  the  blood  from  this  sinus  flows,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The 
mode  of  the  production  of  thrombosis,  as  a  result  of  clonic  convulsions,  or 
of  the  spasmodic  cough  of  pertussis,  is  also  apparent.  How  it  results 
from  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  a  sinus,  that  is,  from  phlebitis,  was  not 
understood  till  explained  by  Virchow. 
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The  fibrinous  coagula  which  fill  the  sinus  are  not  an  exudative  product, 
as  was  formerly  supposed.  Inflammation  (in  most  cases  otitis,  with  caries 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone)  approaches  a  sinus.  The 
inflammatory  products  pressing  against  the  walls  of  the  sinus  diminish 
its  calibre  at  that  point,  and  hence  the  retardation  of  the  current  of  blood 
and  the  coagulation.  Or  the  walls  of  the  sinus  may  be  thickened  by  in- 
flammatory infiltration,  or  even  by  the  formation  of  little  abscesses  within 
the  coats  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation,  so  as  to  produce  bulging 
inwards,  and  the  result,  as  regards  the  circulation,  is  the  same.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  inflammation  occur  without  a  sinus,  or  within  its  walls, 
thrombosis  equally  results,  provided  that  the  diameter  of  the  vessel  is 
sufficiently  narrowed  by  the  presence  and  pressure  of  inflammatory  prod- 
ucts. 

There  is  no  exudation  on  the  internal  surface  of  a  sinus  or  vein  when  in- 
flamed, as  there  is  upon  serous  surfaces.  "  On  the  contrary  "  (  Cellular  Path' 
ology,  translation,  p.  236),  "  when  the  wall  is  inflamed,  the  exuded  matter 
(exsudatmasse)  passes  into  the  wall,  which  becomes  thicker,  cloudy,  and  sub- 
sequently begins  to  suppurate.  Nay,  even  abscesses  may  form  which  cause 
the  wall  to  bulge  on  both  sides  like  a  variolous  pustule,  without  any  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  ensuing  in  the  cavity  of  the  vessel.  At  other  times, 
certainly,  phlebitis,  properly  so  called  (and  in  like  manner  arteritis  and 
endocarditis),  is  the  cause  of  thrombosis,  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  inequalities,  elevations,  depressions,  and  even  ulcerations  upon  the  inner 
wall  which  favor  the  production  of  the  thrombus.  Still,  whenever  phlebitis, 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  takes  place,  the  alteration  in  the  coat  of  the 
vessel  is  almost  always  a  secondary  one,  and,  indeed,  occurs  at  a  compara- 
tively late  period." 

This  view  of  the  pathology  of  thrombosis  comports  with  facts  observed 
at  autopsies,  and  which  cannot  be  explained  according  to  the  old  theory 
of  phlebitis;  namely,  smoothness  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  sinus; 
natural  color  of  this  sinus,  or  simple  staining  from  blood ;  the  non-attach- 
ment or  slight  attachment  of  the  coagula,  etc. 

Causes. — Some  of  these  have  been  already  stated  at  the  commencement 
of  thb  article.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  this  disease  may 
be  produced  by  any  cause  which  obstructs  the  return  circulation  from  the 
head.  I  have  already  alluded  to  tumors  which  press  upon  the  sinus,  or 
on  the  vein  below  the  sinus,  as  a  cause.  Among  the  causes  may  be  men- 
tioned also  abdominal  tumors,  narrowing  of  the  chest  from  rachitis,  or 
caries  of  the  vertebrae,  and,  finally,  compression  of  the  jugular  vein  by  a 
retropharyngeal  abscess. 

Sufficient  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  inflammation  of  the  internal 
ear  as  a  not  infrequent  cause.  Thrombosis  is,  indeed,  the  most  dangerous 
result  of  chronic  otitis.  Another  cause  is  a  reduced  or  cachectic  state  of 
system,  apart  from  any  local  obstructive  disease.    It  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
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that  a  large  proportion  of  those  affected  with  thromboeis,  even  when  it  is 
immediately  due  to  obstructive  disease,  are  cachectic.  The  expIaDation  of 
this  fact  is  not  difficult.  Id  reduced  states  of  the  system  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  feeble,  and  passive  congestion  of  the  vessels  within  the  cranium  is 
apt  to  occur.  Passive  congestion  of  the  veins  and  sinuses  in  protracted 
diarrhoeal  maladies,  which  is  described  in  our  remarks  upon  another  dis- 
ease, is  an  example  in  point.  In  this  state  of  feeble  circulation  very  slight 
obstructive  disease  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  thrombosis. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  often  obscure.  All  of 
them  may  and  do  occur  in  other  maladies  of  the  encephalon.  In  cases  re- 
lated by  M.  Tonnel6,  cerebral  symptoms  were  well  marked,  such  as  faint- 
ness,  dilation  of  the  pupils,  strabismus,  grinding  the  teeth,  convulsive  move- 
ments. There  may  be  an  almost  total  absence  of  such  symptoms  as  would 
direct  attention  to  the  state  of  the  head.  This  is  due  to  the  sudden  occur- 
rence of  death  in  such  cases  after  the  clots  have  formed.  If  the  clots  are 
large,  death  soon  results  in  consequence  of  congestion  of  the  brain  and  men- 
inges, which  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  obstruction.  Extravasations 
of  blood  and  transudation  of  serum  not  infrequently  accompany  the  con- 
gestion and  hasten  the  result. 

Dr.  West  relates  the  case  of  a  girl  who  had  a  mild  attack  of  scarlet  fever 
at  the  age  of  eight  months,  and  did  not  fully  recover  her  health.  She  con- 
tinued restless  and  feverish,  and  had  two  violent  convulsions  two  weeks 
after  the  scarlatina.  In  the  following  months  she  had  anasarca,  and  when 
she  was  nearly  a  year  old  another  attack  of  convulsions  occurred.  Fluctua- 
tion was  now  observed  in  the  abdomen,  and  in  a  few  days  a  sero-purulent 
fluid  began  to  escape  from  the  umbilicus.  When  this  discharge  had  con- 
tinued eleven  days,  symptoms  of  a  liquid  in  the  right  pleural  cavity  were 
suddenly  developed.  She  grew  weak  and  emaciated,  and  finally  was  seized 
with  extreme  faintness,  with  which  she  died  in  forty-eight  hours,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  and  a  half  months. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination  a  large  amount  of  pus  was  found  in  the 
abdominal  and  right  pleural  cavities.  On  the  right  side  of  the  cranium, 
the  sinuses  were  filled  with  coagula,  and  their  coats  seemed  healthy.  The 
left  lateral  and  occipital  sinuses,  the  torcular  and  part  of  the  longitudioal 
sinus,  also  contained  coagula,  which  extended  into  the  jugular  vein.  The 
walls  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  and  the  internal  part  of  the  lateral  sinus 
were  thickened,  and  their  inner  surface  had  lost  its  polish  and  was  uneven. 
There  was  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  points  of  extravasated  blood.  If, 
as  is  probable,  the  convulsions  were  due  to  some  other  cause,  the  only 
symptom  which  was  clearly  referable  to  the  thrombosis  was  the  sudden 
faintness.  In  the  three  cases  of  thrombosis  occurring  in  pertussis,  already 
alluded  to,  and  in  which  I  was  enabled  to  ascertain  by  post-mortem  ex- 
amination the  presence  and  extent  of  the  clots,  the  symptoms,  which 
were  apparently  due  to  the  thrombosis,  were  those  of  cerebral  congestion. 
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Among  these  symptoms,  stupor,  and  finally  coma,  were  prominent.  The 
convulsions  which  occurred  in  both  cases  were  apparently  a  cause,  and  not 
result,  of  the  thrombosis. 

Diagnosis. — It  b  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  thrombosb  of 
the  cranial  sinuses  can  rarely  be  diagnosticated  with  certainty.  The  pre- 
existence  of  otitis  will  sometimes  lead  us  to  suspect  its  presence,  especially 
if  the  otitis  has  been  accompanied  by  deepseated  pains.  Symptoms  of 
cerebral  congestion,  serous  effusion,  or  apoplexy,  occurring  in  connection 
with  otitis,  protracted  convulsions,  or  glandular  or  other  tumors  situated 
so  as  to  compress  the  vessels  which  return  blood  from  the  brain,  indicate 
thrombosis. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis,  in  any  case,  is  obviously  unfavorable.  The 
cause  is,  ordinarily,  permanent,  or  not  readily  removed,  so  that  the  clots 
gradually  increase.  If  the  cause  is  local  obstructive  disease,  death  is  almost 
certain,  since,  in  nearly  every  instance,  the  obstruction  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  medical  or  surgical  treatment.  It  is  possible 
that  recovery  may  take  place  if  the  clots  are  few  and  small,  and  the  cause 
of  the  thrombosis  is  mainly  feebleness  of  circulation  in  consequence  of  a 
state  of  debility.  We  know  that  clots  may  liquefy,  and  their  elements  re- 
enter the  circulation ;  but  such  a  result  of  thrombosis  in  a  cranial  sinus,  if 
it  ever  occurs,  is  rare.  The  thrombus,  by  its  presence,  serves  as  a  point  of 
attachment  around  which  more  fibrin  coagulates,  so  that  the  obstruction 
gradually  increases  till  death  occurs. 

Treatment. — Thrombosis  should  be  treated  by  cool  applications  to  the 
head,  in  order  to  diminish  the  congestion,  by  stimulants  and  sustaining 
measures  in  case  the  systolic  movement  of  the  heart  is  feeble.  Tonics,  vege- 
table or  ferruginous,  are  indicated  if  there  is  a  cachectic  state. 


CHAPTER   V. 

CONGESTION  OF  BRAIN. 

Congestion  of  the  brain  is  not  peculiar  to  infancy  and  childhood,  but 
is  much  more  common  in  these  periods  of  life  than  subsequently.  This  is 
due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  in  the  young  the  circulation  is 
more  readily  disturbed  by  moral  as  well  as  physical  causes  than  in  the 
adult. 

Congestion  of  the  brain  is  occasionally  primary ;  more  frequently  it  oc- 
curs as  a  concomitant  or  sequel  of  some  other  affection.  Diseases,  whether 
constitutional  or  local,  which  in  the  adult  have  no  appreciable  effect  on 
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the  vascularity  of  the  brain,  often  cause  in  the  child  a  decided  increase  of 
blood  in  this  organ. 

Causes. — Cerebral  congestion  is  of  two  kinds,  active  and  passive.  The 
former  results  from  a  cause  which  directly  affects  the  brain,  and  increases 
the  flow  of  blood  towards  it,  or  from  a  cause  operating  primarily  on  the 
heart,  and  increasing  the  frequency  and  force  of  its  systolic  movement ; 
the  latter  is  due  to  some  obstruction  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  or  to 
a  feeble  propelling  power  on  the  part  of  the  heart. 

Among  the  causes  which  most  frequently  produce  AcrrrvE  congestion  of 
the  brain  in  the  child,  may  be  mentioned  blows  or  falls  on  the  head,  ex- 
cessive fatigue  or  excitement,  heat,  perhaps  sometimes  dentition,  and  also 
various  inflammatory  and  febrile  affections,  especially  in  their  first  stages. 

Cerebral  symptoms  occurring  in  the  course  of  an  essential  fever  are  no 
doubt  often  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  irritating  effect  on  the  brain  of 
the  specific  principle,  whatever  it  may  be,  circulating  in  the  blood.  Oc- 
curring in  inflammatory  diseases  which  are  located  elsewhere  than  within 
the  cranium,  they  are  oft^n  attributed  to  functional  disturbance  of  the 
brain.  The  brain,  it  is  said,  sympathizes  with  the  affected  part  through 
the  system  of  nerves  which  unite  them.  But  observations  show  that  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  brain,  arising  in  the  commencement  of  the  essential 
fevers  and  of  the  plegmasise,  are  in  many  instances  preceded  by.  and  are 
therefore,  doubtless,  in  greater  or  less  degree  dependent  on,  hypersemia  of 
this  organ. 

Difilcult  as  it  is  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  brain  in  many  diseases  in 
which  it  is  involved,  we  may  determine  whether  or  not  there  b  congestion 
in  the  young  child  by  observing  the  anterior  fontanelle.  If  it  be  elevated 
and  tense  in  an  acute  disease,  hyperemia  is  indicated.  Now,  it  is  often 
unusually  prominent  in  fevers  and  inflammations,  especially  in  their  first 
stages,  when  cerebral  symptoms  are  present.  Its  elevation,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  obviously  coincident  with  cerebral  congestion. 

The  acute  inflammations  which  are  most  likely  to  be  attended  by  cere- 
bral congestion  are  those  of  the  mucous  surfaces  and  pneumonia.  Severe 
coryza,  tracheo-bronchitis,  entero-colitis,  and  colitis,  commencing  suddenly 
with  great  febrile  excitement,  are  frequently  accompanied  in  their  initial 
stage  by  active  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  Cases  like  the  follow- 
ing, which  I  find  in  my  note-book,  are  not  infrequent.  An  infant  four 
months  old  had  been  sick  about  two  days  with  coryza  and  bronchitis,  when 
I  was  called  to  see  it ;  the  pulse  numbered  156 ;  respiration  64 ;  nursed, 
and  was  somewhat  restless ;  cough  frequent  and  dry ;  bowels  moderately 
relaxed.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  was  injected,  and  coarse 
mucous  r^les  were  present  in  the  chest.  The  anterior  fontanelle  rose  above 
the  level  of  the  cranium,  and  pulsated  forcibly.  Soon  after  convulsions 
occurred,  which  were  relieved  by  appropriate  measures,  and  on  the  follow- 
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iug  day  the  fontanelle  had  subsided.  The  patient  gradually  recovered 
without  any  other  untoward  symptom. 

Cerebral  congestion  and  convulsions  often  mark  the  initial  stage  of 
active  intestinal  phlegmasisB.  This  is  especially  true  of  dysentery.  The 
little  patient,  perhaps  from  the  very  inception  of  the  colitis,  is  drowsy ;  its 
surface  hot ;  pulse  full  and  rapid.  There  is  sudden  and  momentary  start- 
ing or  twitching  of  the  limbs.  The  anterior  fontanelle,  if  still  open,  is 
elevated,  and  it  is  not  till  the  lapse  of  several  hours  that  the  cause  of  these 
symptoms  is  apparent  fropi  the  bloody  stools. 

The  causes  of  passive  congestion  of  the  brain  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  active  form.  A  common  cause  is  obstruction  in  a  sinus  or 
vein  by  a  fibrinous  concretion,  or  by  a  tumor  or  abscess  external  to  it. 

I  have  occasionally  met  cases  in  which  this  form  of  cerebral  congestion 
appeared  to  be  plainly  referable  to  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  from 
the  brain  by  the  pressure  of  bronchial  glands,  enlarged  by  hyperplasia  in 
tubercular  disease,  these  bodies  diminishing  by  external  pressure  the 
calibre  of  the  vense  innominatse  or  the  descending  vena  cava.  Killiet  and 
Barthez  have  called  attention  to  such  cases  in  the  clinical  history  of  tuber- 
culosis. The  following  case  may  be  cited  as  an  example ;  it  occurred  in 
the  infant's  service  of  Charity  Hospital,  in  this  city,  in  April,  1866. 

An  infant,  about  one  year  old,  affected  with  tuberculosis,  both  bronchial 
and  pulmonary,  was  observed,  during  the  ten  days  preceding  its  death,  to 
bore  the  pillow  with  its  head  almost  constantly,  so  as  to  wear  the  hair  from 
the  occiput.  This  movement  of  the  head  was  the  only  prominent  cerebral 
symptom.  Nothing  abnormal  was  noticed  in  the  appearance  of  the  eyes, 
nor  was  the  stomach  irritable.  A  spasmodic  cough  and  progressive  emacia- 
tion attracted  attention,  but  these  were  referable  to  the  tubercular  disease. 
At  the  autopsy  we  found  the  cerebral  sinuses,  veins,  and  capillaries  greatly 
congested.  On  tracing  the  veins  which  return  blood  from  the  brain,  an 
inflamed  and  enlarged  bronchial  gland  was  discovered  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  convergence  of  the  right  and  left  vense  innominate.  Thb  gland, 
which  contained  but  a  single  point  of  cheesy  degeneration,  had  attained 
such  a  volume  by  proliferation  of  its  cells  that  it  pressed  upon  both  ves- 
sels, so  that  it  had  obviously  retarded  the  circulation  in  each,  and  given 
rise  to  the  cerebral  congestion. 

Passive  congestion  often  occurs  in  the  infant  at  birth,  either  from  tedi- 
ousness  of  the  labor  or  delay  in  the  expulsion  of  the  body  aft;er  the  birth 
of  the  head.  If  it  is  simple  congestion,  and  not  congestion  with  hsemor- 
rhage,  it  soon  passes  off.  Passive  congestion  of  the  brain  also  occurs  in 
severe  paroxysms  of  hooping-cough,  in  which  return  of  blood  from  this 
organ  is  temporarily  retarded.  All  are  familiar  with  the  congestion  which 
occurs  in  parts  external  to  the  cranium,  from  the  severity  of  the  cough ; 
producing  epistaxis,  extravasations  under  the  conjunctiva,  etc.  The  extra- 
cranial obviously  indicates  the  presence  and  degree  of  cerebral  congestion. 
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Those  who  practice  in  malarious  regions  sometimes  meet  cases  of  dan- 
gerous passive  congestion  of  the  brain,  the  result  of  malaria,  occurring 
especially  in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever.  In  these  cases  the  sur- 
face is  pallid,  its  temperature  reduced,  and  the  pulse  feeble.  The  blood, 
leaving  the  peripheral  vessels,  collects  in  undue  quantity  in  the  internal 
organs,  producing  congestion  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  of  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera.  In  the  child  with  malarious  disease,  in  whom  there 
is  less  vigor  of  constitution  than  in  the  adult,  death  not  infrequently  occurs 
in  this  passive  congestion.  Two  such  cases  have  occurred  in  my  practice, 
although  in  this  latitude  the  malarious  maladies  are  mild  in  comparison 
with  the  type  which  they  present  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  active  congestion  of  the  brain  are  stupor, 
great  heat  of  head,  throbbing  of  carotids,  restlessness  when  aroused,  twitch- 
ing of  the  limbs,  and  perhaps  convulsions.  There  is  also  sometimes  in- 
tolerance of  light,  and  the  anterior  fontanelle,  if  open,  pulsates  strongly. 
In  PASSIVE  congestion  many  of  the  symptoms  are  the  same  as  in  the  active 
form.  Stupor,  twitching  of  the  limbs,  and  fretfulness  or  irritability  when 
the  patient  is  disturbed,  are  common,  ordinarily  without  increase  of  tem- 
perature ;  the  surface  may,  indeed,  be  cool,  and  the  face  is  not  flushed  nor 
the  eyes  injected.  The  strong  pulsation  and  elevation  of  the  anterior  fon- 
tanelle, so  conspicuous  in  active  congestion,  are — the  former  always,  the 
latter  often — lacking.    In  both  forms  there  is  a  tendency  to  constipation. 

In  many  cases  the  symptoms  of  congestion  of  the  brain  are  associated 
with  others  which  proceed  directly  from  the  cause  of  the  congestion,  but  it 
is  not  difficult,  unless  in  exceptional  instances,  to  determine  which  are  due 
to  the  congestion,  and  which  to  the  antecedent  and  coexbting  pathological 
state. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  active  congestion  there  is  an  excess  of 
arterial  blood  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  The  arteries,  to  their 
minutest  branches,  are  seen  to  be  full,  presenting  the  bright  hue  of  oxy- 
genated blood.  In  passive  congestion  the  sinuses  and  veins  are  distended. 
The  pia  mater,  choroid  plexus,  and  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  have  a  darker 
appearance  than  in  active  congestion.  In  both  forms  of  congestion,  if  they 
continue  for  a  little  time,  other  anatomical  changes  occur.  If  there  is 
great  distension  of  the  capillaries,  these  vessels  are  apt  to  give  way,  and 
we  find  here  and  there  little  patches  of  extra vasated  blood.  In  other  cases 
the  over-distension  is  relieved  by  the  transudation  of  the  serous  portion  of 
the  blood  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels.  The  cephalo-rachidian  fluid  is 
then  found  in  excess  external  to  the  brain  and  in  the  ventricles. 

Prognosis. — The  duration  and  the  result  of  congestion  of  the  brain  de- 
pend, in  great  measure,  on  the  nature  of  the  cause.  If  the  cause  is  trivial, 
as  mental  excitement,  fatigue,  exposure  to  heat,  there  is  usually  prompt 
relief  if  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  understood  and  properly  treated. 
If  the  cause  is  general  or  constitutional,  as  one  of  the  essential  fevers  or 
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hoopiDg-cough,  or  if  it  is  local,  but  its  seat  external  to  the  cranium,  the 
prognosis,  so  far  as  the  congestion  is  concerned,  is  not  unfavorable,  if  there 
is  a  timely  and  judicious  use  of  remedies.  The  most  unfavorable  cases  are 
those  in  which  the  cause  is  seated  in  the  epcephalon,  and  those  in  which 
there  is  some  obstructive  disease  in  the  course  of  the  circulation.  Con- 
gestion occurring  from  a  structural  change  within  the  cranium  is,  from 
the  nature  of  the  cause,  without  remedy,  and  ordinarily  fatal.  Obstruc- 
tive diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  wherever  located,  being  for  the 
most  part  permanent,  give  rise,  as  a  rule,  to  incurable  congestion. 

Congestion  of  the  brain,  if  it  is  not  relieved  in  a  few  hours,  becomes  less 
and  less  amenable  to  treatment.  It  soon  passes  beyond  the  resources  of 
our  art,  and  ends  in  coma ;  it  is  seldom  protracted  beyond  a  few  days. 
Extravasations  of  blood  common  in  active  congestion,  and  serous  effusion 
common  in  the  passive  form,  diminish  the  chances  of  a  favorable  result. 

Treatment. — The  indication  for  treatment  in  active  congestion  is  plain. 
Measures  should  be  employed  which  have  a  derivative  effect  irom  the  brain. 
Unless  there  is  an  asthenic  primary  affection,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
congestion  is  developed,  active  purgation  is  required.  A  saline  purgative 
is  ordinarily  preferable.  If  the  stomach  is  irritable,  there  is  no  better 
purgative  than  calomel.  In  all  cases  of  active  congestion,  whatever  the 
cause,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open.  It  is  often  better  not  to  wait  for 
the  tardy  action  of  a  cathartic,  but  to  give  at  once  an  enema  of  soap 
and  water  or  salt  and  water.  External  derivative  agents  are  also  in- 
dicated. A  warm  mustard  foot-bath,  sinapisms  to  the  back  of  the  neck 
or  chest,  and  to  the  feet,  and  cold  applications  to  the  head,  are  measures 
which  should  never  be  neglected. 

This  treatment,  if  employed  early,  will  relieve  the  congestion  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases ;  but  if  there  is  no  improvement,  if  the  child  is  robust, 
and  if  the  primary  affection  be  such  as  does  not  contraiudicate  loss  of 
blood,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  temples  or  some  part  of  the  head. 
If  aft^r  the  lapse  of  some  hours  cerebral  symptoms  continue,  apoplexy  or 
serous  effusion  has  probably  occurred.  Congestion  is  then  no  longer  the 
prominent  lesion,  and  it  is  proper  to  designate  the  disease  by  another 
name.   ^ 

The  treatment  appropriate  to  passive  congestion  is  somewhat  different ; 
cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  those  of  a  derivative  nature  to  the  ex- 
tremities, are  useful.  As  this  form  of  the  disease  is  not  primary,  but  is 
dependent  on  some  antecedent  pathological  state,  it  is  evident  that  it  can 
only  be  treated  successfully  by  removing  or  obviating  as  far  as  possible 
the  cause.  But  the  nature  of  the  various  obstructions  to  the  intracranial 
circulation  is  such  that  our  ability  to  accomplish  this  end  is  very  limited. 

If  the  cause  is  constitutional,  or  if  it  be  some  disease  in  the  neck  or 
chest,  it  may  sometimes  be  partially  or  even  wholly  removed,  but  if  seated 
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within  the  cranium  it  is  beyond  our  control.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  depletion  is  not  required  or  tolerated  in  passive  congestion,  and  occa- 
sionally stimulants  are  needed. 


CHAPTEK  VL 

INTRACRANIAL  HEMORRHAGE  (MENINGEAL  HEMORRHAGE- 
CEREBRAL  HEMORRHAGE). 

HEMORRHAGE  withiu  the  cranium  is  not  very  infrequent  in  infancy 
and  childhood ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  encephalon,  whether  the 
meninges  or  brain,  in  which  it  does  not  sometimes  occur.  If  the  blood  is 
extravasated  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain  or  between  the  meninges,  the 
disease  is  designated  by  writers  meningeal  apoplexy ;  if  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  cerebral  apoplexy.  Extravasation  may  also  occur  in  one  of 
the  lateral  ventricles.  This  may,  for  convenience,  be  described  as  a  form 
of  meningeal  apoplexy. 

Causes. — Apoplexy  is  usually  (there  is  an  exception)  preceded  by  con- 
gestion. If  the  congestion  increases  to  a  certain  degree,  the  distended 
capillaries  give  way  and  extravasation  of  blood  results.  Therefore  the 
causes  of  congestion  which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  preceding  article 
are,  in  great  measure,  those  of  apoplexy.  Recent  microscopic  examina- 
tions have  demonstrated  that  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood  may 
escape  from  capillaries  without  rupture.  While,  therefore,  it  is  probable 
that  intracranial  hsemorrhage  in  early  life  commonly  occurs  from  a  rup- 
ture, its  occasional  occurrence  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  must 
be  admitted. 

Intracranial  haemorrhage  is  not  infrequent  in  the  new-bom.  It  results 
in  them  from  tediousness  of  the  birth  and  severity  of  the  labor-pains. 
At  first  there  is  extreme  congestion  of  the  meningeal  and  cerebral  vessels 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  scalp  and  face.  This  congestion  continu- 
ing, soon  ends  in  extravasation  of  blood.  In  some  of  these  cases  forceps 
have  been  used  to  effect  the  delivery,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  use  of 
instruments  materially  increases  the  congestion  or  the  amount  of  extrava- 
sation. Certainly,  in  a  large  proportion  of  intracranial  as  well  as  supra- 
cranial  haemorrhages  of  the  new-bom,  instruments  have  not  been  used. 
An  additional  cause  of  the  haemorrhage  is,  in  some  instances,  the  use  of 
ergot,  which,  by  producing  strong  and  continuous  pains,  interrupts  the 
placental  circulation  and  increases  the  congestion  of  the  foetal  veins  and 
the  capillaries. 
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In  infants  a  few  days  old  intracranial  haemorrhage  may  result  from 
that  rapid  and  fatal  disease,  tetanus  infantum.  The  hemorrhage  is 
preceded  by  intense  passive  congestion,  which  the  tetanic  rigidity  and 
spasms  produce  by  obstructing  respiration  and  circulation.  Few  cases  of 
tetanus  infantum  occur  without  more  or  less  extravasation  of  blood, 
either  meningeal  or  cerebral.  Another  cause  of  this  disease  is  obstruc- 
tion in  the  vessels  which  return  the  blood  from  the  brain.  The  various 
structural  changes  which  produce  this  obstruction,  in  different  cases,  have 
been  sufficiently  described  in  our  remarks  on  cerebral  congestion  and 
thrombosis. 

The  congestion  which  precedes  haemorrhage,  when  occurring  under  the 
conditions  described  above,  is  passive. 

Among  the  causes  which  produce  haemorrhage  through  the  intermediate 
state  of  active  congestion  may  be  mentioned  great  mental  excitement,  of 
which  M.  Legendre  relates  a  case,  lengthened  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays, 
au  example  of  which  Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  seen.  It  is  also  said  that 
compression  of  the  aorta  by  an  enlarged  liver  or  an  abdominal  tumor  has 
sometimes  produced  meoingeal  or  cerebral  haemorrhage,  by  causing  an 
increased  afflux  of  blood  to  the  head.  A  very  important  cause  to  which 
I  have  not  alluded,  is  that  general  state  of  the  circulatory  system  which 
is  designated  by  the  term  purpura  haemorrhagica.  This  sometimes  results 
from  the  anti-hygienic  conditions  in  which  the  child  is  placed.  In  other 
instances  it  results  from  some  antecedent  disease,  protracted,  debilitating, 
and  which  has  produced  a  profound  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  blood 
and  the  vessels.  The  capillaries  become  less  firm  and  elastic,  and  easily 
give  way,  so  that  in  such  patients  ecchymotic  points  are  ordinarily  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  system.  The  diseases  which  occasionally  end  in 
this  haemorrhagic  diathesis  are  numerous.  I  have  known  it  to  occur  afler 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox.  It  is  also  an  occasional  sequel  of 
chronic  diarrhoea,  of  intermittent  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  of  rachitis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Haemorrhage  in  or  upon  the  brain,  in 
infancy  and  childhood,  dififers  in  important  particulars  from  that  occur- 
ring in  adult  life.  In  the  adult,  and  more  so  as  life  advances,  the  arteries 
become  less  distensible  and  more  brittle,  so  that  when  haemorrhage  occurs 
it  is  usually  from  one  of  these  vessels.  In  early  life,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  blood  does  not  ordinarily  escape  from  an  artery,  but,  as  has  been 
stated,  from  the  capillaries.  The  extravasation  is  not,  therefore,  so  rapid 
and  violent,  and  is  not  attended  with  such  laceration  and  injury  of  sur- 
rounding parts,  in  infancy  and  childhood,  as  at  a  subsequent  age.  In  the 
adult  the  haemorrhage  commonly  occurs  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
The  flow  of  blood  from  the  ruptured  artery  separates  the  brain-substance, 
producing  a  cavity  in  which  a  clot  forms.  This  constitutes  the  usual  form 
of  apoplexy  in  the  adult.  In  the  first  years  of  life,  on  the  contrary,  the 
extravasation  is  commonly  from  the  meninges,  and  the  symptoms  to  which 
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the  effused  fluid  gives  rise  are  for  the  most  part  due  to  its  mechanical 
effect.  Cases  of  hsemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  constitute  a 
small  minority,  unless  during  the  days  immediately  succeeding  birth.  In 
early  life,  therefore,  on  account  of  its  greater  frequency,  meningeal  h»mor- 
rhage  is  a  disease  of  more  importance  than  cerebral,  and  its  anatomical 
character  should  be  carefully  studied. 

In  meningeal  hcemorrhage  the  extravasation  may  be  between  the  cranium 
and  dura  mater,  upon  the  visceral  layer  of  the  arachnoid,  in  the  meshes 
of  the  pia  mater,  or  in  a  lateral  ventricle,  from  rupture  of  the  capillaries 
in  the  choroid  plexus.  Much  the  most  common  seat  is  external  to  the  pia 
mater  in  the  soK^alled  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  ;  the  blood  escaping  in  this 
situation  spreads  uniformly  in  all  directions.  It  soon  separates  in  two 
portions,  the  solid  and  liquid.  The  solid  portion,  or  the  clot,  is  free  or  but 
slightly  attached  to  the  adjacent  membrane.  The  meninges  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  extravasated  blood  preserve  their  normal  appearance,  or  are  but 
slightly  injected ;  the  clot  gradually  becomes  extended  on  all  sides,  so  as 
to  form  a  lamina  at  the  seat  of  the  extravasation,  thinner  at  its  circum- 
ference than  centre,  and  at  first  of  a  dark-red  color.  The  color  gradually 
fades,  and  the  lamina  becoming  smooth  and  polished,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  and  more  attenuated,  finally  resembles  the  arachnoid  in  appearance. 
Its  diameter  varies  in  different  cases  from  a  few  lines  to  two  or  three  or 
more  inches.  M.  Tonnel^  relates  two  observations  in  which  the  adven- 
titious membrane  extended  over  the  superior  surface  of  both  hemispheres, 
and  in  one  of  them,  also,  over  the  falx  cerebri. 

The  extravasation  may  occur  at  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  brain,  but 
its  usual  seat  is  the  vertex.  The  next  most  frequent  locality  is  the  base  of 
the  brain.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  delicate  membrane  into  which 
the  clot  is  gradually  transformed  is  interesting.  It  often  extends  so  as  to 
cover  more  space  than  was  occupied  by  the  extravasated  blood,  and  its 
edges  are  then  scarcely  distinguishable,  in  consequence  of  their  extreme 
tenuity,  and  their  close  resemblance  to  the  arachnoid.  Tho  attachments  of 
this  membrane,  so  far  as  it  forms  any,  are  usually  to  the  parietal  surface 
of  the  arachnoid.  Sometimes  a  portion  of  the  membrane  is  attached,  while 
the  rest  lies  free,  bathed  on  either  side  by  the  liquid  portion  of  the  blood 
which  still  remains  from  the  extravasation.  According  to  M.  Legendre, 
in  the  most  favorable  cases,  the  serum  is  absorbed,  and  the  membrane 
which  has  resulted  from  the  clot,  and  which  I  have  described,  becomes  in- 
timately adherent  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  It  forms  an 
integral  part  of  this  membrane,  and  there  only  ren^ain  a  little  thickening 
and  increased  opacity,  indicating  the  seat  of  the  extravasation.  The  health 
is  fully  re-established. 

But  the  result  in  other  cases  is  as  follows :  The  serum  is  not  absorbed, 
and  the  newly-formed  membrane,  uniting  at  points  with  the  inner  surface 
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of  the  dura  mater,  or  its  arachnoidal  coveriDg,  incloses  the  fluid  so  as  to 
produce  a  circumscribed  hydrocephalus. 

Sometimes  there  is  only  one  cyst;  in  other  instances  the  membrane, 
especially  if  large,  unites  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to  more  cysts  than 
one.  The  size  of  the  cyst  varies,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fluid,  which 
may  be  only  a  few  drachms  or  several  ounces.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  report 
a  case  in  which  there  was  a  pint  of  fluid  lying  over  each  hemisphere,  there 
being  two  cysts.  If  the  cranial  bones  are  not  united,  so  that  they  yield  to 
the  pressure,  the  size  of  the  cranium  is  increased,  and  if  the  extravasation 
is  confined  to  one  side,  an  inequality  results,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  head 
is  destroyed.  The  fluid  which  causes  the  enlargement  of  the  head  in  such 
cases,  is  in  part  the  serum  of  the  extravasated  blood,  and  in  part  a  subse- 
quent secretion. 

Various  writers  relate  cases  of  ventricular  hemorrhage.  Valleix  met  it 
in  an  infant  that  died  at  the  age  of  two  days.  In  the  Edin.  Jour,  of  Med. 
and  Surg.,  October,  1831,  an  interesting  case  is  related.  A  boy,  nine  years 
old,  died  of  hsemorrhage  in  both  ventricles,  and  also  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  and  in  the  spinal  canal.  In  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  of  this 
city,  the  post-mortem  examination  was  made  of  an  in&nt  who  died  at  the 
age  of  one  month.  In  the  posterior  cornu  of  the  left  lateral  ventricle  were 
two  clots,  elongated  and  black,  one  larger  than  the  other.  In  the  cor- 
responding cornu,  on  the  opposite  side,  was  a  smaller  clot.  A  similar 
post-mortem  appearance  was  observed  at  the  autopsy  of  a  young  infant  in 
the  infant  service  of  Charity  Hospital.  A  dark  crescentic  clot  lay  in  each 
posterior  cornu.  The  clot,  if  remaining  a  long  time,  undergoes  degenera- 
tion. In  the  case  of  an  adult,  in  which  a  year  had  elapsed  after  the 
extravasation,  I  found  it  to  contain  crystals  of  cholesterin  and  carbonate 
of  lime. 

Cerebral  haemorrhage,  or  haemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
may  occur  at  any  time  in  infancy  and  childhood.  The  blood  is  sometimes 
extravasated  in  points,  here  and  there,  over  the  entire  organ,  or  a  part  of 
the  organ ;  in  other  cases  it  is  extravasated  in  one  or  perhaps  two  cavities, 
as  in  the  ordinary  form  of  apoplexy  in  the  adult.  In  the  first  form  of 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  that  in  which  the  blood  escapes  from  numerous 
points  through  the  brain,  there  is  evidently  little  laceration  or  injury  of 
the  organ.  The  brain-substance  surrounding  the  hemorrhagic  points  some- 
times preserves  the  usual  appearance.  It  is  white  and  firm.  In  other 
cases  it  presents  a  reddish  or  yellowish  appearance,  and  is  softened  to  the 
depth  of  a  line  or  two.  If  the  hemorrhage  occur  in  a  cavity,  as  in  apo- 
plexy of  adults,  the  nerve-fibres  are  evidently  torn  and  separated,  and  there 
is  more  or  less  compression  of  the  surrounding  brain-substanoe.  Unless 
the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  the  cavity  contains  a  dark  and  soft  clot 
bathed  with  serum,  which  has  a  reddish  or  a  yellowish-red  appearance. 
The  brain  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cavity  is  sometimes  softened. 
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Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  they  have  seen  eight  cases  of  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage of  the  capillary  form ;  ten  cases  iu  which  the  haemorrhage  was  in 
cavities ;  and  in  two  of  the  eighteen  both  forms  were  present.  In  five  of 
those  in  which  the  form  was  capillary  the  disease  was  limited  to  portions 
of  the  brain,  while  in  the  remaining  three  the  hsemorrhagic  points  were 
found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  brain. 

Apoplectic  cavities  are  seldom  seen  in  the  cerebellum,  and,  whether  the 
hsemorrhage  be  capillary  or  in  a  cavity,  there  is,  in  most  cases,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  more  or  less  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 

The  proportion  of  cases  of  cerebral  to  other  forms  of  hsemorrhage  is 
believed  by  some  to  be  greater  in  the  new-bom  than  at  any  other  period 
of  life.  Valleix  relates  four  cases  of  intracranial  hsemorrhage  occurring 
at  this  age,  two  of  which  were  cerebral,  one  ventricular,  and  in  the  other 
the  extravasation  was  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  Mignot  has  pub- 
lished eight  cases  occurring  in  the  new-bom,  in  two  of  which  the  hsemor- 
rhage  was  in  cavities  in  the  cerebrum  ;  in  three,  in  the  lateral  ventricles ; 
and  in  three,  external  to  the  brain.  If  the  same  proportion  be  observed 
in  other  statistics,  one  in  three  of  the  cases  of  intracranial  hsemorrhage 
occurring  in  the  new-bora  is  cerebral. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  in  intracranial  haemorrhage  are  not  uni- 
form ;  they  vary  according  to  the  seat  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  efiTused 
blood.  In  some  cases  the  extravasation  occurs  without  such  symptoms  as 
would  direct  attention  to  the  brain.  When  the  haemorrhage  occurs  at  the 
time  of  birth,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  and  long-continued  labor  pains, 
the  infant  is  often  born  apparently  dead.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  haemor- 
rhage, partly  to  the  great  congestion  of  the  brain  which  precedes  and 
accompanies  the  haemorrhage.  Resuscitation  is  gradual  and  difficult  The 
infant's  features  are  livid,  and  perhaps  swollen ;  its  respiration  is  gasping, 
and  both  pulse  and  respiration  are  slow.  Its  cry  is  feeble,  with  but  slight 
movement  of  the  facial  muscles,  and  the  lungs  are  but  partially  inflated ; 
the  eyelids  are  closed,  and  the  limbs  almost  motionless.  By  artificial 
respiration  and  by  friction,  the  pulse  and  breathing  may  be  rendered  more 
frequent,  but  the  latter  remains  irregular  and  gasping.  Finally,  the  limbs 
grow  cold,  the  surface,  from  a  state  of  lividity,  becomes  pallid,  and  death 
occurs  in  profound  coma.  M.  Cruveilhier  made  many  observations  at  the 
"  Maternity"  in  reference  to  the  death  of  new-born  infisints,  and  he  believes 
that  one-third  of  those  who  die  in  birth,  at  the  full  period,  die  of  apoplexy. 
I  have  made  post-mortem  examinations  in  a  few  cases,  when  death  had 
occurred  from  this  cause,  and  in  all  the  haemorrhage  was  meningeal.  One 
of  these  was  born  on  the  30th  of  December,  1864.  The  birth  was  delayed 
by  unusual  projection  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  so  that  finally 
the  application  of  forceps  was  necessary.  The  infant  was  apparently  still- 
bora,  but  by  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  physician  who  assisted,  it 
was  resuscitated  so  as  to  live  several  hours,  though  with  constant  embar- 
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rassment  of  respiration  and  with  lividity.  At  the  autopsy  a  large  ex- 
travasation of  blood  was  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  and  the  substance  of  the  brain 
was  deeply  congested. 

Apoplexy  in  the  new-bom  does  not  always  terminate  fatally,  or,  when 
fatal,  in  the  sudden  manner  which  I  have  described.  Valleix  relates  the 
case  of  an  infant  who  died  of  pneumonia  at  the  age  of  three  and  a  half 
months.  Its  birth  had  been  protracted  and  difficult,  but  was  completed 
without  the  use  of  instruments.  It  had  had  during  its  entire  life  paralysis 
of  the  right  side.  At  the  autopsy  a  clot  was  found  near  the  base  of  the 
right  thalamus  opticus,  evidently  existing  from  birth.  Around  the  clot 
the  brain  was  softened  to  the  depth  of  some  lines,  and  was  of  a  bluish-red 
color.  A  very  similar  case  is  related  by  M.  Vemois.  An  infant  lived 
forty-nine  days  with  paralysis  of  the  left  side,  and  died  of  pneumonia.  At 
the  autopsy  a  hsemorrhagic  excavation  in  the  process  of  cicatrization  was 
found  behind  the  right  corpus  striatum  and  the  thalamus  opticus. 

Intracranial  haemorrhage  occurring  from  accidents  of  birth  is  generally 
attended  by  marked  symptoms,  such  as  have  been  described.  But  when 
it  occurs  subsequently  to  birth,  whether  in  infancy  or  childhood,  the  symp- 
toms vary  greatly  in  different  cases,  and  are  generally  obscure.  I  will 
briefly  state  the  symptoms  which  have  been  observed  in  both  the  cerebral 
and  meningeal  forms  of  this  disease.  First,  the  cerebral.  S^dillot  relates 
the  case  of  a  child  seven  and  a  half  years  old,  whose  bare  head  had  been 
exposed  several  hours  to  the  sun's  ra3r8.  Suddenly,  after  a  paroxysm  of 
anger,  it  was  seized  with  great  pain,  corresponding  with  the  posterior  and 
inferior  fossse  of  the  cranium.  It  uttered  piercing  cries,  and  died  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  A  clot  was  found  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum. 
Richard  Quinn  (Rilliet  and  Barthez)  gives  the  history  of  a  boy  nine  years 
old,  who  in  playing  with  a  hoop  suddenly  stopped,  carried  his  hands  to 
his  head,  and  fell  backwards  unconscious.  Three  or  four  hours  after- 
wards, when  examined,  he  was  found  pale,  surface  cool,  respiration  slow 
and  at  times  stertorous,  pulse  50  to  60  per  minute;  the  left  arm  was  flexed; 
the  left  leg  paralyzed;  the  right  leg  and  arm  convulsed;  right  pupil 
strongly  dilated,  the  left  contracted.  He  died  seven  hours  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  and  a  large  clot  was  found  in  the  centrum  ovale 
on  the  right  side. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  relate  the  following  case  from  Campbell.  A  boy 
with  good  previous  health  was  suddenly  seized  about  7  a.m.  with  repeated 
vomiting,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  with  violent  convulsions ;  he  rolled  his 
eyes  and  uttered  inarticulate  cries ;  pulse  frequent  and  hard ;  pupils  con- 
tracted ;  trunk  and  lower  extremities  cool.  In  the  afternoon  he  presented 
symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain,  such  as  dilatation  of  the  pupils, 
frequent  and  feeble  pulse.  Death  occurred  in  the  evening,  and  a  hemor- 
rhagic cavity  was  found  occupying  the  right  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebrum. 
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Guiberi  relates  a  case  of  extravasation  in  the  superior  part  of  the  right 
hemisphere  of  the  brain  in  a  boy  fourteen  years  old.  The  principal  symp- 
toms were  feebleness  of  the  limbs,  inability  to  walk,  cephalalgia,  involun- 
tary evacuations,  fever,  grinding  the  teeth,  rigors  severe  and  prolonged, 
lividity,  loss  of  intellectual  faculties,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  insensibility 
to  light,  stertorous  respiration.     Death  occurred  in  about  an  hour. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  narrate  the  history  of  a  girl  two  years  old,  who, 
after  an  attack  of  measles,  was  taken  with  convulsions  accompanied  with 
fever  and  prostration.  The  convulsive  movements  affected  especially  the 
eyes  and  upper  extremities ;  the  right  leg  was  immovable ;  the  left  pupil 
dilated.  These  symptoms  resulted  from  hsemqrrhage  in  the  corpus  striatum 
and  opticus  thalamus.  The  same  authors  relate  also  the  case  of  a  girl, 
seven  years  old,  who  died  with  a  large  apoplectic  cavity  in  the  left  thalamus 
opticus.  The  symptoms  were  headache,  convulsive  movements,  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, delirium,  vomiting  and  constipation,  convergent  strabismus. 
These  symptoms  nearly  disappeared,  but  in  a  few  days  the  headache  re- 
turned, with  strabismus  and  a  slight  drawing  of  the  face  towards  the  left; 
on  the  twenty-seventh  day  there  were  some  convulsive  movements  of  the 
right  eye,  with  paralysis  of  the  arm.  Finally  contraction  of  the  arms 
occurred,  with  acceleration  of  pulse,  irregular  breathing,  dilated  pupils, 
paralysis,  and  retraction  of  the  head,  followed  by  death  on  the  forty-eighth 
day. 

These  cases,  and  those  from  Valleix  and  Vernois,  which  have  been  re- 
lated in  our  remarks  on  hsemorrhage  of  the  new-bom,  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  character  of  the  symptoms  in  that  form  of  cerebral  hsemorrhage  in 
which  the  extravasated  blood  forms  a  cavity  in  the  interior  of  the  brain. 

If  the  amount  of  extravasation  is  large,  and  the  substance  of  the  brain 
is  much  lacerated  and  compressed,  death  may  occur  almost  immediately, 
and,  therefore,  without  symptoms,  or  before  it  is  possible  to  determine 
whether  or  not  symptoms  are  present.  If  the  disease  is  not  so  speedily 
fatal,  the  symptoms,  as  appears  from  the  above  cases,  are  headache,  con- 
fusion of  thought,  or  even  insensibility,  cries,  sometimes  piercing,  cold  ex- 
tremities, pallor,  slow  and  perhaps  stertorous  respiration,  convulsive  move- 
ments followed  by  paralysis,  or  convulsions  affecting  one  or  more  limbs, 
with  paralysis  of  others,  pupils  contracted  or  dilated,  sometimes  one  con- 
tracted and  the  other  dilated,  strabismus,  rolling  of  eyes,  vomiting. 

These  symptoms  have  all  been  observed  in  different  cases,  but  they  are 
not  all  present  in  any  one  case.  Those  which  are  generally  present,  and 
on  which  we  mainly  rely  for  diagnosis,  are  headache,  convulsive  move- 
ments, paralysis,  confusion  of  thought,  irregularity  in  the  pupils,  and 
strabismus. 

In  the  CAPILLARY  form  of  cerebral  hsemorrhage  there  is  usually  some 
complication,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  symptoms  are  due 
to  the  hsemorrhage,  and  how  far  to  the  coexisting  pathological  state. 
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There  are,  indeed,  but' few  pablished  observations  of  capillary  haemor- 
rhage in  the  substance  of  the  brain  uncomplicated  with  meningeal  hsem- 
orrhage,  hsemorrhage  in  a  cavity,  or  some  other  and  distinct  disease,  but 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  symptoms  referable  to  this  form 
of  extravasation,  they  are  as  follows :  The  child  is  drowsy ;  fretful  when  disr 
turbed ;  it  perhaps  moans.  There  are  sometimes  slight  convulsive  move- 
ments and  partial  paralysis.  If  there  is  considerable  extravasation,  the 
respiration  is  irregular  and  sighing.  Death  occurs  in  coma,  occasionally 
preceded  by  convulsions.  Taupin  relates  the  case  of  a  child  nine  years 
old,  who  died  with  this  form  of  hsemorrhage,  accompanied  by  softening 
of  the  brain.  The  disease  began  at  night,  with  delirium,  agitation,  and 
piercing  cries.  In  the  morning  the  patient  lay  in  bed,  drowsy,  not  com- 
plaining of  pain,  and  not  replying  to  questions ;  pupils  dilated,  and  in- 
sensible to  light ;  lefl  eye  half  open  during  sleep,  and  its  axis  changed  ; 
eyebrows  contracted ;  face  pale ;  mouth  open ;  had  no  convulsions,  but 
transient  stifiening  of  the  limbs,  during  which  the  thumbs  were  firmly 
compressed  by  the  fingers;  senses  unimpaired,  but  the  face  drawn  to  the 
right;  deglutition  difficult;  pulse  small,  irregular, land  feeble;  respiration 
32,  sighing.  In  the  evening  he  had  rigidity  of  the  limbs  and  back,  and, 
finally,  was  taken  with  general  convulsions,  in  which  he  died  at  eleven 
o'clock.  The  hsemorrhagic  points  in  this  case  were  numerous.  A  boy 
five  years  old,  whose  case  is  described  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  died  of  this 
disease,  pneumonia,  and  white  softening  of  the  intestine.  .During  the  last 
five  days  there  were  cerebral  symptoms,  the  chief  of  which  were  drowsi- 
ness, fretfulness  when  disturbed,  and  moaning  without  apparent  cause. 
Another  child,  whose  case  is  described  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  died  at  the 
age  of  four  years,  with  cerebral  capillary  haemorrhage,  accompanieil  by 
yellow  softening.  Six  months  before  death  he  had  general  convulsions, 
followed  by  spasmodic  movements  of  the  left  side.  These  subsided,  but 
the  left  side  remained  feeble. 

In  MENINGEAL  HiEMORRHAOE  there  are  often  convulsions,  general  or 
partial,  in  some  patients  tonic,  in  others  clonic.  When  partial,  the  con- 
vulsive movements  may  only  occur  in  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  eyes. 
With  the  spasmodic  muscular  action  is  a  degree  of  drowsiness  and  irrita- 
bility. Paralysis,  so  common  in  the  apoplexy  of  the  adult,  and  not  in- 
frequent, as  we  have  seen,  in  the  cerebral  form  of  early  life,  is  sometimes, 
but  not  ordinarily,  present  in  meningeal  hemorrhage.  Instead  of  paraly- 
sis, there  are  vomiting,  some  febrile  action,  thirst,  and  loss  of  appetite. 
The  symptoms  are  different,  however,  according  to  the  exact  seat  of  the 
hsemorrhagic  extravasations,  and  the  duration  of  the  disease.  If  the 
extravasation  end  in  the  formation  of  a  cyst,  the  symptoms  are  those  of 
hydrocephalus.  The  following  condensed  history  of  cases  which  I  have 
selected  as  typical,  will  give  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the  history  and  course  of 
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the  various  forms  of  meningeal  haemorrhage  than  can  be  imparted  by  a 
narration  of  symptoms : 

M.  Tounel6  relates  the  case  of  a  child  who  was  taken  with  faintness  and 
convulsive  movements.  On  the  following  day  the  trunk  and  inferior  ex- 
tremities became  rigid ;  deglutition  was  painful ;  the  pupils  were  largely 
dilated,  immovable;  face  pale;  pulse  feeble  and  intermittent.  Death 
occurred  the  same  day.  The  dura  mater  was  distended.  A  layer  of 
coagulated  blood,  of  great  thickness,  extended  over  the  convexity  of 
each  hemisphere.  The  veins  ramifying  in  the  superior  part  of  each 
hemisphere  were  distended  with  coagulated  blood.  The  haemorrhage  was 
in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater.  Drs.  Lombard  and  Panchard,  of  Geneva, 
relate  a  somewhat  similar  case.  A  child,  thirteen  months  old,  was  con- 
valescing from  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  and  intestinal  mucous  sur- 
faces, when  it  was  seized  with  general  convulsions ;  the  mouth  and  eyes 
were  open,  and  the  eyes  directed  upwards ;  pupils  contracted ;  pulse  fre- 
quent and  irregular.  The  convulsions  abated  somewhat,  but  soon  reap- 
peared with  violence.  The  patient  became  insensible,  and  died  nineteen 
hours  after  the  commencement  of  cerebral  symptoms.  The  extravasated 
blood  covered  the  upper  surface  of  both  hemispheres.  From  the  above 
cases  we  see  the  symptoms  and  the  course  of  meningeal  haemorrhage,  when 
the  extravasation  is  so  large  that  death  speedily  results.  In  protracted 
cases  of  meningeal  haemorrhage,  there  is  either  a  gradual  disappearance  of 
symptoms  and  return  to  health,  or,  circumscribed  hydrocephalus  occurring, 
the  symptoms  of  that  disease  arise. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  diag- 
nosis of  intracranial  haemorrhage  is  attended  with  unusual  difficulty, 
since  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  occur  also  in  other  and  distinct  patho- 
logical states.  The  history  of  the  case,  and  especially  the  character  of 
the  cause,  if  ascertained,  will  aid  in  diagnosis.  If  there  has  been  an 
obvious  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  or  some  known  obstruction 
to  the  return  of  blood  from  that  organ,  the  persistence  of  cerebral  symp- 
toms would  justify  us  in  concluding  that  either  serous  or  sanguineous 
effusion  had  supervened  on  a  state  of  congestion.  The  points  of  differ- 
ential diagnosis  between  apoplexy  and  meningitis  are  the  sudden  and  full 
development  of  symptoms  in  one  case,  the  gradual  commencement  and 
gradual  increase  of  symptoms  in  the  other ;  differences  also  of  symptoms  in 
certain  respects ;  for  example,  as  regards  febrile  reaction,  constipation,  etc. 

There  is  one  symptom  in  cerebral  haemorrhage  which  b  of  great  diag- 
nostic value,  namely,  paralysis.  Its  presence  affords  strong  evidence  that 
there  is  extravasation  of  blood,  and  probably  in  a  cavity  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain.  If  the  extravasation  end  in  the  formation  of  a  cyst,  the 
symptoms  and  appearances  of  hydrocephalus,  which,  after  a  time,  arise, 
throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Prognosis. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  cases  of  intracranial 
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hsemorrhage  occur  and  terminate  favorably  without  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease being  suspected.  In  such  cases  the  amount  of  extravasated  blood  is 
small  or  moderate.  In  several  published  cases  in  which  the  accuracy  of 
the  diagnosis  was  shown  by  post-mortem  examinations,  the  patients  were 
convalescing  from  the  hsemorrhage  when  they  succumbed  to  intercurrent 
diseases.  If,  however,  the  amount  of  extravasated  blood  b  such  as  to  give 
rise  to  those  symptoms  which  have  been  described,  the  prognosis  is  unfa- 
vorable. Recurring  convulsions,  and  persistent  stupor  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  arouse  the  patient,  are  unfavorable  symptoms.  If  the  convul- 
sions cease,  and  consciousness  returns,  even  if  there  is  paralysis,  the  result 
may  be  favorable. 

Treatment. — ^The  proper  treatment  in  intracranial  hsemorrhage  de- 
pends on  the  state  of  the  patient,  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  ex- 
travasation, and  the  degree  of  it,  as  shown  by  the  nature  and  severity  of 
the  symptoms.  If,  as  is  oilen  the  case,  the  patient  is  robust,  and  is  visited 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  cold  applications  should  be 
made  to  the  head,  mustard  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  perhaps  chest,  and 
derivation  should  be  produced  by  mustard  pediluvia.  In  many  cases, 
especially  in  active  congestion,  it  is  advisable  to  apply  leeches  to  the  tem- 
ples, and  the  bowels  should  be  opened  by  a  stimulating  enema.  In  active 
congestion,  also,  prompt  purgation  by  salines  or  other  cathartics,  is  some- 
times of  great  importance.  The  object  of  such  treatment  is  to  relieve  con- 
gestion of  the  cerebral  and  meningeal  vessels,  and  thereby  prevent  further 
extravasation  of  blood.  If  the  congestion  be  active,  the  pulse  continue 
full  and  frequent,  and  the  face  be  flushed,  it  is  proper  in  many  cases  to 
control  the  action  of  the  heart  by  a  sedative.  For  this  purpose  the  tincture 
of  aconite  root  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  drop  to  a  child  five  years  old, 
repeated  in  three  hours  if  necessary,  or  veratrum  viride  may  be  used.  If 
the  stupor  or  convulsions  continue  after  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the 
patient  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  above  remedies,  more  active  coun- 
ter-irritation is  required.  Cantharidal  collodion  should  be  applied  behind 
each  ear.  If  the  hsemorrhage  occur  from  passive  congestion,  or  in  a  ca- 
chectic state  of  system,  active  depressing  remedies  should  not  be  employed. 
External  derivatives  are  of  service,  as  well  as  cool  applications  to  the  head, 
and  we  should  attempt,  so  far  as  possible,  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  con- 
gestion and  hsemorrhage.  If  it  depend  on  a  cachectic  state,  tonic  or  other 
remedies  calculated  to  relieve  this  state,  are  indicated.  The  hsemorrhage 
from  such  a  cause  is  apt  to  be  in  points  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  in 
moderate  quantity  over  the  surface  of  this  organ,  and  by  a  timely  use  of 
constitutional  remedies  possibly  we  may  prevent  further  extravasation  of 
blood  and  increase  the  chance  of  the  patient's  recovery. 

If  a  cyst  result  from  the  hsemorrhagic  effusion,  the  treatment  which  is 
proper  is  that  described  in  the  chapter  on  Acquired  Hydrocephalus. 
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CHAPTEK  VIL 

CONGENITAL  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

Congenital  hydrocephalus  consists  in  an  excess  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,  lying  either  external  to  the  brain,  or  more  frequently  in  its  interior. 
It  is  due  to  some  vice  in  the  development  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes, 
or  to  a  pathological  state  occurring  in  them  during  intra-uterine  life.  This 
disease  is  ordinarily  apparent  from  the  symptoms  and  appearances  at  birth, 
but  not  always.  Occasionally  nothing  unusual  is  observed  in  the  shape  of 
the  head  or  aspect  of  the  infant  till  after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks,  when 
the  characteristic  physiognomy  begins  to  appear.  In  these  cases  the  disease 
is  still  congenital,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  abnormal 
state  to  which  the  excessive  production  of  fluid  is  due  existed  from  birth. 
In  cases  of  arrested  or  partial  development  of  the  brain,  as,  for  example, 
when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hemispheres  is  absent,  there  is  often  an 
unusually  large  quantity  of  fluid  which  serves  merely  as  a  compensation 
for  the  lack  of  brain.  I  do  not  regard  such  cases  as  examples  of  hydro- 
cephalic disease,  since  the  effect  of  the  fluid  is  not  injurious,  but  rather 
useful.  I  restrict  the  term  congenital  hydrocephalus  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  brain  is  complete,  or,  if  incomplete,  the  quantity  of  fluid  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Anatomical  Characters. — According  to  M.  Breschet,  the  fluid  in 
congenital  hydrocephalus  may  be — Ist,  between  the  dura  mater  and  the 
cranium ;  2d,  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  parietal  arachnoid ;  3d,  in 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid ;  4th,  in  the  ventricles ;  5th,  between  the 
arachnoid  and  the  brain. 

In  a  large  majority  of  hydrocephalic  patients  the  seat  of  the  effusion  is 
the  ventricles.  As  the  quantity  of  fluid  increases,  the  pressure  from  with- 
in gradually  unfolds  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ducing expansion  of  the  cranial  arch.  When  the  amount  of  fluid  is  con- 
siderable, and  it  becomes  so  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  the 
hemispheres  are  spread  out  in  a  thin  lamina  on  either  side,  gradually  de- 
creasing in  thickness  from  the  base  of  the  cranium  to  the  vertex,  where 
the  brain-substance  is  sometimes  so  thin  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 
Complete  absence  of  brain  in  this  situation,  namely,  at  the  vertex,  even 
in  extreme  cases  of  expansion  and  flattening  of  the  hemispheres  from  the 
pressure  of  the  liquid  is  rare,  though  the  brain-substance  at  this  point  is 
sometimes  almost  as  thin  as  either  of  the  membranes,  so  that  the  wall  of 
the  sac  is  translucent.    The  membranes  which  surround  the  brain  do  not 
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usually  undergo  any  alteration,  except  such  as  arises  from  the  dlateusion. 
The  fals  cerebri  Bometimes  disappears,  and  sometimes  the  meninges  pre- 
sent a  whiter  hue  from  maceration  than  in  health.  The  distension  also 
causes  such  an  expansion  of  the  pia  mater  that  it  becomes  very  thin, 
and  in  places  scarcely  visible,  but  its  presence  in  every  point  cau  be 
demonstrated. 

The  accompanying  woodcut  represents  congenital  hydrocephalus  as  it 
ordinarily  occurs.  I  saw  this  infant  when  it  was  a  few  days  old,  and  ex- 
amined it  from  time  to  time  till  ita  death.  The  parents  are  healthy  and 
have  other  healthy  children.  This  infant  when  nine  days  old  began  to 
have  clonic  convulsions  of  a  mild  form  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  neck, 
and  limbs,  which  recurred  almost  daily  till  the  age  of  six  weeks,  and 
sometimes  every  five  or  ten  minutes.     When  the  convulsions  ceased  in  the 


sixth  week,  the  head  was  observed  to  enlarge,  and  its  excessive  growth 
continued  till  death,  which  occurred  at  the  age  of  seven  months  and  one 
week.  While  the  volume  of  the  head  progressively  increased,  the  trunk 
and  limbs  emaciated.  At  death  the  occi  pi  to-frontal  circumference  of  the 
head  was  uineteeii  and  a  half  inches ;  the  vertical  from  auditory  meatus 
to  meatus  thirteen  and  a  half  inches. 

The  changes  which  the  cranial  bones  undergo,  both  in  their  chemical 
character  and  in  their  shape,  in  hydrocephalic  patieuts,  if  the  amount  of 
fluid  is  considerable,  are  interesting  and  remarkable.  The  base  of  the 
cranium  undergoes  little  change,  but  those  portions  of  the  frontal,  parietal, 
and  occipital  bones  which  constitute  the  arch  are  expanded  in  all  direc- 
tions, while  they  become  much  thinner.  There  is  deficiency  of  lime  in 
28 
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tlieir  constitution,  so  that  their  organic  elements  are  greatly  in  excess. 
This  renders  them  flexible  and  semi-transparent.  Notwithstanding  the 
expansion  of  the  bones,  there  are  usually  interspaces  between  them,  of 
greater  or  less  size,  according  to  the  amount  of  fluid. 

The  scalp,  being  stretched  by  the  pressure  within,  becomes  tense  and 
thin,  and  is  scantily  covered  with  hair.  The  veins  which  ramify  in  it  are 
unusually  prominent  and  large,  and  the  head  is  elastic  on  pressure,  from  the 
amount  of  liquid  beneath.  "  In  the  common  form  of  congenital  hydro- 
cephalus, namely,  that  in  which  the  liquid  is  in  the  interior  of  the  brain, 
the  shape  of  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bone  is  changed,  so  that  the 
eyeballs  have  a  downward  direction.  This  change  in  the  axis  of  the  eyes 
occurs  at  an  early  period,  and  it  continues  through  the  entire  disease,  be- 
coming more  and  more  marked  as  the  quantity  of  liquid  increases.  If  the 
amount  be  large,  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea  is  buried  under  the  under 
eyelid,  while  the  conjunctiva  is  visible  between  the  cornea  and  the  upper 
eyelid.  The  persistent  downward  direction  of  the  eyes  is  characteristic  of 
this  disease,  and,  in  connection  with  enlargement  of  the  head,  is  an  im- 
portant diagnostic  sign. 

If  we  examine  the  interior  of  the  cavity  after  the  fluid  is  evacuated,  we 
will  find  at  its  base  the  parts  which  lie  in  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventri- 
cles, but  changed  in  appearance  in  consequence  of  pressure.  The  coruua 
are  enlarged,  and  the  thalami  optici  and  corpora  striata  are  flattened. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  amount  of  fluid  is  small,  there 
is  probably  no  absorption  or  destruction  of  parts  in  the  interior  of  the 
brain.  The  various  portions  of  this  organ  retain  nearly  their  normal 
relation  to  each  other.  As  the  quantity  of  fluid  increases,  the  foramen 
of  Monro,  which  unites  the  lateral  ventricles,  becomes  enlarged,  the  septum 
lucidum  which  separates  them  disappears,  and  the  two  ventricles  form  a 
common  cavity.  In  most  fatal  cases  we  find  this  single  large  cavity.  The 
surface  which  surrounds  the  cavity  occasionally  presents  a  whitish  or  semi- 
opaque  appearance,  which  has  led  to  the  belief,  that  at  a  period  antece- 
dent to  birth  there  was  subacute  inflammation  of  this  surface,  and  hence 
the  efiusion. 

The  bones  of  the  face  are  ordinarily  less  developed  than  in  healthy 
children  of  the  same  age,  so  that  the  disproportion  between  the  head  and 
face  becomes  a  marked  peculiarity.  The  shape  of  the  forehead  and  face 
is  nearly  triangular. 

The  foregoing  remarks  in  reference  to  the  anatomical  characters  of  con- 
genital hydrocephalus  refer  in  the  main  to  cases  which  have  continued  for 
a  considerable  time,  so  that  their  characteristic  features  are  well  marked. 
In  very  young  infants,  in  whom  the  disease  is  still  recent,  similar  anatom- 
ical characters  are  present,  but  in  less  degree. 

Congenital  hydrocephalus  is  often  associated  with  other  vices  of  con- 
formation, especially  with  spina  bifida.    The  two,  when  coexisting,  are 
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only  parts  of  the  same  disease;  the  large  quantity  of  cerebro-spioal  fluid 
preveuting  the  spinal  canal  from  closing  during  fretal  development. 

The  fluid  in  congenital  hydrocephalus  consists  largely  of  water,  in  the 
proportion  even  of  99  parts  in  100.  In  addition  to  this  element,  there  are 
traces  of  albumen,  chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate,  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  osmazonie. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  nitnefls  only  one  post-mortem  examination 
in  a  case  of  congenital  hydrocephalus  in  which  the  liquid  was  exterior  to 
the  brain.  This  case  was  under  observation  in  the  children's  service  of 
Charity  Hospital  in  1866.  Full  notes  and  me,asureraents  of  the  head  were 
taken,  which,  unfortunately,  were  mislaid  or  loit.  The  infant  had  con- 
genital syphilis,  and  had  a  pallid,  strumous  appearance.  The  shape  and 
relative  size  of  the  head  are  seen  in  the  accompanying  figure,  from  a  pho- 
tograph. AVhile  the  whole  head  was  enlarged,  there  was  a  relative  excess 
of  development  in  the  part  between  and  above  the  ears.  The  axis  of  the 
eyes  was  not  at  all  changed,  and  the  vision  was  good.  The  appearance 
corresponded  so  closely  with  descriptions  of  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  that 
this  was  supposed  to  be  the  anatomical  state.  Antisyphilitic  treatment 
was  employed,  and  the  syphilitic  eruptions  had 
nearlydisappeared,  when  diarrhcea supervened,  '°'  "' 

followed  by  death.  At  the  autopsy  a  quantity 
of  transparent  or  light  straw-colored  liquid, 
estimated  at  six  or  seven  ounces,  was  found 
exterior  to  the  brain,  in  the  great  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid,  lying  mostly  over  the  superior  sur- 
face of  the  organ.  There  was  no  excess  of 
liquid  in  the  ventricles,  and  the  brain,  though 
of  good  size,  was  not  abDomially  large,  nor 
did  it  possess  the  firmuese  which  is  present  in 
true  hypertrophy,  -ry    jt^^*<::^\ 

All  cases  of  congenital  hydrocephalus  may  l^ 

be  embraced  in  two  groups,  namely,  that  in 

which  the  liquid  is  in  the  interior  of  the  brain,  and  that  in  which  it  lies 
exterior  to  the  organ.  Liquid  primarily  in  the  arachnoidean  cavity  per- 
meates the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  and  lies  in  part  underneath  it,  or  this 
delicate  membrane  may  be  ruptured.  Four  of  the  groups,  therefore, 
described  by  Breschet,  may  properly  he  reduced  to  one,  namely,  those 
groups  in  which  the  liquid  lies  under,  between,  or  external  to  the  men- 
inges. It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  cases  which  led  to  Breschet's  clas- 
sification were  examples  of  acquired  circumscribed  hydrocephalus,  the 
result  of  extravasation  of  blood.  In  this  form  of  hydrocephalus,  as  is 
stated  elsewhere,  an  adventitious  membrane  forma  external  to  the  liquid, 
becoming  in  time  thin  and  delicate,  and  often  bearing  a  close  resemblance 
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to  the  Dormal  membrane  (especially  the  arachnoid),  fbr  which  it  is  some- 
times mistaken. 

Symptoms. — If  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  hydrocephalic  fluid 
prior  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  so  that  the  head  is  abnormally  large,  par- 
turition is  seriously  interfered  with.  The  scalp  and  meninges  may  become 
ruptured  by  the  severity  of  the  pains  so  that  the  fluid  escapes.  If  this 
does  not  occur,  the  labor  is  often  necessarily  instrumental.  Whether  the 
liquid  is  present  before  birth  or  accumulates  subsequently  to  it,  the  ten- , 
dency  is  to  an  increase  of  the  quantity,  and  a  corresponding  enlargement 
of  the  head. 

The  digestive  function  in  this  disease  is  at  first  well  performed.  The 
infant  nurses  readily,  and  has  its  evacuations  with  the  regularity  of  other 
children.  Not  many  weeks,  however,  elapse,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
before  defective  nutrition  is  apparent. 

While  the  volume  of  the  head  increases,  other  parts  are  imperfectly 
nourished  and  stunted  in  their  growth.  Emaciation  is  common  of  the  neck, 
trunk,  and  limbs,  associated  with  progressive  feebleness.  In  the  last  stages 
of  this  disease  there  is  more  or  less  vomiting,  with  constipation.  If  there 
was  previously  the  ability  to  support  the  head,  it  is  now  lost,  and  the  erect 
position  is  no  longer  possible.  In  marked  cases,  when  there  is  great  dis- 
proportion between  the  head  and  the  rest  of  the  system,  there  is  frequently 
not  even  the  ability  to  rotate  the  head  on  the  pillow.  As  long  as  the  cranial 
bones  yield  readily  to  the  pressure  from  within,  and  there  is  no  compression 
of  the  brain,  the  function  of  this  organ  is  not  seriously  impaired.  The 
child  recognizes  its  mother  or  nurse,  and  it  can  be  amused  like  other  chil- 
dren, though  easily  fatigued.  The  state  of  the  senses  is  diflerent  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  and  sometimes  at  diflerent  stages  of  the  same  case.  The  sight 
and  hearing  in  some  are  perfect,  in  others  impaired  ;  while  in  others  still 
they  are  good  at  first,  but  gradually  become  obscured  and  lost.  It  is  said 
that  the  sense  of  smell  may  be  perverted  so  that  agreeable  odors  are  un- 
pleasant, and  vice  versd.  Many,  reaching  the  age  at  which  children  begin 
to  walk,  cannot  walk,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  with  a  tottering,  unsteady  gait 

When  the  liquid  increases  to  that  extent,  and  it  usually  does  sooner  or 
later,  that  the  brain  begins  to  be  compressed,  dangerous  cerebral  symp- 
toms arise.  The  child  becomes  drowsy,  and  takes  less  notice  of  objects. 
There  are  twitching  of  the  limbs  and  finally  convulsions.  The  pupils 
act  feebly  or  irregularly  by  light,  or  one  is  more  dilated  than  the  other. 
Strabismus  also  occurs.  As  a  fatal  termination  approaches  convulsions 
occur,  partial  or  general.  These  are  soon  succeeded  by  the  last  stage, 
that  of  coma,  in  which  the  patient  expires. 

The  following  case,  which  I  copy  from  my  note-book,  is  an  example  of 
the  common  form  of  congenital  hydrocephalus.  It  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  this  disease,  and  show  the  diflSculty  which  we  meet 
with  in  its  treatment.     Female,  born  November  9th,  1859,  with  the  aid  of 
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forceps.  At  birth  the  fontanelles  were  unusually  large,  the  cranial  bones 
separated,  and  the  aspect  in  a  marked  degree  hydrocephalic.  She  nursed 
at  first,  but,  the  mother's  milk  failing,  she  was  afterwards  bottle-fed.  At 
the  age  of  four  months  her  head,  which  had  increased  faster  than  her 
general  growth,  measured  from  one  auditory  meatus  to  the  other,  over  the 
vertex,  seventeen  inches;  the  occipito-frontal  circumference,  twenty-three 
inches.  At  this  time  she  manifested  considerable  intelligence,  being  able 
to  distinguish  her  mother  from  other  persons,  though  the  head  was  so  large 
that  it  was  necessary  to  support  it  constantly  on  a  pillow.  From  the  age 
of  four  to  six  months  the  operation  of  tapping  was  performed  six  times 
with  a  small  hydrocele  trocar,  by  Prof.  Stephen  Smith,  at  a  point  near 
the  coronal  suture,  and  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
sagittal.  At  each  operation  an  amount  of  fluid  varying  from  twelve 
ounces  to  one  pint  was  removed,  and  the  head  then  covered  with  strips 
of  adhesive  plaster,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  cap.  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, within  the  twelve  hours  succeeding  each  operation,  to  loosen  the 
dressing  on  account  of  either  the  occurrence  of  convulsions  or  symptoms 
premonitory  of  them.  The  head,  within  a  week  subsequently  to  each 
operation,  regained  its  former  size,  and,  as  there  was  no  permanent  benefit, 
this  treatment  was  discontinued.  She  finally  died  of  eutero-colitis  at  the 
age  of  ten  months  and  five  days. 

At  the  autopsy  the  distance  from  one  auditory  meatus  to  the  other  was 
twenty  and  a  quarter  inches ;  the  occipito-frontal  circumference,  twenty- 
six  and  a  quarter  inches.  The  anterior  fontanelle  measured  antero-pos- 
teriorly  four  and  three-fourths  inches;  transversely,  seven  and  three-fourths 
inches.  The  parietal  bones  were  separated  from  each  other  to  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  inches,  and  they  measured  in  length  nine  and  one-half 
inches. 

On  opening  the  cranial  cavity,  seven  pints,  by  measurement,  of  trans- 
parent fluid  escaped,  exposing  a  vast  open  space,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
were  the  parts  which  constitute  the  floor  of  the  ventricles,  somewhat 
changed  in  shape,  and  from  them,  on  either  side,  the  hemisphere  was 
spread  in  a  lamina,  so  as  to  cover  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranial 
bones.  The  laminse  near  the  base  of  the  brain  measured  in  thickness 
from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch,  and  they  gradually  became  thinner  on 
approaching  the  vertex,  at  which  point  the  brain-substance  was  exceed- 
ingly thin,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  demonstrable.. 

The  brain  had  its  normal  vascularity  and  consistence,  and  the  cerebel- 
lum, medulla  oblongata,  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  cranial  nerves  pre- 
sented their  usual  appearance.  On  folding  the  brain  together,  it  had  the 
size,  shape,  and  aspect  of  this  organ  in  its  ordinary  development.  Noth- 
ing unusual  was  observed  in  the  membranes  except  their  great  expansion. 
The  above  case  corresponds  in  its  general  features  with  most  cases  met  in 
practice. 
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DiAQNOsis. — The  ordinary  form  of  congenital  hydrocephalus,  that  in 
which  the  liquid  occupies  the  interior  of  the  brain,  can,  in  most  cases,  be 
readily  diagnosticated.  If  there  is  only  a  moderate  amount  of  liquid,  it 
may  be  confounded  with  hypertrophy  of  the  brain.  In  hydrocephalus 
there  is  commonly  more  rapid  growth  and  greater  expansion  of  the  head ; 
moreover,  the  enlargement  occurs  equally  on  all  sides,  while  in  hyper- 
trophy, though  all  parts  of  the  cranial  vault  are  expanded,  the  enlarge- 
ment is  more  at  the  vertex  than  elsewhere.  The  sign,  however,  of  greatest 
diagnostic  value  is  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  eyes.  In  hypertrophy 
the  axis  is  unchanged,  while  in  this  form  of  hydrocephalus,  although  the 
amount  of  liquid  may  be  small,  the  change  of  axis  occurs  which  is  de- 
scribed above.  In  rachitis  the  volume  of  the  head  is  often  considerably 
enlarged,  due  sometimes,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  deposit  of  calcareous  matter 
on  the  exterior  of  the  cranial  bones.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  based 
on  the  shape  of  the  head,  round  in  one,  square  or  with  prominences  in  the 
other,  on  palpation,  direction  of  the  eyes,  etc.  The  smaller  the  amount 
of  liquid,  the  greater  the  liability  to  error  of  diagnosis ;  but  if  the  amount 
is  inconsiderable  and  not  increasing,  little  treatment  is  required,  except 
hygienic  and  tonic,  which  is  also  proper  in  both  hypertrophy  and  rachitis. 
If  the  liquid  is  exterior  to  the  brain,  as  in  the  case  represented  on  page 
355,  diagnosis  may  be  difficult,  but  such  cases  are  infrequent. 

Prognosis. — This  is  unfavorable.  The  amount  of  liquid  in  congenital 
hydrocephalus,  as  already  stated,  commonly  increases.  The  most  favorable 
result  is  no  increase,  or  but  slight,  in  the  quantity,  while  the  natural  growth 
of  the  infant  continues,  and  thus  the  disproportion  between  the  head  and 
the  rest  of  the  system  gradually  disappears.  This  result  is  exceptional. 
Ordinarily,  while  the  quantity  of  fluid  increases,  the  nutrition  of  the  body 
and  limbs  is  more  and  more  deficient.  The  patient,  if  not  cut  ofl*by  some 
intercurrent  disease,  finally  succumbs  with  cerebral  symptoms  produced 
by  pressure  of  the  fluid.  The  majority  of  those  affected  with  congenital 
hydrocephalus  die  in  infancy,  but  some  enter  childhood,  and  occasionally 
one  reaches  even  adult  life.  Cases  of  recovery  have  been  reported,  but  if 
they  were  genuine,  the  disease  was  evidently  mild,  and  the  amount  of  liquid 
small  or  moderate. 

Treatment. — It  is  a  proper  question,  in  many  cases,  whether  anything 
should  be  done  to  relieve  the  hydrocephalic  infant  besides  attending  to  its 
general  health.  The  anxiety  of  parents,  however  hopeless  the  nature  of 
the  case  if  left  to  itself,  reported  recoveries,  and  the  fact  that  we  have 
medicines  which  in  many  instances  diminish  the  amount  of  liquid  in  the 
internal  cavities,  incline  us  to  the  use  of  therapeutic  measures. 

We  may  attempt  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  fluid  by  the  use  of  diuretics. 
Digitalis,  squills,  nitrate  and  acetate  of  potash,  have  been  used.  Probably 
the  most  efficient  diuretic  in  these  cases  is  iodide  of  potassium.  This 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  to  two  grains  every  two  hours  to  an  infant  of 
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six  months.  ConstipatioD,  if  present,  should  be  relieved  by  an  occasional 
purgative.  If  it  is  tolerated,  we  may  partially  prevent  the  expansion  of 
the  head  by  a  close-fitting  cap.  For  this  purpose  strips  of  adhesive  plaster, 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  width,  should  be  applied  so  as  to  cover  the 
entire  head.  The  proper  way  of  applying  these  is  as  follows :  First,  one 
strip  from  each  mastoid  process  to  the  outer  part  of  the  orbit  on  the  oppo- 
site side ;  secondly,  from  the  back  of  the  neck,  along  the  longitudinal  sinus, 
to  the  root  of  the  nose ;  thirdly,  over  the  whole  head,  so  that  the  different 
strips  will  cross  each  other  at  the  vertex ;  and,  lastly,  a  strip  long  enough 
to  pass  three  times  around  the  head  should  be  applied,  passing  above  the 
eyebrows,  the  ears,  and  below  the  occipital  protuberance.  Too  tight  an 
application  should  be  avoided,  as  it  may  give  rise  to  convulsions  or  other 
cerebral  symptoms.  If  the  cap  can  be  tolerated,  and  the  general  health 
is  good,  the  prospect  is  more  favorable ;  but  usually,  frojn  the  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  fluid,  it  is  necessary  in  a  few  days  to  remove  or  loosen  the 
plasters  in  order  to  prevent  convulsions.  If  this  treatment  is  not  success- 
ful, we  may  finally  resort  to  tapping.  The  mode  of  performing  this  opera- 
tion has  already  been  indicated  in  the  case  which  I  have  detailed.  No 
appreciable  good  result  has  followed  the  use  of  irritating  or  sorbefacient 
applications  in  this  disease.  Nutritious  diet  and  attention  to  the  general 
health  are  requisite. 


CHAPTEK   VIII. 

ACQUIRED  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

Hydrocephalus,  or  dropsy  of  the  brain,  may  also  occur  in  those  who 
at  birth  are  well  formed  and  free  from  disease.  Pathologists  call  this  ac- 
quired hydrocephalus.  It  is  in  nearly  all  cases  the  result  of  disease,  which 
is  located  sornetimes  within  the  cranium,  but  often  in  other  parts  of  the 
system. 

Causes. — The  diseases  within  the  cranium  which  most  frequently  pro- 
duce serous  effusion  are  the  meningeal  inflammations,  both  simple  and 
tubercular,  tumors  or  other  causes  which  obstruct  the  venous  circulation, 
and  hemorrhagic  effusion  ending  in  the  formation  of  cysts.  Prolonged 
passive  congestion  often  ends  in  transudation  of  serum  through  the  coats 
of  the  capillaries.  Therefore,  all  those  causes  of  congestion,  except  such  as 
have  a  transient  or  momentary  effect,  may  be  regarded  as  causes  of  serous 
effusion. 

Among  the  diseases  external  to  the  cranium  which  produce  serous  effu- 
sion within  or  upon  the  brain,  may  be  mentioned  retropharyngeal  abscess, 
tuberculization  or  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  glands,  scarlet  fever. 
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and  certaiD  affections  of  an  exhausting  nature,  especially  protracted  diar- 
rhoeal  maladies.  In  four  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  the 
cause  was  enlarged  tubercular  bronchial  glands,  which,  by  pressure  on  the 
yense  innominatse,  so  retarded  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  brain  as  to  cause 
congestion  and  effusion.  The  causative  relation  of  these  glands  to  cerebral 
congestion  is  more  fully  described  in  our  remarks  in  reference  to  this  dis- 
ease. 

Dropsy  of  the  brain  is  the  common  result  of  protracted  diarrhoeal  affec- 
tions in  infancy,  whether  entero-colitis  or  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea.  It 
is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  passive  congestion  of  the  cerebral  veins 
and  sinuses,  due  in  part  to  feebleness  of  circulation  in  consequence  of  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  patient,  and  in  part  to  the  wasting  of  the  brain, 
which  always  gives  rise  to  more  or  less  passive  congestion,  unless  in  young 
infants,  in  whom  the  cranial  bones  become  depressed  and  override  each 
other.  Dropsy  of  the  brain  resulting  from  scarlet  fever,  and  that  peculiar 
circumscribed  dropsy  which  results  from  hsemorrhagic  effusions,  are  de- 
scribed elsewhere. 

A  few  cases  have  been  related  by  different  observers,  Abercrombie 
among  others,  in  which  dropsy  of  the  brain  seemed  to  be  essential.  Noth- 
ing abnormal  was  observed,  with  the  exception  of  serous  effusion.  But 
the  reports  of  such  cases  are,  for  the  most  part,  meagre ;  and,  as  Barrier 
has  well  said,  we  are  not  to  accept  such  cases  as  examples  of  essential 
dropsy  of  the  brain,  unless  the  post-mortem  inspection  is  so  complete  as  to 
render  it  certain  that  there  was  no  antecedent  disease  to  which  the  dropsy 
was  due. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Acquired  hydrocephalus  usually  occurs 
after  the  cranial  bones  are  firmly  united,  and,  therefore,  the  shape  of  the 
head  is  not  materially  altered.  If  it  occur  at  an  early  age,  before  there 
is  firm  union,  there  may  be  expansion  of  the  cranial  arch,  as  we  sometimes 
observe  in  the  circumscribed  hydrocephalus  resulting  from  haemorrhage. 
The  effusion  in  acquired  hydrocephalus  occurs  over  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  or  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  In  the 
dropsy  of  protracted  diarrhoeal  maladies,  I  have  rarely  failed  to  find  the 
liquid  over  the  whole  superior  surface  of  the  brain  as  well  as  at  its  base. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  in  this  disease  is  not  large.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  it  does  not  exceed  four  ounces,  and  is  often  much  less.  It  is  trans- 
parent, or  it  has  a  slightly  yellowish  tinge.  The  membranes  of  the  brain 
sometimes  present  their  normal  appearance,  but  in  other  cases  they  are 
injected.  The  brain  itself,  in  some  cases,  presents  an  injected  appearance 
from  passive  congestion  of  the  veins  and  sinuses ;  but,  in  other  cases,  when 
there  has  been  more  or  less  compression  of  the  brain,  there  is  no  more  than 
the  ordinary,  or  even  less  than  the  ordinary  vascularity,  and  the  convolu- 
tions are  somewhat  flattened. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  the  pathological  state,  which  gives  rise 
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to  the  dropsy,  precede  and  accompany  those  which  are  referable  to  the 
dropsy  itself.  The  dropsy  declares  itself  by  symptoms  which  are  alarm- 
ing from  the  firet. 

In  children  old  enough  to  speak,  or  manifest  intelligence,  there  may  be 
at  first  complaint  of  headache.  The  child  b  irritable,  its  mind  confused 
or  wandering  at  times,  or  there  is  actual  delirium.  After  a  time  drowsi- 
ness occurs.  The  head  seems  too  heavy  for  the  body,  and  is  buried  in  the 
pillow.  In  fatal  cases  the  features  become  pallid,  the  pupils  sluggish,  and 
perception  and  consciousness  are  gradually  lost.  The  child  lies  in  pro- 
found sleep,  which  increases.  There  are  now  often  convulsive  movements, 
partial  or  general,  and  these  soon  end  in  coma,  in  which  the  patient  dies. 

Prognosis. — Acquired  hydrocephalus  commonly  ends  unfavorably. 
The  prognosis  depends  not  only  on  the  quantity  of  liquid,  but  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  cause.  If  the  cause  be  venous  obstruction  within  the  cranium 
or  thorax,  as  we  have  no  means  of  removing  it,  death  is  inevitable.  If  it 
be  an  exhausting  disease,  as  entero-colitis  or  scarlet  fever,  although  the 
case  is  not  absolutely  hopeless,  the  prospect  is  still  unfavorable.  It  is  only 
favorable  when  the  quantity  of  effused  fluid  is  small,  the  system  not  much 
reduced,  and  the  primary  disease  mild.  When  acquired  hydrocephalus 
arises  from  meningeal  apoplexy,  the  case  is  apt  to  be  chronic.  The  symp- 
toms and  termination  of  this  form  of  the  disease  are  very  similar  to  those 
in  congenital  hydrocephalus. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  acquired  hydrocephalus  must  vary 
somewhat  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  on  which 
it  depends.  I  shall  indicate  the  treatment,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  these  diseases.  Occasionally  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  such 
that  there  is  little  to  encourage  us  in  the  employment  of  any  remedial 
measures.  In  vigorous  children,  if  acquired  hydrocephalus  occur  in  con- 
nection with  symptoms  which  indicate  too  active  a  circulation,  moderate 
abstraction  of  blood  from  the  temples  at  an  early  period  may  be  useful, 
but  cases  requiring  such  depletory  measures  are  rare.  These  cases  require 
cold  applications  to  the  head ;  the  bowels  should  be  opened,  and  deriva- 
tives should  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  back  of  the  neck. 

If  the  congestion  be  of  a  passive  character,  as  when  the  circulation  is 
obstructed  by  tumors  or  otherwise,  benefit  may  still  be  derived  from  cold 
applications  to  the  head,  and  derivatives  to  other  parts.  In  most  cases  of 
suspected  dropsy  of  the  brain,  unless  the  patient  is  in  such  a  hopeless  state 
that  all  treatment  is  obviously  futile,  vesication  should  be  produced  behind 
the  ears.  ^  prefer  cantharidal  collodion  for  this  purpose.  In  addition  to 
this  treatment,  diuretics  should  be  employed,  unless  there  is  too  great  pros- 
tration, or  the  course  of  the  disease  is  so  rapid  that  no  benefit  can  result 
in  consequence  of  the  tardy  action  of  these  agents.  The  best  diuretics  are 
the  acetate  of  potash  and  iodide  of  potassium. 
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CHAPTEK   IX. 

MENINGITIS,  SIMPLE  AND  TUBERCULAR. 

The  most  interesting  and  important  disease  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
in  early  life,  is  that  which  is  now  designated  meningitis.  It  is  not  infre- 
quent. The  mortuary  statistics  of  this  city  show  that  it  is  the  cause  of 
death  in  from  one  in  twenty-five  to  one  in  fifty  of  the  entire  number  of 
deaths,  the  proportion  varying  somewhat  in  diflferent  years. 

In  1768,  the  attention  of  the  profession  was  particularly  called  to  this 
disease,  by  Dr.  Whytt,  of  Edinburgh.  This  observer,  and  the  pathologists 
succeeding  him,  forming  their  opinion  of  meningitis  from  its  most  promi- 
nent anatomical  character,  namely,  serous  effusion,  believed  it  a  dropsy. 
They  accordingly  designated  it  acute  hydrocephalus.  During  the  last 
thirty  years  the  profession  have  come  to  regard  the  disease  as  inflamma- 
tory, and  hence  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  known,  and  which  is  believed 
to  express  its  true  pathological  character. 

Sometimes  meningitis  in  children  is  an  idiopathic  disease.  In  other 
instances  it  occurs  to  those  affected  by  tuberculosis,  and  in  many,  if  not  in 
all  such  patients,  there  are  tubercles  in  or  under  the  meninges,  which  ex- 
cite the  inflammation  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  lungs  they  cause  pneu- 
monitis or  pleuritis.  Therefore  two  forms  of  meningitis  are  recognized, 
namely,  simple  and  tubercular. 

I  have  records  of  forty -five  fatal  cases  of  meningitis,  some  occurring  in 
my  private  practice,  and  the  remainder  in  institutions  of  this  city  with 
which  I  have  been  connected.  Post-mortem  examinations  were  made  and 
recorded  in  thirteen  of  them.  Twenty-five  were  under  the  age  of  one  year, 
of  which  fifteen  were  apparently  well  when  the  meningits  commenced,  be- 
longing for  the  most  part  to  healthy  families;  three  were  feeble  and  cachec- 
tic, but  apparently  without  tubercles ;  and  five  had  miliary  tubercles  in 
various  organs,  as  shown  by  post-mortem  examination.  The  condition  of 
the  other  two  was  not  recorded. 

Of  the  twenty  who  were  over  the  age  of  one  year,  the  majority,  namely, 
thirteen,  presented  a  decidedly  cachectic  or  a  strumous  aspect  before  the 
meningitis  occurred,  and  a  considerable  number  had  symptoms  of  pulmo- 
nary tubercles.  These  statistics,  as  far  as  they  go,  show  that  simple  men- 
ingitis predominates  under  the  age  of  one  year,  and  I  may  add  eighteen 
months,  while  over  that  age  the  tubercular  form  is  in  excess. 

The  belief  has  prevailed  in  the  profession,  that  tubercular  meningitis 
does  not  occur  in  young  infants.     This  idea  is  fallacious,  although,  as  has 
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been  stated,  meniugitis  under  the  age  of  one  year  is  more  frequently  inde- 
pendent of  tubercles  or  the  tubercular  diathesis  than  associated  with  them. 
Bouchut,  speaking  in  reference  to  tubercular  meningitis,  says :  "  Up  to 
this  period  it  was  not  believed  that  this  disease  existed  in  young  children, 
for  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  works  of  Denis  and  Billard.  Still  its 
existence  at  this  age  is,  nevertheless,  incontestable.  MM.  de  Blache, 
Guersant,  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  and  Barrier  have  observed  several  ex- 
amples of  it,  and  I  have  collected  six  cases  of  this  disease  in  the  practice 
of  M.  Trousseau.  The  youngest  child  was  only  three  months  old,  and  the 
eldest  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  second  year.  No  statistics  can  be 
based  on  so  small  a  number  of  facts ;  the  only  value  they  have  consists  in 
their  overruling  an  opinion  falsely  accredited  in  medical  science."  I  have 
witnessed  the  post-mortem  of  five  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis  occurring 
in  children  under  the  age  of  one  year,  as  is  seen  from  the  above  statistics, 
and  the  age  of  one  of  these  was  only  four  months.  In  two,  perhaps  I 
should  say  three,  of  the  five  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  meninges  was 
not  positively  demonstrated  ;  but  in  all  of  the  five  cases  miliary  tubercles 
were  present  in  the  lungs  and  other  organs,  so  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
consider  the  meningeal  inflammation  of  a  tubercular  character. 

In  patients  over  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  although  the  proportion  of 
tubercular  to  simple  cases  is  larger  than  under  this  age,  the  excess  is  not  so 
great,  according  to  my  statbtics,  as  the  remarks  of  some  observers  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  There  can  be  no  accurate  statistics  of  tubercular 
meningitis  without  careful  post-mortem  examination  of  the  state  of  the 
brain  and  other  organs  in  each  supposed  case,  and  this  examination  some- 
times shows  the  meningitis  to  be  simple,  when  the  symptoms  and  physical 
signs  had  indicated  its  tubercular  character.  As  an  example,  may  be  men- 
tioned a  case  which  occurred  in  the  children's  service  of  Charity  Hospital, 
in  March,  1868.  This  infant  died  at  the  age  of  twenty  months,  having 
had  a  coiigb  of  moderate  severity  at  least  three  weeks  before  death,  and 
symptoms  of  meningitis  about  four  days.  It  was  considerably  wasted,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  tuberculosis.  At  the  autopsy,  no  tubercles  were  .found 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  parts  of  both  lungs  were  hepatizcd.  A  fibrinous 
deposit,  varying  in  thickness,  was  found  over  the  pons  Varolii,  the  optic 
commissure,  along  the  fissures  of  Sylvius,  over  the  superior  surface  of  the 
anterior  half  and  also  upon  the  posterior  lobe  of  each  cerebral  hemisphere. 
As  a  careful  examination  failed  to  discover  any  tubercles,  the  meningitis 
.was  considered  simple.  Those  who  make  these  examinations,  failing  to  find 
tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  other  organs  in  which  they  usually  occur,  should 
examine  the  lymphatic  glands,  for  cheesy  glands  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
formation  of  tubercles  in  the  meninges  while  the  organs  of  the  trunk  remain 
unaffected.  The  presence  of  cheesy  glands  in  the  absence  of  visceral  tuber- 
cles, and  with  granulations  upon  the  meninges,  small,  covered  with  fibrin, 
and  of  a  doubtful  character,  goes  far  towards  establishing  the  tubercular  na- 
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ture  of  the  meningitis.  Thus  in  one  such  case  which  I  examined  the  men- 
ingitis seemed  to  be  due  to  cheesy  bronchial  glands,  and  I  therefore  con- 
sidered it  tubercular. 

Age. — The  following  table  gives  the  age  in  meningitis,  simple  and  tuber- 
cular, in  forty- two  cases  in  my  collection  : 


Cases. 

1  .         .         . 

2  .         .         , 

AOB. 

2 J  weeks.     (Autopsy.) 
2  months. 

20        .         .         , 

From  8  to  12  months. 

10 
6 
4         .         .         . 

•*     1  year  to  2  years. 
"     2  years  to  6    ** 
Over  6  years. 

42 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  also  published  statistics  of  the  age  in  meningitis. 
Their  cases  were  observed  chiefly  in  hospital  practice,  and  the  result  is  some- 
what different. 

In  thirty-two  cases  of  simple  meningitis  observed  by  these  authors,  eight 
were  under  the  age  of  one  year,  six  from  two  years  to  five,  and  eighteen 
over  the  age  of  five  years.  In  ninety-eight  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis, 
there  were  two  under  the  age  of  one  year,  fifty-one  between  the  ages  of  one 
year  and  five,  thirty-eight  between  the  ages  of  five  years  and  ten,  and  seven 
between  ten  and  fifteen  years. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  dura  mater  in  meningeal  inflamma- 
tion is  either  not  affected,  or  is  affected  secondarily.  In  many  cases  it  re- 
tains its  normal  appearance,  its  internal  surface  remkining  smooth  and 
polished.  In  othei*s  it  is  more  or  less  injected,  and  the  surface  is  dim  or 
lustreless.  Ordinarily,  also,  the  free  surface  of  the  visceral  arachnoid  con- 
tinues unchanged,  but  sometimes  it  becomes  dry  and  even  cloudy  or  opaque, 
especially  where  it  covers  those  parts  which  are  most  intensely  inflamed. 
Exudation  rarely  occurs  upon  this  surface,  however  intense  the  inflamma- 
tion. Those  who  have  had  the  most  ample  opportunities  for  observation 
record  but  few  cases  of  it. 

In  both  forms  of  meningitis  the  inflammatory  action  commences  in  the 
pia  mater,  and  is  usually  confined  to  this  membrane.  In  its  meshes,  or 
underneath  them,  the  lesions  occur  which  characterize  this  malady,  and 
its  vessels  are  always  greatly  congested.  Tubercular  meningitis  is  most 
frequently  basilar,  or  basilar  chiefly  and  primarily,  but  extending  also  more 
or  less  along  the  sides  of  the  hemispheres.  The  inflammation  is  ordinarily 
most  intense  around  the  pons  Varolii,  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  and  along 
the  fissures  of  Sylvius.  In  simple  meningitis  the  inflammation  may  abo  be 
at  the  base,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  at  the  vertex.  It  is  at  the  vertex  when 
the  cause  is  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  In  addition  to  the  augmented  vascu- 
larity of  the  pia  mater,  we  find  an  effusion  of  serum,  fibrin,  and  pus,  the  quan- 
tity and  proportion  of  these  elements  varying  greatly  in  different  cases. 
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The  exudation  of  fibrin  is  greatest  along  the  course  of  the  vessels,  and  in 
the  depressions  between  the  convolutions,  and  the  opacity  is  most  marked 
in  these  situations.  Pus,  when  present,  is  almost  semi-solid,  from  the 
small  proportion  of  liquor  puris  which  it  contains,  even  in  recent  cases. 
If  the  disease  have  continued  several  days,  the  liquor  puris  may  be  mostly 
absorbed,  and  the  pus-cells  becoming  shrivelled,  irregular,  and  aggregated, 
may  resemble  closely  the  cheesy  transformation  of  tubercle-cells. 

The  fibrinous  exudation  presents  features  of  interest.  It  does  not  usually 
attain  much  thickness,  but  by  its  opacity  it  conceals  from  view  the  brain 
underneath.  If  it  occur  in  the  fissures  of  Sylvius,  the  anterior  and  middle 
lobes  are  united  by  it.  It  is  usually  infiltrated  through  the  substance  of 
the  pia  mater.  Sometimes  little  masses  of  variable  size,  often  not  as  large 
as  a  pin's  head,  appear  at  the  point  of  inflammation.  These  masses  are 
firm,  of  a  whitish  color,  or  a  light  yellow,  and  their  number  varies  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  They  consist  of  a  firm,  homogeneous  substance,  containing 
granular  matter,  and  cells  which  often  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  tubercle- 
corpuscles,  but  are  distinct.  These  corpuscular  bodies  are  plastic  nuclei 
or  plastic  cells,  often  shrunken.  It  is  seen,  then,  that  there  are  two  morbid 
products  which  may  be  mistaken  for  tubercle :  one,  pus  which  has  been  in 
great  measure  deprived  of  its  liquid  element;  the  other,  plastic  nuclei 
collected  iu  little  bodies,  so  as  to  reseoible  the  ordinary  form  of  crude 
tubercle.  I  once  carried  to  one  of  the  best  microscopist^  and  pathologists 
of  this  city  some  of  the  exudation  from  a  case  of  meningitis,  the  cel- 
lular element  in  which  could  not  readily  be  distinguished  from  shrunken 
tubercle-corpuscles.  The  exudation  was  from  a  child  two  years  and  eight 
months  old,  with  good  health  previously  to  the  meningitis ;  without  tuber- 
cles iu  any  part  of  the  body,  with  parents  healthy,  and  with  no  predisposi- 
tion to  tubercular  disease.  This  microscopist,  not  knowing  the  history  of 
the  case,  or  character  of  the  family,  and  ignorant,  like  all  of  us  at  that 
time,  of  the  true  tubercle-cell,  pronounced  the  exudation  tubercular  after 
a  careful  examination  with  the  microscope.  Bouchut  says:  "The  whitish 
miliary  granulations  which  are  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  pia  mater 
have  a  certain  consistency  and  tenacity  which  render  them  difficult  to  tear 
with  the  needles  used  for  the  preparation  for  the  microscope.  These  bodies 
are  formed :  1.  Of  fibro-plastic  elements,  whether  nuclei  or  fusiform  fibres; 
oval-shaped  cells  are  generally  present,  but  not  always.  The  nuclei  are 
oval  or  spherical,  generally  very  small — that  is  to  say,  they  hardly  exceed 
in  diameter  0.008  mm.  to  0.009  mm.  The  presence  of  these  little  spherical 
nuclei  must  be  insisted  on,  because,  with  a  less  power  than  550  diameters, 
it  would  be  sometimes  impossible  to  establish  the  differences  which  separate 
them  from  the  elements  of  tubercle ;  the  fusiform  fibres  are  small  and  rare. 
2.  There  exists  a  considerable  quantity  of  amorphous  homogeneous  matter, 
in  which  minute  granulations  are  scattered ;  it  is  very  dense,  and  keeps  the 
other  elements  strongly  united  together,  so  that  it  is  difiBcult  to  isolate 
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them  completely.  3.  Vessels  are  very  rarely  observed ;  the  fibres  of  cel- 
lular tissue  are  also  rare,  or  altogether  wanting." 

There  being  two  microscopic  elements  which  are  distinct  from  tubercular 
formations,  but  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  them,  namely,  shrivelled  pus- 
cells  and  plastic  nuclei,  more  or  less  altered,  it  is  seen,  in  part  at  least, 
why  the  older  writers,  and  some  of  a  more  recent  date,  either  hold  that  all 
meningitis  is  tubercular,  or  that  there  are  comparatively  few  cases  of  the 
simple  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  of  true  tubercular  meningitis  which, 
even  with  a  pretty  careful  microscopic  examination,  might  be,  and  prob- 
ably often  have  been,  regarded  as  simple.  In  order  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  subject,  I  may  be  permitted  to  repeat  certain  facts  already 
stated  in  the  article  on  tuberculosis.  The  views  of  pathologists  in  reference 
to  what  is  the  primary  form  of  tubercle,  and  what  is  and  what  is  not  tuber- 
cular matter,  have  recently  undergone  a  great  change.  It  is  now  believed 
that  the  tubercle-cell  is  a  round,  pale,  slightly  granular  cell,  identical  in 
appearance  v^ith  the  normal  cell  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  being  in  the 
average  somewhat  smaller  than  the  white  corpuscle  of  the  blood ;  that  it 
is  produced  mainly  from  the  nuclei  of  the  connective  tissue  by  prolifera- 
tion ;  that  it  is  vitalized  like  other  cells,  and,  of  course,  has  functional 
activity ;  that  the  true,  the  living  cell,  is  found  only  in  the  so-called  gray, 
semi-tcansparent  tubercle.  It  is  furthermore  believed,  that  what  has  here- 
tofore been  considered  the  tubercle-cell,  namely,  the  irregular,  sometimes 
angular,  sometimes  oval  cell — without,  indeed,  any  typical  form — may  be 
a  dead,  shrivelled,  and  altered  tubercle-cell,  or  a  dead,  shrivelled,  and 
altered  pus  or  other  cell.  If,  therefore,  such  cells  are  found  in  the  meshes 
of  the  pia  mater,  we  cannot  determine  from  the  microscope  their  true 
character.  We  can  only  form  our  opinion  in  reference  to  their  nature 
from  concomitant  circumstances,  or  from  discovering  in  connection  with 
them  the  true  tubercle-cell.  Those  products  which  have  been  designated 
crude  tubercle  and  tubercular  infiltration,  contain  these  shrivelled  cells, 
or  shrivelled  nuclei ;  and  they  may  have  a  tubercular  origin,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  inflammatory  origin,  without  either  the  tubercular  product 
or  diathesis. 

In  the  tuberculosis  of  young  children  I  have  found,  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  in  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  post-mortem 
examinations,  miliary  tubercles  disseminated  through  the  lungs,  and  per- 
haps other  organs,  in  small  masses,  many  of  them  not  larger  than  a  pin's 
head,  and  some  occurring  as  mere  specks  scarcely  visible.  These  minute 
tubercular  formations  have  ordinarily  been  semi-transparent,  and  some- 
times even  transparent  like  minute  drops  of  water,  and  containing  the 
true  and  unchanged  tubercle-cell.  Now  if  in  such  a  case  meningitis 
occur,  we  may  find  the  tubercle-cell  in  or  with  the  fibrin  at  the  base  of 
the  brain.     But  failure  to  find  it,  even  with  protracted  microscopic  exami- 
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nation,  does  not  prove  its  absence  from  this  locality,  for  I  consider  it 
almost  impossible  to  discover  in  the  midst  of  the  fibrinous  exudation  such 
minute  points  of  tubercular  matter  as  are  seen  in  the  lungs,  liver,  or  else- 
where. In  view  of  these  facts,  I  know  no  better  rule  for  the  practitioner, 
who  cannot  command  the  time  for  thorough  microscopic  examiuations, 
than  to  consider  as  tubercular  all  cases  of  meningitis  in  which  tubercles 
or  cheesy  glands  are  observed,  in  whatever  part  of  the  system,  and  con- 
sider as  examples  of  simple  meningitis  all  those  cases  in  which  no  tubercles 
are  apparent  in  the  meninges  or  in  any  other  organ  of  the  trunk. 

The  pia  mater  is  often  firmly  adherent  to  the  brain  at  the  seat  of  in- 
flammation, so  that  on  raising  it  a  portion  of  the  brain  may  be  detached 
and  removed  with  it.  The  extent  of  the  inflammation  varies  much  in 
diflerent  cases.  There  may  in  extreme  cases  be  pretty  general  inflam- 
mation of  the  pia  mater.  In  cases  of  such  extensive  meningitis,  the 
symptoms  are  apt  to  be  severe  and  the  course  of  the  disease  rapid.  Thus, 
in  the  mouth  of  April,  1866,  a  girl  eleven  years  of  age,  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Orphan  Asylum  of  this  city,  had  complained  occasionally  of 
dizziness,  but  was  otherwise  in  good  health,  cheerful,  and  with  excellent 
appetite,  till  Thursday,  when  she  was  aflected  with  vertigo,  more  persist- 
ent than  previously,  and  with  headache.  At  2  p.m.  on  the  following  day 
she  was  seized  with  general  convulsions,  and  continued  insensible  or  nearly 
80,  with  occasional  convulsive  movements,  till  Monday,  when  she  died 
comatose.  The  pia  mater  at  the  vertex,  sides,  and  base  of  the  brain  had 
a  cloudy  appearance,  and  underneath  it,  in  places,  was  a  thick  creamy 
substance  in  small  quantity,  which,  examined  by  the  microscope,  proved 
to  be  pus,  the  largest  amount  being  near  the  pons  Varolii.  There  was  no 
tubercle  under  the  meninges  or  elsewhere,  and  no  appreciable  fibrinous 
exudation.  The  inflammation  in  this  case  was  obviously  intense.  The 
only  additional  lesions  noticed  were  moderate  congestion  of  the  brain 
and  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

If  the  disease  is  protracted  three  or  four  weeks,  which  is  rare,  or  even 
less  time,  the  exuded  substance  may  undergo  further  changes,  such  as 
occur  in  simple  exudations  in  other  parts  of  the  system.  Thus,  on  the 
30th  of  April,  1860,  we  made  the  post-mortem  examination  of  an  infant 
at  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  who  had  symptoms  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease, it  was  stated,  for  several  weeks,  but  the  exact  time  was  not  ascer- 
tained. Prominent  among  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  towards  the  close  of  life  were  the  hydrocephalic  cry  and  rigidity 
of  the  neck.  The  appearance  at  the  autopsy  was  remarkable.  The  an- 
terior half  of  the  brain  was  completely  incased  in  a  deposit  which  had 
nearly  the  appearance  of  lard.  It  filled  the  fissures  of  Sylvius,  and 
appeared  slightly  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  cerebellum.  Examined 
under  the  microscope,  this  substance  was  found  to  contain  numerous  cells, 
among  which  could  be  distinguished  some  resembling  pus-cells,  but  nearly 
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all  had  undergone  more  or  less  fatty  degeneration.  Here  and  there  was 
seen  a  large  cell  containing  numerous  small  oil-globules,  the  compound 
granular  cell  of  pathologists. 

The  brain  itself  in  meningitis  is  usually  injected.  On  making  an  in- 
cision through  it,  red  points  are  seen  upon  the  cut  surface,  which  indicate 
the  seat  of  the  congested  vessels.  The  inflammation  rarely  extends  to  the 
walls  of  the  ventricles,  but  the  choroid  plexus  is  injected.  In  exceptional 
instances  pus  or  fibrin  is  found  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  In  the  infant, 
two  and  a  half  weeks  old,  whose  case  has  already  been  alluded  to,  about 
two  ounces  of  purulent  fluid  escaped  on  opening  the  left  ventricle.  A 
small  amount  of  liquid  of  a  similar  character  was  contained  in  the  right 
ventricle.  The  distension  of  the  lateral  ventricles  with  serum  is  one  of 
the  common  results  of  meningitis.  This  fluid  is  clear  or  straw-colored,  or 
it  is  turbid  in  consequence  of  being  mixed  more  or  less  with  the  softened 
brain-substance.  The  quantity  does  not  exceed  two,  three,  or  four  ounces, 
and  is  often  not  ipore  than  one  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half.  The  dis- 
tension of  the  two  ventricles  is  ordinarily  uniform,  as  they  are  united  by 
the  foramen  of  Monro,  but  now  and  then  one  ventricle  is  found  more  dis- 
tended than  the  other.  If  there  is  considerable  effusion,  the  brain  is 
compressed  and  the  convolutions  have  a  flattened  appearance,  unless  the 
cranial  bones  are  still  separated  so  as  to  yield  to  the  pressure.  If  the 
sutures  and  fontanelles  are  open  the  cranial  arch  is  expanded,  sometimes 
quite  perceptibly  to  the  eye.  From  the  same  cause  the  anterior  fonta- 
nelle,  if  open,  is  elevated.  The  foramen  of  Monro  is  enlarged  according 
to  the  amount  of  eflTusion,  and  the  portions  of  the  brain  which  separate 
the  ventricles  are  sometimes  lacerated.  In  many  cases  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance surrounding  the  lateral  ventricles  is  softened.  The  softening  is 
found  in  all  degrees,  from  the  least  appreciable  deviation  from  the  normal 
consistence  to  a  state  of  difliuence  so  that  the  brain  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  cream.  Hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  cause  of 
this  change  in  consistence,  which  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Whatever 
the  explanation,  the  fact  is  attested  by  all  observers,  though  there  are 
exceptional  cases.  Thus  Dr.  West  has  records  of  the  condition  of  the 
brain  in  fifty-nine  cases,  in  thirty-seven  of  which  there  was  considerable 
softening,  and  in  the  remaining  twenty-two  the  consistence  was  normal. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  simple  meningitis  are  not  fully  ascertained. 
Active  cerebral  congestion,  frequently  occurring,  is  probably  a  common 
direct  cause.  I  have  known  the  inflammation  in  at  least  three  instances 
to  occur  in  infants  from  four  to  eight  months  old,  who,  a  month  or  six 
weeks  previously,  had  severe  and  protracted  attacks  of  bronchitis.  The 
disappearance  of  eruptions  upon  the  scalp  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  inflammation  is  a  fact  often  observed.  I  have  noticed  this  before  the 
commencement  of  simple  meningitis,  as  well  as  before  meningitis,  if  not 
tubercular,  at  least  occurring  in  a  decidedly  scrofulous  state  of  system.     I 
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have  already  alluded  to  a  case  in  which  the  inflammation,  occurring  in 
the  pia  mater  at  the  vertex,  apparently  resulted  from  frequent  exposure 
in  the  months  of  August  and  September  bareheaded  to  the  sun's  rays. 

The  cause  of  tubercular  meningitis  need  not  detain  us.  It  is  sufficiently 
dwelt  upon  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

Premonitory  Stage. — Meningitis  is  usually  preceded  by  symptoms 
which,  if  rightly  interpreted,  are  of  the  greatest  value.  In  most  cases  of 
both  the  simple  and  tubercular  forms,  which  I  have  seen,  there  was  a  pro- 
dromic  period,  varying  from  a  few  days  to  as  many  weeks.  The  symptoms 
of  this  period  are  obscure,  and  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  those  of  other 
and  distinct  affections. 

The  child  in  whom  meningitis  is  approaching  loses  his  accustomed  viva- 
city and  cheerfulness.  He  has  a  melancholy  and  subdued  appearance, 
being  quiet  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  fretful,  without  apparent  cause.  - 
He  can  sometimes  be  amused  by  his  playthings  or  companions  for  a  brief 
period,  when  he  turns  from  them  with  evident  displeasure.  Unexpected 
and  loud  noises  and  bright  lights  are  evidently  painful.  If  old  enough  to 
describe  his  sensations,  he  complains  of  transient  dizziness,  and  at  other 
times  of  headache.  His  ill-humor,  if  his  wishes  are  not  immediately  grati- 
fied, or  if  they  are  denied,  is  often  scarcely  endurable  on  the  part  of  friends 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  cause.  There  is  great  difference,  however,  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  as  regards  this  symptom.  Some  are  inclined  to  be  taciturn 
and  quiet,  while  others  are  almost  constantly  fretting.  The  appetite  is 
capricious ;  at  one  time  it  is  pretty  good,  at  another  it  is  poor  or  even 
entirely  lost.  The  patient  may  take  a  few  mouthfuls  of  food,  or,  if  an 
infant,  nurse  for  a  moment,  when  his  hunger  appears  satisfied,  and  he  will 
take  nothing  more.  The  bowels  are  regular  or  inclined  to  constipation. 
The  pulse  is  natural,  or  it  has  times  of  acceleration,  especially  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  day  and  towards  the  close  of  the  premonitory  stage.  The  dura- 
tion of  this  stage  is  very  different  in  different  cases.  Upon  an  average  it 
is  perhaps  about  two  weeks,  but  it  is  often  longer.  In  tubercular  menin- 
gitis the  symptoms,  both  during  the  inflammation  and  previously,  are  apt 
to  be  complicated  by  those  which  arise  from  tubercles  in  other  parts  of  the 
system. 

Unless  the  prodromic  period  is  of  short  duration,  the  effect  of  imperfect 
nutrition  is  obvious  before  it  closes.  The  flesh  becomes  soft  and  flabby, 
or  there  is  actual  emaciation,  though  generally  slight.  The  patient  loses 
his  strength,  becoming  less  able  to  stand  or  to  walk,  and  more  easily 
fatigued.  Occasionally,  especially  in  the  simple  form,  premonitory  symp- 
toms are  absent,  or  are  slight  and  of  short  duration. 

Symptoms. — Dr.  Whytt,  living  in  the  last  century,  when  the  tendency 
was  towards  refinement  rather  than  simplicity  in  classification,  divided 
meningitis  into  three  stages,  according  to  the  symptoms,  especially  the  pulse.  ^ 
Many  subsequent  writers,  following  Whytt's  example,  have  recognized 
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three  stages^  based  not  upon  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  disease,  but 
upon  the  succession  of  symptoms.  Such  division  of  meningitis  is  in  great 
measure  arbitrary,  since  in  one  case  the  same  symptom  occurs  at  an 
earlier  period  than  in  another. 

When  the  premonitory  stage  has  passed,  and  inflammation  is  developed, 
some  of  the  symptoms  which  were  previously  present  remain  and  are  in- 
tensified, and  other  new  and  more  characteristic  symptoms  appear.  There 
are  now  fewer  intervals  of  apparent  improvement.  The  child  is  quiet, 
often  lying  with  its  eyes  shut.  If  aroused,  he  has  a  wild  expression  of  the 
face,  and  is  irritated  by  attempts  to  engage  his  attention  or  amuse  him. 
He  rarely  smiles,  or  takes  his  playthings,  or  he  notices  them  for  a  moment, 
when  he  turns  away  with  disgust.  During  sleep  there  is  often  at  first  a 
placid  expression  of  countenance,  but  when  aroused  he  has  the  aspect  of 
real  sickness ;  the  eyebrows  are  sometimes  contracted,  as  if  from  headache ; 
the  features  wear  a  melancholy  look^  and  are  turned  away  to  avoid  the 
gaze  of  the  observer  or  to  shun  the  light.  If  the  anterior  fontanelle  is 
I  open^  it  is  observed  to  be  prominent^ a ndjujsat|pg  f^^ypihly.  If  conscious- 
ness is  not  lost^  and  the  patieiit  is  of  sufficient  age,  he  complains  of  head- 
ache, or  of  pain  in  some  part  of  the  body.  The  tongue  is  moist,  and 
covered  with  a  light  fur;  the  appetite  is  lost  or  poor;  there  is  seldom  much 
thirst ;  more  or  less  nausea  and  constipation  are  present.  As  the  inflam- 
mation continues,  and  usually  within  three  or  four  days  from  its  com- 
mencement, symptoms  arise  which  dispel  all  doubts,  if  there  were  any,  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  vital  powers  are  now  evidently  begin- 
ning to  yield.  The  surface  generally  is  more  pallid,  and  there  is  the 
curious  phenomenon  of  the  sudden  appearance,  and,  after  some  minutes, 
disappearance,  of  spots  or  patches,  or  even  streaks  of  active  congestion 
upon  the  face,  forehead,  or  the  ears.  These,  having  a  bright  red  color, 
contrast  strongly  with  the  general  pallor.  Ordinarily  they  are  irregularly 
circular  or  oval,  and  from  one  inch  to  au  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  A 
red  spot  or  streak  is  also  produced  if  the  finger  is  pressed  upon  the  surface 
or  drawn  forcibly  across  it.  It  continues  a  few  minutes  and  then  grad- 
ually fades.    Trousseau  calls  attention  to  this  fact  as  a  diagnostic  sign. 

Another  curious  phenomenon  is  the  variation  in  temperature.  The  face 
and  limbs  at  one  time  feel  quite  cool,  and  after  some  minutes,  without  any 
excitement  or  other  appreciable  cause^  the  temperature  rises,  so  that  the 
surface  is  warm  to  the  touch. 

Consciousness,  in  severe  cases,  may  be  lost  at  an  early  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  known  it  in  a  case  of  moderate  severity  to  remain, 
though  partially  obscured,  till  within  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  of 
death.  The  patient  will  usually  open  his  mouth  for  drinks,  which  are 
placed  to  his  lips^.when  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  intelligence,  and  when 
sight  and  hearing  are  evidently  lost. 

The  loss  of  the  senses  constitutes  an  interesting  but  melancholy  feature 
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of  the  disease.  Among  the  first  unequivocal  symptoms,  and  frequently 
the  very  first,  are  such  as  pertain  to  the  eye.  This  organ  should  be  watched 
from  day  to  day  when  the  diagnosis  is  uncertain.  Deviation  from  its  nor- 
mal state  affords  evidence  of  meningitis.  The  pupils  are  seen  to  dilate  or 
contract  sluggishly  by  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  light,  or  they  are 
not  of  the  same  size  with  those  of  another  individual  to  whom  the  same 
amount  of  light  is  admitted.  Sometimes  the  first  perceptible  deviation 
from  the  normal  state  is  an  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  pupils ;  while  in 
others  oscillation  of  the  iris  is  observed.  At  a  later  stage,  not  generally 
till  convulsions  have  occurred,  the  parallelism  of  the  eyes  is  lost,  and  in 
most  patients  they  have  an  upward  direction.  After  effusion  has  occurred, 
the  pupils  are  commonly  dilated.  As  death  approaches,  the  eyes  become 
bleared,  and  a  puriform  secretion  collects  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  and 
between  the  eyelids.  This  secretion  is  not  abundant,  but  it  is  sometimes 
sufficient  to  unite  the  lids.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  probably  lost  as  soon, 
or  nearly  as  soon,  as  that  of  sight,  but  the  sense  of  touch  continues  longer. 
The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  moist  fur,  unless  near  the  close  of  life,  when 
it  is  sometimes  dry.  The  appetite  is  gradually  lost,  but  oflen  drinks  are 
taken  with  apparent  relish,  even  when  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness. There  are  two  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  digestive  system 
which  are  rarely  absent,  and  which  possess  great  diagnostic  value ;  one  is 
vomiting,  the  other  constipation.  In  some  patients,  irritability  of  stomach 
begins  at  so  early  a  period  that  it  is  really  prodromic ;  it  is  rarely  absent. 
Barrier  collected  the  records  of  eighty  patients  with  meningitis,  and  in 
seventy-five  of  these  this  symptom  was  present.  It  is  due  to  the  intimate 
relation  existing  between  the  stomach  and  brain,  through  the  ganglionic 
system  of  nerves.  The  vomiting  occurs  without  effort,  and  usually  at  inter- 
vals, for  several  days.  It  is  a  sudden  ejection  of  the  contents  of  the  stom- 
ach, apparently  without  preceding  or  subsequent  nausea.  It  contrasts, 
therefore,  with  the  vomiting  due  to  an  emetic,  which  is  attended  by  dis- 
tressing symptoms.  With  some  it  occurs  frequently,  with  others  not  more 
than  two  or  three  times  daily.  Commencing  in  the  first  stages  of  menin- 
gitis, or  even  prior  to  it,  it  occurs  less  oflen  as  the  drowsiness  becomes  more 
profound,  and  finally  ceases.  Constipation  is  also  present,  usually  from 
the  commencement  of  the  meningitis.  It  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and 
persistent  symptoms,  continuing  through  the  entire  sickness,  unless  relieved 
by  medicine,  or  unless  there  is  a  coexisting  diarrhoeal  afiTection.  Often, 
when  diarrhoea  precedes  the  meningitis,  it  ceases  the  moment  the  latter 
commences.  The  constipation  in  this  disease  is  easily  overcome  by  purga- 
tives. Several  writers  speak  of  retraction  of  the  abdomen  as  a  sign  of 
meningitis.  A  hollow  or  sunken  appearance  of  the  abdomen,  according 
to  Golis,  aids  in  distinguishing  meningitis  from  fever.  The  anterior  ab- 
dominal wall  approaches  the  spine,  so  that  the  pulsations  of  the  abdominal 
aorta  are  distinctly  felt.     Rilliet  and  Barthez,  who  have  rarely  observed 
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this  retraction  except  in  cerebral  diseases,  attribute  it  to  the  state  of  the 
intestines  rather  than  to  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

The  pulse  in  the  first  stages  of  meningitis  is  accelerated,  or  it  is  nearly 
natural  during  certain  hours  and  afterwards  accelerated.  When  the  dis- 
ease has  continued  a  few  days,  often  not  more  than  three  or  four,  the  pulse 
undergoes  a  marked  change.  It  becomes  slower  and  at  the  same  time 
irregular.  The  irregularity  usually  consists  in  an  intermittence  of  the  pulse 
after  each  six  or  eight  beats.  Sometimes  the  force  of  the  pulse  varies,  so 
that  a  feeble  pulsation  is  succeeded  by  one  of  greater  volume  and  strength. 
The  decrease  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  cannot  fail  to  arrest  attention. 
From  110  or  120  beats  per  minute  in  the  first  stage  of  the  inflammation  it 
often  descends  to  a  frequency  even  less  than  the  normal  adult  pulse.  At 
an  advanced  period,  as  death  approaches,  the  pulse  again  becomes  accele- 
rated and  feeble. 

The  change  in  respiration  is  as  decided  as  that  of  the  pulse.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  meningitis  respiration  is  sometimes  moderately  accelerated, 
but  in  other  cases  it  is  natural.  When  the  disease  has  continued  a  few 
days,  the  time  usually  varying  from  three  or  four  to  more  than  a  week,  a 
marked  alteration  occurs  in  the  respiratory  movements.  Their  rhythm,  like 
that  of  the  pulse,  is  disturbed.  The  breathing  is  irregular,  intermittent, 
and  accompanied  by  sighs.  This  change  in  pulse  and  respiration  corre- 
sponds with  the  loss  of  consciousness,  and  shows  that  the  brain  is  becoming 
seriously  involved. 

When  the  pulse  and  respiration  undergo  the  changes  which  have  been 
described,  another  prominent  and  grave  cerebral  symptom  is  often  present, 
namely,  convulsions.  Its  occurrence  diminishes  greatly  the  prospect  of  a 
favorable  issue.  The  severity  and  extent  of  the  convulsive  movements 
vary  in  different  cases.  They  may  be  partial  or  general.  Their  duration 
is  often  brief,  but  they  recur  three  or  four  times  through  the  day.  They 
are  preceded  by  cephalalgia  in  those  old  enough  to  express  their  sensations, 
and  often  by  drowsiness.  Each  convulsive  attack  ends  in  still  greater 
•drowsiness. 

With  this  group  of  symptoms  another  should  be  mentioned.  I  refer  to 
the  hydrocephalic  cry.  At  intervals  the  patient,  without  being  disturbed, 
and  without  any  change  in  symptoms,  utters  a  scream  or  sharp  cry,  and 
immediately  relapses  into  his  former  state.  This  cry  is  more  common  in  the 
commencement  of  the  meningitis  than  subsequently,  and  in  some  it  is  absent 
or  is  not  a  marked  symptom.  The  glandular  system  participates  in  the  gen- 
eral loss  or  derangement  of  function.  Tears  are  seldom  shed,  even  when 
the  child  is  much  irritated,  and  the  urinary  secretion  is  greatly  diminished. 
The  small  amount  of  urine  passed  sustains  an  important  relation  to  the 
progress  of  the  disease  and  the  therapeutics. 

The  patient  usually  lingers  several  days  after  the  pulse  and  respiration 
are  changed  in  the  jooanner  stated.    The  drowsiness  becomes  more  pro- 
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found,  the  vomiting  ceases,  as  well  as  the  convulsive  attacks,  and  sensation 
and  consciousness  are  entirely  lost  But  even  in  this  state,  if  nutriment 
and  stimulants  are  administered  with  regularity,  the  child  often  lives  sev- 
eral days  longer  than  the  friends  believed  to  be  possible.  At  length  in- 
creasing feebleness  and  rapidity  of  pulse  and  coldness  of  the  face  and  limbs 
indicate  the  near  approach  of  death,  which  occurs  in  a  state  of  coma. 

The  symptoms  described  above  are  such  as  occur  in  ordinary  cases  of 
meningitis,  and  in  the  order  which  I  have  indicated.  But  he  will  be  dis- 
appointed who  expects  that  the  above  description  will  apply  to  all  cases. 

Meningitis  maybe  so  violent  and  rapid  that  both  the  character  and  suc- 
cession of  symptoms  are  different  from  those  which  have  been  stated. 
Thus,  I  have  related  the  case  of  a  girl,  who,  with  no  prodromic  symptoms 
excepting  occasional  dizziness  and  slight  headache,  was  taken  sick  on 
Thursday,  had  convulsions  on  Friday,  and  from  this  time  continued  either 
in  convulsions  or  coma  till  her  death  on  Monday.  Again,  even  in  cases  of 
the  usual  duration  and  anatomical  character,  some  of  the  most  prominent 
symptoms  upon  which  we  rely  for  diagnosis  may  be  lacking.  The  follow- 
ing was  a  case  of  this  kind : 

Case. — On  the  5th  of  April,  1862, 1  was  asked  to  see  a  boy  two  years 
and  eight  months  old,  of  healthy  parentage,  and  who,  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  had  been  in  uniform  good  health,  but  previously  had  had  two 
or  three  severe  attacks  of  sickness.  His  head  was  unusually  large,  and 
whenever  much  indisposed  he  often  had  symptoms  premonitory  of  convul- 
sions, which  were  always,  however,  prevented. 

One  night,  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  his  parents  noticed  that  hb  sleep 
was  restless,  but  on  the  following  day  he  seemed  entirely  well,  and  the 
restlessness  at  night  was  attributed  to  a  late  and  hearty  supper.  On  suc- 
ceeding nights,  however,  he  was  restless,  and,  when  questioned,  complained 
of  pain  in  the  abdomen.  In  a  few  days  he  was  observed  to  be  drooping 
in  the  daytime,  and  his  appetite  was  not  quite  so  good  as  previously.  He 
had  continued  in  this  way  about  a  week  when  my  first  visit  was  made. 

The  abdominal  pain  had  at  this  time  become  more  constant,  but  was  never 
severe  or  accompanied  by  moaning.  When  asked  where  he  felt  sick,  he 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  epigastrium,  pressure  upon  which  was  sometimes 
tolerated,  but  at  other  times  painful.  The  following  symptoms  were  noted : 
tongue  slightly  furred,  anorexia,  thirst,  constipation,  scantiness  of  urine,  no 
headache  or  unusual  heat  of  head  during  any  part  of  his  sickness.  He 
vomited  at  intervals  from  about  the  7th  to  the  10th  of  April,  when  the 
irritability  of  stomach  ceased,  and  there  was  no  return  of  this  symptom. 

About  April  7th,  the  respiration  was  first  observed  to  be  irregular  and 
sighing,  ana  the  pulse  intermittent.  These  symptoms,  so  tardily  developed, 
were  the  first  which  indicated  cerebral  disease.  He  now  lay  most  of  the 
time  in  bed,  with  eyes  closed,  surface  commonly  pale,  with  occasional  rose- 
colored  spots  or  patches  upon  the  cheek  or  forehead.  The  pupils  responded 
to  light  m  the  usual  manner  till  near  the  close  of  life,  but  bright  lights 
were  painftil ;  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  his  life  the  left  pupil  was  more 
dilated  than  the  right.  He  had  no  convulsions  or  any  spasmodic  move- 
ment, and  was  conscious  till  within  a  few  hours  of  death ;  the  mother 
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states  that  there  was  unequivocal  evidence  of  his  recognition  of  her  on  the 
last  day  of  his  life.  He  died  April  17th,  nearly  three  weeks  after  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and  ten  days  after  the  commencement  of 
symptoms  which  were  distinctly  referable  to  the  brain. 

Autopsy. — Abdominal  organs  healthy,  though  epigastric  pain  had  been 
so  constant  and  prominent  a  symptom ;  brain  and  its  membranes  some- 
what injected.  The  meninges  covering  the  base  of  the  brain  from  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  pons  Varolii  to  the  first  pair  of  nerves  pre- 
sented evidences  of  inflammation.  There  was  such  opacity  of  the  pia 
mater  in  places,  as  to  conceal  the  brain  from  view.  The  anterior  and 
middle  lobes  of  each  hemisphere  were  glued  together  by  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion, and  on  the  left  side,  along  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  was  a  thick  deposit 
of  the  same  character.  The  lateral  ventricles  contained  about  an  ounce 
of  clear  serum,  and  about  half  an  ounce  escaped  from  the  base  of  the  brain. 
The  foramen  of  Monro  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  brain-substance 
surrounding  the  lateral  ventricles  was  somewhat  softened,  but  not  in  a 
notable  degree. 

In  this  case  it  is  seen  that  the  prominent  symptom,  and,  indeed,  almost 
the  only  marked  symptom  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  was  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  and  yet  the  abdominal  organs  were  healthy.  At  the  very 
moment  when  it  was  highly  important  that  a  correct  diagnosis  should  be 
made,  the  evidences  of  cerebral  disease  were  lacking.  This  case  is,  there- 
fore, interesting  on  account  of  the  variation  in  symptoms  from  those  in  the 
usual  form  of  meningitis.  There  were  no  convulsions,  and  consciousness 
was  retained  as  well  as  vision  till  near  the  close  of  life,  and  yet  the  lesions 
were  such  as  are  commonly  present  in  meningeal  inflammation.  It  is  such 
cases  that  a  wrong  diagnosis  is  apt  to  be  made,  to  the  injury  of  the  patient 
and  the  reputation  of  the  physician. 

Occasionally  meningitb  may  continue  so  long  as  to  almost  justify  its 
being  called  chronic,  even  when  there  is  a  large  amount  of  exudation  upon 
the  pia  mater.  In  the  few  cases  which  end  favorably,  the  symptoms  abate 
gradually.  I  shall  describe  more  fully  the  termination  in  speaking  of 
prognosis. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  diagnosticate  meningitis 
in  its  first  stages,  since  treatment,  to  be  successful,  must  be  commenced  early. 
Certain  writers  describe  at  length  the  means  of  diagnosticating  the  simple 
from  the  tubercular  form  of  the  inflammation.  Difierential  diagnosis  is 
often  difiScult,  and  sometimes  impossible ;  but  it  matters  little,  practically, 
whether  the  form  of  the  disease  is  ascertained.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
very  important,  in  order  that  the  treatment  be  appropriate,  to  diagnosticate 
the  premonitory  or  initial  stage  of  meningitis  from  certain  other  affections 
not  located  within  the  cranium.  Sometimes  remittent  or  continued  fever, 
or  constitutional  disturbances  arising  from  irritation  in  the  digestive  system, 
simulate  closely  incipient  meningeal  disease,  so  that  the  greatest  care  and 
discrimination  are  required  in  order  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis.  Within 
a  comparatively  recent  period  I  have  known,  in  three  different  instances, 
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experienced  physicians  of  this  city  mistake  commencing  meningitis  for 
fevers,  not  aware  of  the  serious  error  they  had  made  till  the  inflammation 
had  reached  a  stage  from  which  recovery  was  impossible.  In  order  to 
avoid  error  in  the  diagnosis  in  the  premonitory  or  initial  stage  of  menin- 
gitis, the  physician  should  take  time  to  observe  the  physiognomy,  and  note 
every  symptom.  More  than  one  protracted  visit  is  often  required  to  re- 
move doubt  as  to  the  exact  pathological  state. 

Meningitis  is  usually  preceded  and  in  its  commencement  accompanied 
by  greater  restlessness,  fret^lness,  intolerance  of  light,  and  greater  varia- 
tion of  symptoms  than  most  other  maladies.  One  familiar  wiUi  the  physi- 
ognomy of  infancy  and  childhood,  will  discover  in  the  features  indication 
of  greater  suffering,  of  more  serious  sickness,  than  is  commonly  present  in 
other  maladies,  which  simulate  this. 

Sometimes  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  chronic  eruption  upon  the 
scalp  will  aid  in  the  diagnosis.  This  is  a  sign  of  importance,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  symptoms.  Headache  and  vomiting,  symptoms  of 
early  occurrence,  should  especially  arrest  attention,  or,  in  absence  of  head- 
ache, pain  of  a  neuralgic  character  in  some  other  part.  But  we  may  re- 
peat that  familiarity  with  the  symptoms  of  meningitis  will  not  protect  from 
error  if  the  visits  of  the  physician  are  hasty,  and  his  examinations  im- 
perfect. When  the  eyes  become  affected,  the  respiration  and  circulation 
irregular,  and  especially  when  convulsive  attacks  begia,  diagnosis  is  easy. 
In  fact,  an  incorrect  diagnosis  would  then  be  unpardonable;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, if  proper  treatment  has  not  been  commenced  till  this  period,  it 
will  be  of  little  service. 

Prognosis. — Meningitis  is  one  of  the  most  fetal  maladies  of  early  life. 
Whether  the  form  is  simple  or  tubercular,  if  the  initial  stage  has  passed 
without  proper  treatment,  death  may  be  considered  inevitable.  Tubercular 
meningitis,  however  early  recognized,  is  rarely  amenable  to  treatment.  M. 
Guersant  (Die,  Med.,  t.  xix,  p.  403)  believes  that  recovery  from  the  first 
stage  of  this  form  of  meningitis  is  possible.  **  In  the  second  stage,"  says 
he,  "  I  have  not  seen  one  child  recover  out  of  a  hundred,  and  even  those 
who  seemed  to  have  recovered  have  either  sunk  afterwards  under  a  return 
of  the  same  disease  in  its  acute  form,  or  have  died  of  phthisis.  As  to 
patients  in  whom  the  disease  has  reached  its  third  stage,  I  have  never  seen 
them  improve  even  for  a  moment"  The  very  few  reported  cases  which 
resulted  favorably  may  have  been,  as  M.  Guersant  has  intimated  in  the 
context,  cases  of  the  simple  form.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  believe  that  in  a 
few  instances  tubercular  meningitis  has  been  cured  in  its  first  stages,  but 
they  state  also  that  the  disease  is  apt  to  return. 

The  prognosis  in  simple  meningitis  is  not  so  unfavorable,  provided  treat- 
ment js  commenced  at  a  sufiSciently  early  period.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  simple  form  may  not  infrequently  be  averted,  when 
threatening,  and  even  arrested  in  its  incipiency.    In  many  such  cases  we 
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cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  disease,  be  certain  that  the  diagnosis  is 
correct.  But  when  we  see  children  relieved,  who  present  precisely  those 
premonitory  and  even  initial  symptoms  which  occur  in  meningitb,  we 
must  believe  that  at  least  some  of  them  would  have  had  the  genuine  dis- 
ease if  not  relieved  by  the  measures  employed.  That  recovery  is  possible 
from  simple  meningitis  in  its  commencement,  is  also  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  a  few  recover  even  in  the  second  stage,  when  there  can  be  no  error  of 
diagnosis. 

I  have  known  but  two  recoveries  from  meningitis  when  it  had  continued 
so  long  and  had  reached  that  degree  that  the  function  of  the  brain  and 
cranial  nerves  was  impaired.  One  of  these  recovered  with  the  permanent 
loss  of  sight,  the  other  with  the  loss  of  hearing.  Both  seem  to  have  ordi- 
nary intelligence.  Another  case  has  been  communicated  to  me,  in  which 
the  patient,  a  little  girl,  recovered  completely,  but  for  several  months  after 
the  attack  seemed  nearly  idiotic. 

Sometimes  even  in  the  second  stage  of  meningitis  treatment  properly 
employed  is  attended  by  amelioration  of  symptoms.  Though  such  im- 
provement may  serve  to  encourage  physician  and  friends,  it  should  not  be 
the  basis  of  a  favorable  prognosis  unless  it  continue  three  or  four  days. 

Apparent  improvement  during  a  few  hours  or  a  considerable  part  of  a 
day  is  not  unusual  in  those  who  finally  die.  Thus,  in  an  infant  whose 
bowels  were  previously  confined,  I  have  known  the  pulse  and  respiration 
to  become  more  regular  and  the  symptoms  generally  irti prove,  though  only 
for  a  brief  period,  by  the  action  of  a  purgative.  Dr.  Watson  says  of  the 
advanced  stages  of  this  disease,  it  is  "  often  attended  with  remissions,  some- 
times sudden,  and  sometimes  gradual,  deceitful  appearances  of  convales- 
cence. The  child  regains  the  use  of  its  senses,  recognizes  those  about  him 
again,  appears  to  his  anxious  parents  to  be  recovering,  but  in  a  day  or  two 
it  relapses  into  a  state  of  deeper  coma  than  before.  And  these  fallacious 
symptoms  of  improvement  may  occur  more  than  once." 

Most  fatal  cases  of  meningitis  terminate  between  the  third  or  fourth  and 
the  twentieth  day,  the  duration  varying  according  to  the  extent  and  inten- 
sity of  the  inflammation,  and  the  vigor  and  age  of  the  patient.  But  there 
are  cases  in  which  it  may  continue  much  longer.  It  is  surprising  some- 
times how  long  the  patient  lives,  when  the  symptoms  are  such  that  death 
seems  impending.  Sensation  and  consciousness  may  be  extingubhed,  con- 
vulsions occur  at  intervals,  and  the  surface  have  acquired  almost  a  cadav- 
eric aspect,  and  yet  the  patient  lives  on.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  say^  ''Often 
have  we  inscribed  upon  our  notes  death  imminent,  and  been  astonished  the 
next  day  to  find  still  alive  children  to  whom  we  had  scarcely  allowed  two 
hours  of  life."  The  symptom  which  I  have  found  to  be  the  most  reliable 
prognostic  of  the  near  approach  of  death,  has  been  a  pulse  gradually  be- 
coming more  frequent  and  feeble,  though  other  symptoms  remain  as  before. 
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This  change  in  the  pulse  is  usually  very  apparent  during  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  of  life. 

Treatment. — Such  remedial  measures  should  be  prescribed  during  the 
premonitory  stage  as  are  calculated  to  relieve  the  fretfulness  or  irritability 
of  temper  and  quiet  the  action  of  the  brain,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
duce a  derivative  effect  from  this  organ.  To  this  end  the  patient  should 
be  kept  from  all  causes  of  excitement,  and  the  bowels  should  be  opened 
daily,  if  not  naturally,  by  the  use  of  proper  medicines.  A  mustard  foot- 
bath at  night  and  occasionally  through  the  day  is  useful,  as  it  produces 
both  a  derivative  and  soothing  effect.  It  will  commonly  produce  a  few 
houra'  undisturbed  rest,  while  all  other  measures  except  medicine  fail. 
If  dentition  is  taking  place  and  the  gums  are  swollen,  it  is  sometimes 
proper  to  scarify  them.  This  operation,  by  diminishing  the  swelling  and 
tenderneas,  may  diminish  the  irritability  of  system.  In  most  cases  in 
which  there  are  symptoms  threatening  meningitis,  moderate  counter-irri- 
tation behind  the  ears  is  required.  The  fact  that  the  disease  sometimes 
follows  the  recession  of  cutaneous  eruptions  of  the  scalp  shows  the  impor- 
tance of  this  remedy;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  produce  counter- irritation 
over  a  large  surface,  since  this  may  increase  the  restlessness  of  the  child, 
and  aggravate  rather  than  relieve  the  state  of  the  head.  West  says : 
"Another  inquiry  that  you  may  put  is,  when  are  you  to  employ  blisters? 
Certainly  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  when  they  would  increase 
the  general  irritation  and  do  more  harm  than  good.  At  a  later  period 
they  may  be  of  service,  when  the  excitement  is  about  to  yield  to  that 
stupor  which  usually  precedes  the  state  of  complete  coma.  They  should 
then  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  to  the  vertex."  Vesication  em- 
ployed at  so  late  a  period  of  the  malady  can  produce  in  my  opinion  little 
effect  in  arresting  meningitis;  besides,  counter-irritation  at  the  vertex  or 
back  of  the  neck  is  too  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  the  disease.  I  have 
never  known  it,  when  employed  in  the  manner  which  I  shall  advise,  to 
increase  the  restlessness.  I  have  many  times  prescribed  vesication — 
sometimes  when  the  symptoms  passed  off  and  there  was  restoration  to 
health ;  at  other  times,  when  meningitis  supervened  with  its  usual  result 
— and  I  have  never  regretted  the  prescription.  Cantharidal  collodion 
applied  with  a  brush  answers  the  purpose,  and  from  the  convenience  of 
its  application  is  to  be  preferred.  It  does  not  vesicate  deeply,  or  produce 
a  troublesome  sore.  If  symptoms  indicating  the  approach  of  meningitis 
continue,  bromide  of  potassium  should  be  given  in  decided  doses.  We  will 
speak  more  of  this  in  our  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Many  children  who  are  threatened  with  meningitis  are  scrofulous. 
They  have  already  shown  symptoms  of  tubercular  disease.  They  are, 
perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  emaciated,  and  may  have  been  affected  with 
a  cough.  The  premonitory  symptoms  in  these  children  indicate  the  ap- 
proach of  the  tubercular  form  of  meningitis,  and  a  more  sustaining  course 
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,  of  treatment  is  required  than  in  those  who  are  robust.  To  such  children 
cod-liver  oil  may  be  profitably  given,  three  times  daily,  together  with  the 
syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  and  perhaps  the  bromide.  They  should  also 
be  taken  into  the  open  air,  with  proper  precautions,  and  every  hygienic 
measure  should  be  employed  which  will  be  likely  to  invigorate  the  system 
without  exciting  the  brain. 

Loss  of  blood  is  not,  in  general,  required  during  the  prodromic  period 
nor  in  the  disease.  Those  of  a  strumous  cachexia,  or  those,  whether 
strumous  or  not,  who  are  under  the  age  of  two  years,  do  not,  unless  in 
very  rare  instances,  require  depletion  by  leeches,  much  less  by  venesec- 
tion. There  is  one  class  of  patients  in  whom  the  early  loss  of  blood  may, 
doubtless,  be  of  service,  namely,  those  who  in  a  state  of  robust  health  are 
suddenly  seized  with  the  inflammation.  Leeches  should  then  be  applied 
to  the  head  of  the  patient,  if  he  is  seen  at  an  early  period. 

The  propriety  of  using  opium  to  allay  irritability  of  system  in  those 
threatened  with  meningitis  is  viewed  differently  by  physicians.  Bouchut 
says:  "Opiates  have  the  inconvenience  of  increasing  constipation,  but 
they  are  very  useful  in  calming  the  state  of  cerebral  excitement  of  young 
infants.  Laudanum  should  be  given  in  a  draught  in  a  narcotic  dose,  at 
short  intervals,  gradually  increasing  the  dose  of  it  until  sleep  is  obtained." 
I  prefer,  in  order  to  relieve  the  restlessness,  the  use  of  the  bromide  of  po- 
tassium. From  two  to  three,  or  five,  grains  may  be  given,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, repeated  after  two  or  three  hours. 

Often,  notwithstanding  the  measures  employed,  the  patient  grows  worse, 
the  symptoms  become  more  continuous,  others  more  alarming  arise,  and 
meningitis  declares  itself.  For  internal  treatment  there  are  two  medicines 
which  are  extensively  used  by  the  profession — ^in  fact,  to  the  exclusion  of 
nearly  all  others — the  one  calomel,  the  other  bromide  of  potassium.  Those 
who  employ  the  bromide  as  the  main  remedy  commonly  also  prescribe 
single  occasional  doses  of  calomel  as  an  eligible  purgative  when  there  is 
constipation,  so  that  half  a  dozen  or  more  doses  may  be  given  in  the  course 
of  the  disease.  By  those  who  depend  upon  calomel  as  the  main  remedy, 
it  is  given  not  only  to  keep  up  a  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels,  but  also  in 
the  belief  that  it  arrests  the  exudation  from  the  meninges.  These  last 
give  it  daily  in  small  doses. 

My  observations  have  not  been  favorable  to  the  use  of  calomel,  except 
as  an  occasional  purgative.  When  administered  daily,  it  has  a  very  de- 
pressing effect,  and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  this  is  a  malady  in  which  the 
vital  powers  rapidly  sink  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  appetite  and  the 
frequent  vomiting.  In  tubercular  meningitis,  it  is  obvious  that  any  remedy 
which  greatly  reduces  the  strength  may  promote  the  formation  of  tubercles, 
and  thereby  diminish  the  chances  of  recovery.  Cases  have  occurred  in 
which  calomel  was  given  at  short  intervals  for  several  successive  days,  and 
though  the  meningitis  seemed  to  be  relieved,  death  resulted  from  sheer  ex- 
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haustioD,  or  from  some  intercurrent  afTection,  the  result  of  exhaustion,  or  of 
the  remedy.  In  one  ease  related  to  me,  fatal  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  the 
result  of  the  mercurial  treatment,  supervened  after  the  meningitis  had  ap- 
parently subsided.  Unless,  therefore,  statistics  show  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion recover  by  the  use  of  calomel  than  by  bromide  of  potassium,  we  should 
prefer  the  safer  agent.  J^ow,  while  certain  patients  recover  who  exhibit 
symptoms  which  are  premonitory  of  meningitis,  and  a  few  from  meningitis 
itself,  by  the  use  of  bromide  of  potassium,  restoration  to  health  by  the  calo- 
mel treatment  is  certainly  very  rare,  if  there  are  unequivociil  evidences  of 
meningeal  inflammation.  Dr.  Whytt,  who  lived  in  the  time  when  calomel 
and  loss  of  blood  were  commonly  prescribed  not  only  in  this  but  in  other 
diseases,  never  saw  a  favorable  case.  Moreover,  physicians  of  the  present 
time  incline  more  and  more  to  the  use  of  the  bromide,  which  is  now  su- 
perseding both  calomel  and  iodide  of  potassium  as  the  main  remedy  for 
meningitis. 

The  bromide  of  potassium  should  be  given  early  in  the  premonitory 
period.  If,  by  a  careful  examination,  the  absence  of  any  other  local  dis- 
ease or  of  a  constitutional  affection  which  might  give  rise  to  similar  symp- 
toms is  ascertained,  this  agent  should  immediately  be  prescribed.  The 
symptoms  at  this  early  period  are  often  so  obscure  that  a  positive  diag- 
nosis cannot  be  made ;  but  it  is  better  to  give  the  bromide  even  if  the 
diagnosis  is  wrong,  and  no  meningeal  disease  is  threatening,  than  to  err 
on  the  other  side  and  withhold  its  use  in  the  prodromic  and  initial  period 
of  the  true  disease.  An  infant  from  six  to  twelve  months  old  should  take 
two  grains  every  two  hours,  and  older  children  a  proportionate  dose. 
Larger  doses  may  in  some  cases  be  administered.  When  thus  given,  the 
bromide  soon  produces  a  calmative  elflTect  on  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
quantity  of  urine,  previously  scanty,  is  in  most  patients  largely  increased. 
If  with  the  regular  and  continued  use  of  bromide  of  potassium  there  is  no 
improvement,  the  case  is  without  remedy. 

Throughout  the  disease,  as  well  as  in  its  commencement,  the  bromide  of 
potassium  should,  therefore,  be  employed  until  it  is  obvious  that  there  is 
no  chance  whatever  of  improvement,  when  medication  may  properly  be 
discontinued.  The  best  remedy  for  the  convulsions  which  are  apt  to  occur 
sooner  or  later  is  still  the  bromide  or  hydrate  of  chloral.  The  apart- 
ment should  be  dark  and  quiet ;  a  moderate  degree  of  vesication  should  be 
produced  behind  the  ears,  and  the  head  be  kept  cool.  In  simple  menin- 
gitis occurring  in  children  three  or  four  years  of  age  or  older,  previously 
healthy  and  robust,  it  is  proper  to  place  a  bladder  with  pounded  ice  over 
the  head,  separated  perhaps  by  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  muslin,  pro- 
vided that  the  temperature  is  elevated,  as  it  ordinarily  is.  If  there  is  not 
much  heat,  or  if  the  child  is  considerably  prostrated,  a  cloth  wrung  out  of 
cool  water  will  be  sufficient.  Bouchut  recommends  irrigation,  and  con- 
demns the  mode  of  applying  cold  which  is  recommended  above.    Says  he, 
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"  Refrigerants  external  to  the  cranium  are  uften  employed,  and  their  use 
appears  very  rational ;  still  they  do  not  possess  a  very  great  efficacy.  The 
application  of  compresses  moistened  with  cold  water,  ice  in  a  bladder  and 
laid  on  the  forehead,  are  bad  remedies,  which,  by  causing  too  considerable 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  are  rather  noxious  than  useful  to  the  child. 
If  it  is  wished  to  employ  refrigerants,  recourse  should  be  had  to  continual 
irrigation.  The  patient  is  not  to  be  disturbed  in  its  bed.;  the  head  should 
be  placed  on  a  cushion,  the  hair  being  cut  very  short ;  the  neck  is  bound 
moderately  tight  by  an  impermeable  stuff,  so  placed  on  each  side  as  to 
form  a  gutter,  so  that  the  water  which  has  been  used  in  the  irrigation  can 
run  off  from  each  side  of  the  bed  without  wetting  the  body  of  the  child. 
Having  arranged  these,  a  jar  filled  with  water  of  a  moderate  temperature, 
64°  Fahr.,  is  placed  above  the  patient ;  a  siphon  with  a  tap  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  jar,  to  moderate  at  will  the  flow  of  the  liquid.  To  this  tap  is  fastened 
a  skein  of  loose  thread  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  water  to  the  fore- 
head, so  as  to  avoid  the  continuous  dropping  of  the  liquid,  which  would  be 
insupportable."  If,  however,  there  is  an  attentive  nurse,  who  renews  the 
wet  cloth  sufficiently  often,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  danger  from  re- 
action, as  feared  by  Bouchut.  Irrigation  requires  as  constant  attention, 
in  consequence  of  the  restlessness  of  the  child,  as  does  the  treatment  by  a 
wet  cloth,  in  order  that  there  be  no  interruption  in  the  employment  of  it. 
Pew  children  will  remain  quiet  with  a  descent  of  water  upon  the  head, 
except  those  who  have  become  entirely  insensible,  and  in  such  neither  a 
wet  cloth  nor  irrigation  affords  any  material  benefit.  In  simple  meningitis 
in  its  first  stages,  the  diet  should  be  mild  and  in  moderate  quantity ;  in  the 
tubercular  form  it  should  be  more  nourishing ;  beef  tea  and  milk-porridge 
are  required.  In  both  the  simple  and  tubercular  form,  at  an  advanced 
stage,  the  most  nourishing  food  is  required,  but  stimulants  should  not  be 
given  unless  near  the  close  of  life,  when  the  vital  powers  are  failing. 


CHAPTER    X. 

SPURIOUS  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

The  disease  known  as  spurious  hydrocephalus  might  with  more  propriety 
be  called  spurious  meningitis.  It  received  its  appellation  at  the  time  when 
meningitis  of  early  life  was  believed  to  be  essentially  a  hydrocephalus,  and 
was  so  called.  Attention  was  first  directed  to  this  malady  by  Lfondon 
physicians  of  the  last  generation,  particularly  Drs.  Gooch,  Abercrombie, 
and  Marshall  Hall,  and  little  can  be  added  to  their  description  of  its  symp- 
toms. 
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Anatomical  Characters. — ^This  disease,  though  resembling  menin- 
gitis  in  certain  of  it»  phenomena,  is  not  in  its  nature  inflammatory,  nor  is 
it  primary.  It  is  the  result  of  some  malady  often  chronic,  but  occasion- 
ally acute,  which  has  produced  exhaustion,  especially  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. When  it  commences,  there  is  usually  more  or  less  emaciation,  and 
the  symptoms  of  the  primary  disease  are  present.  To  this  disease  the  lesions 
pertain  which  are  found  in  other  organs  besides  the  brain. 

The  state  of  the  brain  in  spurious  hydrocephalus  is  not  the  same  in  all 
cases.  In  some  there  is  no  appeciable  anatomical  alteration  in  this  organ. 
There  is  no  apparent  difference,  either  in  the  meninges  or  the  brain  itself, 
from  the  condition  which  we  often  observe  in  those  who  have  died  of  dis- 
eases which  do  not  affect  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  In  such  cases  the  path- 
ological state  is  simply  deficient  innervation,  or  if  there  is  a  structural 
change  in  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  brain,  pathologists  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered it. 

The  following  case,  which  occurred  in  the  Child's  Hospital  of  this  city, 
is  an  example  of  this  form  of  spurious  hydrocephalus : 

Case. — A  female  infant,  six  months  old,  died  on  the  24th  day  of  April, 
1862,  with  the  following  history :  It  was  wet-nursed,  fleshy,  and  apparently 
well,  till  six  days  before  death,  when  symptoms  of  gastro-intestinal  inflam- 
mation were  suddenly  developed.  The  vomiting,  especially,  was  severe, 
continuing  forty-eight  hours.  When  it  ceased,  drowsiness  supervened,  and 
continued  till  the  close  of  life.  The  face  during  the  four  clays  of  stupor 
was  pallid  and  cool ;  eyes  partly  open,  pupils  sluggish,  but  of  equal  size ; 
bowels  rather  torpid ;  anterior  fbntanelle  depressed.  When  aroused,  the 
infant  noticed  objects  for  a  moment,  and  immediately  relapsed  into  sleep ; 
pulse  accelerated  and  not  intermittent,  the  day  before  death  numbering 
one  hundred  and  fifty ;  respiration  accelerated,  without  sighing,  number- 
ing on  the  same  day  thirty.  There  were  no  convulsions,  and  death  occurred 
quietly.  The  brain  weighed  twenty  and  a  half  ounces,  and  its  appearance 
was  perfectly  healthy,  both  as  regards  consistence  and  vascularity.  The 
amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  the  ventricles  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
was  not  notably  increased.  The  stomach,  small  and  large  intestines,  were 
vascular  in  streaks  and  patches. 

In  this  case  the  cerebral  symptoms  were  obviously  due  to  exhaustion  oc- 
curring at  an  early  period,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal affection. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  however,  of  spurious  hydrocephalus,  according  to 
my  observation,  there  is  an  anatomical  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  brain 
and  meninges.  This  consists  in  passive  congestion  of  the  veins,  often  with 
transudation  of  serum.  At  the  same  time  the  cranial  sinuses  are  congested, 
and  are  found  at  the  post-mortem  examination  to  contain  larger  and  more 
numerous  clots  than  are  present  in  those  who  die  of  diseases  which  do  not 
affect  the  encephalon.  Cases  might  be  cited  as  examples.  The  cause  of 
this  congestion  and  effusion  is,  in  great  measure,  feebleness  of  the  circula- 
tion due  to  the  general  exhaustion  of  the  patient.    But  there  is  another 
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cause.  In  protracted  diseases,  especially  those  of  a  diarrhoeal  character, 
there  is  more  or  less  wasting  of  the  brain  as  well  as  of  other  parts.  This 
naturally,  by  way  of  compensation,  gives  rise  to  congestion  of  the  cerebral 
veins  and  to  transudation  of  serum. 

The  transudation  commonly  occurs  in  this  malady  over  the  superior  sur- 
face of  the  brain  and  in  the  subarachnoidal  space,  perhaps  also  more  or 
^'  less  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  So  common  is  it  in  the  last  stage  of  infantile 
i  entero-colitis,  the  summer  epidemic  of  the  cities,  that  this  stage,  which  is 
I  really  spurious  hydrocephalus,  has  been  called  the  stage  of  effusion.  I  shall 
'  relate  in  another  place  examples  which  show  the  anatomical  characters  of 
this  intestinal  disease. 

Symptoms. — Spurious  hydrocephalus  most  frequently  results  from  pro- 
tracted diarrhoeal  complaints.  It  may,  however,  result  from  any  disease 
which  is  attended  by  great  prostration.  As  it  ordinarily  occurs,  the  patient 
has  for  days  or  weeks  been  gradually  losing  flesh  and  strength.  Finally 
drowsiness  supervenes,  or  before  the  drowsiness  there  is  sometimes  a  period 
of  irritability. 

Marshall  Hall  describes  two  stages  of  spurious  hydrocephalus.  In  the 
first,  he  says,  **  The  infant  becomes  irritable,  restless,  and  feverish ;  the  face 
flushed,  the  surface  hot,  and  the  pulse  frequent ;  there  is  an  undue  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  nerves  of  feeling,  and  the  little  patient  starts  on  being 
touched,  or  from  any  sudden  noise ;  there  are  sighing  and  moaning  during 
sleep,  and  screaming ;  the  bowels  are  flatulent  and  loose,  and  the  evacua- 
tions are  mucous  and  disordered."  The  second  stage  he  describes  as  that 
of  torpor.  The  first  stage  often,  however,  does  not  present  those  promi- 
nent symptoms  which  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Hall,  and  this  stage  may 
even  be  absent,  or  not  appreciable,  especially  in  young  infants. 

Whether  or  not  commencing  with  the  stage  of  irritability,  the  disease, 
if  not  checked,  gradually  increases.  The  child  soon  becomes  drowsy.  He 
may  be  aroused  for  a  moment,  but,  unless  constantly  disturbed,  immedi- 
ately relapses  into  sleep.  He  is  sometimes  fretful  when  aroused,  but  in 
other  instances  is  quite  indifferent,  observing  without  apparent  interest 
objects  employed  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  him.  Often  there  are  indi- 
cations of  cerebral  pain  or  distress,  as  contraction  of  the  eyebrows,  etc., 
but  many  of  those  affected  are  too  young  to  make  known  their  sensations. 
Convulsions  sometimes  occur  towards  the  close  of  life,  but  they  are  not  so 
common  in  this  disease  as  in  meningitis.  When  they  do  occur,  they  are 
generally  partial  and  often  slight  The  pulse  is  accelerated  in  most  patients 
prior  to  and  in  the  commencement  of  spurious  hydrocephalus.  As  the 
disease  advances  it  becomes  irregular  and  intermittent,  and  towards  the 
close  of  life  it  is  progressively  more  frequent  and  feeble.  The  respiration 
at  first  is  not  much  disturbed,  but  at  length  it  becomes  irregular,  like  the 
pulse.  It  is  feeble  and  accompanied  by  sighs.  Occasionally  there  is  slight 
cough.    The  eyelids  are  partly  open,  the  pupils  no  longer  respond  to  light, 
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and  in  advanced  cases  they  have  a  bleared  appearance.  The  diarrhoea, 
which  in  most  instances  precedes  and  causes  this  malady,  continues  till  the 
stage  of  stupor  arrives,  when  the  evacuations  become  less  frequent  or  cease 
altogether.  In  infants  the  stools  are  frequently  green,  in  older  children 
brown  and  sometimes  slimy.  The  febrile  heat  of  surface,  which  preceded 
the  disease  and  was  present  in  its  commencement,  disappears;  the  face  and 
hands  become  cool,  the  features  pallid,  and  the  anterior  fontanelle,  if  open, 
is  depressed.  Death  finally  occurs  in  a  state  of  coma,  or,  if  the  disease  is 
recognized  and  proper  remedial  measures  employed,  the  result  may  be 
favorable,  even  when  the  symptoms  are  such  that  if  meningeal  inflamma- 
tion were  the  disease  we  would  consider  the  case  necessarily  fatal. 

The  following  case  is  an  example  of  spurious  meningitis  as  we  often 
meet  it  in  practice : 

Case. — On  the  13th  day  of  March,  1859, 1  was  asked  to  see  a  male  child 
twenty-two  months  old,  the  records  of  whose  case  are  as  follows: 

"  Was  well  till  about  three  weeks  ago,  since  which  time  he  has  had  diar- 
rhoea, with  febrile  symptoms ;  pulse  162,  respiration  52 ;  has  a  slight  cough, 
with  a  few  mucous  rdles;  resonance  on  percussion  of  chest  good;  is  some- 
what emaciated,  and  appears  languid ;  tongue  moist  and  slightly  furred. 
Has  all  the  incisor  and  three  anterior  molar  teeth,  and  the  gum  is  swollen 
over  the  remaining  anterior  molar  and  two  canine  teeth." 

From  the  14th  to  the  18th  there  was  no  material  alteration  in  his  symp- 
toms, with  the  exception  that  the  diarrhoea  was  jpartially  restrained  by 
Dover's  powder  in  one  and  a  half  grain  doses.  On  these  &ye  days  the 
stools  numbered  daily  from  one  to  six.  The  pulse  was  uniformly  frequent, 
varying  from  124  to  156,  and  the  respiration  on  two  days,  when  its  fre- 
quency was  ascertained,  numbered  56  and  46. 

**  March  19th,  pulse  124 ;  has  become  drowsy  since  yesterday,  and  when 
aroused  is  fretful.  Omit  Dover's  powder.  Treatment,  cold  applications 
to  the  head,  mustard  pediluvia. 

"Evening,  pulse  136;  eyes  constantly  closed  and  head  reclining;  sur- 
face generally  warm  ;  tongue  dry  and  furred ;  vomited  at  first,  but  has  not 
in  three  or  four  days.  Apply  cantharidal  collodion  behind  each  ear,  and 
continue  the  local  treatment. 

"  20th,  pulse  130,  is  constantly  sleeping,  and  when  aroused  is  very  fretful 
and  soon  relapses  into  sleep ;  no  unnatural  heat  of  head,  and  no  dejection 
since  yesterday.     Treatment,  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  nourishing  diet. 

"2l8t,  drowsiness  as  before ;  cheeks  sometimes  flushed,  sometimes  pale; 
pupils  sensitive  to  light ;  margins  of  eyelids  covered  with  secretion.  The 
bowels  have  been  opened  by  the  oil." 

On  the  22d  and  23d  there  was  no  material  change  in  the  symptoms.  He 
was  constantly  sleeping,  except  for  a  moment  when  shaken.  More  active 
stimulation  was  now  employed.  Brandy  was  prescribed,  to  be  given  every 
two  hours ;  beef  tea  and  milk  porridge  frequently. 

On  the  following  day,  the  24th,  he  was  more  fretful,  and  less  drowsy. 
Brandy  and  beef  tea  were  continued. 

On  the  25th,  with  the  same  treatment,  there  was  still  further  improve- 
ment ;  drowsiness  nearly  gone  and  less  fretfulness  than  yesterday ;  rolls 
the  head  occasionally  and  does  not  appear  to  see  distinctly;  has  a  slight 
cough ;  bowels  nearly  regular ;  pulse  100 ;  respiration  natural ;  surface 
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warm,  and  no  unnatural  heat  of  head.    The  same  treatment  was  continued, 
and  he  rapidly  and  fully  recovered. 

This  case  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  long  duration  of  marked  drow- 
siness, which  continued,  five  days,  and  yet  the  patient  recovered  entirely 
in  the  space  of  two  or  three  days  under  the  use  of  brandy  and  beef  tea. 

In  May,  1860,  I  was  called  to  treat  a  very  similar  case.  A  child, 
twenty  mouths  old,  had  diarrhoea  for  two  weeks,  the  stools  being  of  a 
dark-brown  color,  thin  and  offensive.  He  was  at  first  very  irritable.  The 
pulse  was  constantly  above  130,  and  the  respiration  was  correspondingly 
increased.  The  stage  of  drowsiness  finally  supervened,  and  for  two  days 
he  was  constantly  asleep  unless  aroused  by  being  shaken.  During  the 
somnolent  stage  the  pulse  numbered  140,  respiration  36.  The  face  and 
extremities  were  cool  and  he  finally  had  a  slight  convulsion.  By  stimu- 
lants and  nutritious  diet  he  began  immediately  to  improve,  and  was  soon 
out  of  danger. 

In  the  following  case  the  result  was  unfavorable.  This  case  is  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  disease  as  disclosed  by 
the  post-mortem  examination.  It  is  an  example  of  that  large  class  of 
cases  in  which  spurious  hydrocephalus  is  associated  with  congestion  of  the 
cerebral  vessels  and  serous  effusion.  It  is  exceptional,  however,  as  regards 
the  long  duration  of  drowsiness.  Ordinarily,  protracted  diarrhoeal  maladies 
which  end  in  congestion  and  effusion,  terminate  fatally  in  three  or  four 
days  after  the  drowsy  period  arrives. 

Case. — "Dec.  13th,  1861,  called  to-day  to  a  Grerman  infant  eighteen 
months  old.  It  has  had  diarrhoea  four  weeks  without  regular  and  proper 
medical  attendance ;  stools  from  the  first  brown  and  thin ;  during  the  last 
eight  or  nine  days  has  been  drowsy;  when  aroused,  opens  his  eyes  and  is 
very  fretful,  but  immediately  the  upper  eyelids  gradually  droop,  and,  unless 
disturbed,  he  remains  asleep  with  his  eyes  partially  open  ;  forehead  warm, 
face  cool  and  pallid,  and  limbs  also  rather  cool ;  pulse  164,  respiration  32  ; 
has  had  a  slight  cough  about  one  week,  and  slight  dulness  on  percussion 
over  the  left  infra-scapular  region ;  depression  of  infra-mammary  region 
on  inspiration.  Treatment:  Ammon.  carbonat.  gr.  1  every  two  hours; 
nourishing  diet. 

"  Dec.  20th,  has  continued  drowsy  since  the  last  record ;  pupils  mode- 
rately dilated  ;  a  thick  secretion  between  eyelids ;  right  pupil  considerably 
larger  than  the  left;  vision  apparently  lost  during  the  three  last  days ; 
pulse  over  140;  respiration  44  per  minute,  accompanied  by  sighing  since 
the  18th  ;  moans  much  when  awake ;  rolls  the  head  frequently ;  during  the 
last  six  days  the  surface  back  of  the  ears  has  been  constantly  sore  by 
vesication ;  takes  the  most  nutritious  diet,  with  brandy.  The  dejections 
remain  thin  and  brown,  and  number  three  or  four  daily. 

"  From  this  date  the  diarrhoea  continued,  except  as  it  was  restrained  by 
vegetable  astringents.  The  pulse  continued  frequent,  and  a  slight  cough 
remained.  There  was  on  the  21st  and  22d  partial  abatement  of  the 
drowsiness,  but  on  the  23d  it  was  greater  than  ever.     The  body  was  some- 
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what  reduced  at  the  commencement  of  the  cerebral  symptoms,  but  it  was 
now  considerably  emaciated.  The  prostration  increased  daily,  and  the 
hands  were  observed  to  tremble.  The  face  and  hands  became  more  cold, 
while  the  head  was  warm.  On  the  24th  partial  convulsions  occurred,  fol- 
lowed by  coma  and  death. 

"  The  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses  were  generally  congested,  except  in  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  brain,  where  the  appearance  was  normal.  Between 
the  brain  and  its  membranous  covering,  chiefly  at  the  vertex  and  the  base, 
was  an  effusion  of  clear  serum.  The  whole  amount  of  this  fluid  was  esti- 
mated at  two  ounces.  On  slicing  the  brain,  numerous  *  puncta  vasculosa ' 
were  seen,  both  in  the  gray  and  white  portions.  With  the  exception  of  the 
congestion,  the  substance  of  the  brain  presented  its  normal  appearance. 
No  inflammatory  lesions  were  present.  We  were  not  permitted  to  ex- 
amine the  condition  of  the  intestines." 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  with  which  spurious  hydrocephalus  is\ 
liable  to  be  confounded  is  meningitis.    The  points  of  differential  diagnosis 
are  the  history  of  the  case,  especially  the  antecedent  diarrhoea  or  other 
exhausting  ailment,  evidence  of  prostration  when  the  cerebral  malady 
commenced,  depression  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  in  young  children,  and , 
the  cool  face  and  extremities. 

Prognosis. — If  the  pathological  state  of  the  brain  is  simple  exhaustion, 
the  disease  can  often  be  arrested  by  judicious  treatment.  If  an  incorrect 
diagnosis  be  made,  and  the  treatment  employed  is  that  appropriate  for 
meningitis,  which  it  so  closely  simulates,  death  is  almost  inevitable.  If 
transudation  of  serum  has  occurred,  unless  slight,  the  result  is  apt  to  be 
unfavorable,  whatever  may  be  the  treatment.  This  disease  in  childhood 
is  more  easily  managed  than  in  infancy,  but  is  less  frequent.  The  prog- 
nosis is  better  in  the  cool  months  than  during  the  heat  of  summer.  It  is 
more  favorable  if  the  child  is  over  than  if  under  the  age  of  one  year.  The 
occurrence  of  an  irregular  and  intermittent  pulse,  of  respiration  accom- 
panied by  sighs,  of  inequality  in  the  pupils  or  their  sluggish  movements, 
with  increasing  stupor,  indicates  an  unfavorable  issue.  The  cure  of  the 
primary  disease,  with  the  pulse  and  respiration  still  natural,  or  accelerated, 
without  change  of  rhythm,  pupils  sensitive  to  light,  drowsiness  from  which 
the  patient  b  easily  aroused  to  a  state  of  entire  consciousness,  render  re- 
covery probable,  with  proper  medication  and  alimentation. 

Treatment. — The  indications  of  treatment  are  twofold :  first,  to  remove 
the  primary  pathological  state  which  is  the  cause  of  the  spurious  hydroceph- 
alus ;  and,  secondly,  to  cure  the  latter.  The  first  is  important,  since  the 
successful  treatment  of  a  disease  requires  the  removal  of  the  cause.  The 
measures  employed  for  this  purpose  are  pointed  out  in  our  description  of 
the  diarrhoeal  and  other  maladies  which  produce  spurious  hydrocephalus. 

We  may  here  say  that  as  spurious  hydrocephalus  is  due  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases  to  the  exhausting  effect  of  long-continued  diarrhoea, 
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astringente  and  alkalies  are  required  in  a  majority  of  cases  in  the  stage  of 
irritability,  and  sometimes  also  opiates. 

Active  sustaining  measures  are  indicated.  Exhausted  nervous  power, 
as  well  as  passive  cerebral  congestion,  requires  this.  The  diet  should  be 
highly  nutritious,  comprising  such  substances  as  milk  and  animal  broths, 
and  should  be  given  frequently.  Brandy  is  required  at  short  intervals. 
Dr.  Gooch  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia, 
properly  diluted,  as  a  quick  and  active  stimulant.  Six  or  eight  drops  may 
be  given  in  sweetened  water  to  a  child  one  year  old,  and  repeated  every 
hour  in  cases  of  urgency.  If,  by  proper  treatment  of  the  cause,  and  by 
the  use  of  stimulants  and  nutritious  food,  the  patient  does  not  within  a 
few  hours  become  less  stupid  and  more  conscious,  there  is  that  degree  of 
nervous  exhaustion  or  of  serous  transudation  from  the  engorged  cerebral 
veins  which  will  render  death  probable.  In  some  cases  it  is  proper  to 
produce  moderate  vesication  behind  the  ears. 
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The  term  eclampsia  is  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  by  some  writers 
than  by  others.  It  is  used  in  the  following  pages  to  designate  those  con- 
vulsive  seizures,  clonic  in  their  character,  sometimes  general,  sometimes 
partial,  which  affect  the  external  muscles.  Eclampsia  is  therefore  synony- 
mous with  clonic  convulsions.  It  consists  in  a  rapid,  forcible,  and  invol- 
untary muscular  contraction,  alternating  with  relaxation.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  chorea  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  a  more  permanent  state, 
and  is  characterized  by  muscular  movements  which  are  partially  under 
the  control  of  the  will,  and  are  not  so  violent. 

\  Eclampsia  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  some  of  which  are  located 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  some  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  some  are 
constitutional.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  temporary  derangements  of 
system,  not  suflSciently  severe  to  be  considered  diseases,  and  by  powerful 
mental  impressions,  those  of  an  emotional  nature,  affecting  the  delicate  and 
sensitive  nervous  system  of  the  child.  Pathologists  recognize  three  dis- 
tinct forms  of  eclampsia.  The  term  essential  or  idiopathic  is  used  when  the 
convulsions  have  no  appreciable  anatomical  character,  that  is,  when  there 
is  no  apparent  pathological  state  in  the  braiu  or  elsewhere,  which  gives  rise 
to  the  attack.  For  example,  if  a  child  dies  in  convulsions  from  fright,and 
all  the  organs,  including  the  brain,  are  found  in  their  normal  state,  the 
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eclampsia  is  called  idiopathic  or  essential.  If  the  cause  is  disease  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord,  it  is  termed  symptomatic.  If  it  arises  from  disease 
elsewhere,  as  from  pneumonia,  the  term  sympathetic  is  employed.  This  is 
iu  the  main  a  good  division,  but  eclampsia  may  be  at  the  same  time  sym-j 
pathetic  and  symptomatic,  as  when  it  occurs  in  consequence  of  cx)ngestioii 
of  brain,  which  is  induced  by  severe  and  frequent  paroxysms  of  hooping] 
cough. 

Causes. — Eclampsia  occurs  at  any  period,  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
but  it  is  much  more  rare  after  the  period  of  six  or  seven' years  than  pre- 
viously. Some  children  are  more  liable  to  it  than  others.  It  is  produced 
in  one  by  an  agency  which  in  another  has  no  appreciable  effect.  There 
are  some,  generally  those  of  an  impressible  nervous  system,  who  are  seized 
with  convulsions  whenever  there  is  any  slight  <ierangemeut  in  the  digestive 
or  other  organs.  Eclampsia  is  frequent  in  certain  families.  Thus,  Bouchut 
mentions  a  family  of  ten  persons,  all  of  whom  had  convulsions  in  th^r 
infancy.  One  of  them  married,  and  had  ten  children,  all  which,  with  one 
exception,  had  convulsions. 

The  exciting  causes  of  eclampsia  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in 
full.  It  is  a  symptom  in  nearly  all  cerebral  diseases.  It  is  produced  in 
the  nursling  by  changes  in  the  milk  with  which  it  is  nourished.  These 
changes  are  usually  due  to  violent  emotions  of  the  mother,  as  anger,  fright, 
and  grief,  to  the  use  of  acescent  or  indigestible  food,  or  to  derangement, 
temporary  or  permanent,  in  her  health.  Thus,  in  a  case  related  to  me,  the 
catamenia  so  affected  the  milk  that  the  infant  was  seized  with  eclampsia  at 
each  monthly  period.  In  childhood  the  most  common  cause  of  clonic  con- 
vulsions is  the  presence  of  some  irritant  in  the  primse  vise.  All  kinds  of 
fruit,  even  the  mildest,  may  produce  eclampsia,  especially  when  eaten  un- 
ripe or  taken  in  undue  quantity.  I  have  known  an  infant  to  be  seized  with 
convulsions  from  eating  strawberries,  which  parents  usually  regard  as  harm- 
less, and  one  of  the  most  violent  and  protracted  cases  of  eclampsia  which  I 
have  witnessed,  occurred  iu  a  child  over  the  age  of  six  years,  from  swallow- 
ing, in  considerable  quantity,  the  parenchymatous  portion  of  an  orange. 
Constipation,  worms,  dysentery,  intussusception,  and  painful  dentition  are 
also  causes  which  are  located  in  the  digestive  apparatus.  Inflammation  in 
some  part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  a  not  infrequent  cause.  Thus 
eclampsia  occurs  occasionally  in  severe  coryza,  in  consequence,  according 
to  some,  of  the  proximity  of  the  inflamed  surface  to  the  brain,  and  the 
consequent  afflux  of  blood  to  this  organ.  It  is  a  common  complication 
also  of  pertussis  and  pneumonia.*  It  occurs  often  at  the  commencement  of  * 
two  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  namely,  small-pox  and  scarlet  fever,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  latter  disease. 

Violent  emotions  of  the  child  may  also  cause  eclampsia.  Bouchut 
relates  the  case  of  a  girl,  five  years  old,  who  was  corrected  before  her 
companions,  and  was  so  affected   by  anger  that  convulsions   ensued. 
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Besidence  in  close  and  overheated  apartments,  or  in  streets  where  the  air 
is  loaded  with  offensive  vapors  and  is  stifling,  is  a  predisposing  cause,  so 
that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  deaths  from  convulsions  in  the  cities 
than  in  the  country. 

V^n  young  children,  burns,  even  when  not  very  severe,  are  apt  to  termi- 
nate suddenly  in  eclampsia,  succeeded  by  coma  and  death.  Urinary 
calculi,  both  renal  and  vesical,  frequently  produce  the  same  result. 

Such  are  the  more  common  causes  of  eclampsia.  It  is  seen  that  they 
are  of  two  kinds,  predisposing  and  exciting.  An  excitable  or  impressible 
state  of  the  nervous  system  constitutes  the  chief  predisposition  to  the 
disease.  Plethora^  or  its  opposite  state,  anaemia,  increases  the  liability  to 
an  attack. 

Premonitory  Stage. — In  the  majority  of  cases  there  are  prodromic 
symptoms,  which  the  experienced  and  careful  physician  can  detect,  so  as 
to  forewarn  friends.  The  child  is  perhaps  more  or  less  drowsy,  and,  when 
disturbed,  fretful.  The  eyes  often  have  a  wild  or  unnatural  appearance ; 
occasionally  they  are  fixed  for  a  moment  on  an  object,  and  yet  apparently 
without  noticing  it.  The  sleep  is  disturbed;  in  some  there  is  unusual 
heat  of  head,  and,  if  old  enough,  complaint  of  headache.  At  times,  es- 
pecially if  the  primary  disease  is  febrile  or  inflammatory,  there  is  inco- 
herence of  thought  or  expression,  or  even  actual  delirium.  In  some  chil- 
dren, when  eclampsia  is  threatening,  the  thumbs  are  seen  to  be  carried 
often  across  the  palms.  I  have  observed  this  especially  during  the  con- 
vulsive cough  of  pertussis.  A  very  important  prognostic  symptom  is  a 
sudden  starting,  or  twitching  of  the  limbs.  This  shows  that  the  nervous 
system  is  profoundly  impressed,  and  but  slight  additional  excitation  is 
required  to  develop  eclampsia.  This  sudden  starting  not  infrequently 
precedes  the  attack  several  hours,  and  gives  sufficient  forewarning. 

The  prodromic  symptoms  are  oflen  disregarded  by  friends  who  do  not 
understand  their  significance.  Even  physicians,  in  the  haste  of  their 
visits,  in  many  instances  do  not  notice  them.  The  symptoms  which  pre- 
cede symptomatic  and  sympathetic  eclampsia  are,  moreover,  blended  with 
those  of  the  primary  affection,  and  hence  another  reason  why  they  are 
apt  to  be  overlooked.  When  the  convulsions  are  about  to  commence,  the 
child  generally  lies  quiet ;  the  eyes  are  open  and  fixed.  If  spoken  to  or 
shaken,  he  takes  no  notice,  and  does  not  speak.  The  direction  of  the 
eyes  is  then  changed  ;  often  they  are  turned  up ;  sometimes  there  is  stra- 
bismus. The  face  may  be  pale  or  flushed,  and  often,  especially  in  cerebral 
diseases,  the  features  present  patches  or  streaks  of  a  flushed  appearance, 
while  around  them  the  natural  color  is  preserved.  Immediately  before 
the  spasmodic  movements  the  patient  occasionally  utters  a  piercing  scream, 
which  is  probably  involuntary,  though  it  seems  like  a  supplication  for  help. 
The  duration  of  the  prodromic  stage  is  very  different  in  different  cases. 
It  may  last  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours,  or  even  more  than  a  day. 
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Symptobis. — ^Eclampsia  is  general  or  partial.  If  general,  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  eyes,  eyelids,  and  of  all  the  limbs,  are  in  a  state  of  rapid 
involuntary  contraction,  alternating  with  relaxation.  The  features  lose 
their  natural  expression  and  are  distorted ;  the  mouth  is  drawn  out  of 
shape,  often  to  one  side,  by  the  violent  muscular  action ;  the  teeth  are 
pressed  together  by  tonic  contraction  of  the  masseters,  and  may  be  vio- 
lently struck  together,  so  as  to  lacerate  the  tongue,  if  it  protrude,  or  are 
ground  upon  each  other.  Unless  the  attack  is  of  short  duration,  frothy 
saliva,  perhaps  tinged  with  blood  from  the  injured  tongue,  collects  between 
the  lips.  The  eyelids  are  usually  open,  and  in  severe  cases  the  eyes  are 
turned  so  that  the  pupils  are  lost  under  the  upper  eyelids,  or  the  muscles 
of  the  eyes  are  involved  in  the  spasmodic  movements,  so  that  the  eyeballs 
are  forcibly  drawn  from  side  to  side.  Occasionally  strabismus  occurs. 
While  the  features  are  thus  distorted,  the  head  is  strongly  retracted,  or  is 
turned  to  one  side ;  the  forearms  are  alternately  pronated  and  supinated ; 
the  thumbs  and  fingers  are  convulsively  flexed,  so  that  the  thumbs  lie 
across  the  palms  and  are  covered  by  the  fingers;  the  great  toe  is  adducted, 
the  other  toes  flexed ;  and  the  toes,  as  well  as  legs,  participate  more  or  less 
in  the  spasmodic  movements. 

In  general  convulsions,  consciousness  is  usually  lost.  The  head  is  hot 
previously  to  and  during  the  attack — at  least  in  the  first  part  of  it — and 
the  face  flushed.  In  exceptional  cases,  especially  in  sympathetic  eclampsia, 
the  head  is  cool  and  the  face  pale.  The  pulse  is  somewhat  accelerated,  as 
well  as  the  respiration,  and  the  latter  is  rendered  irregular  if  the  respira- 
tory muscles,  especially  those  of  the  larynx,  are  involved,  as  they  generally 
are.  The  sphincters  are  relaxed  during  the  convulsive  attack,  so  that  in 
many  cases  the  urine  and  stools  are  passed  involuntarily. 

Partial  eclampsia  is  more  common  than  the  general  form  ;  it  occurs  in 
the  muscles  of  the  &ce,  including  those  of  the  eye,  of  the  face  and  of  one 
or  both  upper  extremities,  or  of  the  face  and  the  extremities  on  one  side. 
The  spasmodic  movements  may  be  even  limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  eyes, 
and  they  often  occur  only  in  these  muscles  and  those  of  the  face.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  does  eclampsia  aflect  the  legs  without  afiecting  also  the  muscles  of 
the  arms  and  face.  In  partial  convulsive  attacks,  sensation  and  conscious- 
ness are  in  some  patients  not  entirely  lost,  but  in  others  they  are  not  mani- 
fested if  present. 

The  duration  of  an  attack  of  eclampsia  varies  in  difierent  cases  from  a 
few  minutes  to  several  hours.  The  average  is  not  more  than  from  five  to 
fifteen  minutes.  It  does  not  often  continue  longer  than  three  or  four  hours 
in  the  severest  cases.  It  is  sometimes  said  to  last  a  much  longer  time,  even 
for  days,  but  there  are  in  these  cases  intermissions.  Violent  attacks  are 
usually  short 

When  the  convulsion  ends  favorably,  the  spasmodic  movements  become 
less  and  less  strong,  and  finally  cease.    The  child  then  takes  a  deep  in- 
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^iratioD,  after  which  h  lies  qniet,  and  the  respiration  remains  regular  or 
moderately  accelerated.  Some  fully  recover  in  a  few  minutes  if  the  eclamp- 
sia has  been  light  and  the  cause  transient,  and  seem  to  experience  no  in- 
convenience except  soreness  of  the  muscles  and  fatigue.  Others  soon  re- 
cover consciousness,  and  their  temperature,  respiration,  and  circulation 
become  natural,  but  they  remain  dull  for  a  time,  their  minds  are  bewildered, 
and  they  are  perhaps  unable  to  speak.  In  a  few  hours  these  untoward 
symptoms  pass  away.  In  essential,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of 
sympathetic  eclampsia,  if  properly  treated,  and  if  the  cause  is  recognized 
and  removed,  there  is  no  recurrence  of  the  convulsion ;  with  others  it  is 
difierent  In  many  cases,  especially  of  symptomatic  eclampsia  and  of 
sympathetic,  in  which  the  cause  is  grave  and  persistent,  the  convulsions 
return  after  a  variable  period  of  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  hours.  Six  or  eight 
or  more  convulsions  may  occur  within  twenty-four  hours.  Rarely  they 
occur  several  times  daily  for  several  consecutive  days,  but  severe  convul- 
sions, repeated  at  short  intervals  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours, 
usually  end  in  fatal  congestion  of  the  brain  or  serous  effusion.  I  once 
attended  an  infant  about  six  months  old,  who  had  from  four  to  twelve  con- 
vulsions daily  for  eleven  days,  caused  probably  by  a  vesical  calculus,  as 
there  was  dysuria,  and,  at  times,  bloody  urine.  Some  days  after  the  con- 
vulsions were  controlled,  while  we  were  deferring  exploration  of  the  blad- 
der, death  occurred  suddenly,  and  the  autopsy  was  not  permitted.  This 
case  will  be  detailed  elsewhere.  Bouchut  has  witnessed  a  case  of  hooping- 
cough  in  which  there  were  daily  convulsions  for  eighteen  days. 

In  severe  eclampsia,  the  respiration  is  so  embarrassed  and  circulation 
so  retarded  that  congestion  of  various  organs  results.  This  passive  con- 
gestion in  the  resjMratory  organs  is  indicated  by  moist  r&les  in  the  larynx 
and  bronchial  tubes ;  occurring  in  the  brain,  it  is  indicated  by  profound 
stupor.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  death  may  occur  from  the  cere- 
bral congestion,  which,  continuing,  is  apt  to  end  in  effusion  of  serum  or 
extravasation  of  blood.  In  these  cases  the  convulsive  movements  cease, 
but  there  is  no  return  of  consciousness.  The  child  lies  quiet,  as  if  in  sleep, 
with  pupils  not  readily  acted  upon  by  light,  and  often  somewhat  dilated ; 
gradually  the  limbs  grow  cool  and  the  pulse  feeble,  and  iatal  coma  super- 
venes. 

Death  does  not  ordinarily  occur  from  one  attack.  There  are  several  at 
intervals,  during  which  the  stupor  is  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
profound,  till,  finally,  there  is  total  loss  of  consciousness  and  sensation. 
This  is  the  most  frequent  mode  of  death,  namely,  from  coma.  Apnoea 
may  occur  in  the  first  attack,  ending  life  abruptly  and  unexpectedly,  but 
in  other  instances  it  does  not  result  till  aft^r  several  seizures,  when,  at 
length,  one  more  violent  than  the  others  interrupts  the  respiratory  function 
and  causes  death. 

Occasionally,  when  life  is  preserved,  there  is  some  permanent  ill  effect 
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of  eclampsia.  Bouchut  says :  "  The  origin  of  certain  permanent  contrac- 
tions which  bring  on  deviation  of  the  head  or  of  other  parts,  retraction  of 
the  limbs,  paralysis,  etc.,  must  be  referred  to  the  convulsions  of  the  muscles. 
I  have  seen  several  children  in  whom  torticollis  had  no  other  cause.  The 
drooping  of  the  upper  eyelid,  strabismus,  irregularity  of  the  mouth,  severe 
contractions  of  the  limbs,  often  depend  on  this  influence.  These  accidents 
are  consequences  of  essential  as  well  as  of  symptomatic  convulsions." 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  The  morbid  anatomy  pertaining  to 
eclampsia  is  in  most  cases  twofold :  first,  the  pathological  states  which 
precede  and  cause  the  convulsive  movements ;  secondly,  those  which  result 
from  them.  We  have  seen  that  in  sympathetic  eclampsia  the  diseases 
which  sustain  a  causative  relation  are  very  numerous ;  some  are  constitu- 
tional, others  local,  and  the  latter  may  have  their  seat  in  almost  any  part 
of  the  economy,  Bistinct  from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  In  some  cases  of 
sympathetic  eclampsia  the  immediate  cause  is  too  active  a  circulation,  a 
state  of  hypersemia  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  this  hypersemia  may  be  diagnosticated 
in  young  infants  in  whom  the  anterior  fontanelle  is  open.  Such  infants, 
seized  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surfaces  or  of  the  lungs, 
often  present  a  full  and  rapid  pulse  and  a  convex  and  forcibly  pulsating 
fontanelle  before  the  eclampsia  begins.  In  other  cases  of  sympathetic  eclamp- 
sia the  primary  disease  induces  passive  congestion  of  the'bi'ain,  and  this  in 
turn  gives  rise  to  convulsions.  Eclampsia  occurring  during  the  paroxysms 
of  hooping-cough  affords  an  example.  In  the  contagious  diseases,  as  small- 
pox and  scarlet  fever,  eclampsia  is  doubtless  often  produced  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  specific  virus  on  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  Therefore,  in  a 
considerable  proportion  of  cases  of  eclampsia  due  to  diseases  not  located 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  system — in  other  words,  of  sympathetic  eclampsia — 
the  primary  disease  induces  a  pathological  state  of  the  cerebral  vessels  or 
of  the  blood  which  circulates  through  them,  which  state  immediately  pre- 
cedes and  accompanies  the  convulsions. 

In  other  cases  of  sympathetic  eclampsia  the  convulsive  movements  are 
produced  by  the  primary  disease,  acting  directly  on  the  nervous  system, 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  without  causing  any  appreciable  altera- 
tion  in  the  state  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Thus  Barrier  relates  three \ 
\  fatal  cases  of  convulsions  occurring  in  pneumonia,  in  none  of  which  was 
there  anything  abnormal  in  the  condition  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes. 
>  The  pathological  state  preceding  symptomatic  eclampsia  differs  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  since  convulsions  occur  in  almost  every  disease  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  form  of  eclampsia  may 
be  active  or  passive  cerebral  congestion,  with  or  without  efiusion ;  it  may 
be  compression  of  the  brain  from  various  causes ;  it  may  be  a  deficiency 
as  well  as  excess  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

In  essential  eclampsia  the  cause  sometimes  produces  congestion  of  the 
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\brain  prior  to  the  convulsive  seizure.  In  other  eases,  as  when  convulsions 
occur  immediately  from  the  effect  of  anger  or  fright,  there  is  no  appre- 
ciable change  in  the  state  of  the  nervous  centres  previously  to  the  attack. 

Again,  eclampsia,  especially  when  severe  and  protracted,  and  when 
occurring  in  successive  attacks,  may  be  the  cause  of  certain  lesions.  It 
produces  congestion  of  the  brain  and  membranes,  and  perhaps  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Sometimes,  if  the  congestion  is  great,  there  is  also  escape  of  serum 
from  the  distended  capillaries,  and  the  fibrin  in  the  larger  vessels,  as  the 
sinuses,  may  coagulate. 

The  congestion  resulting  from  eclampsia  may  give  rise  to  extravasation 
of  blood  and  the  formation  of  a  clot.  If  this  accident  occur,  there  is  often 
paralysis  affecting  more  or  less  of  one  side,  permanent  or  gradually  dis- 
appearing. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  cerebral  congestion  precedes 
the  eclampsia  or  is  its  result ;  but  in  those  cases  in  which  it  precedes  and 
operates  as  a  cause,  it  is  no  doubt  increased  during  the  convulsive  period. 
The  spasmodic  muscular  action,  by  rendering  respiration  irregular  and 
imperfect,  also  leads  to  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  sometimes  of  the 
abdominal  organs. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  for  which  there  is  danger  of  mistaking 
eclampsia  is  epilepsy.  M.  Ozanam  mentions  the  following  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  two:  "Eclampsia  differs  from  epilepsy  in  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  prodromic  symptoms ;  the  clonic  form  of  the  convulsions,  the 
rare  appearance  of  froth  in  the  mouth,  the  absence  of  a  hideous  livid 
aspect  of  the  countenance,  the  spasmodic  and  sobbing  character  of  the 
respiration,  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  a  state  of  quiet  without  snoring 
which  succeeds  an  attack."  In  the  young  child,  however,  the  above  points 
of  distinction  are  not  reliable  as  a  means  of  differential  diagnosis.  Some 
patients,  who  seem  to  have  genuine  attacks  of  eclampsia  in  infancy  and 
childhood,  prove  to  be  epileptic  in  subsequent  years.  The  usual  period  of 
eclampsia  is  prior  to  the  age  of  six  years.  If  convulsions  occur  after  this 
age  without  apparent  exciting  cause,  or  from  trifling  causes,  in  those  who 
have  not  before  had  eclampsia,  the  disease  is  probably  epilepsy ;  if  prior  to 
the  age  of  six  years,  and  especially  of  three  or  four,  they  are  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  convulsions  of  eclampsia. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the  form  of  eclampsia,  whether  essential, 
symptomatic,  or  sympathetic — in  other  words,  to  determine  the  cause — 
till  after  the  convulsions  cease.  This  is  especially  true  when,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  physician  is  not  summoned  till  the  convulsive  move- 
ments begin,  and  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  act  promptly,  with  but 
little  knowledge  of  the  child's  previous  history.  If  there  is  an  obvious 
antecedent  disease,  as  hooping-cough  or  meningitis,  the  cause  is  apparent ; 
but  if  the  previous  health  has  been  good,  or  but  slightly  disturbed,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  more  than  one  visit  or  examination  in  order  to  ascer- 
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tain  the  seat  and  character  of  the  cause.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  con- 
vulsions occurring  suddenly  in  a  state  of  previous  good  health,  the  cause 
is  seated  in  the  intestines,  but  sudden  and  unexpected*  attacks  may  be  due 
to  the  commencement  of  some  inflammatory  affection,  as  pneumouia,  or 
of  a  febrile  disease,  as  small-pox.  Unless  the  eclampsia  is  speedily  fatal, 
the  physician,  if  he  examine  carefully,  will,  in  most  cases,  soon  be  able 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  diagnosticate  the  form  of  the 
disease. 

A  Prognosis. — Symptomatic  eclampsia  is  always  serious.  If  convulsions 
occur  in  the  course  of  a  cerebral  disease,  it  indicates  the  approach  of  death, 
but  if  at  the  commencement,  some  recover.  The  recurrence  of  it,  whatever 
the  cerebral  disease,  is  an  almost  certain  prognostic  of  death. 

In  idiopathic  or  essential  convulsions  the  prognosis  depends  on  the  se- 
verity of  the  attack,  and  on  the  age,  strength,  and  previous  condition  of 
the  child.  If  there  are  predisposing  or  co-operating  causes,  as  a  nervous 
or  excitable  temperament,  or  dentition,  the  prognosis  is  less  favorable  than 
when  such  causes  are  absent. 

In  sympathetic  eclampsia  the  prognosis  varies  greatly,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  primary  disease,  and  often  according  to  the  stage  of  that 
disease.  If  convulsions  occur  at  the  commencement  of  an  eruptive  fever, 
they  generally  subside  without  untoward  symptoms,  and  the  fever  pursues  . 
a  favorable  course.  Eclampsia,  afler  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  is 
premonitory  of  a  fatal  result.  I  have  not  yet  known  a  patient  with 
scarlet  fever  recover  who  had  convulsions  after  the  rash  had  covered  the 
body,  and  experienced  physicians  of  this  city  tell  me  that  their  observa- 
tions correspond  with  mine.  Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs,  however,  relates  one  favor- 
able case.  If  the  cause  of  the  eclampsia  is  located  in  or  upon  the  mucous 
surfaces,  a  majority  recover  with  judicious  treatment.  In  convulsions 
consequent  on  pneumonia  or  a  burn,  more  die  than  recover. 

The  prognosis  in  eclampsia  is  more  favorable  if  the  parallelism  of  the 
eyes  is  retained,  the  pupils  remain  sensitive  to  light,  and  consciousness 
soon  returns.  A  fatal  termination  may  be  predicted,  if,  aft^r  the  convul- 
sion, the  child  remains  stupid,  without  any  evidence  of  returning  con- 
sciousness. 

Treatment. — Fortunately,  inasmuch  as  the  physician  is  often  required 
to  treat  eclampsia  in  ignorance  of  the  cause,  the  same  measures  are  de- 
manded, to  a  considerable  extent,  in  all  cases,  whether  the  form  be  essen- 
tial, symptomatic,  or  sympathetic.  As  early  as  possible  in  the  attack  the 
feet  should  be  placed  in  hot  water  to  which  mustard  is  added,  or,  if  it  can 
be  procured  with  little  delay,  a  general  warm  bath  may  be  used  in  place. 
This  has  a  soothing  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  and  promotes  muscular 
relaxation,  while  it  also  produces  derivation  of  blood  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis.  It  is,  therefore,  useful,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which 
active  or  passive  congestion  precedes  the  eclampsia ;  it  is  also  useful  as  a 
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preventive  of  passive  congedtion  and  consequent  oedema  of  the  brain, 
lungs,  and  other  organs,  which  are  the  most  serious  results  of  eclampsia. 
It  should  be  continued  from  six  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  according  to 
the  severity  and  duration  of  the  attack ;  at  the  same  time  cold  applica- 
tions should  be  made  to  the  head,  until  its  temperature,  which  is  usually 
increased,  is  reduced.  The  application  of  a  cloth,  frequently  wrung  out 
of  cold  water,  is  the  most  convenient  and  ready  mode  of  employing  this 
agent.  Cold  thus  employed  acts  promptly  in  contracting  the  vessels  of 
the  brain  and  meninges,  and  diminishing  the  cerebral  congestion.  It 
tends,  therefore,  to  remove  one  of  the  chief  dangers. 

As  a  large  proportion  of  convulsive  attacks  originate  in  the  condition 
of  the  bowels,  either  solely  or  in  part,  it  is  advisable,  unless  there  is  a 
previous  diarrhoeal  affection,  to  prescribe  an  aperient. 

The  common  enema  of  soap  and  water  will  usually  produce  a  free  and 
speedy  evacuation,  and  will  sometimes  disclose  the  cause  of  the  eclampsia 
in  the  expulsion  of  seeds  or  other  indigestible  substances  or  scybala.  A 
cathartic  is  also  often  required,  especially  if  the  enema  fail  to  produce 
sufficient  evacuations.  In  those  that  are  robust,  and  especially  in  those 
beyond  the  age  of  two  or  three  years,  calomel  is  an  excellent  purgative, 
is  easily  given,  and  is  prompt  in  its  action.  If  the  symptoms  indicate 
intestinal  inflammation,  the  milder  purgatives,  as  castor  oil,  are  prefer- 
able, as  they  also  are  in  young  or  feeble  children.  If  the  recent  ingesta 
of  the  patient  consisted  of  fruit  or  of  substances  of  an  indigestible  char- 
acter, an  emetic  is  appropriate ;  a  teaspoonful  of  the  syrup  of  ipecacu- 
anha, repeated  if  necessary  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  may  be  given  to 
a  young  child,  or  this  syrup  with  the  syrup,  scillte  compositus  to  one  older 
and  more  robust.  Aside  from  the  ejection  of  the  offending  substance 
which  it  produces,  an  emetic  has  some  effect  in  controlling  the  convulsive 
movements. 

Convulsions  sometimes  cease,  apparently,  in  consequence  of  the  muscular 
relaxation  caused  by  the  emetic.  By  such  measures,  aided  by  the  bromide 
of  potadisium,  the  attack  usually  ends  in  a  short  time ;  but  if  it  continue,  and 
there  is  much  heat  of  head  or  other  indication  of  active  congestion  of  the 
brain,  we  may  try  compression  of  the  carotids  by  the  fingers,  as  recom- 
mended by  Trousseau.  This  observer  believed  that  he  sometimes  succeeded 
in  diminishing  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the  brain,  and  thereby  in  shortening 
eclampsia,  by  this  simple  expedient.  Brown-S^quard  (Remarks  before 
the  United  States  Medical  Association,  1866)  has  stated  that  this  result  is 
due,  not  so  much  to  compression  of  the  carotid,  as  to  pressure  on  the  cer- 
vical portion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  which  (pressure)  causes  contraction 
of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

If  the  convulsions  do  not  cease  by  the  use  of  the  above  measures, 
one  or  two  leeches  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  applied  to  the  temples  if  the 
patients  are  robust,  and  there  is  increased  heat  of  face  or  head.    The  ab- 
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straction  of  blood  directly  from  the  head  has  the  obvious  effect  of  diminish- 
ing cerebral  congestion,  and  has  been  the  means  of  shortening  the  attack 
and  saving  life.  Antispasmodics  have  been  used  for  a  long  period  in  cases 
of  eclampsia,  and  they  are  recommended  in  our  standard  works.  I  have 
never  observed  any  benefit  from  the  use  in  clonic  convulsions  of  either 
assafcetida  or  valerian ;  though  I,  in  former  times,  frequently  prescribed 
such  agents  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  enema.  Chloroform,  whether 
inhaled  or  swallowed,  does  control  the  convulsive  movements.  In  pro- 
tracted or  frequently  recurring  eclampsia,  especially  when  it  is  due  to  a 
highly  sensitive  nervous  temperament,  and  there  is  probably  little  or  no 
cerebral  congestion,  this  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  agents  employed  by 
inhalation,  and  it  is  not  unsafe  if  cautiously  used  by  the  physician  him- 
self It  should  be  employed  only  in  the  convulsion,  and  withheld  the 
moment  the  spasmodic  movements  cease.  In  symptomatic  eclampsia,  or 
in  the  other  forms,  if  there  are  indications  of  cerebral  congestion,  I  would 
not  recommend  its  use.  Dr.  A.  P.  Merrill  {Amer,  Jour,  of  Med.  ScL,  Oct. 
1865)  gives  chloroform  by  the  mouth  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  and 
in  doses  which  most  practitioners  would  hesitate  to  prescribe.  He  has 
given  even  a  teaspoonful  at  a  dose,  to  a  child  a  few  years  old,  with  satis- 
factory result.  In  most  of  those  cases,  however,  in  which  chloroform  is 
useful,  the  hydrate  of  chloral  promises  to  be  a  safer  and  efficient  Substi- 
tute, and  it  is  more  easily  administered  ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  bromide 
as  a  remedy  for  clonic,  while  it  surpasses  it  for  tonic  convulsions. 

The  propriety  of  prescribing  opium  in  any  form  of  convulsive  attacks 
in  children  is  doubted  by  many  on  account  of  the  drowsiness  which  it  pro- 
duces. There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  propriety  and  the  good 
effect  of  its  use  in  certain  cases  of  essential  and  of  sympathetic  eclampsia. 
I  refer  to  those  cases  in  which  attacks  of  eclampsia  occur  with  intervals 
during  which  there  is  no  stupor,  and  the  patient  preserves  consciousness. 
Opiates  may  occasionally  be  of  service  in  other  cases,  but  in  such  they  are 
especially  indicated.  Thus,  recently,  in  my  practice,  an  infant  six  weeks 
old,  in  whom  there  was  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  eclampsia,  was  taken 
with  diarrhoea,  and  soon  after  with  convulsions.  The  attack  was  short, 
but  after  a  brief  interval  it  returned,  and  during  the  subsequent  twelve 
hours  there  were  about  twenty  convulsions.  There  was  no  unusual  heat 
of  head  or  prominence  of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  or  other  evidence  of 
cerebral  congestion.  The  green  and  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  stools 
showed  that  the  cause  was  located  in  the  intestines.  After  trial  of  various 
remedies,  among  which  were  antispasmodics,  these  convulsive  seizures  were 
soon  relieved  by  the  use  of  paregoric  in  doses  of  five  drops,  which  also  had 
a  salutary  effect  on  the  cause  of  the  eclampsia,  and  in  a  few  days  there 
was  complete  restoration  to  health. 

In  recent  times  the  attention  of  the  profession  has  been  directed  to  the 
bromide  of  potassium  as  a  remedy  in  convulsive  disorders.    It  is  ordinarily 
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prescribed  in  solution.  It  is  rapidly  absorbed,  so  that  the  effects  of  the 
dose  begin  to  be  experienced  within  two  or  three  minutes  after  its  admin- 
istration if  the  stomach  is  empty.  It  may  be  safely  administered  in  all  the 
forms  of  eclampsia,  and  at  any  age,  in  decided  doses.  I  have  employed  it 
in  the  eclampsia  of  the  new-born  in  one-grain  doses,  and  in  one  instance 
in  my  practice,  the  mother  gave  at  one  dose  thirty  grains  to  a  child  of 
eighteen  months,  with  prompt  arrest  of  the  convulsions  and  with  no  appre- 
ciable ill  effect.  Few  medicines  are  indeed  so  generally  useful  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  prescribed,  and  ill  effects  are  only  observed 
after  its  long-continued  employment.  But  doses  much  smaller  than  are 
commonly  prescribed  are  often  sufficient,  as  in  the  following  case:  In 
January,  1866, 1  visited  an  infant  aged  six  months,  who  during  the  pre- 
ceding seven  days  had  had  in  the  average  about  eight  attacks  of  gen- 
eral eclampsia  daily,  each  lasting  about  eight  or  ten  minutes.  The  child 
was  nursing,  and  had  no  teeth  and  no  decided  swelling  of  the  gums.  The 
cause  was  probably  a  vesical  calculus,  as  the  urine  was  occasionally 
tinged  with  blood,  and  was  passed  with  pain.  Various  remedies  were 
made  use  of  till  February  1st,  without  dimiuution  in  the  severity  or 
frequency  of  the  attacks ;  when  bromide  of  potassium  was  prescribed  in 
half-grain  doses  every  six  hours.  From  February  1st  to  3d  there  were 
two  convulsions  daily.  On  the  3d  the  medicine  was  given  every  three 
hours,  after  which  there  was  no  further  eclampsia.  The  bromide  was  dis- 
continued on  the  7th.  The  in&nt  nursed  as  usual,  and  its  health  seemed 
to  be  re-established,  with  the  exception  of  those  symptoms  which  indicated 
the  presence  of  a  calculus.  Examination  of  the  bladder  for  stone  was  de- 
ferred for  a  few  days,  when,  about  two  weeks  subsequently  to  the  last  con- 
vulsion, the  infant  died  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  Though  the  result  of 
this  case  was  unfavorable,  the  controlling  power  of  even  small  doses  of 
the  bromide  over  the  eclampsia  was  apparent. 

Those  children  who  are  subject  to  eclampsia  from  trifling  causes,  and 
sometimes  without  apparent  cause,  while  their  general  health  is  good,  are 
oft;en  saved  from  eclampsia  by  the  daily  use  of  the  bromide  for  a  time.  The 
efficacy  of  the  bromide  in  epilepsy  is  well  known,  and  in  all  those  cases  of 
eclampsia  which  approximate  epilepsy,  and  in  which  it  is  feared  that  the 
child  will  become  epileptic,  this  agent  is  preferable  to  all  others.  It  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  two  grains  to  a  child  one  year  old,  every  two  to  six 
hours,  and  an  additional  half  grain  or  grain  for  every  subsequent  year. 

R.  Potass,  bromid.,  ^ss. 
Sacch.  alb.,  ^ss. 
Aq.  anisi,  ^ij. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  two  to  six  bours,  to  a  cbild  of  one  year. 

The  treatment  of  eclampsia  obviously  should  vary  in  different  cases,  ac- 
coi*ding  to  the  cause.  If  it  occur  in  an  eruptive  fever,  as  scarlatina,  and 
the  eruption  has  receded,  active  revulsive  measures,  as  hot  mustard-baths, 
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are  required ;  if  in  dysentery,  or  other  internal  inflammation,  sinapisms 
should  be  applied  over  the  affected  part ;  if  the  gums  are  swollen,  and  the 
eclampsia  is  not  readily  controlled  by  the  ordinary  measures,  they  should 
be  scarified.  In  those  dangerous  cases  in  which  symptoms  of  cerebral  con- 
gestion continue  after  the  eclampsia  ceases,  additional  treatment  is  required. 
The  child  remains  drowsy,  does  not  speak,  or  apparently  suffer  in  any  way, 
and  the  pupils  act  less  readily  than  in  health.  If  this  condition  remains 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  there  is  probably  serous  effusion.  All  attacks 
of  eclampsia,  unless  the  mildest,  are  followed  by  a  period  of  drowsiness,  but 
the  persistence  of  it,  with  symptoms  which  indicate  hypersemia,  with  per- 
haps effusion  within  the  cranium,  calls  for  the  employment  of  additional 
measures.  Vesication  should  then  be  produced  behind  the  ears,  mild  re- 
vulsives be  applied  to  the  extremities,  the  head  kept  cool,  the  bowels  open, 
and,  in  certain  cases,  a  diuretic  like  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed.  The  utmost  care  should  be  enjoined  in  reference  to 
the  hygienic  management  of  those  who  are  subject  to  eclampsia.  The  diet 
should  be  nutritious,  but  bland,  and  all  causes  of  excitement  be  studiously 
avoided. 


CHAPTEK    XII. 

TETANUS   INFANTUM. 

Tetanus  or  trismus  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  diseases  of  infancy.  It 
is  first,  in  point  of  time,  in  the  long  catalogue  of  fatal  maladies.  It  occurs 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  the  robust  as  well  as  feeble,  almost  certainly 
destroying  life  within  a  few  hours  under  modes  of  treatment  heretofore 
employed.  It  is  more  frequent  in  some  localities  and  conditions  of  life 
than  in  others.  In  New  York  it  is  more  common  than  tetanus  at  any  other 
age,  or,  indeed,  in  all  other  ages,  since  the  mortuary  statistics  of  this  city 
exhibit  a  larger  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  in  the  first  year  of  life 
than  subsequently.  Infiintile  tetanus  occurs,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in 
the  new-born. 

Interesting  and  important  as  is  tetanus  infantum,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  much  more  limited  and  imperfect  than  it  should 
be,  when  we  consider  what  great  advancement  has  been  made  in  patho- 
logical inquiries  during  the  present  century.  Our  information  in  reference 
to  its  causation,  symptoms,  and  proper  treatment  is  not  much  in  advance 
of  that  of  M.  Dazille,  or  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century. 

Did  we  better  understand  the  pathology  of  diseases  in  the  new-bom,  or 
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could  we  more  accurately  ascertain  the  condition  of  organs  at  this  age, 
doubtless  we  should  occasionally  consider  those  phenomena  which  we  now 
designate  as  a  disease  per  se,  under  the  title  tetanus,  as  symptoms  of  some 
other  affection.  But  as  tetanic  rigidity  and  spasms  in  the  new-l)orn  occur 
so  abruptly,  masking  all  other  symptoms,  and  ordinarily  ending  in  death 
without  our  knowing  certainly  whether  or  not  there  is  any  antecedent  dis- 
ease, it  seems  entirely  proper  that  we  should  recognize  the  state  in  which 
such  muscular  rigidity  occurs  with  such  a  rapid  result  as  an  independent 
affection.  This  explanation  is  required  from  the  fact  that  I  have  added 
to  the  accompanying  table  one  case  from  Billard,  which  this  observer  re- 
lates under  the  head  of  spinal  meningitis.  In  this  case,  an  infant  three 
days  old  was  attacked  with  convulsions.  "His  limbs  were  rigid  and 
violently  bent ;  the  muscles  of  the  face  were  in  a  continual  state  of  con- 
traction." On  the  following  day  "  the  convulsions  continued ;  .  .  .  the 
body  remained  rigid,  and  the  vertebral  column,  which  the  weight  of  the 
trunk  will  cause  to  bend  with  the  greatest  ease  in  a  young  infant,  remained 
stmight  and  immovable  whenever  the  child  was  raised."  At  the  autopsy, 
in  addition  to  meningeal  apoplexy,  which  is  often  present  in  those  who  die 
of  tetanus  infantum,  a  thick  pellicular  exudation  was  found  upon  the 
spinal  arachnoid.  There  is,  therefore,  a  strict  accordance  of  the  symp- 
toms and  history  of  this  case  with  those  which  other  observers  describe  as 
examples  of  tetanus  infantum ;  moreover,  as  a  satisfactory  reason  for  in- 
cluding this  case  in  our  statistics,  certain  eminent  observers,  as  we  will 
see,  have  reported  epidemics  of  tetanus  in  which  meningitis  was  the  princi- 
pal lesion. 

Fatal  Cases. 

Case  1.  Male;  taken  when  three  days  old;  lived  sixty  hours.     Labatt, 

Edin.  Med,  and  Surg.  Jour,,  April,  1819. 
"     2.  Female ;  taken  when  three  days  old  ;  lived  forty  hours.     Ibid. 
"     3.  Taken  when  five  days  old  ;  lived  fifty  hours,     ibid. 
"     4.  Taken  when  three  days  old  ;  lived  one  day.      Ibid. 
"     5.  Male ;   taken    when   two  days  old ;   lived   two  days.     Billard, 

Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children-,  Stewart's  trans.,  p.  477. 
"     6.  Male ;  taken  when  three  days  old  ;  lived  two  days.     Komberg. 
"     7.  Male ;  taken  when  six  days  old ;  lived  ninety-three  hours.     Dr. 

Imlach,  Month.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.,  Aug.  1850. 
"     8.  Female;  taken  at  five  days;  lived  four  days.     Caleb  Woodworth, 

M.D.,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Dec.  13th,  1831. 
"     9.  Negro;  taken  at  seven  days;  lived  twenty-four  hours.     P.  C. 

Gaillard,  M.D.,  South.  Jour,  of  Med.  and  Phar.,  Sept.  1846, 
"  10.  Male ;  taken  when  seven  days  old ;  lived  one  day.    Augustus 

Eberle,  M.D.,  Missouri  Med,  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1847. 
"11.  Taken  when  seven  days  old.     D.  B.  !Nailer,  N.  0.  Med.  Jour., 

Nov.  1846. 
"  12.  Male ;  taken  when  three  days  old ;  lived  one  day.     N.  0.  Med, 

and  Surg.  Jour.,  May,  1853. 
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Case  13.  Negro ;  taken  when  three  days  old  ;  lived  three  days.     Robert 
H.  Chinn,  M.D.,  N.  0,  Med,  arid  Surg.  Jour, 
"  14.  Taken  when  two  days  old ;  died  in  four  hours  after  the  doctor's 
visit.     Ibid, 

15.  Taken  when  seven  days  old  ;  lived  one  day.     C.  H.  Cleaveland, 
New  Jersey  Med.  Rep.y  April,  1852. 

16.  Negro ;  taken  when  seven  days  old ;  death  finally.    Greenville 
Do  Well,  Amer.  Jour,  of  Meet.  Sci.,  Jan.  1863. 

17.  Taken  when  twelve  days  old ;  lived  one  day.     Thomas  C.  Bos- 
well,  communicated  to  Dr.  Sims,  Aitier.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci., 

1846. 

**  18.  Taken  when  about  five  days  old ;  died  at  about  the  age  of  nine 
days.     B.  R.  Jones.     lUd. 

**  19.  Taken  at  or  soon  after  birth ;  lived  two  days.  Dr.  Sims,  Amer, 
Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1846. 

"  20.  Taken  at  the  age  of  six  days ;  lived  one  day.      Ibid. 

"  21.  Taken  when  three  days  old ;  lived  two  days.      Ibid. 

"  22.  Male ;  taken  at  the  age  of  eight  days ;  died  in  three  hours.  Com- 
municated to  the  writer. 

"  23.  Taken  at  the  age  of  twelve  hours;  lived  two  days.  Communi- 
cated to  the  writer. 

"  24.  Female ;  taken  when  seven  days  old ;  lived  forty-five  hours.  The 
writer. 

"  25.  Male ;  taken  at  the  age  of  seven  days ;  lived  about  forty-eight 
hours.     Ibid. 

"  26.  Female;  taken  at  the  age  of  eight  days ;  lived  three  days.    Ibid. 

"  27.  Female ;  taken  at  the  age  of  five  days ;  lived  three  days.      Ibid. 

"  28.  Female ;  taken  when  four  days  old  ;  lived  two  days.      Ibid, 

"  29.  Taken  when  six  days  old ;  died  next  day.      Ibid. 

"  30.  Taken  when  five  days  old  ;  lived  twenty-four  hours.      Ibid. 

"  31.  Taken  when  eight  days  old ;  lived  two  days.    Ibid. 

"  32.  Male ;  taken  when  five  days  old ;  lived  one  day.     Ibid. 

Favorable  Cases. 

Case  1.  Negro ;  female ;  taken  when  three  days  old ;  recovered  in  a  few 
days.  Robert  S.  Baily,  Charleston  Med.  Jour,  and  Bev., 
Nov.  1848. 

"  2.  Negro ;  taken  at  eleven  days ;  recovered  in  fifteen  days.  W.  B. 
Lindsay,  N.  0.  Med.  Jour.,  Sept.  1846. 

"  3.  Negro ;  taken  when  ten  days  old  ;  recovered  in  thirty -one  days, 
r.  C.  Graillard,  Charleston  Med.  Jour,  and  Rev.,  Nov.  1853. 

"  4.  Male ;  taken  at  the  age  of  eight  days ;  recovered  in  twenty-eight 
days.     Ibid. 

"  6.  Negro;  taken  at  seven  days;  recovered  in  fifteen  days.  Au- 
gustus Eberle,  Missouri  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1847. 

"  6.  Ta^en  when  eight  days  old ;  recovered  in  four  weeks ;  Furlong, 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surg,  Jour.,  Jan.  1830. 

"  7.  Taken  at  the  age  of  one  week ;  recovered  in  two  days.  Dr.  Sims, 
Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1846. 

**  8.  Female;  taken  at  the  age  of  three  days;  recovered  in  five  weeks. 
The  writer. 

Period  of  Commencement. — Finckh,  who  saw  cases  of  tetanus  of  the 
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new-born  in  the  Stuttgart  Hospital,  states  {Hecker'a  Anncden,  vol.  iii,  No. 
3,  p.  304)  that  it  began  in  one  case  on  the  second  day  after  birth,  in  eight 
on  the  fifth,  and  in  seven  on  the  seventh. 

Professor  Cederschjold,  of  Stockholm,  treated  forty-two  cases  in  hospital 
practice  in  1834,  and  in  these  cases  it  usually  commenced  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  six  days.  Copland  says  {Medical  Dictionary)  that  it  generally 
commences  in  the  first  seven  or  nine  days  after  birth,  and  rarely  later  than 
the  fourteenth.  Romberg  states  that  it  commences  between  the  fifth  and 
ninth  days.  In  two  hundred  cases  observed  by  Reicke,  in  Stuttgart,  in 
the  course  of  forty-two  years,- it  was  never  found  to  commence  before  the 
fifth,  rarely  after  the  ninth,  and  never  after  the  eleventh  day.  Schneider 
says  that  the  disease  occurs  oftenest  between  the  second  and  seventh,  and 
rarely  after  the  ninth  day.  In  six  cases  reported  by  Dr.  C.  Levy,  of 
Copenhagen,  it  began  in  two  on  the  third  day,  in  two  on  the  fifth,  and  in 
two  on  the  sixth.  Dr.  Greenville  Dowell  {Ainer,  Jour,  of  Med,  Sci.^  Jan. 
1863),  who  has  seen  much  of  tetanus  infantum  among  the  negroes  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Texas,  says  it  is  almost  sure  to  come  on  between  the  fifth  and 
twelfth  days  after  birth.  In  the  forty  cases  embraced  in  the  above  table, 
the  disease  began  as  follows : 

Age.  Cases. 

One  day  or  under, 2 

Two  days, 1 


Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 


9 
2 
6 
8 
8 
6 
1 
1 
1 


Very  rarely,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  tetanus  begins  at  or  so  soon  after 
birth,  that  it  may  be  properly  called  congenital. 

Frequency  in  Certain  Localities. — Tetanus  infantum  occurs  prob- 
ably in  all  countries,  but  it  does  not  greatly  increase  the  mortality  except 
in  certain  localities.  Some  of  the  British  and  Continental  physicians,  whose 
observations  of  disease  have  been  ample,  confess  that  they  have  seen  so  few 
cases  that  they  have  almost  no  personal  knowledge  of  this  malady.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are,  or  have  been,  places  in  every  zone  where  it  is  or  has 
been  so  prevalent  as  to  sensibly  check  the  increase  of  population.  The 
attention  of  the  profession,  more  than  half  a  century  since,  was  directed 
to  the  prevalence  of  tetanus  in  the  Island  of  Heimacy,  off  the  coast  of 
Iceland.  On  this  island  scarcely  an  infant  escaped,  while  on  the  mainland 
scarcely  one  was  affected.  Heimacy,  the  product  of  volcanic  action,  of 
small  extent  and  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  supports  a  scanty  popula- 
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tion.  The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  on  the  flesh  and  eggs  of  the  sea-fowl,  and 
are  filthy  and  degraded  in  their  habits.  About  the  year  1810,  the  Danish 
government  deputed  the  landphysicus  of  Iceland  to  visit  Heimacy,  and 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  disease  which  was  so  destructive  to  the  infants. 
Although  this  gentleman,  from  his  brief  stay,  saw  no  case  himself^  he  ob- 
tained interesting  particulars  in  reference  to  the  disease  from  the  priests  and 
parents.  At  this  time  scarcely  an  infant  escaped.  Again,  according  to  Dr. 
Schleisner,  whose  report'  in  reference  to  the  same  locality  was  published 
forty  years  later,  tetanus  was  still  the  most  fatal  of  all  infantile  maladies. 

Tetanus  infantum  is  also  represented  as  very  iktal  in  the  Island  of  St. 
Kilda,  ofi*  the  coast  of  Scotland.  In  the  temperate  regions  of  America 
and  Europe  cases  are  not  frequent,  except  occasionally  in  the  poor  quarters 
of  the  cities,  in  foundling  hospitals,  and  rarely  in  country  towns  where  the 
conditions  are  favorable  for  its  occurrence.  The  records  of  the  Dublin, 
Stuttgart,  and  Stockholm  lying-in  asylums  furnish  many  cases.  In  the 
town  of  Fulda,  Grermany,  in  1802,  Dr.  Schneider  saw  six  cases  in  fourteen 
days,  while  a  midwife  in  the  same  place  stated  that  she  had  seen  more 
than  sixty  in  nine  years. 

But  the  greatest  mortality  from  tetanus  infantum  is  in  the  warm  climates, 
both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres.  In  the  West  Indies,  the 
southern  portion  of  the  United  States,  the  equatorial  regions  of  South 
America,  and  in  the  islands  of  Minorca  and  Bourbon,  it  has,  in  many 
localities,  been  the  most  frequent  and  fatal  of  infantile  maladies. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the  warm  regions  of  the  United  States 
the  victims  are  chiefly  negro  infants.  L.  S.  Grier,  M.D.,  of  Mississippi, 
says,  in  the  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg,  Jour,,  May,  1854 :  "  The  first  form  of 
disease  which  assails  the  negro  among  us  is  trismus.  The  moTtalit5r  from 
this  disease  alone  is  very  great.  No  statistical  record,  we  stjppose,  has  even 
been  attempted,  but  from  our  individual  experience  we  are  almost  willing 
to  afiSrm  that  it  decimates  the  African  race  upon  our  plantations  within 
the  first  week  of  independent  existence.  We  have  known  more  than  one 
instance  in  which,  of  the  births  for  one  year,  one-half  became  the  victims 
of  this  disease,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  watchfulness  and  care 
on  the  part  of  both  planter  and  physician.  Other  places  are  more  fortu- 
nate, but  all  suffer  more  or  less ;  a\id  the  planter  who  escapes  a  year  with- 
out having  to  record  a  case  of  trismus  nascentium  may  congratulate  him- 
self on  being  more  favored  than  his  neighbors,  and  prepare  himself  for  his 
own  allotment,  which  is  surely  and  speedily  to  arrive."  Dr.  Wooten  (N. 
0.  Med,  and  Surg.  Jour,,  May,  1846)  says :  "  It  is  a  disease  of  fatal  fre- 
quency on  the  cotton  plantations  in  this  section  of  Alabama."  He  has, 
however,  never  seen  a  white  child  affected  with  it. 

In  New  Orleans,  according  to  the  death  statistics  in  our  possession, 
which,  however,  relate  to  only  one  year,  tetanus  infantum  is  the  most  fatal 
of  all  diseases  except  phthisis.     Mr.  Maxwell  says,  in  the  Jamaica  PhyS' 
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icalJoumal  (copied  in  the  London  Lancet,  April  lltb^  1835) :  "From  ob- 
servations that  I  have  made  for  a  series  of  years,  ...  I  found  that  the 
depopulating  influence  of  trismus  neonatorum  was  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  It  scarcely  has  a  parallel  within  the  bills  of  mortality." 
This  gentleman's  observations  relate  to  the  West  Indies.  Similar  state- 
ments are  made  in  reference  to  this  malady  as  it  occurs  in  Cayenne  and 
Demerara  in  South  America. 

While  tetanus  infantum  prevails  in  regions  wide  apart,  and  presenting 
very  diverse  climatic  conditions,  there  is  a  similarity  as  regards  the  per- 
sonal and  domiciliary  habits  of  the  people  who  suffer  most  from  its  occur- 
rence. It  occurs  chiefly  among  those  who  are  filthy  and  degraded  in  their 
habits,  who  live,  either  from  choice  or  necessity,  in  neglect  of  sanitary  re- 
quirements.    This  fact  aids  us  in  an  understanding  of  the 

Causes. — That  uncleanliness  and  impure  air  are  a  cause  of  tetanus  is 
as  fully  demonstrated  as  most  facts  in  the  etiology  of  diseases.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  was  forcibly  directed  to  this  cause  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Clarke  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1789.  This 
physician  was  in  charge  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Asylum,  and  had  rightly 
concluded  that  the  mortality  among  the  new-born  infants  was  due  to  im- 
perfect ventilation.  Through  his  advice,  apertures,  twenty-four  inches 
by  six,  were  made  in  the  ceiling  of  each  ward ;  three  holes,  an  inch  in 
diameter,  were  bored  in  each  window-frame ;  the  upper  part  of  the  doors 
leading  into  the  gallery  were  also  perforated  with  sixteen  one-inch  aper- 
tures, and  the  number  of  beds  was  reduced.  The  result  of  these  simple 
sanitary  regulations  may  be  seen  from  Dr.  Clarke's  own  statement.  He 
says :  "  At  tire  conclusion  of  the  year  1782,  of  17,650  infants  born  alive 
in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  this  city,  2944  had  died  within  the  first  fort- 
night, that  is,  nearly  every  sixth  child."  The  disease  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty  was  tetanus.  After  the  wards  were  better  ventilated,  namely, 
from  1782  till  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  Dr.  Clarke's  paper,  8033 
children  were  born  in  the  hospital,  and  only  419  in  all  had  died,  or  about 
one  in  nineteen.  So  impressed  was  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy,  who  at  a  later 
period  had  charge  of  the  same  asylum,  with  the  belief  that  Dr.  Clarke 
bad  discovered  the  true  cause,  and  had  been  able  in  a  great  measure  to 
prevent  it,  that  he  writes  in  his  enthusiastic  way :  "If  we  except  Dr.  Jen- 
ner,  I  know  of  no  physician  who  has  so  far  benefited  his  species,  making 
the  actual  calculation  of  human  lite  saved  the  criterion  of  his  improve- 
ments." The  cases  occurring  in  my  own  practice  have  almost  all  been  in 
tenement-houses,  where  habits  of  cleanliness  are  not  observed,  and  I  have 
not  yet  seen,  in  the  practice  of  others,  nor  heard  of  a  case  which  occurred 
in  the  better  class  of  domicils.  The  statements  of  physicians  in  the  South- 
ern States,  who  speak  from  extensive  observation  among  the  n^roes,  are 
strongly  corroborative  of  the  idea  that  the  disease  is  in  great  measure  due 
to  uncleanliness  and  impure  air. 
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Dr.  Greenville  Dowell,  of  Texas,  states  that  he  has  been  able  to  trace 
tetanus  infantum  to  the  bedclothes,  saturated  with  excrementitious  matters, 
which  are  found  in  the  negro  cabins.  In  a  paper  published  in  the  Nashville 
Jounu  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  June,  1851,  by  Prof.  John  M.  Watson,  the  fre- 
quency of  this  disease  among  the  negroes  is  accounted  for  as  follows : 

''When  called  to  see  their  children,  we  find  their  clothes  wet  around 

their  hips,  and  often  up  to  their  armpits,  with  urine The  child  is 

thus  presented  to  us,  when,  on  examination,  we  find  the  umbilical  dressings 
not  only  wet  with  urine,  but  soiled,  likewise,  with  fsoces,  freely  giving  oflT 
an  offensive  urinous  and  fsecal  odor,  combined  at  times  with  a  gangrenous 
fetor  arising  from  the  decomposition,  not  desiccation,  of  the  cord." 

Another  cause  is  believed  to  be  some  irritation  in  the  bowels,  as  from 
retained  meconium.  Observers  in  the  Southern  States  and  elsewhere  oc- 
casionally mention  this  as  a  cause.  In  one  case  treated  by  myself,  there 
was  obstinate  constipation  immediately  before  the  attack,  and  in  another 
diarrhoea  preceded,  and  was  the  only  apparent  cause. 

In  certain  cases  the  assignable  cause  is  exposure  to  wet  or  cold,  or  to  a 
variable  temperature,  which,  it  is  known,  occasionally  causes  tetanus  in 
the  adult.  Prof.  Cederschjold  attributed  the  epidemic  which  he  observed 
in  Stockholm  to  a  sudden  change  of  temperature,  from  hot  weather  in  May, 
to  frosty  in  June.  In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Gaillard,  in  the  South- 
ern Jour,  of  Med.  and  Pharmacy,  Sept.  1846,  the  disease  commenced  as 
follows:  The  nurse  came  in  with  wet  apron  and  clothes,  in  the  evening; 
a  short  time  after  she  had  taken  the  child  into  her  lap,  it  sneezed  violently 
two  or  three  times.  At  10  p.m.  tetanus  began.  In  certain  localities  on 
the  continent,  where  there  are  no  parish  churches,  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  tetanus  has  been  attributed  by  the  physicians  to  the  practice  of  carry- 
ing the  infants  to  a  distance  to  be  christened,  thus  exposing  them  to  the 
winds.  In  this  city  I  have  observed  tetanus  after  a  similar  exposure. 
The  influence  of  the  weather  in  the  production  of  tetanus  of  the  new-bom 
is  also  shown  by  facts  observed  in  the  Stuttgart  Hospital.  In  an  aggre- 
gate of  twenty-five  cases  treated  in  that  institution,  all  but  three  occurred 
in  the  cold  months.  In  the  island  of  Cayenne,  at  a  hamlet  surrounded 
by  mountains  and  dense  forests,  tetanus  attacked  only  one  in  every  twelve 
or  fifteen  of  the  infants.  Aft^r  a  great  part  of  the  forests  had  been  cut 
down,  so  as  to  allow  access  to  the  cold  sea  winds,  almost  all  the  new-born 
infants  fell  victims  to  tetanus.     {Insel,  Cayenne.) 

Hein-  relates  that  a  citizen  of  Berlin  lost,  successively,  two  children 
with  tetanus  soon  after  birth.  When  the  second  child  fell  ill  he  observed 
that  its  cradle  was  exposed  to  a  current  of  air.  At  the  third  accouche- 
ment the  position  of  the  cradle  was  changed  and  the  infant  escaped.  Ex- 
posure to  wet  and  cold  has  been  long  recognized  as  a  cause  of  the  disease. 
According  to  Sauvages,  "  Hie  morbus  hieme  et  cum  aur&  humid&  ssepius 
advenit  quam  sicca  sestate."     {NosoL  Method,  vol.  i,  p.  531.) 
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The  causes  of  infaDtile  tetanus,  enumerated  above,  may  be  proximate 
or  remote,  may  produce  the  disease  by  their  direct  effect  on  the  system  or 
by  producing  a  pathological  state  which  in  turn  leads  to  the  development 
of  the  disease.  There  are  other  direct  causes,  namely,  organic  affections. 
In  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  of  this  disease  lesions  are  observed  which 
doubtless  result  from  the  spasms.  Again,  others  are  found  which,  from 
their  nature,  could  not  be  a  result,  and  which,  being  observed  in  different 
cases,  are  to  be  regarded  as  direct  causes.  The  most  frequent  of  such 
lesions  is  inflammation  of  the  umbilicus  or  umbilical  vessels. 

Moschion,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  stated  in 
writings  still  extant  that  stagnant  blood  in  the  umbilical  vessels  sometimes 
produced  dangerous  disease  in  the  new-born  infant,  and  it  is  supposed, 
though  this  is  doubtful,  that  he  referred  to  tetanus.  In  modern  times  the 
attention  of  the  profession  was  more  particularly  directed  to  this  cause 
by  a  paper  published  by  Dr.  Colles,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Dublin 
Hospital  RepartSy  in  1818.  The  observations  published  in  this  paper  were 
made  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  during  the  period  of  five  years. 
In  each  of  these  years  he  had  witnessed  from  three  to  ^va  post-mortem 
examinations  in  cases  of  infantile  tetanus,  and  the  lesions,  he  states,  were 
in  all  much  a^ike  as  follows :  The  floor  of  the  umbilical  fossa  was  lined 
by  a  membrane  apparently  formed  by  suppurative  inflammation,  and  in 
the  centre  of  this  fossa  was  a  large  papilla.  This  papilla  consisted  of  a 
soft  yellow  substance,  apparently  the  product  of  inflammation,  and  in  all 
the  cases  the  umbilical  vessels  were  in  contact  with  this  substance  and 
were  pervious.  In  a  few  instances  superficial  ulcerations  were  found  near 
the  mouth  of  the  umbilical  vein,  and  occasionally  the  skin  surrounding 
the  umbilicus  was  raised.  The  peritoneum  covering  the  vein  was  highly 
vascular,  oflen  not  to  a  greater  distance  than  an  inch  above  the  umbilicus, 
but  sometimes  as  far  as  the  fissure  of  the  liver.  The  peritoneum  in  the 
course  of  the  umbilical  arteries  presented  the  inflammatory  appearance 
in  still  greater  degree  sometimes  as  far  as  the  sides  of  the  bladder.  The 
connective  tissue  lying  along  the  arteries  and  urachus  anteriorly  was 
loaded  with  a  yellow  watery  fluid.  The  inner  surface  of  the  umbilical 
vein  was  not  inflamed,  but  its  coats,  in  general,  were  thickened.  On  slit- 
ting open  the  arteries,  a  thick  yellow  fluid,  resembling  coagulable  lymph, 
was  found  within  their  coats,  and  in  all  cases  these  vessels  were  thickened 
and  hardened  as  far  as  the  fundus  of  the  bladder. 

Dr.  Finckh,  who  observed  twenty-five  cases  in  the  Stuttgart  Hospital, 
believes  that  the  most  frequent  cause  was  suppuration  or  ulceration  of  the 
umbilical  cord.  In  ten  of  the  twenty-five  cases  the  navel  was  dry  and 
cicatrized  ;  in  the  remainder  it  was  either  wet  or  swollen,  with  a  bluish- 
red  inflamed  edge  at  the  margin  of  the  navel ;  a  dirty  viscid  pus  covered 
the  umbilical  depression. 

Dr.  Levy,  physician  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Copenhagen,  at- 
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tended  twenty- two  cases  in  that  institution  in  1838  and  1839.  Of  these, 
twenty  died,  and  fifteen  were  examined  carefully  after  death.  In  fourteen 
there  were  decided  marks  of  inflammation  in  the  umbilical  arteries,  es- 
pecially those  portions  lying  along  the  urinary  bladder ;  in  several  cases 
the  peritoneum  over  the  arteries  was  much  injected,  and  in  three  adherent 
either  to  the  omentum  or  intestine  by  coagulable  lymph ;  the  coats  of  the 
arteries  were  thickened,  their  cavities  dilated  and  containing  dark  reddish- 
brown  or  greenish  puriform  matter,  always  fetid.  Sometimes  the  arterial 
tunica  interna  was  found  ulcerated  and  absent  in  places,  and  there  was 
spongy  thickening  of  the  subjacent  connective  tissue.  In  two  cases  the 
ulcerative  process  had  extended  from  the  tunica  interna  to  the  peritoneum, 
and  there  was  a  deposit  of  thick  ichorous  matter  around  the  ulcer ;  in 
one  case  both  arteries  were  so  softened  that  their  coats  were  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable, and  in  another  these  vessels  had  become  gangrenous.  The 
appearance  of  the  umbilicus  was  unchanged  in  four  cases;  in  ten  the 
fundus  was  red  and  filled  with  puriform  fluid,  which  quickly  reappeared 
when  removed,  and,  in  general,  shortly  before  death,  the  navel  presented 
a  greenish  color. 

According  to  Romberg,  Dr.  Scholler  made  post-mortem  examinations 
in  eighteen  cases  of  tetanus  infantum,  and  in  fifteen  found  inflammation 
of  the  umbilical  arteries.  These  vessels  were  swollen  near  the  bladder,  in 
one  case  to  the  diameter  of  four  lines,  and  were  found  to  contain  pus.  The 
lining  membrane  was  eroded  or  covered  with  an  albuminous  exudation. 
Both  arteries  were  not  always  equally  inflamed,  and  in  three  cases  only 
one  was  affected. 

Schneeman  found  minute  points  of  suppuration  in  the  umbilical  vein  in 
eight  cases  (HolscJier's  Anncden,  vol.  v,  p.  484,  1840),  and  pus  throughout 
the  course  of  this  vessel  in  one. 

The  observations  mentioned  above  were  made,  for  the  most  part,  in 
hospitals  on  the  Continent;  but  similar  observations  have  been  made  in 
private  practice.  M.  Boiran,  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  says  that  he  has 
found  in  every  case  inflammation  around  the  umbilicus  (Oazette  Medicale, 
Paris,  July  11th,  1841).  Dr.  John  Furlonge  (Edin,  Med.  and  Surg,  Jour., 
Jan.  1830),  who  resided  at  St.  John's,  Antigua,  attributes  the  disease  to 
improper  dressing  of  the  umbilicus.  The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by 
Mr.  Maxwell,  who  also  saw  the  disease  in  the  West  Indies  (Jamaica  Phys. 
Jour.,  copied  into  the  London  Lancet,  April  11th,  1855).  Dr.  Hansom 
states,  in  a  communication  to  Prof.  John  M.  Watson  (Nashville  Jour,  of 
Med.  and  Surg.,  June,  1851)  that  he  has  never  seen  a  case  of  tetanus  of  the 
new-born  in  which  the  umbilicus  was  healthy.  In  a  case  related  by  Robert 
S.  Baily,  in  the  Charleston  Med.  Jour,  and  Bev.,  Nov.  1848^  there  was  a 
hard  scab  on  one  side  of  the  umbilicus,  and  this  part  was  much  dbtended. 
A  discharge  followed  the  removal  of  the  scab,  and  the  child  recovered. 
In  a  favorable  case,  related  by  W.  B.  Lindsay,  in  the  N.  0.  Med.  and 
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Surg,  Jour,,  Sept.  1846,  the  umbilicus  was  tumid,  and  not  disposed  to 
heal.  Dr.  H.  O.  Wooten  (same  journal,  May,  1846)  attributes  the  dis- 
ease to  the  condition  of  the  umbilicus  and  umbilical  vessels,  and  states 
that  he  has  found  the  umbilicus  gangrenous.  In  a  case  related  in  the 
N.  0.  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour,,  May  Ist,  1853,  the  umbilical  vessels  were 
blocked  up  by  purulent  matter.  Robert  A.  Chime,  M.D.,  Brazoria,  Texas 
(N,  0,  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour,,  Sept.  1854),  believes  one  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease to  be  improper  tying  and  management  of  the  umbilical  cord,  by  which 
a  diseased  state  is  produced,  which  extends  to  the  umbilicus,  and  thence 
to  the  viscera.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
held  April  24th,  1850,  Dr.  Imlach  related  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  dark 
and  gangrenous  appearance  of  the  integument  around  the  umbilicus,  and 
the  peritoneum  underneath  was  also  dark,  but  not  inflamed ;  umbilical 
vein  healthy ;  a  little  fibrin  in  the  left  umbilical  artery ;  right  umbilical 
artery  much  diseased ;  its  two  inner  coats  apparently  destroyed,  and  in 
their  place  a  yellow  pultaceous  slough,  in  which  pus-globules  were  dis- 
covered with  the  microscope. 

It  is  evident  that  the  pathological  state  of  the  umbilicus  and  umbilical 
vessels  described  above,  and  which  has  been  noticed  by  so  many  observers 
in  different  countries,  cannot  result  from  the  tetanus.  It  is  possible  that 
the  puriform  substance  noticed  in  the  umbilical  vessels  was  disintegrated 
fibrin,  which  had  coagulated  at  the  time  of  ligation  of  the  cord,  and  the 
cells  seen  by  Dr.  Imlach  and  others  may  sometimes  have  been  white  cor- 
puscles still  remaining  from  the  stagnated  blood.  (  Virchow'a  Cellul,  Pathol,) 
Still,  the  evidences  of  inflammation,  in  at  least  a  part  of  the  cases  related 
above,  were  of  a  positive  character. 

The  belief  that  umbilical  lesions  sometimes  cause  tetanus  infantum  com- 
ports with  the  well-known  traumatic  causation  of  tetanus  in  the  adult. 
This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  which  will  appear  further  on  in 
our  remarks,  that  this  disease  of  the  new-born,  from  being  frequent  in  cer- 
tain localities,  has  become  infrequent  through  greater  care  in  dressing  and 
managing  the  umbilical  cord. 

But  there  are  cases  of  tetanus  infantum  in  which  there  is  no  disease  in 
or  about  the  umbilicus.  Dr.  Finckh,  of  Stuttgart,  examined  the  umbilical 
vessels  in  eleven  cases  without  discovering  any  pathological  change.  Dr. 
Samuel  B.  Labatt,  master  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  published  in 
the  Edin,  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour,,  April,  1819,  a  paper  entitled  "  An  In- 
quiry into  an  Alleged  Connection  between  Trismus  Nascentium  and  cer- 
tain Diseased  Appearances  in  the  Umbilicus."  This  paper  was  designed 
as  a  reply  to  the  essay  of  Dr.  Colles.  Dr.  Labatt  relates  several  cases  in 
which  there  was  no  disease  of  the  umbilicus  and  umbilical  vessels,  and 
others  in  which  the  disease  was  so  slight  that  it  probably  produced  no  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  health  of  the  child.  Dr.  James  Thompson,  who  spent 
considerable  time  in  the  tropical  regions,  says  {Edin.  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour,^ 
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Jan.  1822) :  "  I  have  myself  examiDed  nearly  forty  eases  of  infants  that 
have  sunk  under  this  complaint.  In  many  I  have  looked  at  no  other  part 
but  the  navel,  and  have  found  it  in  all  states ;  sometimes  perfectly  healed, 
especially  if  the  infants  had  lived  several  days ;  at  other  times  a  simple 
clean  wound.  When  death  occurred  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  the  wound 
was  frequently  in  a  raw  state.  I  never  yet  saw  it  in  a  sphacelated  condi- 
tion." This  writer  concludes  from  his  observations  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  cause  is  located  elsewhere  than  in  the  umbilicus  or  umbilical 
vessels.  In  the  Dvb,  Jour,  of  Med.  and  Chem,  Set,,  Jan.  1836,  Dr.  John 
Breen  remarks :  "  From  dissections  ...  we  have  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  peculiar  morbid  appearance  which  would  justify  us  in  offering 
any  explanation  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease.''  In  my  own  cases  there 
was  no  evidence  of  disease  of  the  umbilicus  or  umbilical  vessels  so  far  as 
could  be  ascertained  by  external  examination,  and  in  one  (No.  32)  a  care- 
ful post-mortem  examination  disclosed  no  lesion  of  these  parts. 

The  inference  from  the  above  observations  is  that,  although  umbilical 
disease  may  be  an  occasional,  probably  not  infrequent,  cause  of  tetanus  in- 
fantum, cases  occur  in  which  such  disease  is  not  present,  and  we  must  look 
for  the  cause  elsewhere.  From  the  nature  of  tetanus  infantum,  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis  has  been  from  time  to  time  examined  in  those  who  have  died  of 
this  malady,  and  occasionally  sufficient  cause  has  been  found  in  this  part  of 
the  system. 

I  have  alluded  in  another  connection  to  a  case  from  Billard,  in  which 
tetanic  rigidity  occurred  in  an  infant  three  days  old,  as  the  result  of  spinal 
meningitis.  That  tonic  spasms  not  infrequently  occur  in  older  children  in 
consequence  of  meningeal  inflammation  is  well  known,  and  in  some  of  the 
reported  epidemics  of  infantile  tetanus  meningitis  was  really  present,  and 
was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  tonic  spasms.  Such  an  epidemic  was  ob- 
served by  Professor  Cederschjold  in  Stockholm,  in  1834.  Within  a  few 
months  he  treated  forty-two  cases,  and,  in  addition  to  the  lesions  which 
are  known  to  result  from  tetanus,  there  was  found  in  the  bodies  examined 
a  plastic  exudation  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  Finckh,  of  Stuttgart,  made 
twenty  post-mortem  examinations  of  those  who  had  died  of  this  disease, 
and  in  nine  found  spinal  meningeal  inflammation. 

Meningitis  in  the  new-born  infant  is,  however,  rare,  and  we  must  regard 
it  as  an  exceptional  cause  of  tetanus. 

In  1846  there  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Drr  Sims,  then  practicing  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  a  paper  designed  to  show  that  tetanus  of  the  new- 
bom  is  produced  by  pressure  exerted  on  the  nervous  centre,  through  de- 
pression of  the  occipital  bone.  In  1848  the  same  writer  published  a  second 
paper,  also,  in  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sd.,  fully  enunciating  his  theory  as 
follows :  "  That  trbmus  neonatorum  is  a  disease  of  centric  origin  depending 
on  a  mechanical  pressure  exerted  on  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its  nerves ; 
that  this  pressure  is  the  result,  most  generally,  of  an  inward  displacement 
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of  the  occipital  bone,  often  very  perceptible,  but  sometimes  so  slight  as  to 
be  detected  with  difficulty;  that  this  displaced  condition  of  the  occiput  is 
one  of  the  fixed  physiological  laws  of  the  parturient  state ;  that  when  it 
persists  for  any  length  of  time  after  birth  it  becomes  a  pathological  con- 
dition,, capable  of  producing  all  the  symptoms  characterizing  trismus  neona- 
torum, which  are  instantly  relieved  simply  by  rectifying  this  abnormal  dis- 
placement, and  thereby  renK)ving  pressure  from  the  base  of  the  brain."  In 
both  papers  cases  are  narrated  in  support  of  this  theory,  but  there  are 
serious  objections  to  this  mode  of  explaining  the  occurrence  of  the  disease. 
In  the  first  place,  if  this  explanation  were  correct,  tetanus  ought  ordinarily 
to  occur  sooner,  for  the  occiput  is  as  much  depressed  previously,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  more  depressed  than  at  the  period  when  it  does  actually 
commence.  Pressure  on  the  medulla  would  certainly  be  followed  by  im- 
mediate and  marked  symptoms,  instead  of  an  immunity  for  four  or  five 
days. 

Again,  well-known  facts  in  reference  to  the  causation  of  tetanus  infantum 
conflict  with  Dr.  Sims's  theory,  as,  for  example,  epidemics  of  the  disease, 
its  prevalence  in  one  locality  and  absence  in  another,  although  no  particu- 
lar attention  is  given  to  the  position  of  the  infant,  the  diminution  of  the 
number  of  cases  by  greater  attention  to  cleanliness,  of  which  there  is 
abundant  proof.  Moreover,  there  are  many  reported  cases  of  this  disease 
at  the  commencement  of  which  there  was  no  perceptible  displacement  of 
the  occipital  bone. 

The  inequality  of  the  cranial  bones  often  observed  in  tetanus  infantum 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  explained  as  follows:  When  the  new-born 
infant  becomes  emaciated  the  volume  of  the  brain  is  diminished,  like  that 
of  the  trunk  or  limbs,  and  the  sinking  of  the  occipital  bone  simply  corre-- 
spends  with  tbe  amount  of  waste  in  the  cerebral  substance.  Whatever 
the  disease  in  the  young  infant,  if  there  is  much  emaciation,  the  parietal 
bones  will  usually  be  found  more  prominent  than  the  occipital.  Now,  in 
fatal  tetanus  infantum  emaciation  is  very  rapid ;  those  fleshy  and  plump, 
if  the  disease  do  not  speedily  end,  become  pinched  and  wrinkled.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  occipital  depression  should  be  regarded  as  a  result,  and 
not  cause,,  of  the  tetanus. 

Although  we  do  not  accept  the  theory  which  attributes  tetanus  infantum 
to  occipital  depression,  there  are  a  few  cases  on  record  in  which  it  was  ap- 
parently due  to  injury  of  the  head  received  at  birth.  Dr.  Sims  has  related 
one  such  case,  that  of  a  negro  infant.  The  mistress,  an  observing  lady, 
gave  to  Dr.  Sims  the  following  account  of  it:  Its  head  was -"mightily 

mashed The  bones  seemed  to  be  loose.     I  got  it  to  take  a  little 

boiled  milk  on  the  first  day ;  but  it  swallowed  very  little  and  very  badly, 
for  its  jaws  seemed  to  be  locked.  On  the  next  day  it  took  spasms  and  got 
stifl*  all  over ;  its  hands  were  shut  up  tight,  and  its  arms  were  bent  up  so 
(she  placed  her  forearms  at  right  angles).    Every  time  I  touched  it  the 
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spasm  would  get  worse  all  over,  screwiDg  up  its  face  till  it  was  the  ugliest 
thing  in  the  world ;  and  when  the  spasms  wore  off  it  looked  as  well  as  any 
other  new-born  baby.  But  then  the  stiffness  never  left  it,  and  the  spasms 
kept  coming  and  going  till  it  died."     It  lived  two  days. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  description  given  by  the  mistress,  that  this  was  a 
case  of  tetanus  commencing  at  or  so  soon  after  birth  that  it  seemed  almost 
congenital.  The  apparent  cause  was  injury  of  the  head,  occurring  in  con- 
sequence of  protracted  birth,  the  infant  being  resuscitated  with  difficulty 
after  several  minutes. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Sutton  published  a  similar  case  in  the  Nashville  Jour,  of  Med. 
and  Surg.f  April,  1853.  The  infant  at  birth  was  apparently  dead,  but 
was  resuscitated  so  as  to  live  eighteen  hours  in  a  state  of  tetanic  rigidity. 
In  cases  in  which  tetanus  begins  at  birth,  doubtless,  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis  is  in  some  way  affected  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  post-mortem  examina- 
tions, the  exact  nature  of  the  lesion  is  uncertain. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that* in  this  disease,  as  in  eclampsia,  the  cause 
in  different  cases  may  be  entirely  distinct.  Dr.  James  Johnson,  many 
years  ago,  expressed  his  belief  in  the  multiplicity  of  causes,  and  he  had 
b6en  a  careful  and  intelligent  observer  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  causes  may  be  arranged  in  two  groups,  one  external,  the  other  in- 
ternal. In  the  first  group  should  be  placed  imperfect  ventilation,  personal 
and  domiciliary  uncleanliness,  and  atmospheric  vicissitudes;  in  the  second 
group,  so  far  as  ascertained,  inflammation  of  the  umbilicus  and  umbilical 
vessels,  meningitis,  and,  rarely,  injury  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  during 
birth. 

The  lesions  resulting  from  tetanus  infantum  pertain  chiefly  to  the  circu- 
latory system.  In  the  cases  examined  by  Professor  Cederschjold,  of  Stock- 
holm, already  alluded  to,  the  meningeal  and  cerebral  vessels,  and  those  of 
the  spinal  cord,  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  large  vessels  connected 
with  the  heart,  were  distended  with  blood. 

Finckh  made  post-mortem  inspection  of  twenty  cases  in  the  Stuttgart 
Hospital,  the  bodies,  at  death,  having  been  placed  on  their  faces,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  deceptive  appearance  from  the  gravitation  of  blood.  In 
four  there  was  no  appreciable  alteration  in  the  spinal  cord  or  its  mem- 
branes. In  the  remaining  sixteen  there  was  eflusion  of  blood,  in  consid- 
erable quantity,  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord,  between  the  bony 
walls  and  the  dura  mater.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  there  was 
spinal  meningeal  inflammation  in  nine  of  the  sixteen,  though  the  extrava- 
sation did  not,  probably,  result  from  the  inflammation,  but  from  the 
tetanus.  The  blood  in  Finckh's  cases  was  very  dark,  sometimes  fluid,  at 
other  times  coagulated.  In  one  case  there  was  no  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  In  the  remaining  nineteen,  more  or 
less  extravasated  blood  was  found  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  in  its 
interior.    The  substance  of  the  brain  was  healthy,  as  also  its  membranes, 
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except  the  congestioD.  The  only  abnormal  appearance  observed  in  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  was  strong  contraction  of  some  portion  of 
the  intestinal  tube  in  five  cases.  Dr.  West  says :  "  The  most  frequent 
post-mortem  appearance  in  these  cases  " — referring  to  tetanus  infantum — 
"  and  that  which  I  found  in  the  bodies  of  all  the  four  children  whom  I 
observed,  consists  of  effusion  of  blood,  either  fluid  or  coagulated,  into  the 
cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  theca  of  the  cord.  Conjoined  with  this 
there  is  generally  a  congested  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  spinal  arachnoid, 
and  sometimes  an  effusion  of  blood  or  serum  into  its  cavity.  The  signs 
of  congestion  about  the  head  are  less  constant,  though  much  oftener  pres- 
ent than  absent,  and  sometimes  existing  in  an  extreme  degree;  whiler  in 
one  instance  I  found  not  merely  a  highly  congested  state  of  the  cerebral 
vessels,  but  also  an  effusion  of  blood,  in  considerable  quantity,  between 
the  skull  and  dura  mater,  and  also  a  slighter  effusion  into  the  arachnoid 
cavity."  Dr.  Weber,  of  Kiel,  also  placed  infants  who  had  died  of  tetanus 
on  their  faces,  and,  without  exception,  fouod  injection  of  the  capillaries  of 
the  cord  and  spinal  meninges,  and  extravasation  of  blood.  M.  Matus- 
zynski,  according  to  Bouchut,  "  has  observed  effusions  of  blood,  of  variable 
quantity,  in  the  cerebral  pia  mater,  in  the  ventricles,  and  in  the  choroid 
plexuses,  with  considerable  injection  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  He 
has  also  seen  serous  infiltration  beneath  the  arachnoid,  and  serous  effusion 
into  the  ventricles,  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  the  consistence  of  the 
cerebral  substance."  In  two  cases  examined  by  myself  there  was  intense 
injection  of  the  cerebral  meninges  and  of  the  meninges  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  spine,  but  no  extravasation  was  noticed.  The  spinal  canal  was  not 
opened.  In  a  third  case,  in  which  the  spinal  canal  was  opened,  there  was 
extravasation  in  addition  to  the  congestion ;  this  was  especially  observed 
along  the  spinal  theca. 

Dr.  H.  O.  Wooten  (N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  May,  1846)  states  that 
he  has  made  several  post-mortem  examinations,  and  has  found  the  patho- 
logical appearances  as  unifoim  as  in  any  other  disease,  as  follows  :  ''  En- 
gorgement of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  meninges  lining  the 
base  of  the  brain,  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  spinal  marrow ;  liver  con- 
gested." 

In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Imlach  before  the  Ediu.  Obst  Soc,  April  24th, 
1850,  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs  was  healthy,  the  posterior  portion  con- 
gested, and  containing  many  dark  points ;  heart  and  liver  healthy ;  small 
intestines  of  a  light-brown  color ;  stomach  and  large  intestines  pale ;  there 
had  been  umbilical  haemorrhage. 

Romberg  states  that  he  found  in  a  child,  whose  death  occurred  from  this 
disease,  such  intense  congestion  of  the  veins  and  sinuses  of  the  brain,  that 
a  slight  touch,  and  the  removal  of  the  cranial  bones,  produced  extravasa- 
tion of  the  partly  coagulated  and  partly  fluid  blood.    Dr.  SchoUer,  on  the 
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Other  hand,  found  actual  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  spinal  canal  in  only 
one  case  in  eighteen. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  observations,  that  tetanus  of  the  infant  is  ordi- 
narily accompanied  by  great  passive  congestion,  which  is  especially  marked 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  that  frequently  extravasations  occur  from 
the  distended  capillaries.  The  embarrassment  of  respiration  and  the  re- 
tarded circulation  of  blood  consequent  on  the  tetanic  rigidity  afford  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  this  state  of  the  vessels. 

Symptoms. — In  many  cases  premonitory  symptoms  are  absent,  or  are  so 
slight  as  to  escape  notice.  Sometimes  there  is  a  degree  of  fretful ness  pre- 
viously, but  no  more  than  is  often  observed  in  those  who  continue  in  good 
health.  The  first  symptom  which  alarms  the  parents,  and  shows  the  grave 
nature  of  the  commencing  disease,  is  inability  to  nurse,  or  evident  pain  and 
hesitation  in  nursing.  Commencing  with  rigidity  of  the  masseters,  the 
disease  gradually  extends  to  the  other  voluntary  muscles,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  as  well  as  of  the  trunk,  are  in- 
volved. Persistent  muscular  contraction,  which  is  the  pathognomonic  fea- 
ture of  infantile  tetanus,  is  developed  not  fully  in  the  beginning,  but  by 
degrees  in  each  affected  muscle,  so  that  it  is  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  seve- 
ral hours,  perhaps  even  a  day,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  rigidity  is  at- 
tained. Therefore,  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  limbs  can  be 
bent,  and  the  jaws  pressed  open,  more  readily  than  at  a  subsequent  stage, 
though  with  manifest  pain  to  the  infant. 

During  the  period  of  maximum  rigidity,  the  jaws  are  fixed  almost  im- 
movably, oft«n  with  a  little  interspace  between  them,  against  which  the 
tongue  presses,  and  in  which  frothy  saliva  collects.  The  head  is  thrown 
backward  and  held  in  a  fixed  position  by  the  stiffness  of  the  cervical  mus- 
cles. The  forearms  are  flexed  ;  the  thumbs  are  thrown  across  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  and  are  firmly  clenched  by  the  fingers ;  the  thighs  are  drawn 
towards  the  trunk ;  the  great  toes  are  adducted,  and  the  other  toes  flexed. 
Occasionally  opisthotonos  results  from  the  extreme  contraction  of  the  dorsal 
and  posterior  cervical  muscles.  The  infant  can  sometimes  be  raised  with- 
out any  yielding  of  the  muscles,  by  one  hand  under  the  occiput  and  the 
other  under  the  heels. 

The  rigidity  is  liable  to  variation  in  its  intensity,  even  after  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  disease.  If  the  infant  is  quiet,  especially  if  asleep,  the 
muscles  are  partially  relaxed  to  such  an  extent,  sometimes  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  complaint,  that  the  features  have  a  placid  and  natural  ex- 
pression, though  only  for  a  short  time.  There  are  frequent  exacerbations 
in  the  muscular  contraction,  sometimes  occurring  without  any  apparent 
cause,  and  sometimes  produced  by  anything  which  excites  or  disturbs  the 
child.  Attempts  to  open  the  lips  or  jaws,  or  eyelids,  or  to  bend  the  limbs, 
blowing  on  the  face,  or  even  the  crawling  of  a  fly  upon  it,  occasions  the 
paroxysm. 
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During  the  paroxysm  the  eyelids  are  forcibly  compressed,  as  well  as 
the  lips,  which  are  either  drawn  in  or  are  pouting ;  the  forehead  and 
cheeks  are  thrown  into  wrinkles,  and  the  physiognomy  is  indicative  of 
great  suflTeriug.  The  unnatural  positions  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  which 
result  from  the  muscular  contraction,  are  increased  for  the  moment;  the 
head  is  more  forcibly  thrown  back,  and  the  limbs  more  strongly  flexed. 
The  muscular  movements  which  occur  during  the  paroxysms  are  some- 
times described  as  clonic  spasms.  There  is  indeed  occasionally  some 
quivering  of  the  limbs,  and  yet,  as  I  have  on  different  occasions  noticed, 
so  far  from  the  muscular  action  being  a  clonic  spasm,  it  possesses  a  tonic 
character,  which  is  at  times  intensified.  In  fatal  cases  the  paroxysms 
occur  more  and  more  frequently  until  the  period  of  collapse. 

The  crying  of  the  child  affected  by  tetanus  is  never  loud,  however  great 
the  suffering.  It  is  variously  described  by  writers  as  "  whimpering "  or 
"  whining."  It  is  of  this  suppressed  character  in  consequence  of  the  rigid 
state  of  the  respiratory  muscles  and  their  imperfect  movement. 

During  the  exacerbation  respiration  is  suspended,  or  so  imperfect,  and 
the  circulation  so  retarded,  that  the  surface  becomes  of  a  deep  red,  almost 
livid,  color.  Sometimes  epistaxis  occurs,  affording  partial  relief  to  the 
congestion,  and  sometimes,  though  less  frequently,  the  blood  forces  itself 
from  the  congested  liver  along  the  umbilical  vein,  and  escapes  from 
the  umbilicus.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  occurrence  of  meningeal 
apoplexy. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respiration  varies  in  different  cases,  and 
at  different  stages  of  the  same  case.  They  are  often  somewhat  accelerated, 
but  at  other  times  are  natural,  or  are  even  slower  than  in  health. 

While  the  appetite  of  the  infant,  to  appearance,  is  not  diminished,  the 
pain  which  it  experiences  in  nursing  is  such  that  alimentation  is  neces- 
sarily deficient.  It  can  be  fed  with  a  spoon  for  a  time  after  it  ceases  to 
take  food  in  the  natural  way,  but  artificial  feeding  soon  fails.  The  milk 
placed  in  its  mouth  is  in  great  part  pressed  back  through  the  violence  of 
the  spasm  which  is  induced  by  the  attempt  to  feed  it. 

In  consequence  of  imperfect  nutrition,  the  infant  rapidly  wastes  away. 
There  is  no  other  disease  except  the  diarrhoeal  affections  in  which  emacia- 
tion is  so  rapid.  In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Lindsay  in  the  N,  0. 
Med,  Jour,,  Sept.  1846,  the  record  states  that  "the  infant  was  fat  three 
days  before,  but  was  now  emaciated."  Rombeirg,  who  saw  tetanus  infantum 
in  European  hospitals,  and  Dr.  Robert  H.  Chinn,  of  Texas  {N,  0,  Med.  and 
Surg,  Jour,,  Sept.  1854),  both  speak  of  the  rapid  emaciation.  The  trunk 
and  extremities  lose  their  fulness,  and  the  features  become  pinched.  Several 
observers  have  noticed  the  appearance  of  miliaria  in  this  reduced  state  of 
system,  especially  around  the  shoulders,  and  sometimes  a  decidedly  icteric 
hue  appears  on  the  skin. 

The  condition  of  the  bowels  is  not  uniform.    They  may  be  relaxed, 
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particularly  if  the  disease  is  due  to  some  irritation  in  them ;  in  other  cases 
the  stools  are  natural  or  constipated. 

It  is  ofleu  difficult  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  eyes,  since  attempts  to 
open  the  eyelids  bring  on  spasms  and  cause  firm  compression  of  the  lids 
against  each  other.  According  to  Sir  Henry  Holland,  one  of  the  first 
symptoms  which  occurred  in  cases  on  the  island  of  Heimacy,  was  strabismus, 
with  rolling  of  the  eyes.  But  this  statement  must  be  received  with  caution, 
since  these  cases  were  not  seen  by  any  physician,  and  the  information  was 
obtained  from  the  parents  and  priests.  If  true,  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
disease  in  Heimacy  would  seem  to  be  located  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 
Contraction  of  the  pupils  commonly  occurs  in  the  stage  of  collapse. 

Mode  of  Death. — Death  in  infantile  tetanus  may  occur  from  apnoea 
in  the  paroxysms,  from  extreme  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  or 
apoplexy ;  and,  lastly,  it  may  occur  from  exhaustion.  The  last  mode  is, 
probably,  the  most  frequent. 

Prognosis. — All  writers  till  recently  agree  that  tetanus  of  the  infant 
rarely  terminates  favorably.  Cullen  attributes  the  ignorance  of  physi- 
cians in  regard  to  this  disease  to  the  fact  that  it  is  so  little  amenable  to 
treatment,  that  they  are  not  usually  summoned  to  attend  those  affected 
with  it.  In  the  island  of  Heimacy,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  eases, 
occurring  during  a  series  of  years  about  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  not  one  survived ;  and  in  the  same  locality,  at  a  more  recent 
period,  according  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Schleisner  already  alluded  to,  sixty- 
four  per  cent.  died.  Similar  statements  in  regard  to  the  mortality  of 
tetanus  infantum  are  given  by  physicians  in  the  Southern  States.  Dr. 
H.  O.  Wooten,  of  Alabama,  says  (N.  0,  Med,  Jour,,  May,  1846)  that  he 
has  "  never  seen  a  decided  case  of  tetanus  nascentium  that  did  not  prove 
fatal ;  .  .  .  and  that  it  is  very  generally  deemed  useless  to  call  in  medical 
aid  after  the  initiatory  symptoms  are  well  declared."  Mr.  Maxwell,  speak- 
ing in  reference  to  the  West  Indies,  says  {Jamaica  Phys,  Jour,,  copied  into 
the  London  Lancet,  April  11th,  1835) :  "  From  observations  which  I  have 
made  for  a  series  of  years,  ...  I  found  that  the  depopulating  influence 
of  trismus  nascentium  was  not  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent.  It  scarcely 
has  a  parallel  within  the  bills  of  mortality."  Dr.  D.  B.  Nailer  {N.  0. 
Med,  Jour,,  Nov.  1846)  says :  "  About  two-thirds  of  the  deaths  among  the 
negro  children  are  from  this  disease,  and  so  uniformly  fatal  is  it,  that  a 
physician  is  never  sent  for." 

Yet  death  does  not  always  result.  Eight  of  the  forty  cases  in  my  col- 
lection recovered ;  but  a  correct  opinion  cannot  be  formed  from  this  of  the 
actual  ratio  of  favorable  to  unfavorable  cases,  since  favorable  cases  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  published.  In  the  history  of  these  eight  cases,  two 
interesting  facts  are  noticed,  which,  when  present,  may  serve  as  a  ground 
for  hope  of  a  successful  termination.  These  were,  the  age  at  which  the 
disease  began,  and  fluctuation  in  the  symptoms.    With  two  exceptions,  the 
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infaDts  who  recovered  were  about  a  week  old  when  the  initiatory  symptoms 
appeared,  and  there  were  fluctuations  in  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms ; 
whereas,  fatal  cases  ordinarily  grow  progressively  worse.  Yet,  in  favorable 
cases,  the  symptoms  are  never  so  8evei:e  as  they  become  in  a  few  hours  in 
those  who  succumb. 

Duration  in  Fatal  Cases. — Of  eighteen  cases  observed  by  Finckh  in 
the  Stuttgart  Hospital,  fifteen  died  in  two  days,  two  in  five  days,  and  one 
in  seven  days.  During  the  epidemic  in  the  Stockholm  hospitals,  in  1834, 
where  forty-two  cases  were  treated,  the  disease  seldom  lasted  more  than 
two  days.  Romberg  says :  "  It  generally  lasts  from  two  to  four  days,  but 
its  duration  is  at  times  limited  at  from  eight  to  twenty-four  hours,  and 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  it  extends  from  five  to  nine  days." 

In  thirty-one  fatal  cases  in  my  collection,  in  which  the  duration  is  men- 
tioned— 

One  lived 8  hours. 

Eleven  others  lived 1  day  or  less. 

Twelve  lived 2  days. 

Four         " 8    " 

Three       " 4    " 

Both  Underwood,  who  published  a  little  treatise  on  d.iseases  of  children, 
in  1789,  and  Dr.  Elsasser  at  a  more  recent  date,  record  fatal  cases  which 
were  unusually  protracted.  The  one  described  by  Underwood  was  treated 
in  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  and,  although  all  the  others  treated  in 
this  institution  died  by  the  third  day,  this  lived  six  weeks ;  but  it  is  sug- 
gested by  the  author,  that  death  was  due  in  part  to  some  other  afiection. 
The  child  treated  by  Elsasser  lived  thirty-one  days. 

Duration  in  Favorable  Cases. — In  the  eight  favorable  cases  in  my 
collection,  the  duration  of  the  disease,  reckoned  from  the  time  when  the 
infant  ceased  nursing  till  it  began  again,  was  as  follows :  In  one  case,  Iwo 
days ;  in  one,  a  few  days ;  in  one,  fourteen  days ;  in  two,  fifteen  days ;  in 
one,  twenty-eight  da3rs ;  in  one,  twenty-one  days ;  and  in  the  remaining 
case,  about  five  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — To  one  who  has  seen  this  disease  in  the  new-bom,  or  is 
familiar  with  its  symptoms,  diagnosis  is  easy.  The  symptoms  which  possess 
diagnostic  value  are  more  manifest  and  reliable  than  in  most  other  infan- 
tile afiections.  Permanent  rigidity  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  with  tem- 
porary exacerbations,  such  as  have  been  described  above,  which  are  induced 
by  any  cause  which  disturbs  the  infant — as  attempts  to  open  the  mouth  or 
eyelids — is  pathogpomonic. 

Preventive  Treatment. — ^While  tetanus  infantum,  if  fully  developed, 
is  ordinarily  fatal,  in  spite  of  any  remedial  measures  heretofore  used,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  and  value  of  preventive  measures,  when  prop- 
erly employed.  This  was  shown  by  the  great  reduction  in  mortality  in 
the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  through  the  thorough  ventilation  introduced 
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by  Dr.  Clarke.  Dr.  Meriwether,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  says  (Amer,  Jour, 
of  Med,  Sci.f  April,  1864) :  "  When  the  disease  appears  endemically  on  a 
plantation,  it  may  be  arrested  by  having  the  negro  houses  whitewashed 
with  lime,  inside  and  out;  by  raising  the  floors  above  the  ground;  by 
removing  all  filth  from  under  and  about  the  houses ;  by  particular  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness  in  the  bedding  and  clothes  of  the  mother ;  and  in  the 
dressing  of  the  child,  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  matter  from  the  umbilicus 
lying  long  in  contact  with  the  skin."  Many  physicians,  especially  in  the 
Southern  States,  speak  confidently  of  care  in  dressing  the  cord,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  umbilicus,  as  a  means  of  prevention.  In  the  N.  0.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.,  July,  1853,  Dr.  Grafton  says  that  he  has  "  never  known  the 
disease  to  occur  in  any  child  whose  navel  had  the  turpentine  dressing." 
He  uses  turpentine  as  follows :  "  At  the  first  time,  a  few  drops  of  the 
undiluted  turpentine  are  applied  immediately  to  the  umbilicus  around  the 
cord,  and  it  is  anointed  at  every  succeeding  dressing,  the  turpentine  being 
diluted  one-half  or  two-thirds  with  olive  oil,  lard,  or  fresh  butter."  This 
use  of  turpentine  has  also  been  recommended  by  other  practitioners  in  the 
warm  regions. 

Dr.  John  Furlonge,  of  St.  John's,  Antigua,  believes  {Edin.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.,  Jan.  1830)  that  no  case  would  occur  with  the  following  treat- 
ment :  *'  The  cord,  when  divided,  should  be  wrapped  in  clean  linen.  Every 
night,  for  two  weeks,  one  or  two  drops  of  tinct.  opii  and  spts.  viui,  equal 
parts,  should  be  given,  and  castor  oil,  with  a  little  magnesia,  every  morn- 
ing. The  child  must  be  washed  in  tepid  water  every  morning,  and  the 
funis  dressed."  If  this  treatment  is  attended  by  the  success  which  is 
claimed  for  it  by  Dr.  Furlonge,  so  great  care  in  dressing  the  cord  is  cer- 
tainly well  repaid  in  localities,  as  at  Antigua,  where  a  large  proportion  of 
the  infants  die  of  tetanus. 

Some  experienced  observers  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  is  possible  to 
ward  off  tetanus  infantum  after  the  occurrence  of  premonitory  symptoms. 
Dr.  Dowell  says  {Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sci.,  January,  1863):  "Some 
with  slight  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  have  recovered  without  any  trouble 
by  being  put  into  a  mustard-bath,  washed  clean,  and  put  in  a  clean  and 
well- ventilated  cabin." 

Treatment. — In  considering  the  effect  of  medicinal  agents  which  have 
been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  infantile  tetanus,  the  great  difficulty 
which  the  child  experiences  in  swallowing  should  be  borne  in  mind.  With- 
out care,  a  considerable  part  of  the  dose  is  lost  by  the  spasm  of  the  muscles 
of  deglutition,  which  ordinarily  occurs  when  the  spoon  is  placed  in  the 
mouth,  so  that,  unless  special  attention  is  given  to  this  matter,  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  prescribed  dose  is  fully  administered. 

The  treatment  employed  by  different  physicians  has  been  very  diverse. 
Antiphlogistic  remedies  were  prescribed  by  Finckh,  but  every  case  so 
treated  was  fatal.    He  states  that  whenever  blood  was  abstracted,  even  in 
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small  quantities,  the  symptoms  were  aggravated.     The  same  result  has 
followed  depletory  measures  in  the  practice  of  other  physicians. 

The  internal  remedies  which  have  been  most  frequently  prescribed  are 
opiates  and  antispasmodics.  Furlonge,  in  a  favorable  case,  gave  lauda- 
num, in  doses  of  one  drop  every  three  hours,  alternately  with  two  grains 
of  Dover's  powder.  Woodworth  also  gave  one-drop  doses  of  laudanum  i 
Eberle,  one-sixth  of  a  drop  hourly.  The  opiate  has  generally  been  given 
in  combination  with  an  antispasmodic.  The  Dover's  powder,  given  every 
three  hours  by  Furlonge,  was  combined  with  five  grains  of  sulphate  of 
zinc.  The  hourly  doses  of  laudanum,  by  Eberle,  were  combined  with  six 
drops  of  tincture  of  asafoetida. 

When  ansesthetics  began  to  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  it 
was  believed  that  they  would  be  especially  useful  in  cases  of  tetanus. 
Accordingly  chloroform  has  been  used  in  tetanus  in  the  infant,  with  the 
effect  of  controlling  the  spasms  during  the  time  of  its  use,  but  without 
curing  the  disease.  In  Case  7  in  our  first  table  it  was  employed  several 
times,  but  apparently  without  delaying  the  fatal  result.  The  editor  of  the 
New  Orhavs  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  states,  in  the  May  issue  of  that 
periodical  for  1853,  that  he  has  used  chloroform  in  tetanus  infantum,  with 
the  effect,  he  believes,  of  prolonging  life.  Ansesthetics  certainly  relieve 
the  sufiering  of  the  infant,  and  on  this  account,  even  if  they  do  not  pro- 
long life,  their  judicious  employment  seems  proper. 

The  remedy  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  far  preferable  to  all  others,  is  hy- 
drate of  chloral.  Since  the  introduction  of  this  agent  into  therapeutics, 
it  has  been  employed  by  several  physicians  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease 
with  so  good  a  result  that  it  will  probably  supersede  all  other  medicines 
for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Widerhofer,  of  Vienna,  states  that  he  has  saved 
six  out  of  ten  or  twelve  by  the  use  of  chloral  (London  Lancet,  March  18th, 
1871).  He  prescribes  it  in  doses  of  one  to  two  grains  by  the  mouth,  or, 
if  there  is  great  diflBculty  in  swallowing,  two  to  four  grains  by  the  rectum. 
Dr.  F.  Auchenthales  relates  a  case  {Jahrb.  /.  KinderheiL,  N.  S.,  IV)  in 
which  he  gave  even  six-grain  doses,  and  in  nine  days  the  disease  had  en- 
tirely disappeared.  I  have  employed  hydrate  of  chloral  in  only  one  case 
of  tetanus  infantum,  giving  it  in  half-grain  doses,  every  two  hours,  except 
when  there  was  profound  sleep.  The  disease  was  fully  developed,  aud  the 
symptoms  severe  when  I  was  called.  I  did  not  believe  that  the  infant 
with  the  old  remedies  would  live  more  than  two  days,  but  by  the  chloral 
life  was  prolonged  nearly  one  week.  Moreover,  by  the  use  of  chloral  the 
suffering  of  the  infant  is  greatly  diminished. 

The  administration  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  required  at  short  intervals 
on  account  of  the  rapid  emaciation  and  great  prostration. 

Local  treatment  directed  to  the  umbilicus  in  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  evidence  of  inflammation  of  the  umbilicus  or  umbilical  vessels  should 
not  be  neglected.     Vesication  of  the  umbilicus,  and  *  the  application  of 
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poultices  to  it,  have  been  followed  by  unquestionable  benefit,  if  we  may 
believe  the  statement  of  some  physicians  who  have  made  use  of  these 
measures.  Dr.  Merriwether,  of  Alabama,  says,  if  there  is  no  improve- 
ment from  the  medicine  which  he  orders,  he  applies  a  blister,  larger  than 
a  dollar,  to  the  umbilicus,  and  with  this  treatment  the  child  generally  im- 
proves ;  a  remarkable  statement,  since  so  few  improve  at  all. 

A  warm  foot-bath,  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours,  and.  stimulating 
embrocations  along  the  spine,  are  proper  adjuvants  to  the  treatment 
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Young  children  are  liable  to  temporary  suspension  of  respiration,  in- 
duced by  violent  emotions,  especially  by  anger.  In  the  midst  of  their 
excitement,  while  they  are  crying  or  screaming,  their  breath  is  suddenly 
held,  as  if  from  tonic  spasm  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  In  a  few  seconds 
respiration  returns  and  is  natural.  There  is  no  stridulous  inspiration  or 
other  unusual  sound,  and  there  is  no  apparent  ill  effect,  unless  occasionally 
a  degree  of  languor.  External  convulsions,  which  seem  to  be  threaten- 
ing, seldom  occur,  and  when  they  do,  are  ordinarily  mild.  Some  writers 
consider  dentition  the  predisposing  cause  of  this  arrest  of  respiration,  by 
inducing  a  sensitive  state  of  the  nervous  system.  Such  an  effect  of  den- 
tition is  possible,  but  certainly  many  infants  are  affected  in  this  manner 
before  the  age  of  dentition. 

A  much  more  serious  state,  and  one  which  is  recognized  as  a  true  dis- 
ease, is  that  variously  designated  by  writers  as  internal  convulsions,  spasm 
of  the  glottis,  child-crowing,  laryngismus  stridulus,  etc.  Manifest  diflS- 
culties  attend  the  investigation  of  the  pathological  state  in  this  disease. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  not  precisely  the  same  in  all  cases. 
That  there  is,  during  the  paroxysms,  tonic  or  clonic  spasm  of  more  or 
fewer  of  the  respiratory  muscles  is  inferred  not  only  from  the  symptoms 
pertaining  to  the  respiratory  apparatus,  but  from  the  fact  that  in  severe 
cases  there  are  often  spasms  of  the  external  muscles,  as  those  of  the  limbs 
and  face.  Usually,  also,  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs  indicate  spas- 
modic contractions  of  the  motor  muscles  of  the  eyes.  The  occurrence  of 
these  contractions  in  parts  that  are  visible  justifies  the  belief  that  they 
occur  in  other  parts  which  are  concealed  from  view,  especially  as  the 
characteristic  symptoms  cannot  be  readily  explained  except  on  this  suppo- 
sition.    Trousseau  says:  '' Internal  convulsions  consist,  then,  principally 
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in  a  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the  respiratory  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
men and  chest ;  but  it  occurs,  also,  that  the  muscles  pertaining  to  the 
larynx  are  affected  with  spasm  at  the  same  time  with  these."  Rilliet  and 
Barthez  conclude  from  the  symptoms  that  the  "  heart  is  not  always  a 
stranger  to  this  internal  convulsion,  which,  perhaps,  prolongs  itself  even 
to  the  intestines."  The  muscles  of  the  pharynx  appear  to  be  involved,  in 
some  cases,  as  well  as  those  of  respiration,  rendering  deglutition  difficult. 
In  one  form  of  internal  convulsions,  namely,  that  which  b  principally 
referred  to  by  writers,  there  is  not  complete  arrest  of  respiration,  but  the 
inspirations,  during  the  paroxysm,  are  difficult  and  are  attended  by  a 
stridulous  noise.  Again,  the  respiration  may  cease  entirely,  but  when  it 
commences  it  is  stridulous,  and  difficult  for  a  few  inspirations.  In  still 
another  form  of  the  disease  respiration  ceases,  but  there  is  no  symptom  or 
sign  indicative  of  glottic  spasm  or  of  an  obstacle  to  the  ingress  of  air ; 
the  inspirations  which  succeed  the  paroxysm  are  easy  and  noiseless.  It 
has  been  suggested  that,  in  these  cases,  there  is  paralysis  rather  than 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  but  the  symptoms  may 
be  explained  in  accordance  with  the  commonly  accepted  opinion,  namely, 
that  there  is  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  and,  perhaps,  of  certain  muscles 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  while  the  laryngeal  muscles  are  not  affected. 
M.  Herard,  indeed,  who  has  written  one  of  the  best  monographs  on  in- 
ternal convulsions,  describes  three  forms  of  the  disease,  according  to  the 
supposed  location  of  the  spasm,  namely,  laryngeal,  diaphragmatic,  and 
another,  which  consists  of  a  blending  of  the  two. 

Internal  convulsions  are  not  frequent  in  this  country ;  they  are  rare 
in  France,  more  frequent  in  Germany,  and  quite  common  in  England. 
They  occur,  with  few  exceptions,  before  the  age  of  two  years.  Dr.  West 
observed  thirty-one  cases  under  the  age  of  two  years,  and  only  six  above 
that  age. 

Causes. — ^The  causes  of  internal  convulsions  are  not  fully  ascertained. 
Most  observers  have  remarked  the  relative  frequency  of  the  disease  during 
the  period  of  dentition,  and  it  is  probable  that  dental  evolution  does  ope- 
rate as  a  cause,  by  rendering  the  uervous  system  more  impressible. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  has  been  attributed  to  enlargement  of  the  thymus 
gland,  and  also  to  enlargement  of  the  cervical  and  bronchial  glands.  It 
is  presumed  that  this  effect  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  these  glands  on  the 
par  vagum,  or  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
there  is  no  such  enlargement  of  the  thymus  gland  which  could  possibly 
produce  glottic  spasm,  or  any  other  form  of  internal  convulsions  at  the 
age  at  which  these  convulsions  commonly  occur.  This  gland  is  largest  in 
the  new-born,  and  having  no  function  atler  birth,  it  gradually  becomes 
atrophied.  If  enlarged  thymus  could  produce  glottic  spasm,  it  would 
certainly  occur  most  frequently  in  the  new-bom.  Abnormal  development 
of  the  thymus  gland  was  the  only  assignable  cause  of  atelectasis  in  two 
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iDfants  who  died  soon  after  birth,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  ease  in  which  a 
convulsive  attack  was  referable  to  this  cause.  M.  Herard  examined  the 
thymus  gland  in  six  children  who  died  of  internal  convulsions,  and  in 
sixty  who  died  of  other  affections,  and  was  not  able  to  discover  in  its 
condition  any  causative  relation  to  this  disease.  Indeed,  cases  have  been 
reported  in  which  the  thymus  had  undergone  more  than  its  usual  atrophy 
at  the  time  when  the  convulsions  occurred  (Hasse).  Enlargements  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pneumogastric  or  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  may  possibly  give  rise  to  glottic  spasm,  but  this  is  doubt- 
less an  infrequent  cause,  if  it  be  a  cause  at  all,  since  these  glands  are  often 
greatly  enlarged  in  strumous  and  tubercular  diseases  without  such  a  result. 
According  to  Dr.  Jacobi  (N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Med.,  Jan.  1860) :  "  In  some 
cases,  described  by  Dr.  Friedleben,  a  congenital  hypertrophy  of  the  thy- 
roid gland  has  probably  been  the  cause  of  laryngismus.  The  patients 
were  new-born  infants  of  normal  development,  and  bom  by  normal  labors. 
There  were  no  constitutional  causes  of  the  disease,  but  a  remarkable  vas- 
cular swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Whenever  the  swelling  increased, 
the  veins  of  the  face  and  head  increased  in  size  also,  the  face  grew  livid 
and  the  extremities  and  spinal  column  exhibited  slight  tonic  convulsions. 
The  recurrent  nerves  were  entirely  surrounded  by  the  glandular  tissue, 
their  neurilemma  looked  unusually  red,  and  their  functions  were  probably 
injured  during  the  occasional  swelling  taking  place  during  lifetime." 

The  cause  is  occasionally  located  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Thus  Dr. 
Coley  relates  a  case  in  which  an  exostosis  arising  from  the  internal  surface 
of  the  occipital  bone  pressed  upon  the  cerebellum,  while  nothing  abnormal 
was  discovered  in  other  organs.  There  are  also  striking  examples  in  which 
the  cause  was  located  in  the  spinal  cord.  Thus  Marshall  Hall  relates  the 
following  case  communicated  to  him.  A  child  with  spina  bifida  was  at- 
tacked with  croup-like  convulsions,  whenever  it  lay  so  as  to  press  on  the 
tumor. 

Internal  convulsions  also  frequently  occur  in  rachitic  softening  or  de- 
formity of  the  calvarium,  since,  when  this  is  present,  undue  pressure  occurs 
upon  the  brain,  even  by  the  weight  of  the  head  of  the  child  upon  the  pillow. 

In  some  patients  there  is  evidently  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  this 
disease  ;  those  affected  belonging  to  families  in  which  there  is  a  tendency 
to  convulsive  maladies.  Thus  Toogood  relates  that  five  infants  of  the 
same  family  were  affected  with  spasm  of  the  glottis ;  and  Reid  relates,  on 
the'  authority  of  Powel,  that  of  thirteen  infants  of  the  same  parents  only 
one  escaped  internal  convulsions. 

The  common  predisposing  cause  is  an  excitable  state  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, often  associated  with  impaired  general  health.  Hence  the  disease  is 
more  prevalent  in  cities,  where  anti-hygienic  conditions  abound,  than  in 
the  country.  Hence,  too,  the  frequent  improvement  when  the  patient  is 
removed  to  the  pure  and  bracing  air  of  the  country.     The  use  of  insuf- 
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ficient  food,  or  food  of  a  bad  quality,  must  for  the  same  reason  be  con- 
sidered a  cause,  as  it  leads  to  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  and  renders 
the  nervous  system  more  impressible.  Facts  mentioned  by  Reid  and  others 
show  conclusively  the  influence  of  premature  weaning,  and  of  indigestible 
or  otherwise  improper  aliment,  in  the  production  of  this  disease. 

The  causes  enumerated  above  are  for  the  most  part  predisposing ;  occa- 
sionally they  are  the  only  apparent  caus^,  since  this  disease  sometimes  oc- 
curs when  the  child  is  perfectly  tranquil,  even  in  the  midst  of  quiet  sleep, 
or  when  it  is  at  rest  in  its  mother's  arms.  In  other  cases,  and  more  fre- 
quently, there  is  an  exciting  cause,  often  trivial.  Anything  that  requires 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  infant,  or  that  excites  strong  emotions,  may  be 
a  direct  cause,  as  anger,  or  any  of  the  violent  passions ;  so  may  even  cough- 
ing, or,  in  rare  instances,  attempts  to  swallow.  One  author  has  known  it  to 
occur  from  excitement  produced  by  examining  the  throat  with  a  spoon.  In 
a  case  in  my  practice,  hereafter  related,  it  occurred  whenever  the  infant 
cried  violently.  It  appears  from  the  above  facts  that  the  etiology  of  in- 
ternal convulsions  is  very  similar  to  that  of  eclampsia.  The  same  spas- 
modic muscular  contraction  may  occur  from  a  variety  of  causes. 

Anatomical  Characters. — While,  therefore,  structural  changes  in 
various  parts  of  the  system  may  give  rise  to  internal  convulsions,  this  dis- 
ease, so  far  as  ascertained,  presents  no  anatomical  characters,  and  must 
consequently  be  considered  one  of  the  neuroses.  The  lesions  of  the  respira- 
tory apparatus,  observed  at  post-mortem  examinations,  are  either  due  to 
the  convulsions  or  are  coincidences.  Emphysema  has  sometimes  been  ob- 
served as  a  result,  it  is  believed,  of  the  spasmodic  and  irregular  respira- 
tion. It  was  present  in  all  of  Herard's  cases,  and  Rilliet  and  Barthez 
consider  it  common  in  those  who  die  of  this  affection,  although  they  did 
not  observe  it  in  any  of  their  cases.  Slight  emphysema  occurring  in  the 
upper  lobes  is,  however,  a  common  lesion  in  feeble  infants,  whatever  the 
disease  of  which  they  die.  Therefore  its  occurrence  in  internal  convul- 
sions is  probably  more  due  to  molecular  change  in  the  lungs,  since  these 
patients  are  cachectic,  than  to  the  irregular  breathing,  which  is  only 
momentary. 

In  fatal  cases  of  internal  convulsions  the  blood  is  darker  than  usual, 
from  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  large  ves- 
sels are  sometimes  engorged  with  blood ;  but  in  other  cases  they  contain 
no  more  than  the  normal  amount.  More  or  less  passive  congestion  occurs 
in  the  internal  organs ;  and  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  sometiihes 
such  that  transudation  of  serum  occurs. 

Symptoms. — I  have  said  that  the  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  seat 
and  function  of  the  muscles  which  are  affected.  There  is  generally  pre- 
vious ill-health.  The  child  is  drooping,  and  is  sometimes  restless  for  days 
before  the  disease  appears.  Finally,  if  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  become 
afiected,  the  peculiar  crowing  sound  is  heard  now  and  then  during  inspira- 
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tion.  It  is  observed  especially  when  the  child  is  crying  or  is  agitated.  It 
may  be  loud  and  well-defined  from  the  first,  but  in  most  patients  it  comes 
on  gradually,  so  that  several  days  elapse  before  its  full  stridulous  char- 
acter is  developed.  The  attacks  are  more  frequent  and  severe  at  night,  in 
or  after  the  first  sleep,  than  in  daytime. 

Under  favorable  hygienic  conditions,  the  malady  may  pass  off  without 
becoming  more  serious.  In  other  cases  the  paroxysms  gradually  increase 
in  frequency  and  severity.  The  dyspnoea  in  the  attack  is  such  that  the 
features  are  livid,  the  head  forcibly  retracted,  and  death  seems  imminent 
from  apnosa.  In  these  severe  paroxysms  respiration  often  ceases  entirely 
for  a  moment.  When  the  spasm  ends,  a  deep  stridulous  inspiration  occurs, 
afler  which  the  breathing  is  natural.  It  has  been  stated  that  internal  con- 
vulsions are  often  associated  with  those,  usually  tonic,  but  sometimes 
clonic,  of  the  external  muscles.  In  the  tonic  form,  the  thumbs  are  flexed 
across  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  sometimes  are  grasped  by  the  fingers; 
the  great  toes  are  adducted,  and  the  other  toes  flexed.  In  severe  cases, 
the  hands,  forearms,  feet,  apd  legs  are  also  somewhat  flexed  and  rigid.  At 
first,  the  contraction  of  the  external  muscles  is  temporary,  either  corre- 
sponding with  the  internal  spasm,  or  it  is  most  intense  at  the  time  of  the 
spasm,  though  commencing  sooner  and  subsiding  lat^r.  After  a  while, 
however,  if  the  dbease  continues,  the  external  contraction  becomes  more 
persistent.  In  severe  cases,  nearly  every  inspiration  is  accompanied  by 
the  wheezing  sound,  and  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  are  excited  by  trifling 
causes.  Anything  that  suddenly  disturbs  the  mind  or  body  may  bring  on 
the  attack,  as  anger,  the  impression  of  cold,  or  currents  of  air.  Dr.  West 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  anasarcous  condition  is  sometimes  present, 
accompanied  by  albuminuria. 

If  the  convulsions  affect  other  muscles,  as  the  diaphragm  or  the  pectoral 
and  abdominal  muscles,  which  are  concerned  in  the  respiratory  function, 
while  those  of  the  larynx  escape,  respiration  is  irregular,  or  even  suspended 
for  a  moment,  but  the  stridulous  laryngeal  sound  is  absent,  as  there  is  no 
obstacle  in  the  larynx  to  the  entrance  of  air.  In  this  form  of  the  disease, 
the  infra-mammary  region  may  be  strongly  retracted  during  the  paroxysm 
from  tonic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm.  In  severe  paroxysms,  whether 
the  spasm  be  laryngeal  or  diaphragmatic,  consciousness  is  nearly  or  quite 
lost,  the  features  may  be  pallid,  or,  if  respiration  be  suspended,  may  be 
more  or  less  livid.  There  is  no  fever  in  simple  cases.  In  the  paroxysm 
there  is  often  relaxation  of  the  sphincters  of  the  bowels  and  bladder,  with 
involuntary  evacuations. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  may  be  a  quarter,  a  half,  or  even  a  whole 
minute.  Total  suspension  of  respiration  for  even  half  a  minute  involves 
danger.  In  mild  cases  there  may  be  but  few  paroxysms,  and  they  slight. 
In  other  instances  they  occur  in  a  severe  form,  almost  daily  for  several 
weeks  or  even  months.    In  the  following  case  the  muscles  of  the  larynx 
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were  apparently  not  involved.  The  patient  was  scrofulous,  and  has  since 
had  scrofulous  periostitis,  with  necrosis  and  exfoliation  of  the  surface  of 
the  tibia.  At  the  time  of  the  internal  convulsions  there  was  also  a  scor- 
butic or  hsemorrhagic  cachexia. 

Case. — On  the  28th  of  August,  1858,  a  German  female  infant,  fourteen 
months  old,  nursing,  and  having  eight  teeth,  was  suddenly  seized  with 
clonic  convulsions.  Uniformly  delicate  and  pale,  she  had  been  in  her 
usual  health  till  the  age  of  twelve  months,  when  she  had  a  single  con- 
vulsive attack,  and  from  that  date  had  remained  well  till  August  27th, 
when,  without  any  premonitory  symptom,  she  had  a  stool  consisting  of 
almost  pure  blood,  black  and  offensive.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  a 
similar  evacuation  occurred,  and  another  in  the  afternoon  immediately 
preceding  the  convulsion.  Pulse  128,  after  the  convulsion  ;  surface  cool 
and  pallid ;  flesh  soft,  but  no  emaciation.  Turpentine  was  prescribed  in 
two-drop  doses  every  two  hours,  and  laudanum  in  one  and  a  half  drop  doses, 
repeated  sufficiently  to  insure  quietude. 

On  the  29th  the  pulse  was  152.  At  1  p.m.  she  had  a  general  convulsion, 
lasting  about  five  minutes ;  in  the  evening  she  had  an  evacuation  similar 
to  those  passed  on  the  preceding  day.  The  record  for  August  30th  states : 
"  Pulse  from  150  to  160 ;  up  to  this  time  has  been  playful,  but  is  now 
drowsy,  and,  when  disturbed,  fretful ;  manifests  no  desire  for  solid  food,  as 
before  her  sickness,  but  still  nurses;  has  taken  up  to  this  time  thirty -two 
drops  of  turpentine.  When  she  cries  or  frets,  she  has  a  spasmodic  attack." 
This  was  the  commencement  of  internal  convulsions,  with  which  this  child 
was  affected  for  several  months.  An  opportunity  was  afforded  of  observing 
their  character,  for  her  excitement,  when  she  was  examined,  was  usually 
sufficient  to  produce  them.  After  a  succession  of  short  expirations,  res- 
piration ceased ;  for  a  moment  she  was  apparently  insensible ;  eyes  closed  ; 
face  pale ;  no  frothing  at  the  mouth.  The  return  of  consciousness  and 
respiration  was  without  any  laryngeal  rdle ;  and  after  the  attack  she  seemed 
as  well  as  before.  No  external  convulsion  and  no  evacuation  of  blood 
occurred  after  August  31st. 

There  was  gradual  improvement  in  her  health,  but  she  continued  for 
many  months  pallid  and  irritable,  and  subject  to  attacks  of  internal  con- 
vulsions. On  the  11th  of  April,  1859,  when  twenty-two  months  old,  she 
had  another  attack  of  general  convulsions.  The  record  made  on  that  day 
is :  "  Has  had  internal  convulsions  (one  or  more  paroxysms)  almost  every 
day  since  last  August,  brought  on  usually  by  crying  when  she  is  corrected 
in  any  way,  or  her  wishes  are  refused."  Again,  on  December  1st,  1859,  it 
is  stated  :  "Has  grown  considerably  since  the  last  record,  and  appears  to 
have  recovered,  except  that  at  long  intervals  the  spasms  still  occur."  She 
took  a  preparation  of  iron,  but  her  recovery  seemed  to  be  due  more  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  body,  and  to  hygienic  than  therapeutic 
measures. 

The  general  health  in  internal  convulsions  is  more  or  less  impaired,  ex- 
cept in  mild  forms  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  convulsive  attacks  soon  cease. 
Pallor,  or  a  sickly  and  cachectic  aspect,  irregular,  usually  constipated 
bowels,  poor  appetite,  and  moroseness  or  irritability  of  temper,  are  common 
symptoms  of  severe  and  protracted  cases. 

DiAQNOSis. — ^This  disease  is  easily  diagnosticated,  unless  when  its  symp- 
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toms  are  masked  by  those  of  external  convulsions ;  it  may  then  escape  no- 
tice. Spasm  of  the  glottis  may  be  mistaken  for  spasmodic  laryngitis,  and 
vice  versa.  In  some  of  the  published  cases  this  mistake  appears  to  have 
been  made.  Spasmodic  laryngitis  is,  however,  so  different  not  only  in  its 
nature,  but  in  its  clinical  history,  that  a  differential  diagnosis  is  not  diffi- 
cult. It  is  an  inflammatory  disease,  and  is  attended  with  febrile  reaction 
and  a  sonorous  cough ;  it  commences  at  night  after  the  first  sleep,  and  from 
exposure  to  cold — particulars  in  regard  to  which  it  contrasts  with  true  spasm 
of  the  glottis. 

Prognosis — Modes  op  Death. — Statistics  show  great  mortality  in  this 
disease.  Dr.  Reid,  in  a  monograph  on  "  Infantile  Laryngismus,''  states 
that  of  289  cases  which  he  collated,  115  died.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  met 
with  one  favorable  case  in  nine  unfavorable :  and  Herard,  one  in  seven.  If 
the  paroxysms  are  mild,  infrequent,  and  dependent  on  a  cause  which  can 
be  easily  removed,  recovery  is  probable  with  proper  treatment.  The  cause 
may,  however,  be  such,  even  when  the  spasm  is  mild,  that  the  case  is  neces- 
sarily unfavorable ;  as  when  it  is  due  to  disease  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 
We  should  not,  however,  in  any  case  consider  the  patient  entirely  safe, 
since  grave  symptoms  may  suddenly  arise,  so  as  to  change  entirely  the 
prognosis.  Long  and  severe  paroxysms,  with  lividity  of  the  face,  and  symp- 
toms of  suffocation,  indicate  an  unfavorable  result.  The  same  should  be 
predicted  also  if  the  infant  gradually  waste  away,  losing  appetite  and 
strength,  especially  if  the  face  is  pale  and  the  pulse  feeble. 

There  are  three  modes  of  death  in  internal  convulsions.  The  first  is 
apnoea.  The  infant  dies  suffocated  in  the  attack.  Respiration  is  first  ar- 
rested, and  then  the-  pulse  ceases,  and  at  the  autopsy  the  lungs  and  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  are  found  engorged  with  dark  blood.  Death  may 
also  occur  from  the  state  of  the  brain.  In  such  cases,  passive  congestion  of 
the  brain  occurs  from  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  from  this  organ 
to  the  heart  and  lungs ;  and  if  this  congestion  is  not  soon  relieved,  serous 
effusion  also  occurs.  Death  results  from  the  congestion,  and  consequent 
oedema  or  dropsy. 

The  third  mode  of  death  is  from  exhaustion.  Repeated  and  severe  at- 
tacks undermine  the  copstitution ;  the  infant  grows  pale  and  thin  gradually, 
and  dies  of  inanition,  or  of  some  disease  which  this  state  induces. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  internal  convulsions  has  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  theories  which  physicians  have  held  in  reference  to  its  cause. 
Glandular  enlargement  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  common  cause,  and  there- 
fore treatment  directed  to  its  removal  is  less  frequently  employed  than 
formerly.  The  causes  of  internal  convulsions  are  in  part  very  similar  to 
those  of  eclampsia,  and  the  remedies  employed  in  the  one  affection  are,  in 
a  measure^  appropriate  in  the  other.  That  dentition  is  sometimes  a  cause, 
is  usually  admitted ;  and  two  cases,  one  of  which  occurred  in  my  practice, 
and  the  other  was  reported  to  me,  clearly  show  the  truth  of  this  belief.  The 
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effect  of  dentition  is  especially  observed  in  weakly  infants,  when  several 
dental  follicles  are  undergoing  active  evolution.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  cases 
to  which  I  refer,  five  teeth  pierced  the  gums  in  the  course  of  two  weeks  ; 
after  which  no  convulsive  attack  occurred.  If,  therefore,  the  gums  are 
swollen,  scarification  is  proper. 

In  all  cases  of  internal  convulsions  a  careful  examination  should  be 
made,  in  order  to  detect  any  appreciable  cause  of  nervous  excitation.  The 
condition  of  the  digestive  organs  should  be  ascertained,  and  evacuants  or 
other  remedies  prescribed  if  there  is  evidence  of  their  derangement. 

Sometimes  the  alimentation  of  the  infant  is  in  fault.  It  is,  perhaps, 
bottle-fed,  and  the  stools  have  an  unhealthy  appearance.  Attention 
should  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  its  food  and  the  times  of  its  feed- 
ing ;  or,  if  it  nurse,  the  mother  or  wet-nurse  who  suckles  it  should  have 
plain  but  nutritious  diet,  live  with  regularity,  and  give  the  breast  to  the 
infant  at  regular  intervals.  If  there  is  a  torpid  state  of  the  bowels.  Dr. 
Meigs  recommends  "  castor  oil  and  aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb  rubbed  up 
together,  three  parts  of  the  former  and  five  of  the  latter."  A  simple 
enema  answers  well  in  such  cases,  and,  in  debilitated  infants,  this  is  pref- 
erable to  medicine  administered  by  the  mouth.  If  there  be  diarrhoea, 
and  it  persist  after  the  requisite  changes  are  made  in  regard  to  the  diet, 
remedies  calculated  to  relieve  it,  and  which  are  detailed  elsewhere,  should 
be  employed.  Marshall  Hall  states  that  he  has  ordinarily  succeeded  in 
curing  the  disease  by  attending  to  the  condition  of  the  gums  and  digestive 
organs. 

Since  rachitis  is  a  not  uncommon  cause,  the  child  should  be  examined 
in  reference  to  the  rachitis  manifestations,  and  if  they  appear  the  treat- 
ment appropriate  for  rachitis  is  required. 

In  pallid  and  cachectic  infants,  tonics  are  indicated.  The  elixir  of  Cali- 
saya  bark  in  half-teaspoonful  doses,  three  or  four  times  daily,  to  an  infant 
of  one  year,  is  an  eligible  preparation.  The  compound  tincture  of  bark,  or 
of  gentian,  or  the  two  mixed,  may  be  given  instead  of  the  Calisaya  bark. 
The  preparations  of  iron  are  sometimes  to  be  preferred.  The  best  of  these 
are  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  tincture  of  iron,  or  the  wine  of  iron.  To 
an  infant  of  one  year  the  syrup  may  be  given  in  c^es  of  four  drops,  the 
tincture  of  two  drops,  and  the  wine  in  doses  of  one  teaspoonful,  three  times 
daily.  If  the  child  is  old  enough,  it  may  take  iron  in  lozenges,  as  those  of 
chocolate  and  iron. 

Antispasmodics,  as  asafoetida,  valerian,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  are  often  pre- 
scribed in  this  malady,  but  they  are  less  efficacious  than  the  general  tonic 
measures  which  I  have  indicated.  The  salutary  effect  of  bromide  of 
potassium  in  eclampsia,  and  certain  epileptiform  attacks,  certainly  justi- 
fies the  trial  of  this  agent  in  internal  convulsions,  if  they  persist  after  the 
employment  of  invigorating  measures. 

Hygienic  measures  are  of  the  ntmost  importance.    The  infant  should 
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reside  in  dry  and  airy  apartments,  and  should  be  kept  much  of  the  time 
through  the  day  in  the  open  air.  Remarkable  success  sometimes  attends 
this  simple  expedient,  when  medicines  have  entirely  failed.  In  the  London 
Med,  GazettCy  Jan.  14th,  1865,  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Manchester,  relates  five 
severe  cases  in  which  this  malady  was  cured  by  exposure  of  the  infants 
several  hours  daily  to  a  cool  atmosphere.  These  cases  were  treated  in  the 
winter  months,  and  were  kept  outdoor,  even  during  strong  winds.  Mr. 
Robertson  has  records  of  forty  cases,  all  occurring  between  December  and 
April,  while  he  has  seen  no  case  in  the  summer  months.  As  the  result  of 
such  extensive  experience,  this  writer  recommends  "the  free  exposure  of 
the  infant  out  of  doors,  for  many  hours  daily,  to  a  dry,  cold  atmosphere, 
and  if  the  air  be  dry,  the  colder  the  better."  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  ex- 
perience was  similar.  Says  he :  "  The  curative  influence  of  change  of  air, 
and  especially  of  the  sea-breezes,  is  not  less  marked  in  this  affection  than 
in  hooping-cough."  Mr.  Robertson  recommends  also,  as  part  of  the  tonic 
treatment,  "  free  sponging  of  the  body  every  morning  with  cold  water." 
In  February,  1867,  I  attended  a  nursing  infant,  five  months  old,  with 
internal  convulsions,  the  paroxysms  being  attended  with  lividity  of  the 
face,  and,  at  times,  tonic  convulsions  of  the  limbs.  Among  the  remedies 
employed  was  bromide  of  potassium,  but  more  benefit  obviously  accrued 
from  keeping  the  infant  much  of  the  time  in  the  open  air,  than  from  the 
medicines  employed.     The  disease  passed  off  in  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Unless  the  cause  is  of  such  nature  that  it  cannot  be  removed,  the 
above  hygienic  and  therapeutic  measures  will,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  be  followed  by  a  satisfactory  result. 

The  mother  or  nurse  may  abridge  the  paroxysm  by  raising  the  infant, 
blowing  upon  it,  sprinkling  water  in  the  face,  or  gently  stroking  it.  Dr. 
Hall  recommends  tickling  the  nostrils  with  a  feather,  to  produce  respira- 
tion, or  the  fauces,  to  occasion  vomiting,  and  thereby  interrupt  the  par- 
oxysm. Anything  which  produces  a  sudden  and  profound  effect  upon  the 
system  may  abridge  the  attack.  This  was  effected  in  one  case,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs,  by  applying  a  cloth  wrapped  around  ice  over  the 
epigastrium  and  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum.  The  chief  danger  during 
the  attack  is  from  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  effusion  of  serum  or  ex- 
travasation of  blood.  If  the  attack  is  severe,  and  the  features  congested, 
so  that  there  is  evident  danger  of  such  a  result,  cold  applications  should 
be  made  to  the  head,  derivatives  used  for  the  extremities — as  sinapisms, 
or  mustard  foot-baths — and  the  bowels  should  be  speedily  opened  by 
enemata. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

CHOREA. 

Chorea,  or  St.  Vitus'8  or  St.  Guy's  dance,  is  a  nervous  affection,  which 
is  characterized  by  irregular  and  involuntary  muscular  movements,  without 
loss  of  consciousness.  The  movements  occur  in  the  muscles  of  volition, 
and  there  is  probably  no  one  of  them  that  may  not  be  engaged,  though 
some  are  more  frequently  affected  than  others.  It  is  not  known  that  any 
involuntary  muscle  is  ever  involved,  though  Sir  William  Jenner  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  occasionally  the  papillary  muscles  of  the  heart 
are,  so  that,  by  their  spasmodic  contractions,  they  produce  insufficiency  of 
the  mitral  valve.  This  according  to  him,  affords  explanation  of  the  fact 
that,  in  certain  instances,  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  is  heard,  which 
disappears  about  the  time  that  the  external  movements  cease.  It  is  rare, 
however,  that  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur,  heard  during  chorea,  ceases 
when  the  latter  terminates,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  such  cases 
there  is,  after  all,  a  lesion  of  the  valve,  due  to  recent  endocarditis,  whether 
of  a  rheumatic  or  other  origin.  For  a  valve  may  be  so  thickened  by 
recent  inflammation  as  to  cause  a  murmur,  and  after  a  few  weeks  or  months 
the  infiltrating  substance  be  so  absorbed  that  the  murmur  is  no  longer 
audible.  If  we  admit  the  fact  that  cardiac  bruits  occasionally  appear  and 
disappear  with  chorea,  this  explanation  seems  to  me  more  plausible  than 
that  of  Jenner.  Hillier  says,  in  reference  to  this  subject:  "My  own  ex- 
perience leads  me  to  doubt  the  existence  of  dynamic  apex  murmurs  in 
chorea,  that  is  to  say,  murmurs  produced  in  hearts  entirely  free  from 
organic  change.  If  such  murmurs  ever  occur,  they  are  certainly  rare. 
Organic  murmurs  of  the  heart,  on  the  other  hand,  are  common  in  chorea, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  organic  disease  of  the  heart  often  exists 
in  chorea  when  there  is  no  murmur."  Hillier  also  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  choreic  movements  are  irregular ;  but  a  cardiac  bruit  occurring 
regularly  and  uniformly,  if  not  due  to  organic  disease,  would  require  rhyth- 
mical contractions  of  the  papillary  muscles  to  produce  it. 

Age. — Chorea  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life ;  but  while  it  is  com- 
paratively rare  at  other  ages,  it  is  not  infrequent  in  childhood.  A  large 
majority  of  cases  are  between  the  fifth  year  and  puberty.  Under  the  age 
of  five  years,  the  proportionate  number  diminishes  as  we  approach  the  time 
of  birth,  and  it  is  rarely  observed  in  infants  under  one  year.  The  young- 
est in  the  statistics  of  Hillier  was  three  months. 

In  1870,  at  the  Outdoor  Department  of  Bellevue,  a  child  was  pre- 
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rented  for  treatment,  who,  the  mother  stated,  had  had  chorea  from  birth. 
The  choreic  movements  were  no  doubt  observed  very  early  in  infancy, 
though  the  disease  probably  was  not  congenital.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  relative  frequency  of  chorea  at  different  ages  during  infancy  and 
childhood : 

Children's  Hospital,  London,  Hillier,    . 

M.  Rufz, 

Outdoor  department,  Bellevue, 

M.  8^  collected  the  statistics  of  531  cases  occurring  in  the  Children's 
Hospital,  Paris,  and  from  them  concludes  that  the  maximum  frequency  of 
chorea  is  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  years.  Only  twenty-eight  of  his 
cases  were  under  six  years,  the  remainder,  503,  occurring  between  the 
sixth  year  and  puberty. 

Causes. — ^The  profession  are  nearly  agreed  in  regard  to  certain  causes 
of  chorea,  while  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  reference  to  others.  It 
is  admitted  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  there  is  a  neuropathic  state, 
which  antedates  and  predisposes  to  chorea.  This  state  is  often  manifested 
in  the  family  history  by  a  proneness  to  affections  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  in  the  individual  by  a  highly  excitable  state  of  the  emotions,  so  that 
he  evinces  joy,  grief,  or  anger,  from  slight  causes. 

All  writers  admit  that  there  is  often  an  inherited  predisposition  to  chorea. 
In  27  of  48  cases  of  chorea,  Radcliffe  found  that  father,  mother,  brother, 
or  sister  had  been  or  was  the  subject  of  one  or  other  of  the  following  dis- 
orders :  paralysis,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  hysteria,  or  insanity.  The  children 
of  parents  who  when  young  had  chorea,  or  who  exhibit  proneness  to  ail- 
ments of  the  nervous  system,  are  more  liable  to  chorea  than  other  chil- 
dren. Hence  the  fact  sometimes  observed,  of  different  children  in  the 
same  family  becoming  affected  with  chorea  when  they  attain  the  age  at 
which  this  disease  ordinarily  occurs.  In  one  femily,  in  my  practice,  three 
girls  at  different  times  were  affected. 

Sex. — The  emotions  are  strong  in  girls,  since  in  them  the  nervous  system 
predominates,  while  the  muscular  power  is  weaker  than  in  boys.  Helice 
a  partial  explanation  of  the  fact  which  statistics  fully  establish,  that  the 
proportion  of  choreic  boys  to  girls  is  about  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  two  and 
a  fraction.  I  have  remarked,  in  this  city,  the  large  proportion  of  cases  in 
school-girls  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years ;  the  severe  discipline 
and  confinement  of  the  public  schools  no  doubt  increasing  the  strength  of 
the  emotions,  and  weakening  the  control  of  the  will  over  the  muscles. 


*  None  over  12  years  admitted. 
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Proportion  of  Males  to  FemcUes. 

27  to  78.  Hughes's  Digest  of  Cases  in  Guy's  Hosp.,  1846. 

188  to  898.  M.  See. 

25  to  40.  Outdoor  Department,  Bellevue. 

270  to  499.  Cbildren's  Hosp.,  Lond.  West  (Lumleian  Lect.). 

46G  to  1005=  1  to  2.15. 

Uterine  Irritation. — The  peculiar  changes  occurriug  in  the  female 
at  puberty  constitute  an  important  cause.  Hence  another  reason  of  the 
excess  of  female  cases.  Dysmenorrhoea  and  pregnancy  are  causes  of  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  in  the  first  years  of  puberty.  In  t\ie  male,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  changes  of  puberty  do  not  appear  to  increase  the 
liability  to  the  disease,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  male  cases,  after  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  are  comparatively  rare.  Radcliffe  states  {Reynolds's 
System  of  Med.)  that  after  the  ninth  year,  females  are  more  liable  to  chorea 
than  males,  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  2 ;  while  before  the  ninth  year,  the 
two  sexes  are  equally  liable  to  it.  Carefully  prepared  statistics,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  Radcliffe,  show  a  preponderance  of 
girls  under  the  age  of  nine  years,  though  not  as  great  as  over  that  age. 
In  the  Outdoor  Department  at  Bellevue,  of  35  patients  under  the  age  of 
ten  years,  22  were  girls,  while  of  20  from  the  age  of  ten  years  to  sixteen, 
15  were  girls. 

According  to  West  (Lumleian  Lect.),  in  775  children  with  chorea,  under 
the  age  of  ten  years,  treated  in  the  Lond.  Children's  Hosp.,  64  per  cent, 
were  girls. 

Anaemia. — ^Aroong  the  most  common  predisposing  causes  of  chorea  is 
anaemia.  It  is  present  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases,  exhibiting  itself 
by  pallor  of  the  countenance  and  other  characteristic  signs,  that  medicines 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  blood  are  among  the  most  valued 
remedies.  The  peculiar  neuropathic  state  already  alluded  to,  which  needa 
only  a  slight  additional  cause  for  the  development  of  chorea,  is,  no  doubt, 
largely  dependent  on  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  if  it  is  not  sometimes 
dufe  entirely  to  it.  Among  the  poor  of  a  large  city  like  New  York,  or  in 
hospital  practice,  the  proportion  of  ansemic  cases  of  chorea  is,  for  obvious 
reasons,  much  larger  than  would  appear  from  general  statistics. 

Rheumatism. — Dr.  Copeland,  M.  Bouteille,and  afterwards  M.  Grermain 
8^,  in  a  more  extended  monograph,  directed  the  attention  of  the  profession 
to  rheumatism  as  a  cause  of  chorea.  Subsequent  observations  have  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  rheumatbm,  or  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  is  so  frequently 
present  that  it  obviously  sustains  an  important  relation  to  chorea,  though 
in  what  manner  is  not  fully  ascertained.  This  relation  between  the  two  is 
more  frequently  observed  in  some  countries  than  in  others.  In  England 
and  France,  so  large  a  proportion  of  choreic  patients  present  the  history 
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of  rheumatism  either  in  themselves  or  family,  that  certain  physicians  of 
these  countries  believe  that  rheumatism  is  the  most  common  cause  of  the 
disease.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  Romberg,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  no  relation  can  be  traced  between  chorea  and  rheumatism, 
and  the  statistics  of  this  city,  and  I  think  of  this  country,  correspond  with 
those  in  Germany. 

Various  theories  have  been  promulgated  in  explanation  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  rheumatic  and  choreic  diseases.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
chorea  is  due  to  rheumatism  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  This  is  simply 
an  hypothesis,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
carefully  conducted  necropsies ;  but  the  theory  appears  improbable  in  view 
of  all  the  facts.  Another  theory  attributes  chorea  to  the  state  of  the  blood 
which  is  present  in  those  having  rheumatism  or  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  as 
well  as  in  certain  other  conditions.  This  theory  is  enunciated  by  Dr.  Ogle, 
as  follows:  "  Recognizing  the  frequent  existence  of  these  fibrinous  deposits 
or  granulations  on  the  heart's  valves  in  chorea,  I  should  be  much  inclined 
to  look  upon  these  post-mortem  appearances  rather  as  results  of  some 
antecedent  general  condition  of  the  blood,  common  also  to  the  choreic 
condition.  It  is  very  freely  recognized  that  this  affection  is  frequently,  in 
some  way  or  other,  connected  with  that  condition  of  blood  which  obtains 
in  what  we  call  anaemia,  or  that  existing  in  rheumatic  constitutions.  In 
both  of  these  states  we  know  that  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  much  in  excess 
(as  also  it  is  in  pregnancy,  another  condition  looked  upon  as  obnoxious 
to  chorea) ;  and  in  these  states  we  know  that  the  fibrin  with  which 
the  blood  is  surcharged  is  very  prone  to  be  readily  precipitated,  either 
owing  to  its  superabundance,  or  from  other  obscure  and  acquired  proper- 
ties .  .  .  upon  the  heart's  walls  or  valves.  May  not  this  hyperinosis 
be  the  explanation  of  the  coincidence  alluded  to?"  {British  and  Foreign 
Med.'Chir,  Rev,,  January,  1868) — namely,  the  occurrence  of  chorea  in 
those  affected  with  rheumatism.  Others  still  hold  that  chorea  is  the  result 
of  the  heart  disease,  and  not  directly  of  rheumatism,  occurring  when  the 
heart  is  affected  from  other  causes,  as  well  as  when  the  lesion  has  a  rheu- 
matic origin.  This  theory  is  plausible,  and  probably  to  a  certain  extent 
correct.  Heart  lesions,  observed  in  children,  result  from  scarlet  fever  in 
a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  though,  it  is  true,  the  endocarditis  and 
pericarditis  of  scariet  fever  are  believed  often  to  have  a  rheumatic  origin, 
occurring,  in  some  instances,  from  scarlatinous  rheumatism,  but  in  other 
cases  from  scarlatinous  ursemia.  Occasionally,  also,  the  heart  disease 
appears  to  have  occurred  independently  of  both  rheumatism  and  scarlet 
fever.  Thus  in  a  fatal  case  of  chorea  with  valvular  disease,  related  to  the 
London  Pathological  Society,  April  6th,  1869,  the  child  was  always  healthy 
up  to  the  present  illness  (chorea),  and  there  was  no  history  of  rheumatism 
in  the  family.  The  more  observations  accumulate,  the  more  important 
does  heart  disease  in  itself  appear  as  a  cause  of  chorea.     In  nearly  all 
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recorded  cases  of  fatal  chorea,  which  were  supposed  to  be  due  to  rheu- 
matism, and  in  which  post-mortem  examinatious  were  made,  vegetations 
have  been  discovered  upon  the  valves — aortic  or  mitral.  We  shall  see 
that  certain  eccentric  causes  of  irritation  aid  in  producing  chorea,  and 
may  not  the  valvular  disease,  or  the  endocarditis  which  causes  the  valvular 
lesion,  operate  in  a  similar  manner  as  a  cause  ?  We  know  that  in  the 
adult  severe  cardiac  disease  often  profoundly  affects  the  nervous  system, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  irregular  and  embarrassed  circulation ;  and 
certainly  in  the  child  a  similar  cause  would  be  likely  to  produce  a  more 
decided  effect. 

But  there  is  an  ingenious  theory  which  attributes  chorea  to  minute 
emboli  detached  from  v^etations  on  the  valves,  and  arrested  by  capillaries 
in  the  corpora  striata,  or  other  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Since 
attention  was  directed  to  this  matter,  emboli  have  been  found  in  one  case 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  although  this  portion  of  the  spinal  axis  appeared 
healthy  to  the  naked  eye.  Further  observations  are  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  how  much  truth  there  is  in  this  theory ;  but  it  seems  probable, 
for  reasons  to  be  stated,  that  if  capillary  embolism  does  cause  chorea,  it  is 
only  in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  and  that  therefore  those  Britbh  ob- 
servers who  regard  it  as  the  common  cause,  have  been  led  into  error  by 
the  large  proportion  of  choreic  cases  which  are  complicated  by  valvular 
lesions  in  their  climate. 

That  embolism  is  not  a  common  cause,  if  indeed  a  cause  at  all,  appears 
probable  from  the  following  facts :  First.  In  many  cases  of  chorea  there 
are  no  vegetations,  or  other  appreciable  lesion,  which  could  give  rise  to 
emboli.  Secondly.  Most  patients  recover,  and  some  speedily,  by  treat- 
ment, which  we  would  not  expect  if  the  cause  were  embolism.  Thirdly. 
Embolism  is  not  infrequent  in  the  cerebral  vessels  of  the  adult,  without 
the  occurrence  of  chorea.  Indeed,  the  conditions  which  produce  embolism 
are  much  more  common  in  adults  than  in  children,  while  the  reverse  is 
true  as  regards  the  liability  to  chorea.  Fourthly.  Dogs  sometimes  have 
chorea,  but  the  injection  of  minutely  divided  fibrin  or  other  substance  in 
the  veins  of  the  dogs  is  not  followed  by  chorea  as  one  of  the  phenomena. 
Fifthly.  Were  capillary  emboli  the  cause,  we  would  expect  to  find  an 
occasional  embolus  in  the  larger  vessels  of  the  brain,  so  as  to  be  appre- 
ciable to  the  naked  eye ;  but  I  find  no  examples  of  this  in  all  the  recorded 
autopsies  which  I  have  been  able  to  consult.  Moreover,  it  seems  improb- 
able that  capillary  embolism,  when  producing  no  lesion  appreciable  to  the 
naked  eye,  would  so  arrest  the  circulation,  and  dbturb  the  function  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord,  as  to  cause  chorea,  for  the  ill  effects  of  such  an  ob- 
struction would  be  likely  to  be  obviated  by  the  numerous  anastomoses. 

It  is  obviously  better,  in  the  present  state  of  uncertainty  regarding  the 
exact  relation  of  rheumatism  and  valvular  disease  to  chorea,  to  postpone 
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the  acceptance  of  any  theory  till  the  minute  anatomy  of  chorea  has  been 
as  fully  investigated  as  has  its  clinical  history. 

Fright. — ^A  not  infrequent  exciting  cause  of  chorea  is  sudden  and  pro- 
found emotion,  especially  fright.  All  statistics  give  fright  as  the  cause  of 
a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  though  there  are  usually  other  potential 
co-operating  causes,  as  ansemia  or  valvular  disease.  Fright  was  stated  as 
the  cause  of  chorea  in  31  of  the  100  cases  occurring  in  Guy's  Hospital, 
reported  by  Hughes,  or  in  nearly  one  in  three.  But  the  statistics  of  other 
observers  do  not  give  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases  originating  in  this 
way.  Chorea  may  commence  within  a  few  hours  after  the  fright,  or  not 
till  the  lapse  of  several  days  (eight  or  ten).  If  several  weeks  have  passed 
since  the  fright,  as  in  some  reported  cases,  the  chorea  is  probably  due  to 
other  causes.  In  rare  instances,  chorea  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
sudden  and  excessive  joy. 

Imitation. — Under  unusual  circumstances,  especially  in  a  state  of  great 
mental  excitement,  imitation  has  been  known  to  cause  a  form  of  chorea. 
Hecker  describes  an  epidemic  of  it,  occurring  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
spreading  through  villages.  In  modern  times  it  is  rare  that  chorea 
originates  from  this  cause,  nevertheless  occasional  examples  have  been 
recorded. 

But  the  disease  which  occurs  from  imitation  differs  from  the  ordinary 
form,  and  has  been  termed  chorea  major ;  while  chorea  proper,  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  article,  is  sometimes  designated,  in  contradistinction, 
chorea  minor. 

In  chorea  major  the  patient  leaps,  dances,  or  whirls  like  a  top.  It  has 
its  origin  commonly  in  religious  excitement,  and  spreads  by  imitation 
almost  in  the  manner  of  an  infectious  disease.  The  epidemic  of  the 
middle  ages  was  a  chorea  major.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  ac- 
count of  cases  spreading  by  imitation,  in  modem  times,  which  were  not 
examples  of  the  same  form  of  chorea.  Thus  in  the  Edin»  Jour,  of  Med, 
and  Surg,  for  July,  1839,  there  is  a  clear  description  of  chorea  major, 
occurring  successively  in  five  children  in  the  same  family.  Dr.  Dewar, 
the  attending  physician,  states  that  one  of  the  children  whom  he  was 
called  to  see  was  sitting  near  the  fireplace,  when  her  head  dropped  on  her 
chest,  and  she  appeared  to  doze  some  minutes.  In  the  meantime  the  res- 
piration became  a  little  accelerated,  the  face  altered  and  flushed,  the  eyes 
wild.  In  less  than  one  minute  she  bounded  from  one  extremity  of  the 
apartment  to  the  other,  leaping  over  chairs,  a  chest,  and  then  throwing 
herself  upon  the  floor;  she  attempted  to  stand  upon  her  head,  rolled 
upon  the  floor,  and  then,  rising,  ran  with  extreme  swiftness  in  the  room, 
till  she  finally  fell  again  on  the  floor,  where  she  remained  motionless  some 
minutes.  Then,  recovering,  she  noticed  those  who  surrounded  her,  and 
asked  of  her  sister  a  toy,  which  she  had  allowed  to  fall.  The  whole 
paroxysm  lasted  twenty  minutes. 
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Obviously,  the  symptoms  of  chorea  major  differ  materially  from  those 
of  chorea  proper,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  should  have  the  same 
generic  name.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  disease  in  its  psychical  and 
pathological  aspects,  but  it  is  so  rare  in  modem  times  that  a  knowledge  of 
it  is  of  little  practical  importance. 

Intestinal  Irritation. — In  rare  instances  intestinal  worms  cause 
chorea,  though  in  these  cases  there  have  usually  been  some  co-operating 
causes.  The  following  is  an  example,  related  by  Mr.  Ogle  {Land.  Medico- 
Chir.  Rev.,  Jan.  1868) :  "  Ellen  L.,  9  years  old,  had  been  under  treatment 
about  a  month  with  chorea,  rheumatism,  and  worms.  She  had  not  slept 
in  four  days,  and  there  was  constant  spasmodic  movement  of  the  body 
and  face.  Her  general  condition  was  very  unpromising.  As  she  had 
passed  portions  of  a  tapeworm  at  intervals  during  the  last  three  months, 
one  drachm  of  the  oleum  filicis  maris  was  administered  in  mucilage,  which 
caused  the  expulsion  of  the  entire  worm.  From  that  time  she  fully  and 
rapidly  recovered  from  the  chorea,  though  a  mitral  murmur  remained.'' 

Lesions  of  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord. — Nearly  all  standard  authors 
who  reject  embolism  as  a  cause  of  chorea  believe  there  is  no  anatomical 
cause  of  the  disease  located  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  In  other  words, 
they  regard  chorea  as  one  of  the  neuroses.  This  view  is  probably,  in  the 
main,  correct ;  but  experiments,  and  also  occasional  cases,  establish  the 
fact  that  if  not  true  chorea,  at  least  choreiform  movements,  now  and  then 
result  from  a  structural  affection  of  the  nervous  centres. 

Experiments  on  certain  of  the  lower  animals  demonstrate  that  irregular 
muscular  movements  may  be  produced  by  traumatic  injury  of  certain 
portions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  as  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  crura 
cerebri,  pons  Varolii,  crura  cerebelli,  thalami  optici,  parts  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  Pressure  on  the 
projecting  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  of  an  acephalous  monster  also 
causes  convulsive  movements.  At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  April  20th,  1871,  Professor  Post  related  the  case  of  a  child 
who  was  struck  with  a  billet  of  wood,  over  the  occiput,  and  chorea  fol- 
lowed, due,  in  all  probability,  to  the  injury  of  the  brain  which  resulted. 

If  irregular  muscular  movements,  choreic  or  choreiform,  result  from 
traumatic  injury  of  certain  portions  of  the  nervous  centres,  may  they  not 
also  occasionally  occur  from  lesions  of  the  same  parts  produced  by  dis- 
ease? Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  relates  the  case  of  a  choreic  girl,  dying  in  St. 
Greorge's  Hospital  (London  Lancet,  Dec.  19th,  1840),  in  whom,  after  a 
careful  post-mortem  examination,  the  only  morbid  appearance  observed 
was  a  tumor  the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  connected  with  the  pineal  gland.  Dr. 
Broad  bent  described  another  case  before  the  London  Pathological  Society 
(vol.  xiii,  page  216,  Transactions),  in  which  a  tumor  was  found  arising 
from  the  centre  of  the  spinal  cord;  and  Chambers  one  in  which  tubercles 
were  imbedded  in  the  cord.     Romberg  quotes  from  Frerichs  a  case  in 
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which  the  medulla  oblongata  was  pressed  upon  by  an  enlarged  odontoid 
process;  and  Dr.  Aitken  (Olasgow  Med.  Jour.,  vol.  i)  one  in  which  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  thalamus  opticus  and  corpus  striatum  was  greater 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  relate  other  similar 
cases,  and  add  :  "  We  may  conclude,  from  these  different  cases,  that  there 
exist  two  species  of  chorea:  the  one  essentially  a  simple  neurosis,  while 
the  other  depends  on  an  alteration  of  the  encephalo-rachidian  system. 
In  a  word,  it  is  of  chorea  as  of  convulsions,  that  it  is  sometimes  idiopathic, 
sometimes  symptomatic."  Still,  the  cases  in  which  it  is  symptomatic  are 
so  few,  that  it  is  proper  to  consider  chorea,  as  it  ordinarily  occurs,  one  of 
the  neuroses  until  the  microscope  detects  some  anatomical  cause  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  of  which  we  are  now  ignorant. 

Anatomical  Characters. — So  far  as  ascertained,  chorea  has  no  cer- 
tain anatomical  characters.  As  we  have  seen,  lesions  are  sometimes  present 
which  probably  sustain  a  causative  relation  to  the  disordered  muscular  ac- 
tion, and  others  are  sometimes  observed  which  are  neither  a  cause  nor 
result,  their  presence  being  a  coincidence.  But  there  are  two  lesions  which, 
though  often  absent,  have  been  observed  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  fatal 
cases  that  they  are  justly  regarded  as  an  occasional  result  when  chorea  is 
severe.  Dr.  Hughes,  of  London,  collected  records  of  the  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances of  14  cases,  with  the  following  result  as  regards  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis :  Brain,  14  cases :  healthy,  4  cases ;  only  congested,  3  cases ; 
softened  in  part  or  entirely,  6  cases  (some  of  these  also  congested).  In 
some  of  these  cases  those  occasional  results  of  congestion,  namely,  transu- 
dation of  serum  and  extravasation  of  blood,  in  greater  or  less  quantity, 
were  also  observed.  Spinal  cord :  healthy,  3  cases ;  congested,  2  cases  (one 
slightly,  in  the  other  the  engorged  vessels  were  large  and  numerous) ; 
softening  in  medulla  oblongata,  1  case ;  softening  opposite  fourth  and  fifth 
vertebrse,  12  cases.  In  one  there  was  soft,  in  another  firm  adhesion  of  the 
spinal  meninges,  and  in  one  it  is  stated  that  the  rachidian  fluid  was  opaque. 
Of  sixteen  fatal  cases  of  chorea  occurring  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  "  con- 
gestion (more  or  less  complete)  of  the  nervous  centres  (brain  or  spinal 
cord,  or  both)  was  met  with  in  six  cases.''  There  was  softening  of  certain 
parts  of  the  brain  in  one  case,  and  of  the  spinal  cord  in  another.  (Ogle, 
BriL  and  For.  Medico- Chir.  Rev.,  Jan.  1868.)  Other  statistics  of  the  an- 
atomical character  of  fatal  chorea  correspond,  in  the  main,  with  those  of 
Hughes  and  Ogle.  These  lesions  are  probably  not  present  in  ordinary 
cases,  occurring  only  when  the  choreic  movements  are  so  severe  that  the 
patient  is  deprived  of  needed  repose,  and  the  important  functions  of  the 
economy,  as  the  circulation  and  nutrition,  are  seriously  disturbed. 

The  post-mortem  examination  of  other  parts  besides  the  cerebro-spinal 

axis  furnishes  a  negative  result,  if  we  except  such  afiections  as  have  been 

ascertained  to  act  as  causes  of  chorea.    What  portion  of  the  nervous  centre 

is  chiefly  involved  in  chorea  is  uncertain.    Some,  as  Sir  Benjamin  C. 
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Brodie  (London  Lancet,  Dec.  19th,  1840),  consider  chorea  a  disease  of  the 
nervous  system  generally,  while  others  have  attributed  it  to  disease  or  dis- 
order of  a  certain  part,  as  the  corpus  striatum,  cerebellum,  etc.  Finally, 
it  is  stated  that,  in  late  experiments  on  choreic  dogs,  the  movements  do 
not  cease  when  the  spinal  cord  is  severed  from  the  brain,  nor  also  on  di- 
vision of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  (Legros  et  Onimus, 
Rech.  sur  les  mouvements  choreiformes  du  chien,  Acad,  des  Sci.,  9  Mai, 
1870,  Lyons  Med,  Jour,,  June  5th,  1870.)  In  these  cases, therefore,  the 
part  of  the  axis  which  is  in  fault  would  appear  to  be  solely  the  spinal 
cord. 

Symptoms. — Chorea  is  partial  or  general.  It  is  partial  when  it  affects 
a  few  muscles,  or  groups  of  muscles,  as  those  of  one  arm,  the  face  or  neck, 
or  of  one  eye.  It  is  designated  general,  when  all  the  limbs,  and  certain 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  trunk,  are  involved.  Statistics  show  that 
partial  chorea  occurs  more  frequently  on  the  leil  than  on  the  right  side, 
and  in  general  chorea  the  movements  on  the  leil  side  are  apt  to  predomi- 
nate. The  commencement  is  usually  gradual.  Even  when  finally  chorea 
becomes  general,  certain  muscles  only  are  affected  in  the  commencement  in 
ordinary  cases.  The  child  in  whom  this  disease  is  about  to  begin  is  ob- 
served to  be  fretful  and  impatient  from  slight  causes,  and  the  irregular 
muscular  action  at  first  is  apt  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  parents,  who 
reprimand  him  for  his  supposed  fidgety  habit.  In  exceptional  instances, 
especially  when  the  cause  is  a  sudden  and  profound  emotion,  the  com- 
mencement is  abrupt,  and  the  disease  is  severe  and  general  from  the  first. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  the  muscles  which  are  primarily  affected  are  those 
of  the  face,  neck,  fingers,  or  hand  on  the  lefl  side.  Sydenham  erred, 
unless  the  clinical  history  of  chorea  has  changed  during  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, when  he  stated  as  the  common  fact  that  a  tottering  gait  is  its  first 
manifestation ;  but  now  and  then  such  a  case  does  occur.  Wherever  the 
choreic  movements  first  appear,  other  muscles  are  soon  involved,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  sometimes  of  a  few  days,  all  the  muscles  that 
participate  are  engaged. 

A  muscle  affected  by  chorea  alternately  contracts  and  relaxes,  but  less 
forcibly  and  rapidly  than  in  eclampsia,  and  the  movement  is  partly  con- 
trolled by  volition.  This  produces  an  unsteady  and  tremulous  action  of 
the  part,  whether  a  limb,  the  neck,  or  face ;  which  at  once  arrests  atten- 
tion, and  indicate  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  result  is  similar,  as 
regards  the  muscular  action  whether  the  patient  wills  a  movement,  or 
attempts  to  control  those  which  chorea  produces. 

If  the  case  is  of  ordinary  severity,  the  movements  continue  with  but  mo- 
mentary intermissions,  except  during  sleep,  when  they  ordinarily  cease.  In 
grave  cases  patients  are  often  deprived  of  the  proper  amount  of  sleep,  in 
consequence  of  the  severity  and  persistence  of  the  muscular  action,  and  in 
exceptional  instances,  especially  when  the  result  is  fatal,  the  movements 
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continue  in  sleep,  but  the  sleep  is  not  sound,  and  is  frequently  interrupted. 
In  profound  sleep,  the  muscles  are  probably  always  in  repose. 

The  older  writers  have  left  us  graphic  descriptions  of  those  diseases  which 
have  striking  external  manifestations,  though  often  with  somewhat  of  ex- 
aggeration. Sydenham  says  of  chorea :  "  The  patient  cannot  keep  it  (his 
hand)  a  moment  in  the  same  place ;  whether  he  lay  it  upon  his  breast,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  body,  do  what  he  may,  it  will  be  jerked  elsewhere 
convulsively.  Kany  vessel  filled  with  drink  be  put  into  his  hand,  before 
it  reaches  his  mouth,  he  will  exhibit  a  thousand  gesticulations,  like  a  moun- 
tebank. He  holds  the  cup  out  straight,  as  if  to  move  it  to  his  mouth,  but 
has  his  hand  carried  elsewhere  by  sudden  jerks.  Then  perhaps  he  contrives 
to  bring  it  to  his  mouth,  and  if  so,  he  will  drink  the  liquid  off  at  a  gulp, 
just  as  if  he  were  trying  to  amuse  the  spectators  by  his  antics  I" 

In  severe  general  chorea  a  similar  description  is  applicable  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  legs  and  features.  Grimaces  and  distortions  of  the  features 
occur,  while  the  gait  is  halting  and  unsteady,  or  it  is  Impossible  to  walk, 
and  the  patient  lies  or  sits.  The  speech  is  slow,  thick,  and  indistinct,  in 
consequence  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  larynx  becoming  engaged, 
and  even  mastication  and  deglutition  are  rendered  difficult.  The  imper- 
fect speech  in  chorea  is  attributed  partly,  however,  to  the  impairment  of 
the  mental  faculties.  Chorea,  except  in  mild  cases,  is  accompanied  by 
other  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system.  More  or  less  impairment 
of  the  mental  faculties  occurs  in  severe  and  protracted  chorea,  exhibiting 
itself  in  dulness  or  apathy.  The  countenance  sometimes  presents  in  ag- 
gravated cases  almost  the  appearance  of  idiocy.  The  muscles,  instead  of 
becoming  hypertrophied,  and  more  powerful  by  their  frequent  contraction, 
grow  softer,  more  flabby,  and  weaker.  Indeed,  a  partial  paralysis  some- 
times results,  so  that  a  degree  of  numbness  is  experienced  in  the  affected 
part,  and  the  limb  when  raised  cannot  be  sustained.  Pain  is  not  a  symp- 
tom of  chorea,  but  fugitive  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  pains  are  sometimes 
experienced.  Derangement  of  the  digestive  function,  exhibited  by  a  poor 
or  capricious  appetite,  constipation,  etc.,  are  common. 

The  urine  of  choreic  patients  has  been  examined  by  Drs.  Walsh,  Ford, 
Bence  Jones,  Handfield  Jones,  Radcliffe,  and  others,  and  its  elements  have 
been  found  in  most  cases  to  vary  from  their  normal  quantity.  Dr.  Hand- 
field  Jones  read  a  paper  before  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  in  1871 
(London  Lancet,  July,  1871),  on  two  cases  of  chorea  in  which  he  had  made 
careful  chemical  analysis  of  the  urine,  with  the  following  result:  During 
the  height  of  the  disease  the  amount  of  the  urine  was  much  in  excess  of 
what  it  was  when  the  disease  had  ceased ;  the  amount  of  urea  excreted 
during  the  choreic  period  was  enormous ;  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid 
excreted  when  the  choreic  symptoms  were  at  their  maximum  was  excessive, 
but  the  quantity  was  less  than  the  average  during  convalescence ;  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  uric  acid  during  the  disease,  but  none  upon  recovery. 
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Prognosis — Course. — Chorea,  though  obstinate  and  often  incurable  in 
adults,  usually  terminates  favorably  in  children  in  three  or  four  months. 
Bouchut  considers  its  ordinary  duration  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  days,  which 
is  certainly  shorter  than  the  average  duration  in  this  country,  except  as 
the  disease  is  materially  abridged  by  treatment.  The  same  author  states 
that  it  may  continue  only  twenty-four  hours,  or  some  days,  as  he  has  ob- 
served in  the  convalescence  from  scarlet  fever.  But  tremulousness  of  the 
muscles  occurring  in  the  state  of  weakness  following  a  grave  disease,  and 
abating  as  the  general  health  is  restored,  I  should  not  consider  as  properly 
choreic,  any  more  than  that  occurring  from  over-fatigue.  As  the  choreic 
movements  gradually  increase  in  the  initial  period  till  a  certain  maximum 
is  reached,  so  their  decline  is  gradual.  There  are  temporary  variations 
also  throughout  the  disease  as  regards  the  extent  of  the  movement,  which 
are  aggravated  by  mental  excitement,  bodily  fatigue,  certain  functional 
derangements,  especially  of  digestion,  and  sometimes  from  causes  which 
are  not  apparent. 

Though,  as  a  rule,  chorea  in  children  ordinarily  terminates  favorably 
under  different,  and  even  injurious,  modes  of  treatment,  there  are  excep- 
tional cases.  Romberg  relates  the  history  of  a  patient  who  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six  years,  having  had  chorea  since  the  age  of  six  years.  In 
chorea  limited  to  a  few  muscles,  or  a  group  of  muscles,  the  prognosis  is 
more  doubtful  than  when  it  affects  a  large  number,  since  in  the  former 
case  the  cause  is  more  apt  to  be  some  lesion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 
Thus  chorea  involving  only  certain  muscles  of  the  neck  or  of  the  eyes  is 
sometimes  due  to  this  cause,  and  is  then  very  obstinate. 

Again,  observations  demonstrate  that  chorea,  when  at  first  in  all  proba- 
bility strictly  a  neurosis,  but  of  a  protracted  and  grave  character,  may 
give  rise  to  a  central  organic  disease.  This  is  the  course  of  most  of  the 
fatal  cases,  congestion,  softening,  or  other  lesion  occurring  over  a  greater 
or  less  extent  of  the  nervous  centres.  Radclifife  has  known  cerebral  men- 
ingitis to  supervene  in  two  instances.  With  the  occurrence  of  a  lesion  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis  new  symptoms  arise,  such  as  headache,  convulsions, 
delirium,  and  paralysis,  and  the  choreic  movements  cease  or  continue, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  lesion. 

Chorea,  like  certain  other  diseases,  either  of  a  nervous  character,  or 
having  a  nervous  element,  is  more  or  less  modified  by  intercurrent  inflam- 
matory and  febrile  affections.  The  oft-quoted  expression  from  Hippocrates, 
Jebris  accedens  solvit  spasmos,  observations  show  to  be  founded  in  fact,  the 
most  frequent  example  of  which  occurs  in  pertussis.  In  chorea  the  move- 
ments, as  a  rule,  are  either  rendered  milder  or  they  cease  as  long  as  the 
febrile  excitement  continues ;  but  there  are  exceptions,  and  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  disease  is  not  modified. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  not  difficult  in  ordinary  cases.  The  irregular  move- 
ments, with  consciousness  preserved,  enable  us  to  make  a  diagnosis  at  sight. 
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In  its  commencement,  and  when  it  continues  in  an  unusually  mild  form, 
chorea  might  be  overlooked  by  the  physician,  as  it  often  is  by  the  parents, 
the  movements  being  attributed  to  a  fidgety  habit ;  but  medical  advice  is 
seldom  sought  till  the  movements  are  so  pronounced  that  it  is  impossible 
to  err,  except  through  gross  ignorance  or  carelessness. 

It  is  important  to  determine  when  chorea  merges  in  an  organic  disease, 
and  also  whether  there  is  a  local  cause  of  the  chorea.  A  careful  and 
intelligent  study  of  the  symptoms  and  history  of  the  case  is  requisite  in 
order  to  a  correct  diagnosis  in  these  particulars. 

Treatment — Regimenal, — As  chorea  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
occurs  in  a  state  of  ausemia,  and  the  vital  forces  are  ordinarily  more  or 
less  reduced,  obviously  the  regimen  should  be  such  as  invigorates  the  sys- 
tem. Fresh  air  and  outdoor  exercise,  active  or  passive,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  avoidance  of  undue  excitement,  are  requisite;  and 
the  diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  plain  and  unirritating.  The  various 
functions  should  be  preserved  so  far  as  possible  in  their  normal  state.  In 
exceptional  instances,  when  the  choreic  movements  are  violent,  the  patient 
should  lie  in  bed,  and  the  muscular  action,  if  so  constant  and  excessive  as 
to  deprive  bim  of  the  requisite  sleep,  should  be  restrained  by  light  and 
well-padded  splints. 

MedidnaL — Sometimes  among  the  co-operating  causes  is  one  of  a  local 
nature,  which  is  susceptible  of  removal,  as  a  carious  and  painful  tooth, 
intestinal  worms,  etc.,  and  measures  calculated  to  effect  this  are  obviously 
required.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  a  case  in  which  the  employ- 
ment of  the  oleum  filicis  maris,  and  the  expulsion  of  a  tapeworm,  effected 
a  speedy  cure. 

The  remedy  which  has  been  most  employed  in  chorea,  and  which  in 
consequence  of  the  ansemia  is  plainly  indicated  in  a  large  proportibn  of 
cases,  is  iron.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  employment  of  other  remedies 
which  have  a  more  specific  effect.  Nearly  all  the  ferruginous  preparations 
have  been  prescribed  in  different  cases  with  benefit.  Radcliffe,  who  justly 
ranks  as  one  of  the  first  authorities  in  nervous  diseases,  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  iodide  of  iron,  believing  that  iodine,  as  well  as  iron,  exerts  a 
curative  influence.  I  have  of  late  inclined  to  the  use  of  the  ammonio- 
citrate,  as  it  is  easy  of  administration  in  simple  syrup,  and  is  well  tolerated. 

Arsenic,  highly  extolled  by  Romberg  and  others,  is  a  remedy  of  un- 
doubted value.  It  is  conveniently  given  in  Fowler's  solution.  It  should 
be  administered  in  doses  of  three  to  five  drops  three  times  daily,  after  the 
meals,  as  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  or  other  affections.  Radclifie  has 
administered  by  subcutaneous  injection  Fowler's  solution,  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  in  a  few  cases  of  obstinate  local  chorea,  with  a 
satisfactory  result.  An  adult  with  choreic  movements  in  one  side  of  the 
neck  of  nine  years'  duration  was  nearly  cured  by  fourteen  injections, 
employed  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  the  quantity  employed  being  increased 
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gradually  from  three  to  fourteen  minims  of  the  solution.  Another  remedy 
of  undoubted  value  is  strychnia.  Trousseau,  who  prescribed  it  in  most 
cases,  and  highly  extolled  it,  employed  the  following  formula : 

R.  StrychniiB  sulphat.,  gr.  j. 
Syr.  simplic,  Jijss.     Misce. 

A  child  of  the  ordinary  age,  say  ten  years,  takes  at  first  a  teaspoonful 
twice  or  three  times  daily,  at  uniform  intervals,  and  the  dose  is  gradually 
and  cautiously  increased  until  it  begins  to  produce  physiological  effects. 
Strychnia,  when  employed  to  the  extent  of  causing  some  rigidity,  is  more 
efficient  as  a  remedy,  but  smaller  doses  have  been  found  useful. 

Professor  Hammond  (Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  page  617)  says: 
"  My  main  reliance  is  on  strychnia,  which,  I  think,  should  be  given  in 
gradually  increasing  doses,  somewhat  after  the  manner  recommended  by 
Trousseau.  .  .  .  This  plan  of  treatment  certainly  shortens  the  duration  of 
the  disease  very  materially,  and  causes  great  improvement  in  the  general 
health  of  the  patient.  Sometimes  the  effect  is  so  well  marked,  and  is  so 
immediate,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  increase  the  doses  to  the  extent  of 
causing  muscular  cramps,  but  generally  the  full  therapeutical  effect  of  the 
drug  is  not  obtained  till  the  calf  of  the  leg  or  the  nucha  has  slight  tonic 
spasm.  I  have  never  seen  the  slightest  ill-consequence  follow  this  mode 
of  treatment,  and  the  doses  are  increased  so  gradually  that,  with  careful 
watching,  danger  need  not  be  apprehended.''  Dr.  Hammond  has  treated 
thirty-two  children  with  this  agent  without  a  single  failure. 

But  as  chorea  terminates  favorably  with  smaller  and  safe  doses,  even  if 
the  time  required  is  longer,  it  does  not  seem  proper  to  recommend  its  em- 
ployment to  the  extent  of  producing  physiological  effects  for  general  prac- 
tice. Bouchut,  speaking  upon  this  point,  says :  "  But,  with  these  precau- 
tions, strychnia  is  extremely  dangerous,  for  I  have  seen,  at  the  Hdpital  des 
Enfants  Malades,  a  young  girl  of  thirteen  years  die  in  tetanus,"  produced 
by  an  increased  dose  of  this  drug  (article  on  Chorea).  Dr.  West,  in  his 
Lumleian  Lectures,  also  says :  "  I  have  seen  one  instance  in  which  its  em- 
ployment, while  it  failed  to  benefit  a  somewhat  severe  case  of  chorea,  was 
followed  by  two  attacks  of  violent  tetanic  convulsions,  which  nearly  proved 
fatal ;"  and  he  adds,  **  The  twitching  of  the  limbs  of  itself  prevents  our  be- 
coming aware  of  the  dose  being  excessive,  and  a  child's  inability  to  de- 
scribe its  sensations  deprives  us  of  another."  For  such  reasons,  Dr.  West 
does  not  favor  the  employment  of  this  agent.  Still,  any  agent  may  be 
given  in  an  overdose,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  prescribe  strychnia  in  a  dose 
which  will  be  efficient  and  yet  safe  for  children  at  the  age  at  which  chorea 
ordinarily  occurs.  I  have  employed  bromide  of  potassium  in  a  few  cases, 
but  with  so  little  benefit  that  I  am  not  inclined  to  continue  its  use  for  this 
disease.  Others  have  not  been  more  successful.  However  efficacious  the 
bromide  may  be  in  epilepsy,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  remedy  for  chorea. 
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Cimieifuga,  first  employed  by  Jesse  Young  of  this  country,  is  highly 
esteemed  by  Philadelphia  physicians  in  the  treatment  of  chorea.  I  have 
employed  the  fluid  extract  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  increased  to  one 
drachm,  for  a  child  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  though  it  benefits 
some  cases,  it  has  no  appreciable  efiect  either  in  moderating  the  move- 
ments or  abridging  the  duration  of  others. 

Ether,  asafoBtida,  valerian,  musk,  the  oxide  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  tur- 
pentine, tartar  emetic,  opium,  and  numerous  other  remedies,  have  been 
recommended,  and  some  of  them  have  seemed  useful  in  certain  cases.  In 
this  city  sulphate  of  zinc  has  been  frequently  employed  as  a  remedy  for 
chorea,  and  in  gradually  increasing  doses  till  more  than  twenty  grains 
were  administered  three  times  daily,  but  it  has  not  appeared,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  to  exert  any  marked  influence  either  on  the 
severity  or  duration  of  the  choreic  movements.  Justice,  however,  requires 
us  to  state  that  Dr.  West,  who  has  written  most  recently  on  the  nervous 
disorders  of  children,  thinks  that  it  has  been  beneficial  in  certain  cases  in 
which  he  has  employed  it,  and  regards  it  on  the  whole  as  the  best  remedy. 

Radclifle,  who  has  had  ample  experience  in  the  treatment  of  nervous 
affections,  writes:  "In  an  ordinary  case  of  chorea  the  plan  of  treatment 
which  I  have  now  adopted  as  a  rule  for  some  time  is  to  give  cod-liver  oil, 
in  conjunction  with  hypophosphite  of  soda,  making  the  draught  contain- 
ing the  latter  salt  the  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  the  cod-liver  oil." 
Sometimes  camphor  or  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  added.  Of  more 
than  thirty  cases  treated  in  this  way,  the  average  duration  was  under  three 
weeks.  Radclifle  began  to  prescribe  these  remedies  on  theoretical  grounds, 
believing  that  phosphorus  and  cod-liver  oil  were  required  to  restore  "nerve 
tone,"  and  the  result  of  this  treatment  has  certainly  been  such  as  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  profession.  To  children  he  gives  from  five  to  eight  grains 
of  the  hypophosphite  of  soda  three  times  daily. 

In  the  large  class  of  children's  diseases  at  Bellevue,  where  probably 
more  choreic  cases  are  treated  than  in  any  other  institution  in  this  country, 
and  where  therefore  a  most  excellent  opportunity  occurs  of  observing  the 
eff*ects  of  medicine,  we  give  the  preference  to  the  arsenical  treatment  of 
Romberg,  or  the  cod-liver  oil  and  hypophosphite  treatment  of  Radclifle,  in 
some  cases  combining  the  two  modes  of  treatment,  and  in  some  alternating 
them. 

In  those  severe  cases  in  which  the  choreic  movements  prevent  the  proper 
amount  of  sleep,  a  moderate  dose  of  hydrate  of  chloral  may  occasionally 
be  advantageously  administered. 

Electricity  has  been  many  times  employed  in  the  treatment  of  chorea, 
and  though  some,  chiefly  electricians,  believe  that  it  has  a  curative  eflfect, 
others,  and  the  majority,  fail  to  see  any  material  benefit  from  its  use. 

Cold  general  baths,  the  shower-bath,  frictions  along  the  spine,  etc.,  have 
been  employed ;  but  the  local  treatment  which  has  so  far  been  most  sue- 
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cessful,  and  which  promises  to  supersede  all  others,  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion of  ether  spray  over  the  spine.  About  two  ounces  of  ether  are  em- 
ployed at  each  sitting,  the  spray  being  applied  from  an  atomizer  up  and 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  spine  if  the  chorea  is  general.  The  opera- 
tion, which  occupies  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  should  be  repeated  daily 
or  every  second  day.  A  considerable  number  of  cases  have  been  reported, 
in  which  the  spray  has  apparently  had  a  good  effect  in  controlling  the 
disease. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

INFANTILE    PAKALYSI8. 

Paralysis  in  young  children,  especially  infants,  is  in  most  instances 
due  to  causes  which  seldom  produce  it  in  adults.  The  principal  cause  of 
it  in  the  adult,  namely,  cerebral  apoplexy,  is  indeed  rare  in  children. 
Paralysis  in  children  has  the  following  recognized  causes:  1st  A  change 
in  the  blood,  not  fully  understood,  induced  by  certain  grave  diseases,  as 
diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc.  2d.  Reflex  influence. 
The  function  of  some  part  of  the  system  is  in  some  way  dbturbed,  and 
paralysis  occurs  in  certain  muscles,  maybe  at  a  distance  from  the  cause, 
and  it  disappears  when  that  cause  is  removed,  unless  it  has  continued  too 
long.  The  only  rational  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  of  a  continuous 
connection  between  the  local  cause  and  the  paralyzed  muscles  through 
the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves,  and  the  nervous  centres.  3d.  Compression 
or  injury  of  a  nerve-trunk.  These  cases  are  rare.  Pressing  of  the  portio 
dura  by  the  blades  of  forceps  during  birth,  described  in  the  next  chapter, 
is  an  example.  4th.  An  anatomical  alteration  in  the  muscular  fibres,  the 
nerves  and  nervous  centres  remaining  unaffected.  This  has  been  desig- 
nated myogenic  paralysis.  This  form  of  paralysis  is  probably  often  of  a 
rheumatic  nature.  Paralysis  of  the  face  or  other  portions  of  the  surface, 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  children  and  adults  from  prolonged  exposure  to 
cold  winds,  is  of  this  nature.  5th.  Some  anatomical  change  in  the  nervous 
centres,  as  congestion,  hemorrhage,  inflammation,  emboli,  compression  and 
laceration  of  brain,  whether  by  tumors,  inflammatory  products,  or  other 
causes,  etc.  If  there  is  hemiplegia  the  presumption  is  that  the  disease 
causing  it  is  cerebral ;  if  paraplegia,  that  it  is  spinal.  The  following  is  an 
interesting  example  of  hemiplegia.  The  case  was  related  by  me,  and  the 
specimen  presented  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society. 

Maggie,  aged  2  years  8  months,  was  admitted  into  the  Catholic  Found- 
ling Asylum  about  the  1st  of  September,  1874.    She  seemed  to  be  in  good 
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and  was  plump  and  well-developed,  and  her  mother  stated  that  she 
A  no  serious  sickness.     After  her  admission  she  continued  well, 
the  usual  appetite,  amusing  herself  through  the  day,  and  present- 
symptoms  to  attract  attention  till  December  6th.     On  the  evening 
^mber  5th  she  ate  her  supper  as  usual,  and  was  placed  in  her  crib, 
itly  in  perfect  hecUth.    At  3  a.m.,  the  sister  who  was  in  charge  of 
d,  found  her  in  severe  general  eclampsia.     Immediately,  in  addi- 
he  usual  local  treatment,  she  administered  five  grains  of  bromide 
iium,  and  this  was  repeated  at  intervals  till  six  or  seven  doses 
niuistered.     Nevertheless,  the  spasmodic  movements  continued, 
e  or  less  violence,  till  li  p.m.,  and  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
longer. 

irrival  at  the  asylum,  at  about  6  p.m.,  I  found  her  lying  quietly, 
•)id,  but  easily  aroused.  Her  vision  was  evidently  good,  and 
'scious ;  the  pupils  responded  to  light,  and  the  direction  of  the 
wj«9  wae  normal ;  pulse  104,  no  cough,  and  respiration  natural ;  teinpera- 
ture,  as  ascertained  by  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla,  also  normal.  There 
was  no  apparent  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  but  the  right  arm 
and  leg  were  paralyzed,  though  the  paralysb  was  not  complete.  The 
great  toe  flexed  on  tickling  the  sole  of  the  foot,  but  the  foot  itself  had 
little  or  no  motion,  and  on  my  attempting  to  flex  the  leg,  which  was  ex- 
tended, some  rigidity  of  the  muscles  was  observed.  At  times  the  patient 
produced  slight  movement  of  the  thigh  upon  the  trunk.  The  muscles  of 
the  right  upper  extremity  were  more  flaccid  than  those  of  the  leg,  and 
below  the  elbow  motion  seemed  to  be  totally  lost,  while  a  little  movement 
remained  of  the  arm  on  the  trunk.  I  think  that  during  the  two  or  three 
days  succeeding  the  convulsions  sensation  in  the  right  limbs  was  not  en- 
tirely lost,  though  greatly  enfeebled.  Subsequently  paralysis  in  the  right 
limbs,  both  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion,  was  nearly  or  quite 
total,  and  continued  so  till  death.  Nevertheless,  tickling  the  sole  or  the 
foot  caused  some  movement  of  the  great  toe.  On  the  left  side  sensation 
and  motion  were  perfect. 

The  record  of  December  9th  runs :  Has  vomiting  to-day  for  the  first 
time ;  apparently  sees  well,  and  appearance  of  the  eyes  normal ;  has  no 
retraction  of  head,  or  rigidity  of  muscles  of  neck,  or  along  the  spine ; 
pulse  96,  temperature  in  the  axilla  normal ;  lies  quiet  and  with  eyes  shut ; 
IS  stupid,  but  not  particularly  fretful,  when  aroused;  the  bowels  move 
regularly. 

December  11th,  continues  to  vomit  at  intervals;  pulse  68.  Dec.  16th, 
pulse  80,  temperature  100 ;  vomited  once  yesterday,  none  to-day ;  lies  in  a 
constant  doze ;  takes  bromide  of  potassium  gr.  iv  three  times  daily.  Dec. 
18th,  moans  at  times,  as  if  in  pain ;  pulse  180,  temperature  100 ;  takes  the 
bromide  gr.  iv  every  four  hours. 

Dec.  19th,  pulse  180,  temperature  103 ;  there  is  convergent  strabismus, 
and  the  eyes  have  a  wild,  almost  insane,  look,  but  she  sees,  grasping  hur- 
riedly a  percussion  hammer  presented  towards  her ;  paralysis  of  nerves  of 
motion  and  sensation  in  the  right  extremities  nearly  complete,  slight  move- 
ment still  being  produced  in  the  great  toe  by  titillation  ;  the  vomiting  has 
ceased ;  tongue  covered  with  a  thick  iur ;  movements  of  the  bowels  pretty 
regular;  has  a  slight  cough,  such  as  is  common  in  cerebral  disease. 

Dec.  22d,  lies  quietly  on  her  side  in  perpetual  slumber,  with  eyes  con- 
stantly shut;  pulse  118,  temperature  101  i ;  the  bowels  still  move  nearly 
normally ;  the  pupils,  exposed  to  the  light,  are  seen  to  oscillate,  but  are 
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constantly  more  dilated  than  in  health ;  the  urine  passes  freely ;  has  at 
intervals  circumscribed  flushing  of  the  features ;  a  rash  like  lichen  over 
abdomen  and  chest,  possibly  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  bromide  of  po- 
tassium administered.     24tn,  pulse  intermittent ;  pupils  dilated. 

Dec.  25th,  died  in  profound  stupor  to-day,  having  lived  nineteen  days 
from  the  commencement  of  the  malady. 

Autopsy. — About  thirty  hours  after  death ;  weather  cool.  On  removing 
the  calvarium  and  dura  mater,  which  presented  no  unusual  appearance, 
the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  found  rather  more  injected  than  usual, 
but  not  more  so  than  we  sometimes  observe  in  those,  who  die  of  diseases 
which  do  not  involve  the  brain.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  was  scanty,  and 
the  surface  of  the  brain  rather  dry.  The  vertex  of  the  left  hemisphere 
was  unusually  prominent,  rising  perhaps  half  an  inch  higher  than  that  on 
the  opposite  side.  At  the  highest  point,  which  was  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  from  the  median  line,  was  a  circular  yellowish  spot  upon  the  surface 
of  the  brain  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  Pressure  upon 
this  spot,  made  lightly,  so  as  not  to  produce  rupture,  communicated  the 
sensation  of  a  large  cavity  underneath  fllled  with  liquid,  and  approaching 
to  within  two  or  three  lines  of  the  surface.  There  was  no  adhesion  or 
exudation  over  this  spot ;  and  the  surface  of  the  brain  appeared  entirely 
normal,  except  a  little  cloudiness  of  the  pia  mater  over  a  space  which 
could  be  covered  by  a  five-cent  piece,  a  little  posterior  to  the  optic  com- 
missure. The  incised  surface  of  the  brain,  at  a  distance  from  the  abscess, 
showed  no  increase  of  vascularity.  The  right  hemisphere  appeared  in 
every  way  normal,  except  that  its  lateral  ventricle  was  filled  with  pus,  but 
not  distended. 

On  the  left  side,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  hemisphere,  was  an  abscess 
as  large  as  the  fist  of  a  child  of  two  years,  extending  from  within  two  or 
three  Tines  of  the  vertex,  where  its  site  corresponded  with  the  yellow  spot 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  to  the  roof  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  Through 
this  roof  the  abscess  had  burst,  filling  and  distending  the  ventricle  with 
pus,  and  thence  making  its  way  into  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  opposite 
hemisphere.  The  whole  amount  of  pus  contained  in  the  abscess  and  the 
two  ventricles  was,  perhaps,  two  ounces.  The  walls  of  the  left  lateral 
ventricle  were  much  softened,  the  upper  part  of  the  corpus  striatum  and 
thalamus  opticus  being  nearly  diffluent;  the  walls  of  the  right  lateral 
ventricle  were  slightly  softened,  but  to  less  depth.  The  parietes  of  the 
abscess,  which  extended  from  the  roof  of  the  ventricle  to  the  vertex,  as 
already  stated,  were  indurated  to  the  depth  of  one  and  a  half  lines  in 
consequence  of  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue,  except  at  the  base 
of  the  abscess,  which  corresponded  with  the  roof  of  the  ventricle,  where 
softening  had  occurred.  The  spinal  cord,  so  far  as  it  could  be  examined 
from  the  cranial  cavity,  had  the  usual  vascularity,  and  seemed  nearly  or 
quite  normal. 

The  cause  of  the  encephalitis  from  which  the  abscess  resulted  was  ob- 
scure. This  inflammation,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  idiopathic, 
which  is  known  to  be  a  rare  disease.  There  was  no  history  of  otitis,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  cerebral  abscess,  nor  of  heart  disease, 
so  as  to  produce  embolism.  It  seems  probable,  since  there  was  no  fever 
till  about  the  fourth  day  after  the  convulsions,  that  an  abscess  bad  pri- 
marily occurred  in  the  hemisphere  between  the  roof  of  the  ventricle  and 
the  vertex,  possibly  weeks  previously.  The  bursting  of  this  into  the  lateral 
ventricle,  and  the  constitutional  disturbance,  inflammation,  and  softening 
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to  which  this  would  inevitably  give  rise,  afford  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  history  of  the  case,  after  the  commencement  of  the  convulsions. 

Paralysis  occurring  as  a  symptom,  or  sequel  of  some  obvious  local  or 
general  disease,  as  diphtheria,  lesion  of  the  nervous  centres,  etc.,  and 
which  may  occur  at  any  age,  need  not  detain  us.  It  is  described  in  con- 
nection with  the  primary  diseases  on  which  it  depends.  But  there  is  a 
form  of  paralysis  which  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  must 
consider  an  idiopathic  malady,  and  which  is  peculiar  to  the  first  years  of 
life,  or  is  ^o  rare  at  other  periods  that  it  is  proper  to  regard  it  as  strictly 
a  malady  of  infancy  and  early  childhood.  It  occurs  between  the  ages  of 
six  months  and  three  years.     The  following  description  relates  to  it. 

Symptoms. — ^The  previous  health  of  the  patient  is  usually  good.  The 
paralysis  does  not  always  commence  in  the  same  manner.  In  a  few 
instances  it  begins  suddenly  in  the  daytime  when  the  child  is  apparently 
in  perfect  health.  In  some  it  begins  abruptly,  after  sound  sleep.  The 
child  goes  to  bed  well,  sleeps  through  the  night,  and  awakens  in  the  morn- 
ing paralyzed.  I  have  known  it  to  occur  in  one  instance  aft;er  sleep  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  In  these  cases  there  has  sometimes  been  an  exposure, 
before  the  sleep,  to  wind  or  rain,  or  from  sitting  upon  a  cold  stone.  In 
other  and  the  majority  of  cases  the  paralysis  is  preceded  by  a  very  decided 
febrile  movement,  which  comes  on  suddenly,  without  appreciable  cause, 
and  after  a  few  days  the  power  of  motion  is  found  to  be  lost  in  one  or 
more  of  the  limbs.  There  is  no  symptom  during  the  febrile  movement 
to  indicate  any  affection  of  the  brain :  consciousness  is  retained,  and  there 
is  no  more  headache  or  apparent  liability  to  convulsions  than  occurs 
in  other  pathological  states  accompanied  by  an  equal  amount  of  fever. 
Several  other  modes  of  commencement  have  been  described  by  writers, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  have  embraced  other  forms  of  paralysis 
in  their  statistics,  as  for  example  those  cases  which  are  hemiplegic,  or 
which  occur  in  the  course  of  a  lingering  disease,  or  a  hsemorrhagic  disease, 
or  with  cerebral  symptoms,  as  vomiting.  Such  cases  should  not  in  my 
opinion  be  included  in  the  statistics  of  infantile  paralysis,  since  their 
nature  is  uncertain,  nor  indeed  should  any  cases  in  which  there  is  doubt 
as  to  their  genuineness.  In  whatever  way  the  paralysis  begins,  it  is  at  its 
maximum  in  the  commencement.  Occurring  as  by  a  stroke,  the  iull  ex- 
tent of  the  paralytic  state  is  exhibited  at  once,  and  so  far  as  there  is  any 
subsequent  change,  it  is  an  improvement,  as  regards  the  number  of  muscles 
affected,  and  the  degree  of  the  paralysis.  Most  frequently  the  paralysis 
affects  one  or  both  lower  extremities.  Occasionally  one  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremities is  also  paralyzed  in  addition  to  the  lower,  but  paralysis  of  an 
upper  extremity  is  less  in  degree,  and  disappears  sooner,  than  that  of  the 
lower.  The  bladder  and  lower  bowels  remain  unaffected,  since  only  the 
muscles  of  volition  are  involved.  Sensation  is  unimpaired  in  the  affected 
limbs,  and  in  the  commencement  there  is  even  in  some  cases  a  state  of 
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hyperseethesia  (West).  The  febrile  movement,  which  precedes  and  ac- 
companies the  paralysis  in  certain  cases,  gradually  abates,  and  in  a  few 
days  nothing  abnormal  remains  except  the  loss  of  power  in  the  affected 
muscles.  These  muscles  are  in  a  flaccid  and  relaxed  state,  so  that  the 
limb  falls  by  its  weight  when  unsupported,  and  they  are  usually  free  from 
pain.  The  number  of  muscles  paralyzed  varies  greatly  in  different  cases. 
Only  one  muscle  or  a  single  group  of  muscles  may  be  affected,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  both  the  extensor  and  flexor  muscles  of  two  or  more  limbs. 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  following  table  exhibits  the  groups  of 
muscles  and  single  muscles  most  frequently  involved,  and  in  the  order 

stated. 

Oroupa. 

1.  Extensors  of  toes,  and  flexors  of  the  foot. 

2.  Extensors  and  supinators  of  the  hand. 

3.  Extensors  of  leg,  and  with  them  usually  the  first  group. 

Single  Muscles, 

1.  Extensor,  longus  digitorum  of  toes. 

2.  Tibialis  anticus. 

3.  Deltoid. 

4.  Sterno-mastoid. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  infantile  paralysis,  as  it  not  infrequently 
occurs  when  the  result  is  favorable:  A.  K.,  German,  female,  aged  3 
years  4  mouths,  fleshy ;  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sitting  on  the  ground 
near  the  house  and  on  the  door-sill.  On  July  2d,  1871,  she  had  a  sound 
sleep  in  the  afternoon,  having  been  entirely  well  previously,  and  awoke 
trembling  and  with  a  high  fever  at  3i  p.  if.  At  8  p.  m.,  the  febrile  excite- 
ment continuing,  general  clonic  convulsions  occurred,  lasting  about  ten 
minutes.  At  this  time  I  was  called  to  see  her,  and  found  the  face  flushed, 
surface  hot,  and  pulse  about  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Consciousness  re- 
turned after  the  convulsion.  The  intelligence  was  good,  tongue  moist  and 
slightly  furred,  bowels  rather  constipated,  and  the  urine  was  freely  passed. 
The  febrile  excitement  continued  two  days,  when  it  gradually  and  entirely 
abated,  but  before  it  ceased  paralysis  of  the  left  lower  extremity  was  ob- 
served. No  weight  at  first  could  be  sustained  upon  this  limb,  and  it  hung 
powerless  when  we  endeavored  to  make  her  walk.  The  attempt  caused  her 
to  cry,  as  if  in  pain,  and  pressing  upon  the  thigh,  or  moving  it,  had  the 
same  effect.  The  thigh  of  this  limb  did  appear  slightly  swollen  on  inspec- 
tion, but  measurement  did  not  indicate  any  notable  enlargement.  The 
difference  in  circumference  was  certainly  not  more  than  one-eighth  to  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch.  There  was  no  appreciable  increase  of  heat  in  the  thigh 
over  the  general  temperature  of  the  body.  Sensibility  remained  in  every 
part  of  the  limb,  and  the  loss  of  power  was  not  complete,  for  on  the  first 
day,  as  soon  as  the  paralysis  was  observed,  slight  and  imperfect  movements 
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could  be  produced  by  pinching  the  limb.  In  three  weeks  the  use  of  the 
limb  was  fully  restored,  by  mildly  stimulating  liniments,  and  simple  medi- 
cines to  regulate  the  bowels.  The  tenderness,  which  was  observed  in  this 
case,  is  only  occasionally  present.  It  has  been  attributed  to  hypersestbesia, 
but  those  who  hold  to  the  peripheral  origin  of  the  paralysis,  would  probably 
attribute  it  to  the  anatomical  change  occurring  in  the  terminal  nerve-fibres. 

Prognosis — Progress. — ^The  paralysis  in  nearly  all  cases  soon  begins 
to  abate.  The  power  of  motion  returns  little  by  little,  and  whatever  im- 
provement occurs  is  permanent.  There  is  no  retrogression  in  the  convales- 
cence. The  sooner  improvement  commences,  the  more  favorable  is  the 
prognosis.  In  the  most  favorable  cases  there  is  complete  restoration  in  from 
three  to  four  weeks.  In  other  patients,  while  certain  of  the  muscles  regain 
the  power  of  motion,  other  muscles,  oflener  those  of  the  lower  extremity 
than  upper,  do  not  recover  their  function,  and,  unless  proper  remedial 
measures  are  employed,  and  even  with  them  in  certain  instances,  atrophy 
soon  commences.  The  temperature  of  the  paralyzed  limb  falls  three,  five, 
or  even  eight  degrees,  and  the  amount  of  blood  which  circulates  in  it  is 
diminished  so  that  the  pulse  of  the  limb  is  feebler  and  its  vessels  smaller 
than  in  health.  With  the  atrophy  the  contractility  of  the  muscular  fibres 
by  the  electric  current  diminishes,  and  in  unfavorable  cases  after  a  time 
powerful  induced  and  even  primary  currents  have  no  appreciable  effect. 
The  nutrition  of  a  paralyzed  limb  is  alwa3r8  imperfect,  and  if  the  paralysis 
occur  in  a  child,  its  growth  is  retarded.  Therefore  in  cases  of  protracted 
or  permanent  infantile  paralysis  of  one  limb  a  disproportion  occurs  both  in 
diameter  and  length  between  it  and  that  on  the  opposite  side.  If  the 
paralysis  continue,  the  ligaments  of  the  paralyzed  limb  become  relaxed  and 
lengthened.  West  mentions  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  deltoid  in  which  the 
humero-scapular  ligaments  were  so  extended  that  the  humerus  dropped 
from  the  glenoid  cavity,  so  as  to  increase  the  length  of  the  limb  three-fourths 
of  an  inch.  In  the  paralysis  of  certain  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity,  and 
continuance  of  the  contractile  power  in  others,  we  have  the  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  club-feet,  and  accordingly  this  deformity  is  the  common  result 
of  the  paralysis  when  it  is  not  cured. 

Etiology. — As  infantile  paralysis  is  not  a  fatal  malady,  opportunity 
for  a  post-mortem  examination  in  a  recent  case  seldom  occurs.  Hence 
the  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  anatomical  change  in  the  nervous 
system  which  produces  the  paralysis.  There  are  now  in  medical  literature 
records  of  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  autopsies  have  been 
made,  but  death  occurred  so  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  pa- 
ralysis, usually  months  or  years,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
lesions  which  have  been  observed  were  a  cause  or  consequence.  In  a 
majority  of  these  autopsies  a  spinal  lesion  of  some  sort  was  detected,  but 
none  could  be  discovered  in  a  few  instances,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  the  following : 
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Mr.  Adams,  in  his  treatise  on  club-foot,  relates  a  case  in  which  the  spiual 
cord,  carefully  examined,  probably  only  with  the  naked  eye,  seemed 
normal.  Robin  examined  the  spinal  cord  microscopically  in  one  case,  but 
discovered  nothing  abnormal,  and  £lischer  made  two  autopsies  in  cases  of 
this  paralysis  which  had  succumbed  to  variola,  but  with  a  negative  result 
as  regards  any  lesion  in  the  nervous  system  {Jahrlnich.  Jur  Kinderk.,  1873). 
The  examinations  by  Robin  and  Elischer,  since  they  were  microscopic, 
have  been  justly  regarded  as  important,  and  they  have  been  related  by 
certain  writers  in  order  to  sustain  the  theory  that  infantile  paralysis  is 
peripheral,  and  not  centric.  But  may  there  not  have  been  a  spinal  lesion 
which  caused  the  paralysis,  and  abated,  leaving  no  trace,  although  its 
effects  as  regards  the  muscles  continued  ? 

Very  little  was  effected,  prior  to  1863,  in  determining  the  cause  or 
causes  of  infantile  paralysis  by  post-mortem  examinations,  because  the 
microscope  was  so  little  used,  and  because  in  most  of  the  cases  reported 
the  clinical  history  or  microscopic  lesions  were  such  as  to  show  or  to  render 
it  highly  probable  that  the  paralysis  was  not  such  as  is  designated  and 
understood  by  the  term  infantile.  Thus  Beraud  reported  a  case  in  which 
tubercles  were  found  in  the  spinal  cord.  Hutin,  a  case  in  which  there 
was  atrophy  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  the  paralysis  com- 
menced at  the  age  of  seven  years.  Hammond,  a  case  in  which  a  clot  was 
found  in  the  spinal  cord;  and  Jaccoud,  one  of  spinal  arachnitis,  with  thick- 
ening of  the  meninges.  Since  1863,  seventeen  autopsies  have  been  re- 
corded in  which  the  spinal  cord  was  carefully  examined,  and  upon  these 
we  must  chiefly  rely  for  our  data  by  which  to  determine  what  are  the  ana- 
tomical changes  in  the  nervous  system  which  probably  cause  this  paralysis. 
The  reader  will  find  these  cases  tabulated  in  a  lecture  by  E.  C  Seguin, 
M.D.,  published  in  the  N.  Y,  Med.  Record,  January  15th,  1874,  and  the 
most  important  of  them  narrated  in  a  paper  on  infantile  paralysis,  showing 
great  research,  published  by  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  in  the  N,  Y.  ObsL 
Jour,  for  May,  1874.  It  is  true  that  all  but  three  of  these  post-mortem 
examinations  were  made  many  years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  paralysis ; 
but  in  the  three  cases  which  were  reported  by  Roger  and  Damaschino, 
only  two,  six,  and  thirteen  months  had  elapsed.  The  following  were  the 
chief  lesions  observed  in  these  cases  as  regards  the  spinal  cord : 

Cases. 

1.  Atrophy  of  motor-cells  in  anterior  cornua, 10 

2.  Nerve-cells,  normal, 2 

8.  Atrophy  (variously  recorded)  of  anterior  columns,  or  cornua,  or  part  of 

cord,  or  roots  of  anterior  nerves, 8 

4.  Sclerosis, 9 

6.  Myelitis,  recorded  as  diffused,  central,  or  slight, 7 

6.  Central  softening  (the  three  most  recent  cases),    .         .    "    .        .        .         .8 

7.  Small  clot  in  cord  (Hammond's  case), 1 

8.  Sciatic  neuritis,      .«  1 
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It  is  seen  that  the  most  common  lesions  in  these  cases  were  those  of 
inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  such  as  are  known  to  result  from  this 
inflammation,  to  wit,  atrophy  of  the  nervous  substance  and  sclerosis. 

With  the  data  furnished  by  these  post-mortem  examinations  and  the 
clinical  histories  of  cases  we  are  the  better  prepared  to  consider  the  theories 
regarding  the  etiology  of  this  malady.  The  views  of  MM.  Roger  and 
Damaschino  are  entitled  to  great  consideration,  since  the  autopsies  which 
they  made  were  in  cases  of  shorter  duration,  and  therefore  nearer  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  the  paralysis  than  those  which  have  been  reported 
by  other  observers.  Roger  and  Damaschino  published  a  series  of  papers 
on  this  malady  in  the  Ocus.  Med.  de  Paris  in  1871,  which  they  conclude 
with  the  following  propositions :  *'  1.  The  alteration  peculiar  to  infantile 
paralysis  is  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  causes  the  atrophy  of 
muscles  and  nerves.  2.  The  seat  of  this  lesion  is  the  anterior  part  of  the 
gray  substance  of  the  medulla,  where  softened  portions  of  spinal  substance 
are  seen.  3.  This  softening  is  of  an  inflammatory  nature — in  fact,  a 
simple  myelitis.  4.  Infantile  paralysis  should,  therefore,  be  called  spinal 
paralysis  of  children,  and  be  classed  among  the  afiections  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  as  depending  on  myelitis." 

To  determine  the  exact  character  and  limitations  of  the  cause  of  in&ntile 
paralysis  is  diflcult,  but  the  views  of  Roger  and  Damaschino,  as  expressed 
in  the  above  propositions,  seem  to  harmonize  more  closely  with,  and  to 
aflbrd  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  symptoms,  history,  and  lesions, 
thus  far  observed  in  ordinary  or  typical  cases,  than  does  any  other  theory. 
Suddenly  occurring,  active  congestion  of  the  anterior  cornua,  many  neur- 
opathists regard  as  the  cause  of  infantile  paralysis ;  but  there  is  that  close 
affinity  between  active  congestion  and  inflammation  that  they  may  be 
regarded  as  having  the  same  pathological  eflect  in  this  instance,  and  there- 
fore the  two  theories  of  a  spinal  congestion  and  spinal  inflammation  may 
be  considered  as  one.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  some  of  the  cases  which 
more  speedily  recover  there  is  simple  congestion ;  while  in  the  more  obsti- 
nate cases,  and  those  with  inflammatory  symptoms,  the  congestion  has 
passed  into  an  inflammation,  or  inflammation  was  present  from  the  first. 
According  to  this  theory  the  atrophy  so  generally  observed  in  the  twelve 
cases  in  which  autopsies  were  made,  must  be  considered  a  degenerative 
change  resulting  from  the  inflammation  or  from  the  paralysis.  That  so 
accurate  an  observer  and  so  excellent  a  microscopist  as  Robin  could  detect 
nothing  abnormal  in  the  case  which  he  examined,  was  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  inflammation  or  congestion  abated  without  producing  any 
degenerative  changes  in  the  nervous  substance. 

Professor  Charcot  considers  atrophy  of  the  motor  cells  as  the  cause  of 
the  paralysis,  but  it  is  much  more  in  consonance  with  the  facts  to  con- 
sider the  cellular  atrophy  a  result  than  a  cause.  For  how  could  atrophy, 
which  always  occurs  gradually,  and  by  progressive  increase,  be  the  cause 
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of  a  disease  which  begins  abruptly,  and  is  roost  intense  in  the  very  com- 
mencement? Besides,  atrophy  does  not  occur  without  some  antecedent 
disease  to  cause  it. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  consider  in  full  the  various  theories  re- 
garding the  cause  of  infantile  paralysis.     No  one  at  the  present  time  of 
those  who  are  competent  to  express  an  opinion,  believes  it  to  be  a  reflex 
paralysis,  and  the  expression  dental  paralysis  once  applied  to  it  is  no  longer 
heard.    There  is  one  theory,  however,  which  should  receive  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  and  which  was  earnestly  and  ably  advocated  by  Barwell, 
of  London,  in  lectures  published  by  him  in  1872,  in  the  London  JDanee^,  to 
wit :  "  That  this  paralysis  is  purely  peripheral ;  a  malady  affecting  the 
ultimate  fibrillse  of  distribution  of  the  nerves  among  the  muscular  ele- 
ments. ...  Its  essence,"  says  he,  "lies  probably  in  some  subtile  derange- 
ment in  relationship  between  the  ultimate  muscular  and  terminal  nerve- 
fibres,  perhaps  from  some  inflammatory,  perhaps  from  some  chemical  or 
nutrient  change."     This  theory  has  much  to  commend  it.    Those  who  ad- 
vocate it  believe  that  the  atrophy  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the  para- 
lyzed limbs  and  of  the  motor  nerve-cells  which  connect  with  the  roots  of 
these  nerves  in  the  anterior  cornua  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  paralysis, 
just  as  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  can  be  traced  even  into  the  brain  when 
the  eye  is  destroyed.'    Nor  does  it  dispose  of  this  theory  to  state,  as  has 
been  stated,  that  in  order  that  paralysis  occur  in  this  manner,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  the  action  of  a  poison,  analogous  to  the  woorari, 
for  we  observe  something  similar  to  this  supposed  peripheral  cause  in  facial 
paralysis  from  exposure  to  cold,  in  which  there  can  be  no  poisonous  in- 
fluence.    This  theory  therefore  rises  up  most  strongly  in  conflict  with  that 
which  attributes  the  paralysis  to  a  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  an- 
terior cornua,  and  it  is  necessary  to  decide  between  them,  or  to  admit  that 
the  paralysis  may  sometimes  have  one  and  sometimes  the  other  cause. 
But  the  fact  that  there  is  in  many  cases  of  infantile  paralysis  a  decided 
febrile  movement,  and  much  constitutional  disturbance,  when  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  morbid  action  going  forward  in  the  afiected  limbs  suffi- 
cient to  cause  these  symptoms,  and  the  fact  that  only  one  set  of  nerves  is 
afiected,  namely,  the  motor,  which  have  a  distinct  origin  in  the  spine  from 
the  sensitive  nerves,  but  are  intimately  associated  with  them  in  their  dis- 
tribution, comport  best  with  the  theory  of  a  central  lesion.    Therefore,  the 
theory  of  spinal  congestion  or  inflammation  appears  the  best  established. 
Nevertheless,  all  past  experience  shows  that  medical  theorizers  are  apt  to 
be  too  exclusive,  and  that  in  many  diseases  there  is  not  a  simple  uniform 
cause,  but  that  the  cause  may  vary,  especially  when,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  the  symptoms  also  vary ;  possibly,  therefore,  we  may  yet  find  that 
there  are  cases,  especially  those  in  which  there  is  little  constitutional  dis- 
turbance and  a  known  exposure  to  cold,  in  which  the  cause  is  peripheral 
instead  of  centric.    The  brain  and  cerebral  meninges  may  be  excluded  as 
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8U8taiDiDg  any  causative  relation  to  the  paralysis.  There  is  no  symptom 
which  indicates  that  they  are  involved.  The  mind  remains  clear,  and  con- 
vulsions are  no  more  frequent  than  in  any  other  disease  which  is  attended 
by  an  equal  degree  of  febrile  reaction. 

Anatomical  Chabacters. — All  muscular  fibres  which  are  in  a  state 
of  disuse,  begin  in  a  few  weeks  to  atrophy,  and  undergo  fatty  degenera- 
tion. The  transverse  strise  in  the  primitive  muscular  fasciculus  gradually 
disappear  and  are  replaced  by  granules  of  fat,  and  later  still  by  small  oil- 
globules.  If  we  examine  with  the  microscope  the  fibres  from  a  muscle 
which  has  been  a  considerable  time  paralyzed,  but  which  has  still  some 
electric  contractility,  we  will  find  in  places  the  striae  remaining,  but  numer- 
ous opaque  granules  of  a  fatty  nature  within  the  sarcolem ma  wherever  the 
strise  are  absent,  and  in  other  places,  where  the  degeneration  is  most  ad- 
vanced, oil-globules  occur,  always  small.  If  the  paralysis  is  more  pro- 
found, the  strise  have  all  disappeared.  At  a  later  stage,  usually  after  some 
years  in  cases  of  complete  and  incurable  paralysis,  the  fatty  matter  may 
be  to  a  considerable  extent  absorbed,  and  the  fibrous  network  of  the 'muscle 
which  remains  presents  a  tendinous  appearance.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference, however,  in  different  cases,  as  regards  the  rapidity  with  which 
these  changes  occur.  Hammond  states  that  he  found  the  stride  remaining 
in  two  cases  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  four  years  of  ^decided  paralysis. 
The  nerves  of  the  paralyzed  part  also  undergo  atrophy. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  easy  as  soon  as  the  attention  of  the  physician  is 
directed  to  the  state  of  the  limbs.  In  a  large  proportion  .of  cases  the 
mother  or  nurse  first  observes  the  paralysis,  and  calls  the  attention  of  the 
physician  to  it.  A  knowledge  and  recollection  of  the  &cts  in  relation  to 
infantile  paralysis  should  lead  the  physician  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
linib^  in  all  cases  of  great  febrile  excitement  in  young  children,  occurring 
without  apparent  cause. 

Prognosis. — It  may  be  confidently  predicted,  if  the  child  is  seen  early, 
and  correctly  treated,  that  the  paralysis  will  diminish,  if  it  cannot  be  en- 
tirely cured.  If  the  paralysis  has  continued  a  considerable  time,  and  there 
is  no  electric  contractility  of  the  muscles,  there  is  poor  prospect  of  any  im- 
provement. The  induced  current  will  fail,  sometimes,  to  cause  muscular 
contraction,  when  the  direct  current  may  produce  it^  but  if  there  is  no 
response  to  the  direct  current,  there  is  no  therapeutic  agent  which  can  re- 
store the  use  of  the  limb. 

In  cases  seen  soon  after  the  paralysis  commences,  and  before  the  stage 
of  atrophy,  the  prognosis  is  most  favorable,  when  there  b  still  slight  vol- 
untary motion,  and  improvement  commences  early.  In  most  instances, 
even  when  the  paralysis  has  been  mild,  and  of  comparatively  short  dura- 
tion, the  limb,  although  its  motion  is  fully  restored,  is  for  a  long  time 
weaker  than  the  limb  on  the  opposite  side. 

Treatment. — ^A  physician  called  at  the  commencement  of- the  pa- 
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ralysis  should  endeavor  to  remove  every  cause  which  might  increase  the 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  proper  to  scarify  the  gums,  if  much 
swollen  and  tender  from  dentition,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regular, 
worms,  if  present,  expelled  by  appropriate  medicines,  and  the  diet  be  plain 
and  unirritating.  As  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  is  in  the  commencement 
still  operative,  measures  are  appropriate  which  are  calculated  to  remove  it 

Local  treatment  is  very  important  at  all  periods  of  the  paralysis.  In 
the  first  days  a  tepid  hip-bath  employed  daily,  with  brisk  friction  of  the 
surface,  has  a  salutary  effect.  Stimulating  embrocations  along  the  spine, 
and  upon  the  paralyzed  limb,  are  appropriate  also  at  an  early  date.  Pos* 
sibly,  if  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  spinal  congestion,  cold  applied 
along  the  spine,  by  ether  spray  or  otherwise,  might  be  useful,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  has  been  employed  in  this  disease.  If  the  paralysis  ap- 
pear to  have  a  central  origin,  ergot,  the  bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
which  may  be  administered  variously  combined,  or  singly,  are  the  appro- 
priate remedies  for  the  first  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  Administered  every 
three  or  four  hours  in  proper  dose,  they  are  the  most  effectual  of  all  inter- 
nal remedies  for  diminishing  spinal  congestion,  and  preventing  effusion, 
and  permanent  structural  change  in  the  cord. 

If  the  paralysis  continue,  or  is  not  progressively  diminishing,  we  should 
not  delay  more  than  two  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease  be- 
fore employing  appropriate  measures  to  restore  the  use  of  the  limbs,  and 
prevent  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  The  expectant  plan  of  treatment  which 
is  proper  in  many  diseases  of  children  is  unsuited  to  this.  Muscular 
atrophy  may  commence  in  three  weeks,  and  the  further  it  has  advanced, 
the  more  difficult  and  tedious  will  be  the  cure.  Therefore,  by  the  close 
of  the  second  week  if  the  paralysis  continue,  or  is  not  rapidly  disappear- 
ing, iron  as  a  tonic  with  strychnia  should  be  prescribed.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  better  formula  for  the  exhibition  of  these  agents  than  the  follow- 
ing from  Professor  Hammond : 

B.  Strych.  gulpbat.,  gr.,  j. 
Ferri  pyrophosphat.,  388. 
Acidi  phosphoric!  dilut.,  Jss. 
Syr.  zingih.,  3"J*®*     Misco. 

One-third  of  a  teaspoonful,  or  one-ninetieth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia,  is 
sufficient  for  a  child  of  two  years,  administered  three  times  daily.  Hillier, 
Barwell,  and  others  have  employed  subcutaneous  injections  of  strychnia, 
with,  it  is  stated,  a  good  result.  While  in  the  first  and  second  weeks  the 
child  has  been  allowed  to  remain  quiet,  he  should  now  be  encouraged  to 
use  his  limbs.  Frequent  muscular  contraction  must,  if  possible,  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  voluntary  movements,  when  not  totally  lost,  aid  greatly  in 
promoting  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  and  restoring  their  function.  Im- 
mersing the  limb  for  half  an  hour  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  110  or  115 
degrees, -rubbing  the  limb  with  a  coarse  towel,  and  kneading  the  muscles, 
aid  also  in  restoring  nutrition  and  tone  to  them. 
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But,  fortunately,  we  have  an  invaluable  agent  in  the  subtle  electrical 
fluid,  which  can  be  made  to  penetrate  the  muscles  and  cause  their  contrac- 
tion when  every  other  measure  has  failed.  The  induced  current  should  be 
employed  upon  the  limb  every  day,  or  second  day,  if  it  cause  the  muscles 
ta  act,  but  if  the  loss  of  power  is  of  long  standing,  or  complete,  so  that  the 
induced  current  is  not  sufficiently  powerful, ..the  direct  current  should  be 
used  instead.  It  is  not  regarded  as  important  whicb  way  the  current 
passes,  provided  the  muscles  contract. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  a  cure  cannot  be  effected  until  the  lapse 
of  several  months,  so  that  the  patience  of  the  physician  and  friends  may 
be  put  to  the  test ;  but  if  muscular  atrophy  can  be  prevented,  and  the 
limb  kept  at  near  the  normal  temperature,  this  mode  of  treatment  will 
ordinarily  in  the  end  be  successful.  The  primary  affection  which  caused 
the  paralysis  will,  with  some  exceptions,  abate  of  itself,  so  that  the  state 
of  the  muscles  and  their  nervous  supply  demand  the  whole  attention.  Ob- 
servations show  that  by  treatment  perseveringly  employed,  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  muscular  fibres  can  be  not  only  arrested,  but  the  fat  which 
has  already  been  deposited  within  the  sarcolemma  may  be  absorbed,  and 
the  muscular  strise  restored.  In  those  cases  in  which  it  has  been  necessary 
to  employ  the  direct  current,  the  induced  should  be  employed,  whenever 
by  the  improvement  of  the  case  it  is  found  sufficiently  powerful. 
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FACIAL  PARALYSIS. 

Causes. — Facial  paralysis,  in  the  newborn,  commonly  occurs  from 
pressure  of  the  blade  of  the  forceps  upon  the  portio  dura,  at  a  point  ex- 
ternal to  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  It  may  also  occur  in  children  of 
any  age,  as  it  is  known  to  be  in  the  adult,  from  exposure  of  the  face  to  a 
cold  wind.  The  pressure  of  a  tumor  upon  some  part  of  the  portio  dura, 
or  even  of  the  fist  of  the  child  placed  under  the  face  during  sleep,  may 
cause  it.  It  may  also  r^ult  from  disease  of  the  temporal  bone,  producing 
pressure  on  the  nerve,  as  caries,  periostitis,  suppuration,  or  hsemorrhage 
into  the  aquseductus  Fallopii,  and  also  from  intracranial  disease  affecting 
the  pons  Varolii  or  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Symptoms. — The  portio  dura,  which  is  a  nerve  of  motion,  supplies  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  and  therefore  its  loss  of  function  is  at  once  manifest  in 
distortion  of  the  features.  The  eye  of  the  affected  side  remains  open  in 
consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  orbicularb  palpebrarum,  the  upper  lid 
being  raised  by  the  levator  muscle,  which  is  not  paralyzed,  as  its  nerve  is 
derived  from  the  third  pair.  From  the  inability  to  wink,  the  eye  becomes 
irritated  by  dust  and  constant  exposure,  and,  in  children  old  enough  to 
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have  an  abundant  lachrymal  secretion,  the  tears  are  apt  to  flow  over  the 
cheek.  On  account  of  the  paralyzed  and  relaxed  state  of  the  facial  muscles 
the  mouth  is  drawn  towards  the  healthy  side,  while  the  affected  side  pre- 
sents a  swollen  appearance.  Movement  of  the  eyebrow  and  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  scalp  on  the  paralyzed  side  is  also  impossible,  since  the 
occipito-frontalis  and  corrugator  supercilii  are  supplied  by  the  portio  dura. 
If  the  cause  of  the  disease  b  located  above  the  origin  of  the  chorda  tym- 
pani,  the  flow  of  saliva,  and  consequently  the  taste,  on  the  afiected  side 
are  impaired.  If  the  injury  is  posterior  to  the  gangliform  enlargement, 
those  symptoms  are  superadded  which  are  due  to  paralysis  of  the  petrosal 
nerves. 

Proonosis. — ^This  depends  on  the  cause.  If  the  cause  is  peripheral,  as 
from  the  pressure  of  the  forceps  or  from  cold,  the  prognosis  is  favorable. 
In  cases  of  deep-seated  lesion,  unless  syphilitic,  the  prognosis  is  usually 
unfavorable.  A  syphilitic  lesion  can  often  be  removed  by  appropriate 
remedies  and  the  paralysis  cured. 

Treatment. — In  the  paralysis  of  the  new-bom,  from  pressure  of  the 
forceps,  all  that  is  required  is  occasional  rubbing  or  gentle  kneading  over 
the  affected  muscles.  In  those  who  are  older,  the  nature  of  the  cause,  so 
far  as  ascertained,  must  determine  the  treatment.  If  there  are  glandular 
swellings,  and  discharge  from  the  ear  from  scrofula,  cod-liver  oil  and  the 
syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  are  required  internally,  with  appropriate  ex- 
ternal treatment  of  the  glands  and  ear.  If  syphilis  is  the  cause,  mercurials 
and  the  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  employed.  If  the  patient  do  not 
soon  begin  to  improve,  the  treatment  recommended  for  infantile  paralysis, 
modified  somewhat  on  account  of  the  difference  in  location,  is  appropriate. 
Iron  and  strychnia  may  be  administered  internally ;  friction,  kneading, 
hot  applications,  and  the  electric  current  employed.  The  current  should 
have  only  moderate  intensity,  for  a  high  degree  of  it  might  injure  the  vision. 
It  should  be  applied  every  second  day,  with  one  pole  over  the  mastoid 
foramen,  and  the  other  moved  slowly  over  the  muscles. 

Paralysis  with  Pseudo-Hypertrophy. 

This  is  a  rare  disease.  It  was  first  described  bjTDuchenne  in  1861,  and 
since  the  attention  of  the  profession  was  directed  to  it,  cases  have  been  ob- 
served on  the  Continent,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  this  country.  Though 
our  acquaintance  with  this  disease  is  so  recent,  it  has  been  fully  and  accu- 
rately described  by  various  writers  in  our  language.  The  Tranaactions  of 
the  Lond,  Path.  Soe,  for  1868  contain  a  translated  paper  relating  to  this  pa- 
ralysis, communicated  by  M.  Ducbenne,  with  photographic  views,  remarks 
by  Lockhart  Clarke,  and  also  the  histories  of  two  cases  occurring  in  Lon- 
don, and  exhibited  to  the  Society  by  Adams  and  Hillier.  In  this  country 
an  elaborate  paper  has  appeared  on  this  form  of  paralysis,  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Webber,  of  Boston,  who  succeeded  in  collecting  the  records  of  forty-one 
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cases.  (.Boet.  Med.  and  Sitrg.  Jmtr.,  Nov.  1 7th,  1870.)  And  more  recently 
Dr.  Poore,  physician  to  the  New  York  Charity  Hospital,  collated  the  records 
of  eighty-five  cases,  which  furnish  the  material  of  an  excelleot  monc^raph 
published  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  for  June,  1875. 

Weakness  of  the  legs,  and  a  peculiar  waddling  gait,  are  the  first  ob- 
servable symptoms,  and  by  them  we  are  able  to  ascertain  appro ziiaately 
the  date  of  the  commeDcement  of  the  paralysis.  In  27  of  the  cases  col- 
lated.by  Dr.  Poore,  the  malady  began  ao  early  in  infancy  that  they  were 
never  able  to  walk  like  other  children  ;  in  5  there  is  no  record  in  regard  to 
the  time  when  the  peculiar  gait  was  fiist  observed,  or  whether  they  ever 
could  walk.  Fifty-two,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  walked  well  at 
first,  having  no  symptoms  of  the  paralysis  till  after  the  age  of  two  years. 
In  15  of  these  weakness  of  the  legs  and  the  peculiar  gait  were  first  ob- 
served between  the  ages  of  two  and  a  half  and  five  years ;  in  2S  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  ten  years ;  in  6  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen 
years,  and  in  8  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  this 
malady  ia  pre-eminently  one  of  in&ncy  and  childhood. 

The  gait,  which  is  unsteady  and  waddling,  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
a  duck.  The  child  stands  with  the  legs  wide  apart,  and  from  the  weakness 
of  the  lege,  and  unsteBdinesB  of  the  gait,  frequently  stumbles  and  falls.  Iq 
many  cases  this  muscular  weakness  and  difficulty  in  walking  occur  before 
there  is  any  perceptible  enlargement  of  the  muscles  beyond  the  normal  size. 

The  hypertrophy  occurs  without  tenderness,  pain,  or  other  nervous  symp- 
toms, and  without  fever  or  constitutional  disturbance.  Occasionally  the 
patient  complains  of  stiffness  or  aching  in  the  limbs,  especially  after  exer- 
cise, even  before  the  enlargement  is  observed,  and  exceptionally  there  is 
pain,  even  acute,  in  the  legs.    The  hypertrophy  ^^ 

is  ordinarily  observed  first  in  the  calf  of  one  leg, 
and  then  in  the  opposite  calf.  In  a  case  related 
by  Ntemeyer,  the  muscles  of  the  gluteal  re^on 
were  first  affected.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  gas- 
trocnemii  are  hypertrophied.  There  were  only 
two  exceptions  in  the  85  cases  collated  by  Dr. 
Poore ;  but  almost  any  of  the  other  muscles,  or 
groups  of  muscles,  may  also  be  involved.  The 
muscles  which  are  most  conspicuously  affected, 
and  which  produce  the  characteristic  deformi- 
ties, are  those  of  the  extremities  and  posterior 
aspect  of  the  trunk.  Spinal  curvature,  which  is 
attributed  to  the  weakened  state  of  the  erector 
muscles  of  the  spine,  appears  early,  and  is 
seldom  absent  The  bending  is  such  that  a 
plumb-line,  &11iug  from  the  most  posterior  of 
the  spinous  processes,  foils  behind  the  plane  of 
the  sacrum,  which  is  a  means  of  distinguishing  this  disease  from  certain 
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other  spinal  afiections.  The  first  woodcut  represents  a  case  which  came  to 
the  children's  class  at  Bellevue,  in  April,  1872.  The  boy  was  2  years  old, 
and  the  mother  stated  that  the  peculiar  gait  and  the  enlargements  had  only 
been  observed  from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  yet  the  curvature  of  the  spine 
was  quite  marked.  He  did  not  return  to  the  class,  and  his  subsequent 
history  is  therefore  unknown. 

Of  the  muscles  in  the  upper  extremities  -the  deltoid  and  scapular  are 
the  most  frequently  enlarged.  Hypertrophy  of  the  temporals  has  been 
observed  in  three  cases,  of  the  masseters  in  two,  of  the  tongue  in  three, 
and  of  the  heart  in  four  (Poore). 

We  shall  see  presently  that  atrophy  occurs  in  the  muscular  element  of 
the  muscles  which  are  affected,  and  that  the  hypertrophy  is  due  to  hyper- 
plasia of  the  connective  tissue.  Now  occasionally  this  hyperplasia  does 
not  occur  or  is  tardy  in  occurring,  while  the  atrophy  has  taken  place. 
Therefore  certain  muscles  may  have  less  than  the  normal  volume,  which, 
from  contrast  with  those  which  are  hypertrophied,  increases  the  deformed 
appearance.  In  ordinary  cases  the  enlargement  advances  more  rapidly 
and  continues  greater  in  the  gastrocnemii,  which  are,  as  we  have  stated, 
the  muscles  first  afiected,  than  in  other  muscles,  and  therefore  there  is 
more  prominence  and  hardness  of  the  calves  of  the  legs  than  elsewhere. 
In  advanced  cases  walking  is  impossible,  and  the  patient  is  obliged  to  re- 
main in  a  reclining  posture.  Sometimes  from  the  unequal  muscular  action 
the  feet  become  extended  and  the  toes  flexed,  so  that  the  child  in  attempt- 
ing to  walk  steps  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  as  in  talipes 
equinus. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  disease  the  electric  contractility  of  the  muscles 
is  nearly  normal,  but  in  advanced  cases  response  to  the  galvanic  current 
becomes  more  and  more  feeble,  according  to  the  degree  of  atrophy  of  the 
muscular  fibres.  The  skin  retains  its  normal  sensibility,  with  exceptional 
instances  in  which  there  is  numbness  either  general  or  in  places.  Reddish 
or  bluish  mottling  of  the  surface  of  the  extremities  is  sometimes  observed, 
which  is  attributed  by  some  to  obstructed  venous  circulation  in  the  hyper- 
trophied muscles,  and  by  others  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  peculiar 
neuropathic  state.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are  not  involved.  The 
mental  faculties  are  more  or  less  blunted  and  feeble  in  certain  cases, 
especially  in  those  which  commence  in  early  infancy,  but  in  some  patients 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  materially  impaired. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^There  have  been  so  few  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations of  those  who  died  having  this  disease,  that  it  is  still  uncertain 
whether  there  is  any  centric  lesion.  Cohnheim  examined  the  spinal  cord 
in  one  case,  and  could  find  nothing  abnormal.  Recently,  Mr.  Kesteven 
has  examined  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  from  a  case,  and  found  dilatation 
of  the  perivascular  canals,  both  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  also 
spots  of  granular  degeneration  chiefly  in  the  white  substance,  "  caused  by 
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loss  of  cerebral  tissue  replaced  by  morbid  matter."  {Jour,  of  Menial  Set., 
Jan.  1871.)  As  this  child  was  imbecile^  it  is  not  improbable  that  these 
lesions  were  connected  with  the  mental  state,  and  not  the  muscular  disease. 

Professor  Charcot  (Archiv,  de  Physiol.,  March,  1872)  reports  a  careful 
microscopic  examination  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  nerves  in  a  case 
which  had  continued  ten  years.  He  could  discover  no  deviation  from  the 
healthy  state.  More  recently  Dr.  J.  Lockhart  Clarke  examined  a  case 
and  found  the  encephalon  healthy,  but  in  the  spinal  cord  there  was  more 
or  less  disintegration  of  the  gray  substance  in  each  lateral  half,  and  in 
places  dilatation  of  vessels,  and  commencing  sclerosis  {Medieo-Chir,  Trans,, 
1874). 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  central  lesions  are  not  essential,  and  are  some* 
times  absent.  When  they  do  occur,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  consecu- 
tive to  the  paralysis. 

The  essential  lesions  in  this  malady  are  atrophy  of  muscular  fibres  and 
hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  which  surrounds  these  fibres.  The 
hyperplasia  of  the  one  element  in  the  muscle  is  greater  than  the  atrophy 
of  the  other,  and  hence  the  increase  of  volume  above  the  normal  size. 
The  atrophy  is  probably  a  primary  lesion,  for  muscular  weakness  ordi- 
narily occurs  for  a  considerable  time  before  there  is  any  evidence  of  the 
enlargement,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  certain  muscles  may  undergo  the 
atrophy  without  the  hyperplasia.  Still  the  mechanical  effect  of  the 
newly-formed  connective  tissue,  doubtless,  increases  the  atrophy  in  those 
muscular  fibres  which  this  tissue  surrounds,  aud  the  comparatively  quiet 
state  of  muscles  in  consequence  of  paralysis  not  only  tends  to  promote  the 
atrophy  and  degeneration  of  these  muscles,  but  also  of  contiguous  healthy 
muscles. 

The  muscles  which  are  involved  in  this  paralysis  present  a  pale  yellow- 
ish hue,  resembling,  says  Niemeyer,  the  appearance  of  lipoma.  Examin- 
ing by  the  microscope,  we  find  in  addition  to  a  large  increase  in  the 
fibrous  tissue,  and  atrophy  and  in  some  places  disappearance  of  the  mus- 
cular element,  more  or  less  fatty  matter,  granular  and  globular,  occupy- 
ing the  interstices.  Mr.  Kesteven  describes  as  follows  the  appearance  of 
the  muscles  in  the  case  which  he  examined :  "  The  muscular  substance  is 
pale,  almost  white,  and  very  greasy.  The  superabundance  of  fat  is  evi- 
dent to  the  naked  eye.  The  muscular  fibres  present  the  ordinary  striation, 
but  less  distinctly  than  usual.  The  ultimate  fibres  are  pale,  and  separated 
by  a  large  increase  of  areolar  and  fibrous  tissue." 

Causes. — Why  there  is  this  strange  perversion  of  nutrition,  so  that 
there  is  an  exaggerated  development  of  the  intermuscular  connective 
tissue,  and  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres,  is  unknown.  Boys  are  more 
apt  to  be  afiTected  than  girls.  Of  the  eighty-five  cases  embraced  in  the 
statistics  of  Dr.  Poore  seventy-three  were  boys,  and  there  was  a  similar 
excess  of  males  in  the  cases  collated  by  Dr.  Webber. 

There  is  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  the  record  of  hereditary 
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transmission,  and  in  almost  all  the  instances  the  predisposition  is  acquired 
from  the  mother's  side.  Thus  in  thirty-seven  of  Dr.  Poore's  cases  "  two 
or  more  belonged  to  the  same  family.''  In  some  instances  three  and  even 
four  maternal  relatives  had  this  form  of  paralysis.  In  one  case  observed 
by  Duchenne,  and  in  a  few  others  subsequently  observed,  this  malady 
seemed  to  be  congenital,  for  the  limbs  at  birth  were  unusually  large,  and 
the  patients,  when  they  came  under  observation,  were  unable  to  walk« 
No  relation  has  been  observed  between  this  paralysis  and  syphilis,  scrofula, 
or  other  diathetic  diseases.] 

Prognosis. — ^This  disease  is  in  most  instances  progressive,  terminating 
fatally  after  a  variable  period.  It  is  in  its  nature  chronic,  rarely  ending 
in  less  than  five  or  six  years,  and  a  considerable  proportion  living  longer, 
some  even  attaining  adult  age.  The  paralysis  may  be  stationary  for  a 
time,  but  aft;erwards  continue  to  increase.  Ducfaenne  has  reported  one 
case  of  recovery.  In  two  or  three  other  instances  patients  appeared  to 
improve  somewhat  under  treatment,  but  the  writers  admit  they  may  have 
become  worse  afterwards.  Death  is  apt  to  occur,  not  directly  from  the 
paralysis,  but  from  some  intercurrent  disease,  especially  of  t^e  lungs. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  thus  far  employed  has  been  chiefly  local, 
consisting  in  the  use  of  electricity,  and  kneading  or  shampooing  over  the 
affected  muscles.  Both  the  primary  and  induced  electrical  currents  have 
been  employed,  but,  unfortunately,  without  any  appreciable  benefit  in 
most  cases.  Benedikt,  who  claims  a  better  result  from  electrization  than 
any  other  observer,  applied  the  copper  pole  over  the  lower  cervical  gan- 
glion, and  the  zinc  pole  along  the  side  of  the  lumbar  vertebrsd  by  means 
of  a  broad  metallic  plate. 


CHAPTEE   XVII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD  AND  ITS  COVERINGS. 

The  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  of  the  parts  which  cover  and  pro- 
tect it,  are  important,  but  they  are  less  understood  than  are  those  of  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact,  that  in  many  cases 
the  spinal  disease  coexists  with  a  similar  pathological  state  of  the  brain 
or  its  meninges,  the  symptoms  of  which  predominate  and  mask  those  which 
pertain  to  the  spine,  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  symptoms  of  spinal 
disease  are  often  located  in  organs  or  parts  which  are  at  a  distance  from 
the  spine,  and  lastly,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult,  for  obvious  physical 
reasons,  to  determine  the  exact  state  of  the  spine  at  the  bedside ;  while 
post-mortem  inspection  of  the  spine,  which  alone  can  give  accurate  patho- 
logical knowledge,  is  less  frequently  made  than  of  any  other  organ. 

Certain  spinal  diseases  occurring  in  childhood  are  the  same  as  in  adult 
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life,  presentiDg  identical  symptoms  and  lesions  in  the  two  periods,  and 
therefore  they  require  no  extended  notice  in  this  treatise.  Others  are 
common  to  childhood  and  maturity,  but  they  present  peculiarities  in  the 
former  period,  which  require  to  be  pointed  out,  while  others  still  are 
peculiar  to  childhood. 

Spinal  irritation  is  not  infrequent  in  delicate  and  poorly-fed  children. 
I  have  from  time  to  time  observed  marked  cases  of  it  in  the  class  in  the 
Outdoor  Department  of  Bellevue,  the  patients  usually  being  above  the 
age  of  three  or  four  years,  and  exhibiting  evidences  of  cachexia.  Most 
of  them  have  been  spare  and  pallid,  some  affected  with  a  nervous  cough  or 
palpitation,  and  some  with  neuralgic  pains  in  the  chest,  abdomen,  or  else- 
where, which  pressure  at  a  certain  point  upon  the  spine  intensified.  These 
cases  recover  by  better  feeding,  outdoor  exercise,  mild  counter-irritation 
along  the  spine,  and  the  use  of  tonics,  especially  of  iron. 

Primary  inflammation  of  the  cord  and  its  meninges  is  rare  in  children. 
Secondary  inflammation  of  these  parts  is,  on  the  other  hand,  more  common 
in  children  than  in  adults.  It  is  common  in  caries  of  the  vertebrse,  and 
in  cerebro-spinal  fever.  The  preponderance  in  functional  activity  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  the  feeble  controlling  power  of  the  brain,  render  child- 
hood more  liable  to  convulsions  and  reflex  paralysis  than  any  other  period 
of  life.  Until  within  a  recent  period,  roost  cases  of  infantile  paralysis  were 
believed  to  be  reflex,  due  to  dentition,  intestinal  irritation,  etc.,  but  it  is  now 
attributed  to  congestion  of  the  spine,  or  to  disease  of  the  nervous  filaments 
at  the  seat  of  the  paralysis.  Still  there  are  cases  of  true  reflex  paralysis 
in  children,  in  r^ard  to  the  etiology  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Prof.  Sayre  of  this  city  has  called  attention  to  the  fisict,  that  balanitis  and 
prseputial  adhesions  sometimes  cause  paraplegia,  more  or  less  pronounced, 
in  young  children,  and  which  is  relieved  by  dividing  the  adhesions,  and 
restoring  the  mucous  surface  of  the  glans  and  prepuce  to  its  normal  state. 
Such  a  case  was  brought  to  the  children's  class  in  the  Outdoor  Department 
at  Bellevue,  in  April,  1875.  The  child  could  not  walk,  or  scarcely  stand, 
without  support,  but  after  the  division  of  the  adhesions,  and  subsidence  of 
the  inflammation,  locomotion  rapidly  improved.^  It  is  well  known  that 
masturbation  sometimes  causes  a  similar  weakness  of  the  lower  extremities. 
Dr.  West  relates  the  case  of  a  child  "  between  two  and  three  years  old," 
who  began  to  totter  in  his  gait,  and  finally  almost  ceased  walking.  He 
was  observed  to  practice  masturbation.  "  This  was  put  a  stop  to,"  and 
he  soon  recovered  his  health  and  his  power  of  locomotion.  {Diaeasea  of 
Children,  page  146,  4th  American  edition.) 


^  Some  months  since  I  requested  Drs.  Holgate  and  Bosly,  attending  physicians 
in  the  children  class  at  Bellevue,  to  make  examinations  of  the  st^te  of  the  prepuce 
in  infancy.  They  report  that  they  have  found  preputial  adhesions  almost  daily ,  in 
most  instances  without  symptoms,  but  sometimes  with  dysuria,  and  only  in  rare 
instances  with  paralysis. 
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Congestion  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  its  Membranes. 

Congestion  of  the  spinal  cord  and  meniuges  occurs  both  as  a  primary 
and  secondary  malady,  the  latter  being  more  frequent  than  the  former. 
It  may  be  active  or  passive.  Active  congestion,  occurring  independently 
of  meningitis  or  myelitis,  is  in  most  instances  transient,  and  subordinate  to 
some  graver  disease,  in  the  course  of  which  it  arises.  It  is  probably  often 
overlooked.  It  is  not  fatal,  and  its  symptoms  are  often  masked  by  those 
which  are  referable  to  the  brain  or  some  other  organ.  It  is  believed  to  be 
common  in  the  initial  period  of  certain  of  the  fevers  of  childhood.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  hypersesthesia  observed  upon  the  thoracic  and  ab- 
dominal surfaces  and  along  the  thighs,  in  the  commencement  of  remittent 
and  certain  other  febrile  diseases,  have  their  origin  in  a  congested  state  of 
the  spine.  To  this  congestion  writers  attribute  the  lumbar  pain  and  oc- 
casional paraplegia  in  the  initial  stage  of  variola.  Active  spinal  con- 
gestion may  also  result  from  the  sudden  impression  of  cold,  and  to  it,  as 
we  have  stated  elsewhere,  most  neuropathists  attribute  those  sudden  at- 
tacks of  paralysis  which  are  peculiar  to  infants,  and  which  have  therefore 
been  designated  infantile  paralysis. 

Certain  anatomical  circumstances  favor  the  occurrence  of  passive  con- 
gestion of  the  spinal  cord  and  meninges,  to  wit,  the  tortuousness  of  their 
veins,  and  the  absence  of  valves  in  these  veins,  the  lack  of  muscular  sup- 
port of  the  vessels,  and  the  inferior  position  of  the  spine  in  sickness  as  the 
patient  lies  quietly  in  bed.  A  common  cause  of  passive  congestion  of  these 
parts  is  some  protracted  and  enfeebling  disease,  which  diminishes  the  con- 
tractile force  of  the  heart  (cardiac  paresis),  producing  congestion  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  the  same  manner  as  under  similar  circumstances  hypostatic 
congestion  of  the  lungs  occurs.  Severe  convulsive  diseases,  as  tetanus  or 
eclamfisia,  when  protracted  or  occurring  at  short  intervals,  commonly 
produce  spinal  congestion.  In  tetanus,  this  congestion  is  extreme,  so  that 
extravasation  of  blood  is  apt  to  occur  from  the  engorged  vessels,  especially 
from  those  of  the  pia  mater. 

Anatomical  Characters. — It  is  often  impossible,  at  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations, to  determine  how  much  of  the  congestion  of  the  spine  and  its 
meninges  is  pathological,  and  how  much  cadaveric ;  since,  if  the  corpse  is 
placed  on  its  back  at  death,  a  very  considerable  engorgement  of  the  spinal 
vessels  occurs  from  gravitation  of  blood.  If  the  body  has  been  placed  on 
the  side  or  face,  this  cadaveric  congestion  is  prevented.  Since,  in  active 
congestion,  the  arterioles  and  capillaries  are  dbtended  with  arterial  blood, 
the  color  is  a  brighter  red  than  in  passive  congestion,  in  which  venous 
blood  predominates.  Active  congestion  of  the  cord  usually  coexists  with 
that  of  the  meninges,  but  it  may  occur  without  it.  In  cases  of  consider- 
able congestion,  the  ''puncta  vasculosa"  appear  upon  the  incised  surface, 
both  of  the  white  and  gray  substance.    If  the  congestion  be  protracted,  or 
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if  it  recur  frequently,  it  may  produce  permanent  dilatation  of  the  arterioles 
and  capillaries,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  and  it  may  also  lead  to  sclerosis 
of  the  cord.  Passive  congestion  seldom,  perhaps  never,  occurs  in  the  cord, 
without  being  equally  and  often  to  a  greater  extent  present  in  the  menin- 
ges. Continuing  for  a  time  it  gives  rise  to  transudation  of  serum  into  the 
interspaces  over  the  cord,  and  even  softening  of  the  cord  may  occur  to  a 
limited  extent  from  imbibition  of  serum.  In  either  form  of  congestion, 
extravasations  of  blood  are  frequent. 

Symptoms. — Spinal  congestion  is  announced  by  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  spine,  usually  in  the  lumbar,  or  dorsal  and  lumbar  portions,  and  irradi- 
ations of  pain,  and  tingling  in  the  legs.  In  addition,  more  or  less  paraly- 
sis of  the  bladder  and  legs  may  occur.  The  paraplegia  may  occur  early 
or  not  till  the  lapse  of  several  days.  In  active  congestion,  the  symptoms 
are  rapidly  developed,  and  they  attain  their  maximum  intensity  sooner 
than  in  the  passive  form.  In  passive  congestion  the  development  of  symp- 
toms is  not  only  more  gradual,  but  they  are  ordinarily  less  pronounced, 
and  are  attended  by  more  fluctuations  than  in  the  active  form.  The  pa- 
ralysis, if  present,  comes  on  slowly  after  several  days  and  is  incomplete. 
Spinal  congestion,  especially  of  the  passive  form,  is  apt  to  be  associated  with 
cerebral  congestion,  as  for  example  in  tetanus  and  severe  eclampsia,  and 
the  spinal  symptoms  therefore  coexist  with  those  which  have  a  cerebral 
origin.  The  duration  and  the  result  of  a  hypersemic  state  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  its  meninges,  depend  largely  on  the  nature  of  the  cause.  If  it  is 
not  relieved  within  a  few  days,  there  is  strong  probability  that  some  other 
serious  pathologiiml  state  has  supervene<l,  as  meningitis,  myelitis,  extrava- 
sation of  blood,  or  serous  transudation,  with  softening  of  the  nervous  sub- 
stance. 

Treatment. — In  the  adult,  spinal  congestion  sometimes  results  from 
the  sudden  cessation  of  the  hsemorrhoidal  or  catamenial  flow,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches  or  wet  cups  along  the  spine  is  indicated.  But  in  the 
child,  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  seldom  required.  Nor  is  the  application 
of  cold  along  the  spine  ordinarily  advisable,  since  it  promotes  congestion 
of  the  internal  organs,  and  its  debilitating  effect  is  prejudicial  to  most  chil- 
dren who  have  spinal  congestion,  since,  in  most  forms  of  this  malady  oc- 
curring in  childhood,  sustaining  treatment  is  required.  In  active  hyper- 
emia, laxatives  are  often  useful,  and  rubefacient  applications  should  be  made 
along  the  spine,  as  by  mustard,  or  by  friction  with  a  stimulating  liniment. 
In  the  inflammatory  spinal  congestion  of  cerebrospinal  fever,  I  have  em- 
ployed with  a  very  satisfactory  result  a  liniment  containing  equal  parts  of 
camphorated  oil  and  turpentine.  In  both  active  and  passive  hypersemia 
lateral  decubitus  should  be  prescribed  rather  than  dorsal.  The  internal 
use  of  ergot,  in  order  to  diminish  the  turgescence  of  the  spinal  vessels,  has 
not  been  attended  by  such  benefit  as  to  justify  us  in  recommending  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  bromide  of  potassium  is  a  remedy  of  real  value,  but  it 
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is  more  useful  in  certain  eases  than  in  others.  It  is  signally  beneficial  in 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  also  cerebral  congestion.  When  the  conges- 
tion is  increased  or  produced  by  clonic  convulsions,  the  bromide  is  the 
most  reliable  remedy  which  we  possess  for  the  removal  of  the  cause.  Thus 
it  should  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  spinal  and  cerebral  conges- 
tion in  the  commencementof  variola,  in  which  convulsions  are  so  common, 
and  in  the  convulsions  of  pertussis,  which  cause  extreme  passive  congestion 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Passive  congestion  of  the  spine,  comnmn  in 
exhausting  diseases,  and  due  to  feebleness  of  the  circulation,  is  best  treated 
by  stimulating  and  sustaining  remedies,  and  by  the  lateral  decubitus.  It 
is  hypostatic,  and  may  be  associated  with  a  similar  congestion  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  lungs. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

SPINA  BIFIDA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  malformations.  In  its  severe 
form  it  is  in  its  nature  incurable,  admitting  only  of  palliative  treatment, 
while  in  its  milder  forms,  it  may  be  cured,  or  so  relieved  as  not  to  compro- 
mise life.  The  term  spina  bifida  is  applied  to  a  hernia  of  the  spinal 
meninges,  which  produces  a  rounded  tumor,  situated  posteriorly  over  the 
spine  in  the  median  line.  It  is  due  to  the  congenital  absence  or  incom- 
pleteness of  one  or  more  of  the  arches  of  the  vertebrse.  In  exceptional 
instances,  the  arch  is  said  to  be  complete  at  birth ;  but  the  lateral  portions 
separate,  and  are  pressed  outwards  during  the  first  weeks  of  life.  The 
tumor  contains  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  unless  it  is  small,  and  its  walls 
are  unusually  thick,  fluctuation  may  be  detected  in  it.  When  the  child 
cries  the  tumor  enlarges,  and  it  is  reduced  by  compression,  the  fluid  re-en- 
tering the  spinal  canal.  If  the  tumor  is  large,  its  complete  subsidence  by 
pressure  is  apt  to  produce  dangerous  cerebral  symptoms.  Spina  bifida  is 
the  counterpart  of  hydrocephalus,  and  the  two  often  coexist.  If  we  com- 
press the  hydrocephalic  head,  the  spinal  tumor  increases,  and  vice  versa. 
Club-foot  is  anotlier  not  infrequent  complication.  In  the  case  which  is 
represented  in  the  accompanying  woodcut,  hydrocephalus,  spina  bifida, 
and  club-foot  coexisted.  The  child  was  brought  to  the  children's  class 
in  the  Outdoor  Department  at  Bellevue,  and  after  a  few  visits  I  lost  sight 
of  it.  It  probably  died  soon  after,  since  the  tumor,  over  which  the 
cuticle  was  wanting,  presented  a  deep-red  appearance  as  if  inflamed,  so 
that  ulceration  and  escape  of  the  fluid  seemed  near  at  hand.  There  is 
ordinarily  but  one  spina  bifida,  the  common  seat  of  which  is  the  lumbar 
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region,  but  occasIonBlly  there  are  two  or  more.  If  the  aperture  through 
which  the  tumor  protrudes  U  small,  it  is  usuallj' pedunculated,  but  if  large, 
it  ia  sessile.  In  some  patients  it  ia  covered  by  skin  which  may  be  natural, 
or  somewhat  indurated  ;  in  others  the  skin  is  absent  over  the  entire  tumor 
or  its  most  prominent  part,  and  the  dura  mater  or  the  connective  tissue 


lying  directly  over  the  dura  mater  is  exposed,  and  is  liable  to  inflamma- 
tion from  friction.  If  the  walls  are  thin  the  liquid  may  transude  in  drops, 
and  opening  of  the  tumor  by  ulceration  or  rupture  is  very  liable  to  occur. 
Sudden  escape  of  the  liquid,  and  collapse  of  the  tumor,  involve  great 
danger,  for  eonvulsions,  coma,  and  death  are  the  probable  result. 

The  relation  of  tbe  spinal  cord  or  nerves,  or  of  the  oauda  equina,  to  the 
tumor,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  In  many  of  these  tumors  the 
entire  cord,  or  the  cauda  equina,  ia  deflected  through  the  aperture,  and 
lies  against  the  interior  of  the  sac.  Spinal  nerves  also  not  infrequently 
lie  within  the  sac,  some  returning  into  the  spinal  canal,  and  others  passing 
through  tbe  walls  of  the  sac  to  their  points  of  distribution.  Those  which 
are  defected  into  the  tumor  and  return  into  the  canal  obviously  lie  lowest. 
Id  the  most  favorable  cases,  namely,  those  with  a  small  aperture,  or  small 
tumor,  or  a  narrow  and  long  peduncle,  neither  the  cord,  cauda  equina,  or 
nerves  lie  within  the  sac.  It  is  important  to  the  practitioner  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  all  probability,  unless  under  the  favorable  anatomical  cir- 
cumstances stated  above,  the  sac  contains  nervous  elements.  In  rare 
instances  the  liquid,  instead  of  lying  externally  to  the  cord,  lies  within  its 
central  canal.  The  substance  of  the  cord  then  becomes  distended,  and 
it  incloses  the  liquid  like  a  delicate  sac,  just  as  the  hemispheres  of  the 
brain  are  unfolded  and  expanded  in  the  common  form  of  congenital 
hydrocephalus.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  anatomical  characters  of 
the  more  serious  forms  of  spina  bi£da,  paraplegia  and  paralysis,  mora  or 
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less  complete,  of  the  vesical  and  rectal  muscular  fibres,  sometimes  occur, 
io  which  event  the  &tal  issue  is  probably  not  far  distant. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  easy  in  ordinary  cases.  The  congenital  nature  of 
the  tumor,  and  the  bony  edge  of  the  aperture,  appreciable  to  the  touch, 
suffice  in  ordinary  cases  to  establish  the  diagnosb.  The  diminution  of  the 
tumor  by  pressure,  and  its  enlargement  when  the  child  cries,  are  important 
diagnostic  signs.  There  are  various  lumbo-sacral  tumors  located  in  the 
median  line,  from  which  it  is  important  that  spina  bifida  should  be  diag- 
nosticated. Sometimes  a  cyst  occurs  in  this  situation  which  was  originally 
a  spina  bifida,  but  obliteration  of  the  canal  in  the  pedicle  occurred,  just  as 
the  canal  connecting  a  hydrocele  with  the  abdominal  cavity  closes.  Solid 
congenital  tumors  sometimes  also  occur. in  the  same  situation,  among 
which,  as  most  common,  may  be  mentioned  fatty  tumors,  and  tumors  con- 
taining fcetal  remains.  The  most  common  seat  of  tumors  which  inclose 
foetal  remains  is  at  the  point  where  spina  bifida  ordinarily  occurs.  Physi- 
cians have  erred  in  confounding  these  tumors,  as  well  as  those  which  con- 
sist of  fat,  with  spina  bifida ;  but  a  mistake  in  diagnosis  can  only  occur 
through  haste  or  carelessness  of  examination. 

Prognosis. — ^This  is  in  most  instances  unfavorable.  Ordinarily  the 
tumor  increases  slowly,  and  finally  the  sac  gives  way  by  ulceration  or  rup- 
ture ;  the  liquid  escapes,  and  death  occurs  in  convulsions  and  coma ;  or, 
if  the  escape  of  the  liquid  is  prevented  by  pressure,  and  the  aperture 
closes,  a  second  rupture  is  probable  with  a  fatal  result.  In  other  cases  the 
tumor  may  not  rupture,  but  the  cord  is  softened,  or  it  is  injured  by  the 
abrupt  bend,  so  that  paraplegia  results,  and  death  after  a  time  occurs  in  a 
state  of  emaciation.  Barely  the  tumor  may  shrivel  away  by  absorption 
of  the  liquid,  and  the  disease  is  cured,  or  so  nearly  cured  that  it  gives  no 
inconvenience,  and  the  patient  lives  for  years.  In  other  rare  instances  the 
tumor  may  remain  without  any  material  change,  and  without  giving  rise 
to  symptoms.  The  spina  bifida  being  small  and  covered  with  skin,  and 
the  aperture  leading  from  it  into  the  spinal  canal  being  also  small,  the 
patient  lives  through  the  natural  period  of  life  with  little  inconvenience. 

Treatment. — It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  no  fixed 
rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  spina  bifida.  In  the  most 
favorable  cases,  in  which  no  symptoms  occur,  and  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  tumor  will  change  or  undergo  any  unfavorable  change,  surgical 
treatment  is  not  required,  except  the  application  of  a  soft  pad  to  support 
the  tumor,  to  prevent  its  injury  by  friction.  Indications  which  justify 
active  surgical  interference  are  growth  of  tumor,  absence  of  skin  from  it, 
with  tension  of  the  parietes,  so  that  an  early  rupture  is  inevitable,  and 
dangerous  nervous  symptoms,  as  convulsions  or  paraplegia. 

From  the  nature  of  spina  bifida  it  is  evident  that  operations  upon  it 
must  be  conducted  with  caution.  The  usual  presence  of  the  spinal  cord 
in  the  pedicle  and  in  the  sac  forbid  ligation  and  excision,  and  render 
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hazardous  attempts  to  obliterate  the  sac  by  producing  iuflammation  within 
it.  A  safe  mode  of  treatment,  but  not  the  most  efficient,  is  to  puncture 
the  sac  and  withdraw  a  portion  of  the  liquid  by  a  grooved  needle  or  hypo- 
dermic syringe.  A  soft  pad  should  then  be  applied  to  produce  gentle 
compression.  If  no  unfavorable  symptoms  occur,  the  puncture  may  be 
repeated  after  a  day  or  two.  Thb  operation  has  been  employed  with  a 
satisfactory  result  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  among  others ;  but,  simple  as  it 
is,  it  is  not  devoid  of  danger,  for  the  removal  of  the  liquid,  if  carried 
beyond  a  certain  point,  may  produce  dangerous  nervous  symptoms,  espe- 
cially convukions.  In  performing  the  operation,  the  puncture  should  never 
be  made  in  the  median  line,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  wounding  the 
cord,  which  lies  against  the  median  portion  of  the  sac.  The  veins,  also, 
should  be  avoided. 

Another  mode  of  treatment  is  by  iodine  injections.  They  are  preferable 
to  other  methods,  if  the  neck  is  long  and  pedunculated,  so  as  to  be  easily 
compressed.  If  the  tumor  is  sessile,  and  the  aperture  into  the  spinal  canal 
is  free,  these  injections  involve  great  danger,  and  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended ;  for  more  or  less  of  the  solution  will  inevitably  enter  the  spinal 
canal,,  and  give  rise  to  spinal  meningitis.  Iodine  injections  have  been 
employed  with  success  by  Professor  Brainard,  of  Chicago,  who  states  that 
he  "  perfectly  and  permanently  cured  "  three  of  seven  cases ;  and  by  Vel- 
peau,  of  Paris,  by  whose  method  five  in  ten  operations  were  successful,  and 
by  many  others.  Professor  Brainard  withdrew  some  of  the  liquid  con- 
tents, and  then  injected  half  an  ounce  of  water  containing  2^  grains  of 
iodine,  and  7i  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium.  In  a  few  seconds  this  was 
allowed  to  flow  out,  and  the  sac  was  then  washed  out  with  tepid  water. 
Then  a  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which  had  been  kept  warm, 
was  returned  into  the  sac.  When  he  had  withdrawn  six  ounces  of  this 
fluid  he  returned  two  ounces.  In  employing  the  iodine,  or  any  other  irri- 
tating injection,  it  is  necessary  to  compress  the  pedicle,  so  that  the  liquid 
does  not  enter  the  spinal  canal.  Velpeau  employed  one  part  of  iodine, 
one  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  ten  of  distilled  water. 

During  a  debate  in  the  Soci^t^  de  Chirurgie,  M.  Debont  recommended 
the  evacuation  of  only  a  little  of  the  fluid,  and  the  injection  of  two  or 
three  drops  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water ;  and  T.  Smith,  by  the  injection  of  one  drop  of  the  tincture,  produced 
an  amount  of  inflammation  which  nearly  obliterated  the  sac  (see  Holmes's 
Surg.  Dis.  of  Children).  Since  statistics  show  so  good  a  result  of  iodine 
injections,  this  mode  of  treatment  seems  preferable  to  any  other  for  certain 
cases,  and  as  one  drop  has  produced  general  inflammation  of  the  sac  and 
nearly  obliterated  it,  it  seems  safest  and  best  to  begin  with  so  small  a 
quantity. 

If  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  small  size  of  the  orifice  and  other 
anatomical  characters,  that  neither  the  cord,  cauda  equina,  nor  any  of  the 
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spinal  nerves,  lie  within  the  sac,  it  may  be  thought  best  to  remove  the 
tumor.  It  has,  indeed,  been  proposed  to  open  the  tumor,  immersed  under 
warm  wat«r  sufficiently  to  observe  the  relation  of  the  nervous  elements, 
and  to  press  them  back  gently  into  the  canal  if  they  lie  within  the  sac.  If 
it  is  decided  to  remove  the  spina  bifida,  a  clamp,  or  elastic  band,  is  placed 
around  the  pedicle  so  snugly  as  to  cause  firm  adhesion  of  the  walls  of  the 
pedicle,  and  excite  sufficient  inflammation  in  them  to  produce  agglutina- 
tion, but  without  causing  strangulation  or  suppuration. 

After  a  time,  perhaps  two  or  three  days,  when  it  is  evident  that  agglu- 
tination has  occurred  from  the  fact  that  the  liquid  cannot  be  returned  with- 
in the  spinal  canal  by  compressing  the  sac,  the  tumor  may  be  removed  by 
the  knife  or  ^craseur.  Statistics  do  not  show  so  favorable  a  result  of  this 
operation  as  of  the  iodine  treatment,  and  the  reason  is  obvious,  for  it  is 
only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  tumor  can  be  removed  without  injury  to 
the  nervous  tissue,  and  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  cord,  or  of  important 
nerves,  either  produces  death  or  a  condition  to  which  death  would  be  a 
relief. 

Spina  bifida  has  also  been  treated  by  opening  the  sac  on  its  side,  pressing 
back  the  spinal  cord  or  its  nerves  into  the  spinal  canal,  uniting  the -edges 
of  the  wound,  and  then  applying  pressure  to  prevent  protrusion,  but  the 
result  has  not  been  favorable.  Treatment  by  simple  puncture,  followed  by 
compression,  and  if  it  fail,  as  it  probably  will,  the  cautious  use  of  iodine 
injections,  is  the  preferable  mode  of  treating  ordinary  cases  of  spina  bifida, 
which  require  surgical  interference. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

VERTEBRAL  CARIES. 

Vertebral  caries, <le8ignated  also  Pott's  disease,  occurs  chiefly  in  child- 
hood, but  now  and  then  adults  are  affected  with  it.  It  is  an  osteitis  of  the 
bodies  of  one  or  more  vertebrae,  ending  in  their  ulceration  and  a  lifelong 
deformity,  if  not  checked. 

Causes. — A  reduced  state  of  system,  and  especially  the  scrofulous  dia- 
thesis strongly  predispose  to  caries.  Hence  this  malady  is  more  common 
in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  where  better  hygienic  conditions  produce 
a  more  vigorous  constitution.  Masturbation  has  also  been  assigned  as  a 
cause.  It  certainly  may  be  a  predisposing  cause  from  its  lowering  effect 
upon  the  system.  In  certain  cases,  there  is  no  apparent  exciting  cause, 
while  in  others  there  is  the  history  of  a  fall  upon  or  some  injury  of  the 
spine. 
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Vertebral  caries  may  occur  in  the  cervical,  dorsal  or  lumbar  portions  of 
the  spinal  column,  but  it  is  more  common  in  the  lower  dorsal  than  else- 
where. With  the  development  of  the  osteitis,  the  body  of  the  vertebra 
which  is  affected,  becomes  hypersemic,  and  the  spongy  tissue  is  soon  infil- 
trated with  blood  and  pus.  The  bone  becomes  swollen  and  softened,  and, 
therefore,  less  resisting  than  in  the  healthy  state,  so  that  it  yields  under 
the  weight  of  the  shoulders  and  head,  which  it  sustains.  Therefore,  after 
the  osteitis  has  continued  a  certain  time,  there  begins  to  be  posterior  con- 
vexity or  rather  angularity  of  the  spine,  for  while  the  vertebral  bodies 
soften  and  yield  by  the  weight  above  them,  the  arches  retain  their  integrity 
and  firmness,  and  are  unyielding. 

Much  of  the  tediousness  and  suffering  of  this  malady  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  inflammation  is  so  deepseated,  and  a  healthy  bony  barrier  is  in- 
terposed between  it  and  the  surface,  so  that  there  is  no  ready  escape  of  the 
pus.  It  permeates  the  spongy  tissue,  filling  the  cavities  produced  by  the 
softening  and  absorption  of  the  bone-substance.  If  the  inflammation  is  of 
small  extent,  the  amount  of  pus  small,  the  constitution  good,  and  if  the 
disease  is  early  recognized  and  properly  treated,  the  child  may  recover 
without  any  fistulous  opening,  by  absorption  of  the  pus,  and  with  little  re- 
maining deformity. 

In  the  large  proportion  of  cases,  however,  the  history  is  different.  The 
disease  is  not  recognized  till  the  stage  of  deformity,  the  caries  is  so  exten- 
sive and  the  pus  so  abundant,  that  it  escapes  between  the  vertebrse,  form- 
ing an  abscess  external  to  them,  which  connects  vdth  the  interior  of  the 
vertebrae  by  a  fistulous  canal.  This  abscess  if  in  the  cervical  region  may 
press  upon  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus,  or  upon  the  air-passages,  producing 
dangerous  obstruction  to  the  respiration.  (See  Art.  Retro-pharyngeal 
Abscess.)  The  pus  may  point  and  discharge  externally  near  the  seat  of 
the  caries,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances  it  takes  a  long  and  cir- 
cuitous route  to  the  surface,  or  it  opens  internally.  There  are  instances 
in  which  it  discharges  into  the  pleural  or  abdominal  cavity,  or  into  one  of 
the  abdominal  organs.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  establishes  a  con- 
nection with  the  intestine  and  escape  in  the  stools,  the  result  will  probably 
be  favorable.  In  other  instances  it  descends  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  and 
finds  an  outlet  by  the  inguinal  ring,  or  sciatic  notch,  or  it  enters  the  sheath 
of  the  iliacus  or  psoas  muscle,  and  points  externally. 

When  the  disease  ends  favorably,  new  bone  is  thrown  out  around  the 
diseased  vertebrae,  preventing  any  farther  bending,  and  giving  stability  to 
the  spine.  If  the  abscess  do  not  discharge,  but  remains  subcutaneous,  Bill- 
roth says :  .  .  .  "  While  the  bone  disease  recovers  most  frequently,  a  large 
part  of  the  pus,  whose  cells  disintegrate  into  fine  molecules,  is  absorbed, 
while  the  inner  walls  of  the  abscess  change  to  a  cicatricial  tissue,  which  in 
the  shape  of  a  fibrous  sac  contains  the  puriform  fluid.    Such  pus-sacs  often 

remain,  in  this  stage  for  years.'' 
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If  the  pus  has  escaped  externally,  the  abscesses  and  fistulse  contract  and 
finally  close,  their  site  being  occupied  by  condensed  connective  tissue.  The 
portions  of  the  diseased  vertebrse  which  have  retained  their  vitality  are 
enveloped  and  supported  by  the  new  bone,  so  that  the  part  of  the  spine 
which  was  the  seat  of  the  disease,  though  anchylosed  and  curved,  has  greater 
firmness  than  in  health. 

The  progress  of  unfavorable  cases  varies  considerably.  The  caries  may 
extend,  portions  of  bone  floating  in  the  pus,  while  the  general  health  &il8, 
and  purulent  absorption  or  tuberculosis  may  supervene.  Death  may  occur 
from  meningeal,  bronchial,  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Spinal  meningitis  in  the  vicinity  of  the  caries,  and  due  to  extension  of 
the  inflammation,  is  common,  and  "  the  spinal  medulla,"  says  Billroth, 
"  may  be  endangered  by  participation  in  the  suppuration,  or  by  being  so 
bent  by  the  inclination  of  the  vertebrse,  that  its  function  is  destroyed." 
Hence  the  paral3r8is  of  the  lower  extremities,  bladder,  and  rectum,  which 
occurs  in  aggravated  cases,  and  which  entails  a  fatal  issue.  In  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  the  blood  becomes  more  and  more  impoverished  from 
the  continuance  of  the  inflammation  and  suppuration,  and  death  occurs  in 
a  state  of  exhaustion.  In  such  cases  post-mortem  examination  often  dis- 
closes waxy  degeneration  of  important  organs,  as  the  spleen,  liver,  kid- 
neys, and  intestines,  for  it  is  well  known  that  chronic  suppurative  inflam- 
mation of  the  bones  and  constitutional  syphilis  are  the  two  chief  causes 
of  the  waxy  disease. 

Symptoms. — Caries  of  the  vertebrae  is  often  preceded  by  symptoms  or 
appearances  which  are  due  to  the  strumous  cachexia.  Strumous  ailments 
have  probably  occurred  in  the  patient,  or  in  members  of  the  family, 
or  without  any  ^lear  history  of  struma,  the  child  has  perhaps  for  some 
time  been  in  failing  health.  In  cases  which  I  have  observed,  one  of  the 
chief  symptoms,  and  sometimes  almost  the  only  symptom  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  caries,  ha§  been  neuralgic  pain,  usually  not  severe,  in- 
termittent, or  more  or  less  constant,  at  some  point  in  the  anterior  aspect  of 
the  body,  most  frequently  in  the  chest, epigastric  or  umbilical  region.  Thb 
pain  has  been  present  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases,  than  pain  in  the 
spinal  region  at  the  seat  of  the  caries,  though  Guersant  dwells  particularly 
upon  the  latter  as  a  symptom  of  caries.  Patients  with  this  neuralgia  are 
not  infrequently  treated  for  indigestion,  or  worms,  the  true  nature  of  the 
malady  not  being  suspected,  and  the  spine  not  even  being  examined. 
This  neuralgia  seems  to  be  due  to  compression  of  the  spinal  nerves,  by 
inflammatory  exudation  at  the  points  where  they  emerge  from  the  spinal 
canal.  I  can  recall  to  mind  a  number  of  cases,  in  which  I  have  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  been  asked  to  prescribe  for  this  neuralgia,  which  was 
shown  by  the  sequel  to  be  undoubtedly  the  result  of  vertebral  caries,  and 
yet  with  a  careful  examination  of  the  spinal  column  could  discover  no  evi- 
dence of  disease  at  any  point.  After  a  time,  tenderness,  pain,  and  inflam- 
matory induration,  appreciable  to  the  touch,  may  occur  in  the  spine,  but 
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not  usually  till  the  malady  is  well  advaDced.  Lassitude,*  fatigue  after 
slight  exertion,  poor  appetite,  with  little  or  no  appreciable  fever,  are  com- 
mon symptoms  in  the  first  stage  of  the  caries. 

As  the  case  advances,  if  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  not  recognized,  and 
no  artificial  support  of  the  trunk  is  provided,  the  child  instinctively  seeks 
some  way  of  supporting  the  head  and  shoulders.  He  rests  his  head  upon 
his  hands,  or  his  elbows  upon  the  table.  Soon  a  gibbosity  or  angularity  ap- 
pears, afifording  clear  and  positive  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Even 
now  there  is  little  or  no  tenderness  when  pressure  is  made  directly  on  the 
spine,  but  it  is  observed  more  when  pressure  is  made  laterally  upon  it.  If 
the  inflammation  extends.so  as  to  involve  the  meninges  and  the  cord,  prick- 
ing, tingling,  numbness  or  weakness  of  the  legs  may  occur,  which  are  symp- 
toms of  grave  import,  for  it  is  probable  that  the  case  will  end  in  para- 
plegia and  de^th.  A  state  of  emaciation  and  general  weakness,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  diarrhoea  and  oedema  of  the  limbs,  precedes  death.  But 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  curvature  is  not  incompatible  with  a  healthy 
and  normal  performance  of  all  the  functions,  and  the  number  who  recover, 
and  live  to  an  advanced  age  with  great  deformity,  is  large,  as  every  one 
knows. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  is  often  from  the  nature  of  the  disease  obscure  and 
uncertain  for  a  time.  The  long  continuance  of  pain  in  the  diest  or  abdo- 
men, or  perhaps  in  the  thighs,  without  any  cause,  which  we  can  detect, 
located  at  the  seat  of  the  pain,  should  excite  suspicion  of  spinal  disease. 
Such  pain  maybe  produced  by  spinal  irritation,  but  in  this  malady  pressure 
on  the  spine  is  badly  tolerated,  and  when  we  touch  a  certain  part,  the  neu- 
ralgic pain  is  intensified.  In  caries,  as  we  have  seen,  finn  pressure  upon 
the  spine  is  tolerated,  and  it  does  not  increase  the  neuralgia.  At  a  later 
period  in  caries,  there  may  be  spinal  pain  and  tenderness,  but  there  is  now 
also  spinal  deformity,  by  which  alone  the  diagnosis  is  clearly  established; 
stifiness  observed  in  the  movements  of  the  spine,  pain  in  the  spine,  on 
sudden  movement  or  jarring  the  body,  impaired  appetite  and  general 
health,  and  instinctive  desire  to  sit  or  recline  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve 
the  spine  partially  of  the  weight  of  the  head  and  shoulders,  are  symptoms 
which,  if  they  coexist,  afford  very  strong  evidence  of  the  presence  of  caries, 
although  there  is  as  yet  no  deformity. 

The  spinal  deformity  of  rachitis  is  distinguished  from  that  of  caries,  by 
the  fact,  that  it  occurs  slowly  without  pain  or  tenderness,  and  is  rounded 
instead  of  angular.  Moreover,  the  rachitic  diathesis  precludes  scrofulous 
ailments,  and  the  scrofulous  diathesis  rachitic  ailments,  as  the  two  diatheses 
do  not  coexist  or  but  rarely ;  so  that  if  there  are  in  the  state  of  the  patient 
or  have  been  in  his  history  evidences  of  scrofula,  the  presumption  is  that 
the  bending  of  the  spine  occurs  from  caries.  In  a  case  of  rachitis  curvature, 
we  find  also  enlargements  of  the  ankles  and  wrists,  heel-shaped  thorax, 
prominent  abdomen,  rachitic  head,  etc. 

Prognosis. — ^The  course  of  this  malady,  even  when  the  caries  is  slight 
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and  the  symptoms  mild,  is  tedious.  In  the  most  favorable  cases,  the 
general  health  is  but  slightly  impaired,  the  caries  confined  to  one  vertebra, 
and  is  early  diagnosticated  and  properly  treated.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  general  health  is  decidedly  poor,  the  child  anaemic  and  wasted,  the 
curvature  great,  and  an  abscess  has  occurred,  the  case  is  very  serious. 
Between  these  two  extremes  is  every  gradation.  The  prognosis  is  more 
favorable  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult.  The  few  adults  whom  I  have 
seen  with  it  all  died.  It  is  less  favorable  in  the  cervical  region  than  in 
the  dorsal  or  lumbar.  A  mild  case  occurring  in  a  good  condition  of  health, 
may  become  grave  and  even  fatal  by  neglect  and  improper  treatment.  A 
majority  of  the  patients,  if  the  disease  is  not  too  far  advanced  when  recog- 
nized, recover  if  properly  treated,  but  the  deformity  which  results  may 
prove  serious  in  after-life.  The  incomplete  expansion  of  the  lungs  in  the 
humpbacked,  greatly  increases  the  danger  and  the  dyspnoea  in  bronchitis 
and  pneumonia,  and  if  the  caries  has  been  at  a  low  point  in  the  spine,  and 
the  patient  a  female,  the  deformity  will  probably  present  an  obstacle  to 
childbearing. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  must  be  constitutional  and  local,  hygienic, 
medicinal,  and  mechanical.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  improve  the 
general  health,  as  it  is  in  all  chronic  inflammations  and  scrofulous  ailments. 
Pure  air,  sunlight,  personal  cleanliness,  and  plain  but  the  most  nutritious 
diet  are  required.  Tonic  and  anti-strumous  remedies  are  indicated.  To 
many  patients  I  have  prescribed,  three  times  daily,  cod-liver  oil,  to  which 
the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  was  added,  giving  two  drops  to  a  child  of 
one  year,  and  one  additional  drop  for  each  additional  year.  The  judicious 
use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  will  often  be  found  useful,  if  the  appetite  is  poor, 
and  general  health  seriously  impaired,  as  will  also  the  vegetable  bitters. 

In  all  strumous  inflammations  of  the  bones,  which  extend  to  or  involve 
joints,  and  which  are  in  their  nature  chronic,  perfect  quiet  of  the  parts,  so 
far  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  degree  of  exercise  which  is  required  in  order 
to  improve  the  appetite  and  general  health,  is  indispensable  for  successful 
treatment  of  the  case.  The  patient  with  this  malady  should  be  encouraged 
to  lie  much  of  the  time  in  bed,  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  move- 
ments of  the  inflamed  vertebrse,  and  of  relieving  them  of  the  weight  of  the 
shoulders  and  head.  But  confinement  in  bed  is  badly  tolerated,  and  exer- 
cise is  necessary  for  a  healthy  functional  activity  of  the  organs ;  therefore 
mechanical  support  of  the  spine  is  required.  The  apparatuses  which  have 
been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  spine  and  rendering  it  im- 
movable, and  of  sustaining  the  head,  if  the  caries  is  in  the  cervical  region 
or  the  head  and  shoulders,  if  it  is  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  region,  are  in- 
genious and  effectual.  Some  of  them  are  i'ather  cumbersome,  but  others 
are  sufficiently  light  for  the  youngest  child  who  can  walk.  The  apparatus 
should  be  worn  for  months,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  excoriation  or  un- 
due pressure  upon  any  point.  It  may  be  removed  at  night,  and  reapplied 
on  rising  in  the  morning. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER  L 

CORYZA. 

The  term  coryza  is  applied  to  iDflammation  of  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane. It  is  acute  or  chronic.  The  acute  form  is  primary  or  secondary. 
Acute  primary  coryza  is  common  in  infancy  and  childhood.  Its  usual 
cause  is  exposure  to  currents  of  air,  to  cold,  and  especially  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  from  warm  to  cold.  The  cause  is  the  same  as 
that  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  bronchitis.  These  two  diseases  frequently 
indeed  coexist,  occurring  from  the  same  exposure.  The  inflammation  in 
such  cases  commences  upon  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  immediately 
upon  the  operation  of  the  cause,  and  soon  after  extends  to  the  bronchial 
tubes.  Acute  coryza  may  also  be  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  irritating 
vapors,  hot  air,  or  dust,  and  also  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  as  a 
button  or  bean,  in  the  nostril. 

Secondary  coryza  is  commonly  due  to  a  specific  cause.  The  diseases  in 
connection  with  which  it  occurs  are  hooping-cough,  measles,  scarlet  fever^ 
diphtheria,  and  constitutional  syphilis.  In  the  infant,  coryza  is  one  of 
the  first  manifestations  of  hereditary  syphilitic  taint 

Acute  primary  coryza  ordinarily  abates  in  from  one  to  two  weeks.  The 
secondary  form  gradually  declines,  in  most  cases,  when  the  primary  affec- 
tion on  which  it  depends  is  cured.  Syphilitic  coryza  is  more  protracted 
than  the  primary  form,  or  than  that  accompanying  the  eruptive  fevers. 
Some  children  are  so  liable  to  coryza  that  it  occurs  whenever  they  take 
cold.  Occasionally  it  is  so  frequently  renewed  in  the  winter  months  that 
it  resembles  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease. 

Chronic  coryza  is  commonly  dependent  on  a  dyscrasia.  It  corresponds 
with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  external  ear,  and  otorrhoea  is  not  infre- 
quent in  connection  with  it  The  dyscrasia  is  indicated  by  pallor,  flabbi- 
ness  of  the  flesh,  and  liability  to  glandular  swellings.  Chronic  coryza 
may  also  occur  in  those  who  have  good  general  health,  as  the  result  of  an 
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acute  attack.  Many  a  case  dates  back  to  one  of  the  exanthematic  fevers, 
the  local  affection  continuing  after  the  general  health  is  restored.  Rarely 
chronic  coryza  comes  on  gradually  and  without  appreciable  cause. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  alterations  which  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane  undergoes  when  inflamed,  vary  considerably  in  different  cases. 
In  the  simplest  and  most  common  form  of  coryza,  this  membrane  is  some- 
times  in  patches,  sometimes  generally  reddened,  thickened,  and  softened. 
Its  papillse  are  prominent,  producing  an  inequality  of  the  surface.  Ulcer- 
ations are  not  common  in  simple  acute  coryza,  but  they  sometimes  occur 
in  the  chronic  form. 

In  diphtheria,  and  sometimes  in  uncomplicated  scarlet  fever  and  variola, 
the  coryza  is  pseudo-membranous,  and  when  it  presents  this  form  it  is 
commonly  but  not  always  associated  with  pseudo-membranous  angina  or 
laryngitis.  A  case  of  pseudo-membranous  coryza  occurring  in  measles  is 
related  by  M.  Guibert.  The  patient  was  a  rachitic  boy,  three  and  a  half 
years  old.  The  pseudo-membrane,  in  severe  cases,  may  cover  almost  the 
entire  surface  of  the  nostrils,  but  ordinarily  it  occurs  in  patches. 

Symptoms. — The  constitutional  symptoms  are  mild  or  severe,  according 
to  the  gravity  of  the  inflammation.  If  the  coryza  is  acute  and  pretty 
general,  there  is  febrile  movement,  with  thirst  and  loss  of  appetite. 
Frontal  headache  is  common,  from  the  proximity  of  the  inflammation  to 
the  head,  or  its  extension  to  the  frontal  sinuses.  Sneezing  is  the  first 
symptom  in  many  cases  of  acute  coryza.  As  the  inflamed  membrane 
swells,  more  or  less  obstruction  Dccurs  to  respiration.  The  breathing  is 
noisy,  especially  during  sleep,  and  in  severe  cases  the  patient  is  compelled 
to  breathe  mostly  through  the  mouth.  If  there  is  much  obstruction  to 
respiration  the  suffering  of  the  patient  is  considerable,  from  the  sensation 
of  fulness  in  the  nostrils,  the  headache,  and  the  muscular  effort  required 
in  each  respiratory  act. 

In  the  commencement  of  coryza  the  patient  experiences  a  sensation  of 
dryness  in  the  nostrils,  which  is  soon  succeeded  by  a  thin  discharge  of  a 
serous  appearance.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  secretion  becomes 
thicker.  It  is  muco-purulent,  and  remains  such  till  the  disease  begins  to 
decline.  Inspissated  mucus  and  crusts  are  apt  to  collect  within  the  nos- 
trils and  around  their  orifice  in  chronic  coryza,  and  sometimes  also  in  the 
acute  disease,  if  the  discharge  is  not  abundant  These  crusts  increase  the 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Often  the  acridity  of  the  discharge  is  such  that 
the  skin  of  the  upper  lip  and  around  the  nostrils  is  excoriated. 

Prognosis. — Simple,  uncomplicated  coryza  rarely  terminates  fatally. 
It  is  only  dangerous  in  young  nursing  infants,  in  whom  it  may  seriously 
interfere  with  lactation.  Coryza,  accompanying  the  eruptive  fevers,  al- 
though it  may  increase  the  suffering,  does  not  materially  increase  the 
danger.  Syphilitic  coryza  subsides  when  the  system  is  sufficiently  affected 
by  antisyphilitic  remedies.    Chronic  coryza  is  sometimes  very  obstinate. 
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It  may  contiDue  for  months  or  years,  giving  rise  to  a  constant,  but  often 
not  abundant,  discharge. 

Treatment. — Common  mild  attacks  of  coryza  require  little  treatment. 
The  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  the  feet  soaked  in  mustard- water,  and  the 
body  should  be  warmly  clothed.  Some  benefit  may  be  derived  from  fric- 
tion with  camphorated  oil  over  the  nose.  If  coryza  commence  with  symp- 
toms which  indicate  a  pretty  severe  attack,  and  there  are  evidences  of 
extension  of  the  disease  towards  the  bronchial  tubes,  an  emetic  of  syrup  of 
ipecacuanha,  given  at  an  early  period,  moderates  the  severity  of  the  in- 
flammation and  may  prevent  the  occurrence  of  bronchitis.  Afterwards  a 
simple  diaphoretic  mixture,  as  the  following,  should  be  given : 

B.  Syrupi  ipecacuanhas,  ^ij. 
Spirit.  BBther.  nitr.,  3J. 
Syrupi  simplicis,  §ij.     Misce. 

One  teaspoonful  every  three  hours  to  a  child  of  six  months.  In  place 
of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  acetate  of  potash  may  be  employed  in  the  dose  of 
one  to  two  grains  for  infants;  and  if  there  is  decided  febrile  reaction,  from 
half  a  minim  to  two  minims,  according  to  the  age,  of  tincture  of  digitalis, 
should  be  added  to  each  dose. 

In  pseudo-membranous  coryza  the  main  treatment  must  be  directed  to 
the  accompanying  laryngitis,  if,  as  is  usual,  the  latter  affection  is  present, 
since  the  coryza  is  much  less  dangerous  than  the  other  inflammation. 
Still,  if  it  cause  any  obstruction  to  the  respiration  and  increase  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  patient,  it  requires  attention.  The  frequent  injection  into  the 
nostrils  of  a  weak  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  water,  with  three  or  four 
drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  each  ounce,  exerts  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  in- 
flammation, and  aids  in  removing  the  accumulation  of  fibrin,  mucus,  and 
pus.  It  should  be  employed  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Alum 
injections,  four  or  five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  are  also  useful  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  cases ;  or  a  solution  of  one  of  the  mineral  astringents 
may  be  employed,  as  liquor  ferri  subsulphatis,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of 
copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  The  bromine  solution  described  in  our  re- 
marks on  the  treatment  of  croup  will  also  be  found  useful,  injected  into 
the  nostrils. 

In  most  cases  of  pseudo-membranous  coryza  constitutional  measures  are 
required,  on  account  of  the  disease  with  which  it  is  associated.  In  cases 
of  acute  simple  coryza,  and  in  the  pseudo-membranous,  inhalation,  through 
the  nostrils,  of  the  vapor  of  hot  water  or  of  steam  from  hops  often  gives 
relief;  occasionally  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  treatment.  Syphilitic 
coryza  requires  those  measures  which  are  appropriate  for  constitutional 
syphilis. 

Chronic  coryza,  dependent  on  a  dyscrasia,  is  best  treated  by  tonic  and 
alterative  remedies.    The  various  ferruginous  preparations,  as  wine  of  iron, 
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tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  iron  lozenges,  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed, or  the  vegetable  tonics.  If  there  are  pallor,  softness  of  flesh,  and 
especially  glandular  swellings,  indicating  a  scrofulous  state  of  system,  the 
syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  is  useful,  with  or  without  cod-liver  oil.  The 
diet  should  be  nutritious,  and  the  hygienic  measures  such  as  invigorate  the 
general  health.  Injections  into  the  nostrils  of  a  solution  of  alum,  five 
grains  to  the  ounce,  of  nitrate  of  silver,  three  to  five  grains  to  the  ounce, 
or  of  one  of  the  other  mineral  astringents,  are  sometimes  useful  in  connec- 
tion with  constitutional  measures.  An  excellent  formula  in  chronic  coryza, 
for  application  to  parts  which  can  be  reached  by  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  is 

the  following : 

B.  Ung.  hydrarg.  nitrAtU,  ^ij. 

Ung.  zinci  oxid.,  ,^ij.    Hisce. 

At  the  Outdoor  Department  of  Bellevue,  this  ointment  has  proved 
more  effectual  in  this  disease  than  any  other  local  remedy.  It  should  be 
applied  at  least  three  or  four  times  daily,  as  far  within  the  nostrils  as 
possible. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  recommends  the  following  ointment  in 

chronic  coryza,  to  be  applied  at  night,  after  the  use  of  injections  through 

the  day : 

B*  Unguenti  hydrargyri  Ditratis,  ^ss. 

Extracti  belladonnad,  gr.  x. 

AxungifBi  ^ss.     Misce. 

"  It  should  be  applied,"  says  Dr.  Meigs,  "  after  being  completely  softened 
by  a  gentle  heat,  on  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  care  being  taken  to  apply  it 
thoroughly  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  and  not  merely 
to  the  outside  of  the  hardened  scabs." 


CHAPTER  11. 

SIMPLE  LARYNGITIS. 

Simple  acute  laryngitis  occurs  at  all  ages,  but  it  is  so  common  in  in- 
fancy and  childhood,  that  it  is  proper  to  treat  of  it  in  a  work  relating  to 
the  diseases  of  these  periods.  Like  other  inflammatory  afiections  of  the 
air-passages,  it  is  most  common  in  the  cold  months,  or  when  the  weather 
is  changeable.  Its  usual  cause  is,  therefore,  exposure  to  cold.  Protracted 
and  violent  crying,  and  the  inhalation  of  acrid  vapors  are  occasional 
causes.  Simple,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  designated,  erythematous,  laryngitis 
also  occurs  in  connection  with  certain  constitutional  diseases,  among  which 
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may  be  mentioned,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  variola,  Laryngitis  ts  also  a 
common  accompaniment  of  bronchitis,  and  not  infrequently  of  pneumonitis, 
though  its  symptoms  are  apt  to  be  obscured  by  those  of  the  graver  disease. 
It  often  likewise  accompanies  pharyngitis,  due  to  extension  of  the  inflam- 
mation. 

Symptoms. — Simple  laryngitis  produced  by  the  impression  of  cold,  is 
commonly  preceded  and  accompanied  by  coryza.  The  initial  symptom 
is  chilliness,  followed  by  sneezing,  and  the  discharge  of  thin  mucus  from 
the  nostrils  in  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane. 

The  commencement  of  laryngitis  is  indicated  by  hoarseness,  which  is 
apparent  when  the  child  cries,  or,  if  old  enough,  when  he  attempts  to 
speak.  There  is  often  in  severe  cases  complete  loss  of  voice,  so  that  speech 
above  a  whisper  is  impossible.  I  have  noticed  this  most  frequently  in  the^ 
laryngitis  which  accompanies  measles.  A  cough  soon  occurs  which  is  at 
first  dry  and  husky  but  becomes  loose  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Ex- 
pectoration is  scanty,  unless  the  inflammation  has  extended  to  the  trachea 
and  bronchial  tubes. 

This  disease  is  oft^n  accompanied  by  soreness  of  the  throat,  noticed  in 
the  act  of  coughing  or  when  the  larynx  is  pressed  with  the  finger.  In 
simple  laryngitis,  when  uncomplicated,  the  respiration  remains  nearly 
natural  and  the  pulse  is  but  little  accelerated.  In  mild  cases  the  nature 
of  the  disease  is  often  not  apparent  as  long  as  the  child  remains  quiet,  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  symptoms,  but  the  character  of  the  voice, 
when  he  cries  or  speaks,  or  of  the  cough,  reveals  at  once  the  nature  of  the 
afiection. 

Simple  acute  laryngitis  subsides  in  from  one  to  two  weeks.  Occasion- 
ally it  lasts  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  symptoms  entirely  disappear. 
Death,  which  is  rare,  is  due  to  some  complication. 

Chronic  laryngitis  is  much  less  frequent  than  the  acute  form.  Its 
anatomical  characters  are  similar  to  those  in  other  chronic  inflammations 
aflecting  mucous  surfaces,  namely,  thickening  and  more  or  less  infiltra- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  increased  proliferation  and  exfoliation  of 
the  epithelial  cells,  and  increased  functional  activity  of  the  muciparous 
follicles. 

In  the  adult  chronic  laryngitis  is  common  as  one  of  the  lesions  of  the 
syphilitic  or  tubercular  disease.  In  the  child  syphilitic  and  tubercular 
laryngitis  is  more  rare,  but  the  latter  sometimes  occurs  in  connection  with 
pulmonary  or  bronchial  tubercles.  Such  patients  are  emaciated,  and  have 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  tuberculosis.  Chronic  laryngitis  also  occurs  in 
young  children,  usually  infants,  as  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  strumous 
diathesis.  I  have  records  of  about  twelve  such  cases,  mostly  nursing  in- 
fiuits.  Some  of  these  patients  had  mild  bronchitis,  but  it  was  obviously 
subordinate  to  the  laryngitis.  Their  respiration  was  noisy  and  harsh,  con- 
tinuing of  this  character  for  several  weeks  and  even  months.    The  cough 
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was  also  harsh  and  loud,  conveying  the  idea  of  thickening  and  relaxation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  vocal  cords.  Their  respiration  was 
not  notably  accelerated,  and  the  blood  was  apparently  fully  oxygenated, 
though  the  friends  were  oflen  alarmed  by  the  noisy  breathing  and  cough. 

In  this  form  of  chronic  laryngitis  there  is  little  expectoration,  the  fever 
is  slight  or  absent,  the  appetite  remains  unimpaired,  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  child  is  good.  There  are  from  time  to  time  exacerbations, 
and  occasionally  improvement  is  such  as  to  encourage  the  hope  of  speedy 
cure,  but  in  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  there  has  not  been  complete  inter- 
mission in  the  disease  till  the^nal  recovery.  Those  patients  whom  I  have 
been  able  to  follow  through  the  disease  have  recovered  in  from  three  or 
four  months  to  one  year. 

Chronic  laryngitis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  frequent  attacks  of  acute 
laryngitis,  which  are  due  to  fresh  exposures,  and  also  from  the  lar3mgitis 
which  arises  from  bronchial  tubercles.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
protracted  acute  laryngitis,  which  sometimes  does  not  entirely  subside  in 
less  than  a  mouth  or  six  weeks,  by  its  longer  duration,  the  greater  thicken- 
ing of  the  inflamed  membrane,  and  more  noisy  respiration.  Certain  cases 
of  chronic  laryngitis  result  from  the  acute  disease,  the  inflammation  being 
perpetuated  by  the  struma  or  dyscrasia  of  the  patients. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  simple  acute  laryngitis  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  presents  the  usual  appearance  of  mucous  sur- 
faces when  inflamed,  namely,  redness  and  thickening.  It  is  also  somewhat 
softened.  Ulcerations  rarely,  perhaps  never,  occur  in  primary  acute  laryn- 
gitis. When  present  in  chronic  laryngitis,  the  ulcers  are  small  and  situ- 
ated upon  or  near  the  vocal  cords.  Tubercular  and  syphilitic  ulcers  of 
the  larynx  are  much  more  rare  in  children  than  adults.  The  inflamma- 
tion in  simple  acute  laryngitis  usually  extends  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  larynx,  and  also  to  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea.  It  may  be  pretty 
uniform,  or  more  intense  in  one  place  than  another,  and,  like  other  mucous 
inflammations,  it  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  rapid  proliferation  and 
exfoliation  of  epithelial  cells.  In  most  cases  of  simple  laryngitis,  whether 
acute  or  chronic,  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  pharynx,  producing 
redness  and  thickening,  though  generally  moderate,  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane which  covers  it.  Examination  of  the  fauces  therefore  aids  in  diag- 
nosis. 

In  the  adult  oedema  glottidis  occasionally  results  from  laryngitis.  In 
the  child  there  is  little  danger  that  this  will  occur,  in  consequence  of  the 
anatomical  character  of  the  larynx.  In  early  life  there  is  but  little  sub- 
mucous connective  tissue  in  the  larynx,  and  therefore  less  submucous 
infiltration  or  effusion  during  the  inflammation.  The  structural  changes 
occurring  in  simple  laryngitis  of  infancy  and  childhood  relate  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  mucous  membrane. 

Treatment. — Simple  primary  and  uncomplicated  laryngitis  requires 
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little  treatment.  Most  cases  would  do  well  by  the  em  ploy  men  t  of  suitable 
hygieoic  measures,  without  mediciues.  Benefit  is,  however,  derived  from 
the  use  of  demulcent  drinks  and  an  occasional  laxative.  A  mixture  of 
paregoric  and  syrup  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a  small  Dover's  powder,  will  re- 
lieve the  cough  if  it  is  troublesome.  If  there  is  restlessness,  a  warm 
mustard  foot-bath  is  useful.  ^  An  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  the 
application  of  some  mild  counter-irritant  over  the  larynx.  In  most  in- 
stances camphorated  oil,  preceded  perhaps  by  mustard,  produces  sufficient 
irritation.  It  should  be  rubbed  several  times  daily  over  the  throat,  or  a 
strip  of  flannel  soaked  with  it  may  be  applied  around  the  neck.  Chronic 
laryngitis  dependent  on  syphilis  or  tuberculosis  requires  the  constitutional 
treatment  which  is  appropriate  for  that  disease.  Local  measures  have 
but  little  effect  upon  this  form  of  inflammation.  The  chronic  laryngitis 
which  I  have  described  as  occurring  chiefly  in  infancy,  and  which  appears 
to  be  of  a  strumous  character,  is  apt  to  be  obstinate.  The  patient  should 
be  warmly  clothed,  and  constant  care  should  be  taken  that  there  be  no 
exposure  which  would  endanger  taking  cold,  as  this  would  inevitably  pro- 
duce an  exacerbation  of  the  disease,  and  counteract  all  that  had  been 
gained  by  remedial  measures.  This  form  of  chronic  laryngitis  is  most 
satisfactorily  treated  by  the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine  upon  the 
neck,  directly  over  the  larynx,  and  the  internal  use  of  cod-liver  oil  and 
the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron.  Little  benefit  results  in  this  inflamma- 
tion from  the  usual  expectorant  reinedies,  as  squills  or  senega. 

8i>asmodio  LaryngitUk 

This  is  a  common  disease.  It  is  also  called  false  croup,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  true  or  pseudo-membranous  croup,  and,  by  some  of  the  conti- 
nental writers,  stridulous  angina  or  stridulous  laryngitis.  It  should  not 
be  confounded  with  spasm  of  the  glottis,  which  is  a  form  of  internal  con- 
vulsions, and  is  not  inflammatory.  It  occurs  ordinarily  between  the  ages 
of  two  and  five  years.  It  is  commonly  a  sporadic  affection,  but  Rilliet 
and  Barthez  state  that  "  it  is  incontestable  that  it  may  prevail  epidemi- 
cally." They  express  this  opinion,  not  from  their  own  obser\'ations,  but 
chiefly  from  those  of  Jurine,  made  in  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century. 

Causes. — Children  in  some  families  are  more  liable  to  false  croup  than 
in  others,  so  that  an  hereditary  tendency  to  it  must  be  admitted.  The 
exciting  cause  in  most  cases  is  exposure  to  cold.  False  croup  is  not  un- 
common in  the  commencement  of  measles.  Narrowness  of  the  rima  glot- 
tidis,  and  an  excitable  state  of  the  nervous  system,  both  of  which  are 
common  in  early  childhood,  are  predisposing  causes. 

Symptoms. — Spasmodic  laryngitis  b  ordinarily  preceded  for  a  day  or 
two  by  a  slight  cough  and  fever,  by  symptoms  of  mild  coryza  or  catarrh, 
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such  as  all  childreD  are  liable  to  on  taking  cold.  In  exceptional  cases 
these  symptoms  are  absent  and  the  disease  begins  abruptly.  Singularly, 
it  commences  in  most  patients  at  night,  after  the  first  sleep,  between  ten 
and  twelve  o'clock.  The  sleep  is  usually  quiet  and  natural,  but  the  child 
awakens  with  a  loud,  barking  cough.  There  is  great  dyspnoea,  and  the 
respiration  is  harsh  or  whistling,  on  account  of  the  narrowing  of  the 
chink  of  the  glottis  from  the  swelling  and  tension  of  the  Tocal  cords. 
The  face  is  flushed  and  indicative  of  suffering.  The  child  cries,  moves 
from  on6  position  to  another,  wishes  to  be  held  or  carried,  seeking  in  vain 
for  relief.  The  skin  is  hot,  pulse  accelerated,  the  voice  hoarse  or  even 
whispering.  After  a  variable  period,  usually  from  half  an  hour  to  two 
or  three — not  more  than  half  an  hour  with  proper  treatment — these 
symptoms  abate.  The  patient  is  then  somewhat  exhausted,  and  falls 
asleep.  The  face  is  less  flushed  or  even  pallid,  the  heat  abates,  and  the 
pulse  is  less  accelerated.  The  cough,  though  less  frequent,  remains  for  a 
time  barking  or  sonorous,  and  the  respiration,  though  greatly  relieved,  is 
not  at  once  entirely  natural,  but  it  gradually  becomes  so.  Often  there  is 
no  return  of  the  spasmodic  respiration  and  cough,  but  sometimes  the  at- 
tack is  repeated  once  or  more,  especially  during  the  subsequent  nights. 
The  symptoms  vary  greatly  in  intensity  in  different  patients. 

As  the  attack  declines,  the  disease,  losing  its  spasmodic  character,  be- 
comes a  simple  inflammation.  In  some  patients  there  is  immediate  return 
to  perfect  health,  but  oftener  the  inflammation  extends  not  only  into  the 
trachea,  but  also  into  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  and  there  remains  a 
tracheo-bronchitis  which  gradually  declines. 

The  termination  is  not  always  so  favorable.  Spasmodic  laryngitis  is, 
in  exceptional  instances,  the  precursor  of  other  serious  affections,  which 
may  prove  fatal.  It  has  been  stated  that  measles  often  begins  with  spas- 
modic laryngitis.  Bronchitis  becoming  capillary,  may  occur  in  connection 
with  it,  as  may  also  pneumonia,  and  by  either  of  these  severe  inflamma- 
tions the  prognosis  may  be  rendered  doubtf\il.  There  are  a  few  cases  on 
record  in  which  it  is  believed  that  spasmodic  laryngitis  was  of  itself  fatal. 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  dyspnoea  was  extreme  and  persbtent,  and  was 
the  cause  of  death.  In  a  case  reported  by  Rogery,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
respiration  became  easy  before  death,  and  the  pulse  more  and  more  fre- 
quent and  feeble.  Death  apparently  occurred  from  exhaustion.  It  is  not 
improbable  that,  had  careful  post-mortem  examinations  been  made  in  those 
cases  of  spasmodic  laryngitis  which  have  ended  fatally,  other  lesions  would 
have  been  discovered  besides  those  located  in  the  larynx,  perhaps  tracheo- 
bronchitis, with  an  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  larynx,  producing  suffo- 
cation, or  perhaps  in  some  cases  congestion  of  the  brain  or  lungs  and  serous 
effusion. 

Anatomical  Character — Pathology. — The  opportunity  does  not 
often  occur  of  determining  the  anatomical  characters  of  spasmodic  laryn- 
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gitis.  I  have  witnessed  but  one  post-mortem  examination.  A  little  girl, 
nine  years  old,  was  taken  on  Friday  night  with  cough  and  dyspnoea,  indi* 
eating  a  pretty  severe  attack.  The  mother,  acting  through  the  advice  of 
a  friend,  gave  kerosene  oil  to  her  in  considerable  quantity.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  obstinate  vomiting  and  purging,  which  continued  during  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  and  terminated  fatally  on  Monday.  At  the  autopsy  we 
found  uniform  and  intense  injection  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea  and  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  but  there  was  no  pseudo- 
membrane  on  the  inflamed  surface,  and  but  little  mucus  and  pus.  The 
solitary  follicles  of  the  intestines  and  Peyer's  patches  were  tumefied,  and 
the  gastro-intestinal  surface  was  injected  in  places.  The  cause  of  death 
was  obviously  the  diarrhoea,  apparently  of  an  inflammatory  character,  and 
probably  produced  by  the  kerosene  oil.  The  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  was  that  which  is  ordinarily  present  in  spasmodic 
laryngitis,  though  in  some  cases  in  which  post-mortem  examinations  have 
been  made  the  evidences  of  laryngeal  inflammation  were  slight.  Guersant 
relates  a  case  in  which  the  surface  of  the  larynx  seemed  to  be  nearly  in 
its  normal  state.  Death  in  cases  of  slight  laryngitis  is  due  to  causes  which 
are  independent  of  the  larynx.    In  Guersant's  case  there  was  tuberculosis. 

There  is,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  another  and  an  important 
element  besides  the  inflammation  in  the  pathology  of  spasmodic  laryn- 
gitis— an  element  producing  those  phenomena  which  render  it  a  disease 
distinct  from  simple  laryngitis.  I  refer  to  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles. 
This  element  pertains  to  the  nervous  system,  so  that  spasmodic  laryngitis 
is  allied  both  to  the  neuroses  and  to  the  inflammations. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  for  which  spasmodic  laryngitis  is  most  fre- 
quently mistaken  is  pseudo-membranous  croup.  The  friends,  indeed, 
usually  make  thb  mistake  in  forming  their  opinion  of  the  case  before  the 
physician  arrives ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  cases  which 
physicians  have  published  in  medical  journals  as  true  croup  were  ex- 
amples of  this  aflection.  The  points  of  differential  diagnosis  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  True  croup  begins  with  symptoms  which  at  first  are  slight,  so  as 
scarcely  to  arrest  attention,  but  which  gradually  increase  in  intensity.  The 
cough  becomes  more  harsh,  and  the  respiration  more  difficult,  by  degrees. 
This  increase  in  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms  occurs  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night.  On  the  other  hand,  false  croup,  though  preceded  by  symptoms  of 
coryza,  or  catarrh,  begins  abruptly.  The  symptoms  have  from  the  first 
their  maximum  intensity,  and  the  time  at  which  it  commences  is  the  night. 
Again,  the  cough  in  spasmodic  laryngitis  possesses  a  loud,  sonorous  char- 
acter; while  in  true  croup  it  is  harsh  or  rough,  from  the  presence  of  the 
membrane,  and  having,  therefore,  less  fulness.  The  voice  in  spasmodic 
laryngitis  may  be  hoarse,  but  it  is  not  lost,  or  is  lost  only  for  a  short  time. 
It  afterwards  becomes  natural,  or  is  slightly  hoarse.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  true  croup,  the  voice,  from  being  natural  at  first,  is  gradually  ex- 
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tinguished.  lu  fatal  cases  it  soon  becomes  whispering,  and  continues  such 
till  the  close  of  life ;  in  those  that  recover,  the  voice  remains  hoarse  for 
several  days.  These  differences  are  important,  and,  if  fully  appreciated, 
are  in  most  instances  sufficient  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  Besides,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  of  true  croup,  portions  of  the  pseudo-membrane 
may  be  discovered  on  inspecting  the  fauces,  and  the  faucial  surface  is 
deeply  injected,  while  in  spasmodic  laryngitis  there  is,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, no  false  membrane  upon  the  surface  of  the  fauces,  and  but  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  congestion. 

Laryngismus  stridulus,  or  internal  convulsions,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  this  disease.  It  is  not  inflammatory,  but  purely  spasmodic,  suddenly 
commencing  and  abating — identical,  it  is  believed,  in  character,  with  tonic 
convulsions  of  the  external  muscles,  but  affecting  the  internal  muscles  of 
respiration.     This  disease  has  already  been  fully  described. 

Prognosis. — Little  need  be  added,  as  regards  the  prognosis,  to  what 
has  already  been  stated.  While  a  favorable  opinion  in  reference  to  the 
result  may  ordinarily  be  expressed,  the  physician  should  not  forget  the 
fact  that  death  may  occur.  Symptoms  indicating  an  unfavorable  termi- 
nation are :  great  and  continued  dyspncea,  not  diminished  by  the  proper 
remedial  measures ;  stridulous  expiration  as  well  as  inspiration ;  lividity  of 
the  prolabia  and  fingers;  pallor  and  coldness  of  surface ;  pulse  progressively 
more  frequent  and  feeble.  Convulsions  and  coma  may  also  occur  near  the 
close  of  life. 

Treatment. — The  indications  of  treatment  are  twofold :  first,  to  relieve 
the  spasmodic  action  of  the  laryngeal  muscles ;  secondly,  to  cure  the  laryn- 
gitis. To  meet  the  first  indication,  a  warm  bath  of  the  temperature  of 
about  100°  should  be  employed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  it  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
in  order  to  obtain  its  full  relaxing  effect.  In  mild  cases  a  warm  foot-bath 
may  be  sufficient.  A  second  means  is  the  use  of  an  emetic,  which  should 
be  simultaneous  with  the  bath.  To  children  under  the  age  of  three  years, 
syrup  of  ipecacuanha  should  be  given,  in  doses  of  one  teaspoonful,  repeated 
in  twenty  minutes,  till  vomiting  occurs ;  or  alum  and  syrup  of  ipecac- 
uanha, two  drachms  of  the  former  to  one  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  be  given 
in  the  same  dose.  The  alum  and  the  syrup  produce  more  prompt  emesis 
than  the  syrup  alone.  Children  over  the  age  of  three  years,  unless  of 
feeble  constitutions,  are  best  treated  by  the  compound  syrup  of  squills  in 
teaspoonful  doses,  or  a  mixture  of  this  with  syrup  of  ipecacuanha.  It  is 
not  often  necessary  to  give  more  than  three  or  four  doses,  and  sometimes 
one  or  two  are  sufficient  to  produce  vomiting. 

In  most  cases,  by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  and  the  emetic,  the  symp- 
toms are  rendered  milder,  and  convalescence  soon  commences. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1867,  Dr.  R.  R. 
Livingston  reports  a  case  of  laryngitis  treated  by  Squibb's  ether.     It  is 
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stated  that  portions  of  pseudo-membrane,  from  one-eighth  to  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  were  expectorated ;  but  the  symptoms  certainly  indi- 
cated a  spasmodic  element  as  decided  as  in  spasmodic  croup,  and  the  bene- 
fit from  the  ether  was  apparently  due  to  the  relaxation  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles  which  it  produced.  The  treatment  of  the  patient,  who  was  two 
years  old,  was  commenced  by  the  administration  by  the  mouth  of  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  ether,  and  followed  by  its  inhalation.  **  In  precisely 
eight  minutes  from  the  time  the  patient  commenced  the  inhalation,  the 
abnormal  muscular  exertion  ceased ;  a  general  relaxation  took  place ;  the 
pulse  (which  had  numbered  150)  fell  to  100."  Ether,  judiciously  em- 
ployed, will  probably  prove  to  be  a  useful  remedial  agent  in  spasmodic 
forms  of  laryngitis,  whether  or  not  it  has  any  eflTect  on  pseudo-membranous 
formations.  A  large  majority  of  cases,  however,  recover  speedily  without 
its  employment,  by  the  other  measures  recommended. 

To  fulfil  the  second  indication,  namely,  the  cure  of  the  inflammation,  as 
well  as  to  control  the  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  bloodletting  has 
sometimes  been  resorted  to.  It  is,  however,  so  seldom  required,  that  it 
may  be  almost  discarded  as  a  part  of  the  treatment.  In  those  of  full 
habit,  with  strong  pulse,  if  the  measures  already  recommended  should  not 
give  relief,  one  or  two  leeches  might  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  top 
of  the  sternum  ;  but  except  in  such  cases,  local  bloodletting,  and  much  less 
general,  should  not  be  resorted  to. 

Attention  should  always  be  given  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  in  spasmodic 
laryngitis.  If  they  are  not  well  open,  a  purgative  should  be  administered. 
For  those  that  are  robust,  and  with  considerable  febrile  movement,  the 
saline  cathartics  are  ordinarily  preferable,  as  Rochelle  salts,  or  a  purgative 
dose  of  calomel  may  be  administered.  The  cathartic  should  not  be  pre- 
scribed till  the  nausea  from  the  emetic  has  subsided.  By  its  derivative 
effect,  it  tends  to  diminish  the  laryngitis,  and,  in  severe  cases,  it  may  ob- 
viate the  need  of  depletion  by  leeches. 

Inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  hot  water,  and  the  application  of  a  sinapism 
over  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  followed  by  an  emollient 
poultice,  are  useful  adjuvants  to  the  treatment. 

When  the  spasmodic  element  in  the  disease  is  relieved,  the  case  becomes 
one  of  simple  laryngitis,  and  the  general  plan  of  treatment  recommended 
for  that  disease  is  proper  for  this.  Small  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  or  of  one 
of  the  antimonial  preparations,  as  the  compound  syrup  of  squills,  not  suffi- 
cient to  cause  nausea,  should  now  be  given  at  regular  intervals.  I  have 
sometimes  added  to  the  expectorant  one  drop  of  the  tincture  of  aconite 
root  for  robust  children  over  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  having  a  full 
and  rapid  pulse,  flushed  face,  and  other  evidences  of  active  febrile  move- 
ment. Its  effect  should  be  watched,  and  it  should  be  discontinued  when 
its  sedative  influence  on  the  circulation  begins  to  be  apparent.     It  should 
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not  be  given  in  the  spasmodic  laryngitis  which  occurs  m  the  commence- 
ment of  measles. 

If,  however,  there  is  not  a  speedy  termination  of  the  disease  by  recovery, 
or,  more  rarely,  by  death,  there  is  nearly  always  tracheo-bronchitis,  or  a 
more  serious  affection,  coexisting  with  the  laryngitis,  or  following  it ;  there- 
fore, depressing  measures  should  not  be  long  continued.  Expectorants  of 
a  stimulating  character,  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  syrup  of  senega,  are 
required  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  in  young  and  feeble  children 
they  should  be  given  at  an  early  period. 

The  mode  of  treatment  recommended  above  is  appropriate  for  that  large 
class  in  whom  the  inflammatory  element  predominates.  In  a  smaller  number 
of  cases  the  nervous  element  predominates  over  the  inflammatory,  and  the 
treatment  should  be  in  some  respects  diflerent.  Such  children  are  usually 
pallid  and  of  spare  habit,  having,  indeed,  the  nervous  temperament  They 
are  liable  to  attacks  of  this  disease,  though  generally  of  a  mild  form,  on 
slight  exposure  to  cold,  and  with  a  very  moderate  amount  of  inflammation. 
The  treatment  in  these  cases  should  be  directed  more  to  the  nervous  system. 
My  plan  has  been,  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases,  after  perhaps  the  use  of  a 
mild  emetic,  to  give  quinine,  one  grain  three  or  four  times  daily,  to  a  child 
from  three  to  five  years  old,  prescribing  at  the  same  time  a  simple  expecto- 
rant, as  syrup  of  squills,  and  a  mildly  irritating  application  to  the  throat. 
The  symptoms  in  these  cases  are  not  severe,  and  active  measures  are  not 
required,  though  the  peculiar  cough  continues  longer  than  in  the  more  in- 
flammatory forms  of  the  disease. 

The  patient  with  spasmodic  laryngitis  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  room  dur- 
ing the  paroxysms,  and  should  inhale  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  moisture. 

Trousseau  recommends  a  mode  of  treatment  of  spasmodic  laryngitis  which 
was  first  suggested  by  Graves,  of  Dublin.  It  consists  in  the  application 
underneath  the  chin,  so  as  to  cover  the  larynx,  of  a  sponge  soaked  in  water 
as  hot  as  can  be  borne ;  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  it  is  repeated.  This  reddens 
the  skin,  producing  revulsion  from  the  larynx.  The  hoarseness,  dyspnoea, 
and  cough  diminish  with  this  treatment,  and  some  recover  without  other 
measures. 

Guersant  and  others  speak  of  the  importance  of  prophylactic  manage- 
ment of  children  who  are  liable  to  this  disease.  Attention  should  be  given 
to  the  dress,  so  that  there  may  be  sufficient  protection  from  changes  of  tem- 
perature, and  there  should  be  an  equable  temperature  of  the  apartments 
in  which  they  reside.  Children  of  a  decidedly  nervous  temperament,  in 
whom  the  slightest  laryngitis  is  apt  to  be  spasmodic,  require  additional 
prophylactic  measures.  They  are  pallid,  and  in  a  more  or  less  cachectic 
state.  Such  children  are  benefited  by  chalybeate  and  vegetable  tonics, 
and  by  exercise  in  suitable  weather  in  the  open  air. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

PSEUDOMEMBRANOUS  LARYNGITIS. 

The  term  pBeudo-membranous  laryngitis,  or  true  croup,  is  applied  to  a 
common  and  fatal  disease,  the  essential  anatomical  character  of  which  is 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  with  the  formation 
upon  its  surface  of  a  pseudo-membrane.  It  occurs  most  frequently  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  seven  years.  It  is  rare  in  adult  life,  and  also  under 
the  age  of  six  months. 

Causes. — There  is  greater  liability  to  this  disease  in  some  children  than 
in  others,  and  occasionally  the  predisposition  to  it  appears  to  be  inherited. 
The  common  exciting  cause  is  exposure  to  cold.  Those  children,  especially, 
are  liable  to  croup,  who  live  in  heated  apartments,  and  are  taken  into  the 
open  air  without  proper  covering,  and  those  who  a  part  of  the  time  are 
warmly  and  a  part  of  the  time  thinly  clothed,  especially  as  regards  the 
covering  of  the  neck.  This  disease  is  common  among  the  poor  of  New 
York,  who  live  in  close  rooms,  overheated  through  the  day  and  cool  at 
night.  Another  less  common  cause  is  the  inhalation  of  irritating  vapors, 
or  swallowing  irritating  or  corrosive  liquids.  I  have  known  a  child  to  die 
from  swallowing  acetic  acid,  and  another  from  scalding  water,  both  having 
the  dyspnoea  and  cough  of  true  croup. 

This  disease  is  ordinarily  primary,  but  occasionally  it  is  secondary.  The 
secondary  form  is  not  unusual  in  the  declining  period  of  measles,  and  it  is 
an  occasional  complication  of  scarlet  fever.  Croup  is  most  common  in  the 
winter  months,  and  in  times  of  changeable  weather.  It  is  said,  also,  that 
it  sometimes  occurs  as  an  epidemic,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  sup- 
posed epidemics  may  not  have  been  diphtheritic. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  inflammatory  action  in  this  malady 
aflects  not  only  the  mucous  membrane,  but,  in  a  certain .  proportion  of 
cases,  extends  to  the  submucous  connective  tissue,  causing  infiltration  or 
oedema.  The  mucous  membrane  itself  undergoes  similar  alteration  to  that 
in  simple  or  spasmodic  laryngitis,  consisting  of  hyperemia  and  thickening, 
proliferation,  and  rapid  desquamation  of  its  epithelial  cells,  and  an  abun- 
dant production  of  muco-pus.  Sometimes  the  redness  is  found  only  in 
patches  at  the  autopsy ;  in  other  cases  it  extends  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  larynx,  while  occasionally  it  has  disappeared,  so  that  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane,  though  thickened  and  softened,  presents  nearly  its 
normal  color.  In  all  except  the  mildest  cases  the  inflammation  extends 
further  than  the  larynx,  involving  not  only  the  surface  of  the  pharynx, 
but  also  in  greater  or  less  degree  that  of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes. 

The  distinguishing  feature  as  regards  the  anatomical  character  of  this 
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disease  remaiDs  to  be  noticed,  Damely,  the  false  membrane  which  covers 
the  laryngeal  and  often  contiguous  surfaces.  This  has  long  been  consid- 
ered as  consisting  of  fibrin,  which,  exuding  in  its  liquid  state  from  the 
submucous  vessels,  became  fibrillated  when  exposed  to  the  air,  ite  inter- 
stices being  filled  with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  pus,  epithelial  cells,  and 
amorphous  matter.  At  a  recent  date  Wagner  has  surprbed  pathologists 
by  the  statement  that  these  pseudo-membranes  contain  no  fibrin,  but  that 
they  consist  of  epithelial  cells,  which,  undergoing  some  form  of  degenera- 
tion as  they  are  pushed  forward  from  the  mucous  surface,  enlarge,  and 
appear  under  the  microscope  as  irregular  blocks  interlacing  with  each 
other.  By  employing  the  picro-carminate  of  ammonia,  or  a  weak  amrao- 
niacal  solution  of  carmine,  Weber  and  other  microscopists  have  been  able 
to  trace  the  boundaries  of  these  irregular  and  interlacing  blocks,  which 
have  prolongations  like  the  shape  of  a  stag's  horns,  and  they  have  ob- 
served the  intermediate  forms  of  transition  between  these  and  the  normal 
epithelial  cells. 

The  views  of  Wagner  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be  in  the  main 
correct  as  regards  the  pseudo-membrane  of  croup,  but  some  of  the  highest 
authorities  in  pathological  histology,  as  Rindfleisch,  state  that  they  find 
fibrin  in  the  pseudo-membrane,  in  addition  to  the  enlarged  and  degenerated 
epithelial  cells  of  which  it  is  chiefly  composed.  Rindfleisch  says :  **  The 
pseudo-membrane  is  of  a  peculiarly  stratified  structure,  since  upon  a  layer 
of  cells  at  tolerably  equal  distances  there  always  follows  a  layer  of  fibrin, 
and  this  sequence  is  repeated  from  one  to  ten  times,  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  membrane."  (Patholog,  HistoL,  translated,  page  351.)  As 
lending  support  to  the  views  that  the  pseudo-membrane  does  contain  fibrin, 
the  fact  may  be  stated,  that  while  in  the  ordinary  pneumonia  of  young 
children  there  is  no  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  air-cells,  this  exudation  does 
occur,  at  least  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  in  pneumonia  occurring  as 
a  complication  of  croup.  Thus,  recently,  in  this  city,  in  a  pneumonic  lung 
from  a  case  of  fatal  croup,  occurring  at  the  age  of  about  two  years.  Dr. 
Francis  Delafield  found  fibrin  in  the  exudat  of  the  air-cells.  The  exact 
nature  of  the  degeneration  which  the  epithelial  cells  undergo  is  unknown. 
it  is  generally  believed  that  they  are  infiltrated  by  an  albuminate,  but 
Weber  holds  the  opinion  that  the  substance  is  fibrin.  MM.  Cornil  and 
Ranvier,  on  the  other  hand,  state :  "  We  have  verified  the  correctness  of 
the  description  given  by  Wagner ;  we  have  separated  and  colored  the  cells 
by  means  of  the  picro-carminate  of  ammonia,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
facility  which  they  present  of  fixing  the  carmine,  we  conclude  that  they 
are  not  filled  with  fibrin,  but  rather  by  a  matter  resembling  mucin.  These 
exudats  of  true  croup  are  pressed  forward  and  detached  in  proportion  as 
the  globules  of  pus  or  new  epithelial  cells  are  produced  underneath  them." 
The  pseudo-membrane  varies  greatly  in  amount  in  diflerent  cases.  It  may 
occur  only  in  points  or  small  patches,  which  are  generally  found  in  the 
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vicinity  of  the  vocal  cords,  while  iu  other  cases  it  extends  an  almost  con- 
tinuous membrane  from  the  epiglottis  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  there 
is  every  gradation  between  these  two  extremes.  It  fills  the  orifices  of  the 
muciparous  follicles,  and  the  minute  depressions  upon  the  mucous  surface, 
being  closely  adherent,  so  as  not  to  be  detached  by  efforts  of  coughing  or 
vomiting,  except  in  small  portions. 

As  the  inflammation  commonly  extends  beyond  the  larynx,  so  the  pseudo- 
membrane,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  is  formed  not  only  upon  the 
laryngeal,  but  also  upon  contiguous  surfaces.  In  thirty-three  cases  of  true 
croup,  comprised  in  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Ware,  of  Boston,  pseudo-mem- 
branous pharyngitis  was  also  present  in  all  but  one ;  and  in  nineteen  cases 
observed  by  Dr.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  in  all  but  three.  The  formation 
of  a  pseudo-membrane  in  the  trachea  in  connection  with  that  in  the  larynx 
is  also  common,  and  it  is  not  infrequent  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  M.  Guer- 
sant  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  collected  the  largest  number  of  records  re- 
lating to  the  extent  of  the  pseudo-membrane  in  true  croup.  In  an  aggre- 
gate of  120  cases  it  was  confined  to  the  larynx  and  trachea  in  78,  or  about 
two-thirds,  while  in  the  remainder,  namely,  42,  it  extended  into  the  bron- 
chial tubes. 

In  those  whose  systems  are  robust,  the  false  membrane  is  usually  firmer 
than  in  those  whose  systems  are  reduced.  In  a  state  of  decided  cachexia 
it  is  sometimes  friable  and  easily  detached.  If  the  case  continues  from 
four  to  six  days,  it  begins  to  soften  from  commencing  decomposition,  the 
minute  fibres  which  attach  it  to  the  mucous  membrane  give  way,  and,  in 
favorable  cases,  by  the  effort  of  coughing  or  vomiting,  it  is  thrown  off. 
Separation  is  aided  by  muco-pus,  which  collects  underneath.  In  fatal  cases 
the  false  membrane,  if  detached  by  the  efforts  of  the  child,  is  rapidly  re- 
produced, so  that  in  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  the  dyspnoea  returns.  Pneu- 
monia not  infrequently  complicates  croup.  In  extreme  cases,  in  which 
inspiration  is  difficult  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction,  the  lungs  are  only 
partially  inflated,  and  imperfect  decarbonization  of  the  blood  and  some- 
times collapse  of  certain  pulmonary  lobules  are  the  result.  Occasionally 
there  is  that  degree  of  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  submucous 
infiltration,  that  the  dyspnoea  and  danger  occur  more  from  these  than  froin 
the  presence  of  the  pseudo-membrane. 

Symptobhs. — In  some  cases,  pseudo-membranous,  like  simple  laryngitis, 
is  preceded  by  coryza  and  pharyngitis,  while  in  others  laryngitis  is  present 
from  the  first.  The  commencement  of  croup  is  indicated  not  only  by  fever, 
diminished  appetite,  thirst,  and  such  symptoms  as  accompany  all  acute  in- 
flammations, but  by  certain  other  symptoms  which  serve  to  distinguish  this 
from  all  other  diseases. 

The  cough  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  which  distinguish  true  croup 
from  other  laryngeal  inflammations.  It  is  hoarse  or  harsh ;  its  character 
may  be  expressed  by  the  term  dry  or  suppressed.    It  differs  from  the  cough 
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of  spasmodic  laryngitis,  which  is  less  hoarse  and  more  sonorous.  It  is  ranch 
more  frequent  in  some  cases  than  in  others ;  in  many  patients,  towards  the 
close  of  life,  it  nearly  or  quite  ceases.  Hoarseness  of  the  voice  is  also  one 
of  the  first  and  most  constant  symptoms,  and  it  continues  throughout.  To- 
wards the  close  of  life  the  voice  is  usually  lost,  and  the  child  expresses  its 
thoughts  in  an  indistinct  whisper. 

The  amount  of  expectoration  varies  considerably  in  different  patients, 
according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  bronchial  inflammation.  If  the 
inflammation  extends  no  lower  than  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  the 
sputum  is  scanty  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  In  ordinary  cases 
it  is  scanty  at  first,  then  more  abundant,  and  again  more  scanty  if  the  case 
is  fatal.  The  scantiness  of  the  sputum  towards  the  close  of  life  is  due  not 
entirely  to  exhaustion  of  the  patient,  but  in  part  to  obstruction  in  the  larynx 
above  the  mucus  and  pus.  By  vomiting  a  much  larger  quantity  is  expec- 
torated than  by  the  cough.  Frequently  small  portions  of  pseudo-membrane 
are  expectorated  with  the  mucus  and  pus,  and  occasionally  also  larger 
masses,  complete  moulds,  indeed,  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  even  of  the 
bronchial  tubes. 

The  respiration  is  accelerated,  but  not  so  much  as  in  pneumonia  or  capil- 
lary bronchitis.  In  the  advanced  stage  it  commonly  becomes  slower  than 
at  first.  As  the  obstruction  in  the  larynx  increases,  the  respiration  assumes 
more  and  more  the  character  which  has  been  designated  abdominal ;  the 
infra-mammary  region  is  depressed  in  each  inspiratory  act,  while  the  larynx 
approaches  the  sternum,  and  the  alse  nasi  are  dilated.  Patients  sometimes 
have  painful  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  due  to  detachment  of  an  edge  of  the 
pseudo- membrane,  and  its  doubling  upon  itself.  In  the  paroxysm,  the  suf- 
ferer throws  himself  from  side  to  side  in  the  bed,  or  reaches  his  arms  to  his 
mother  or  nurse  for  relief ;  his  eyes  are  wild,  features  anxious,  and,  in  severe 
paroxysms,  fingers  and  prolabia  livid.  In  the  interval  there  is  compara- 
tive quietude,  though  the  respiration  is  constantly  embarrassed. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  varies  according  to  the  extent  of  the  inflam- 
mation and  the  stage  of  the  disease.  In  the  commencement  of  primary 
croup  it  ordinarily  varies  from  about  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  beats  per  minute.  In  the  course  of  the  disease  it  becomes  more 
frequent,  and  towards  the  close  of  life  feeble. 

Now  and  then  a  patient  presents  a  decided  remission  in  83rmptoms,  due 
to  detachment  of  the  adventitious  layer,  and  the  friends  are  apt  to  think 
that  the  danger  is  passed.  Unfortunately  the  lull  in  symptoms  is  in  most 
cases  deceitful,  as  the  cause  of  the  dyspnoea  is  rapidly  reproduced.  I  once 
attended  a  case  in  which  there  had  been  such  dyspnoea  that  an  unfavor- 
able prognosis  was  given.  An  almost  complete  intermission,  however, 
occurred  in  the  symptoms,  with  the  exception  of  the  febrile  movement,  so 
that  a  physician  who  visited  the  patient  at  this  time  diagnosticated  an 
essential  fever.    In  a  few  hours,  the  pseudo-membrane  being  reproduced, 
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the  symptoms  returned  with  greater  violence  than  ever,  and  the  child 
died.  So  complete  an  intermission  seldom  occurs  in  a  fatal  case ;  and  in 
most  patients,  during  the  times  of  temporary  improvement,  there  is  still 
such  dyspnoea,  with  the  characteristic  cough,  that  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease is  apparent. 

If  the  stethoscope  is  applied  over  the  larynx  in  true  croup,  the  loud  ex- 
piratory as  well  as  inspiratory  sound  is  heard  as  the  air  passes  by  the  ob- 
struction. This  sound  is  often  transmitted  to  ev^ry  part  of  the  chest,  so  as 
to  obscure  the  r&les  which  may  be  produced  there.  Auscultation  over  the 
chest  reveals  either  the  vesicular  murmur,  perhaps  somewhat  diminished 
in  intensity,  or  more  frequently  the  sonorous  and  afterwards  moist  r&les 
due  to  coexisting  bronchitis.  In^  a  limited  number  of  cases,  dulness  on 
percussion  is  observed  at  some  part  of  the  chest,  with  bronchial  respiration, 
.  indicating  pneumonia.  Recovery  from  croup  is  in  most  patients  gradual ; 
the  voice  becomes  less  hoarse,  the  cough  looser,  and  the  dyspnoea  ceases  by 
degrees.  The  structural  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx  do  not  disappear  till  several  days  after  the  last  pseudo- 
membrane  is  detached. 

Fatal  cases  may  terminate  in  two  or  three  days,  but  their  ordinary  du- 
ration is  from  five  to  fourteen  days.  Death  may  result  directly  from  the 
thickness  and  firmness  of  the  pseudo-membrane,  which  obstructs  the  en- 
trance of  air.  Sudden  death  in  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea  may  occur  from 
the  detachment  of  one  end  of  the  pseudo-membrane,  and  its  folding  upon 
itself.  In  many  patients,  death  is  not  due  so  much  to  obstruction  to  the 
entrance  of  air  from  the  presence  of  the  pseudo-membrane,  as  to  the  mucus 
and  pus  which  collect  in  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  and  which  are 
not  expectorated  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  pseudo-membrane  and 
the  feeble  expiratory  eflbrts  of  the  child.  In  a  case  which  was  examined 
after  death  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  of  this  city,  the  false  mem- 
brane was  apparently  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  fatal  result,  but  the  air- 
passages  below  it  were  nearly  filled  with  muco-purulent  matter,  which  ob- 
structed the  entrance  of  air. 

Pathological  Characters. — ^This  dbease  is  then  essentially  a  laryn- 
gitis presenting  the  lesions  of  a  simple  though  usually  severe  mucous 
inflammation,  but  with  a  superadded  elem^t,  namely,  the  false  membrane. 
The  coexistence  of  simple  or  pseudo-membranous  pharyngitis,  tracheitis, 
and  bronchitis  is  also,  as  we  have  seen,  common.  The  impediment  to  res- 
piration, which  renders  croup  so  dangerous  and  fatal,  is  due  not  only  to 
the  presence  of  the  false  membrane,  and  to  the  mucus  and  pus  which  col- 
lect below  it,  but  also  to  the  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  submucous  oedema.  In  addition,  there  is  a  neuropathic  element 
which  increases  the  dyspnoea,  and  which  most  observers  consider  a  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  induced  by  the  inflammation, 
and  hence  the  easier  breathing  in  sleep,  and  in  the  general  muscular  re- 
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laxation,  which  precedes  death.  Professor  Jacob!  {Amer,  Jour,  of  Obgtet.^ 
etc.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1868),  however,  holds  that  the  state  of  these  muscles  is 
one  of  paralysis  rather  than  spasmodic  coDtraction.  In  his  opinion,  this 
paralysis  **  is  secondary.  It  depends  on  the  oedematoas  soaking  of  the 
posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles  following  the  oedema  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  crico-arytenoid  folds." 

In  several  fatal  cases  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  after 
death,  I  have  found  the  appearance  of  the  lungs  quite  uniform.  They 
were  reduced  in  volume  (semi-collapsed)  and  more  or  less  congested.  Cer- 
tain parts  distant  from  the  bronchi,  especially  the  edges  and  thin  portions, 
were  collapsed  completely,  and  certain  lobules  also  hepatized.  I  have  also 
observed,  though  in  some  of  the  cases  my  attention  was  not  directed  to  it, 
distension  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  with  blood,  and  large  thrombi. 
From  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  blood  is  less  oxygenated,  and  some- . 
what  darker  than  in  those  who  die  of  diseases  not  involving  the  respiratory 
apparatus. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  true  croup  is  ordinarily  easy.  It  might 
be  mistaken  for  spasmodic  laryngitis,  but  more  frequently  spasmodic 
laryngitis  is  mistaken  for  it.  The  differences  which  will  aid  in  difiereutial 
diagnosis  are  the  following :  Commencement  abrupt  and  at  night  in  one, 
gradual  in  the  other ;  presence  in  one,  absence  in  the  other,  of  a  pseudo- 
membrane  upon  the  surface  of  the  fauces ;  fragments  of  this  membrane 
in  the  sputum  in  one ;  character  of  the  cough  ;  course  of  the  disease  grow- 
ing gradually  worse  in  one,  in  the  other,  with  few  exceptions,  rapidly  im- 
proving. Trousseau  speaks  of  the  liability  to  error  of  diagnosis  in  those 
cases  in  which  spasmodic  laryngitis  is  associated  with  pseudo-membranous 
pharyngitis.  Few  physicians  hesitate  to  designate  as  true  croup  those 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  croupal  cough  in  connection  with  false  mem- 
brane upon  the  surface  of  the  fauces,  and  yet  the  laryngitis  under  such 
circumstances  may  be  merely  spasmodic.  This  coexistence  of  pseudo- 
membranous pharyngeal  and  of  spasmodic  laryngeal  inflammation  b, 
however,  probably  rare,  but  its  occasional  occurrence  should  be  borne  in 
mind. 

True  croup  is  readily  distinguished  from  laryngismus  stridulus,  or  inter- 
nal convulsions.  Laryngismus  stridulus  is  a  purely  nervous  afl[*ection ;  it 
occurs  suddenly,  causing  great  dyspnoea,  or  momentary  suspension  of  res- 
piration, without  the  fever  and  without  the  hoarse  voice  and  cough  of 
croup.  When  muscular  relaxation  occurs,  the  attack  ceases.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  disease  is  therefore  obvious. 

Prognosis. — ^The  great  mortality  from  true  croup  is  universally  known, 
and  those  physicians  who  report  a  large  number  of  favorable  cases  have 
probably  mistaken  spasmodic  croup  for  this  disease.  According  to  the 
statistics  of  Dr.  Ware,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  die;  but  with  judicious 
treatment,  commenced  early,  the  mortality  is  probably  less  than  this. 
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though  still  great.  Increase  of  dyspnoea,  the  voice  and  cough  becoming 
more  hoarse,  and  the  pulse  more  accelerated,  indicate  a  fatal  form  of  the 
disease.  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  temporary  improvements 
which  are  apt  to  occur  in  croup,  and  lead  to  an  error  in  prognosis.  How- 
ever, improvement  continuing  more  than  twelve  hours  is  evidence  of  the 
decline  of  the  disease. 

The  near  approach  of  death  is  shown  by  lividity  with  great  restlessness, 
or  by  pallor  and  somnolence.  If  the  patient  recover  from  croup,  there 
oflen  remains  more  or  less  bronchitis  or  broncho-pneumonia,  which  re- 
quires treatment,  and  the  laryngitis,  when  its  pseudo-membranous  char- 
acter is  lost,  persists  for  a  time,  causing  more  or  less  hoarseness  and 
acceleration  of  pulse. 

Treatment. — The  importance  of  early  treatment  in  this  disease  has 
been  sufficiently  alluded  to.  If  it  has  continued  two  or  three  days  when 
first  recognized,  the  chance  of  recovery  is  greatly,  diminished.  As  the 
danger  in  true  croup  arises  from  the  presence  of  the  pseudo-membrane, 
the  indication  is  to  prevent  its  formation,  so  far  as  possible,  and  to  aid  in 
its  removal  when  formed. 

Emetics  have  been  and  are  still  much  prescribed  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease.  Properly  employed,  they  produce  a  good  effect,  but  much 
harm  has  been  done  by  their  injudicious  administration.  As  a  rule,  the 
depressing  emetics  should  not  be  given  except  at  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  not  later,  indeed,  than  the  second  day,  and  not  given  at  all  if 
the  patient  is  feeble  or  cachectic,  or  if  the  croup  is  secondary,  as  when  it 
occurs  in  connection  with  measles  or  diphtheria.  I  have  known  death 
occur  almost  immediately  afler  the  administration  of  an  antimonial  emetic 
in  the  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis  accompanying  diphtheria,  when 
there  was  no  urgent  dyspnoea. 

At  the  commencement  of  croup,  ipecacuanha  or  tartrate  of  antimony 
and  potassa  may  then  be  prescribed  if  the  disease  is  primary,  and  the  pa- 
tient in  good  general  condition ;  but  if  it  is  secondary,  or  the  vital  powers 
at  all  reduced,  an  emetic  which  is  less  depressing  is  preferable,  as  turpeth 
mineral  or  sulphate  of  copper.  The  emetic  promotes  the  secretion  of 
mucus,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  substance  is  usually  found  in 
the  vomited  matter,  and  it  may  also  cause  the  detachment  and  expulsion 
of  the  softer  portions  of  the  pseudo-membrane.  If  the  child  in  the  in- 
itial stage  of  croup  is  under  the  age  of  three  years,  the  syrup  of  ipecacu- 
anha, with  or  without  alum,  may  be  administered  in  teaspoonful  doses  at 
intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  till  the  emetic  effect  is  produced,  or  if 
the  age  is  above  three  years,  the  compound  syrup  of  squills  may  be  em- 
ployed instead.  But  when  assured  that  a  pseudo-membrane  is  forming,  I 
prefer  in  most  cases  the  sulphate  of  copper,  in  one  or  two  grain  doses,  given 
in  powder  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ipecacuanha,  and  repeated  in  ten 
minutes  if  the  first  dose  does  not  produce  the  desired  emetic  effect.     There 
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is  in  most  cases  more  or  less  relief  of  the  symptoms  after  the  emesis, 
though  it  may  be  but  temporary.  In  one  ease  recently  in  my  practice, 
in  which  there  were  at  the  first  visit  considerable  dyspnoea,  distinct  croupy 
cough,  and  a  pseudo-membrane  on  both  sides  of  the  fauces,  and  in  which 
I  had  made  an  unfavorable  prognosis,  the  parents  observing  the  good 
effect  of  the  first  powder,  repeated  the  medicine,  contrary  to  directions,  at 
intervals  of  about  two  hours,  till  my  visit  on  the  following  day,  and  the 
patient  recovered.  Two  or  three  powders  are,  however,  ordinarily  suflS- 
cient  for  this  preliminary  treatment.  Turpeth  mineral  is  not  inferior  in 
its  effects  to  sulphate  of  copper,  and  many  physicians  of  ample  experience 
prefer  it,  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains.  Prof.  Fordyce  Barker, 
of  this  city,  who  prescribes  an  emetic  of  turpeth  mineral  immediately  on 
being  summoned  to  a  case,  states  that  he  has  not  lost  a  patient  thus  treated 
for  many  years.  After  prompt  and  efficient  eraesis  is  produced,  other 
measures  are  required.  We  will  speak  hereafter  of  the  further  employ- 
ment of  emetics  during  the  progress  of  croup. 

Loss  of  blood  is  not  required  in  the  treatment  of  croup.  The  stronger 
cardiac  sedatives,  as  aconite  and  veratrum  viride,  may  occasionally  be 
advantageously  employed  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  primary  croup. 
They  should  only  be  administered  to  those  that  are  robust.  They  should 
not  be  prescribed  after  the  pseudo-membrane  is  fully  formed,  nor  in  cases 
of  secondary  croup.  Unfortunately  the  emetic  treatment  recommended 
above,  and  which  must  be  considered  preliminary,  fails  to  arrest  the  dis- 
ease in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  It  does  seem  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  false  membrane  in  certain  cases,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  may 
even  in  some  instances  prevent  its  formation,  so  that  the  inflammation 
remains  a  simple  laryngitis,  though  presenting  in  its  commencement  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  croup ;  but  in  other  and  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  the  pseudo-membrane  becomes  fully  formed,  and  continues  to  in- 
crease. The  profession  have  been  long  looking  for  a  remedy  which,  taken 
internally,  may,  by  its  effect  upon  the  blood  or  the  inflamed  surface,  pre- 
vent or  diminish  the  membranous  formation,  and  also  for  a  remedy  which, 
employed  topically,  may  liquefy  and  remove  it.  The  remedy  which  has 
been  and  still  is  most  frequently  prescribed  for  the  first  of  these  purposes 
is  calomel.  The  ordinary  ill-effects  of  this  agent,  namely,  stomatitis  and 
ptyalism,  should  not  deter  from  its  employment  if  it  exerts  any  control- 
ling influence  over  a  disease  so  rapid  and  fatal  as  true  croup.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  useful  unless  there  is  that  degree  of  impoverishment  of 
the  blood  and  cachexia  which  would  contraindicate  the  continued  use  of 
any  depressing  agent.  Calomel  probably  has  no  effect  upon  the  false 
membrane ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  there  are  other  factors  in  the 
production  of  the  dyspnoea  which  it  is  probable  that  calomel  does  aid  in 
removing,  whether  by  its  derivative  effect  on  the  intestinal  surface,  or  by 
some  other  mode  of  action  not  fully  understood.    Calomel  is  believed  to 
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be  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents,  administered  internally,  for  removing 
the  thickening  and  infiltration  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  and  the 
submucous  oedema.  I  think  that  I  have  observed  benefit  from  its  employ- 
ment, whether  in  a  single  dose  of  six  to  ten  grains,  or  in  small  doses  of  one- 
fourth  to  one  grain  repeated  several  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
calomel  may  be  administered  alone,  or  with  ipecacuanha,  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  cause  emesis,  or  in  certain  cases  with  Dover's  powder.  It  may 
be  given  from  two  to  four  days,  perhaps  sometimes  longer,  when  it  should 
be  followed  by  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  or  soda  and  muriate  of 
ammonia  given  frequently.  In  cases  in  which  the  vital  powers  are  re- 
duced, especially  in  secondary  croup,  this  mixture  should  be  given  from 
the  first,  in  place  of  calomel.  The  chlorate  has  a  solvent  effect,  though 
feeble,  on  pseudo-membranes,  and  as  when  taken  into  the  system  it  is 
known  to  be  eliminated  in  most  of  the  secretions  and  excretions,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  escapes  also  from  the  surface  of  the  larynx  in  the 
mucus,  and  therefore  comes  in  contact  with  the  membranous  formation. 
The  chlorates  in  frequent  large  doses  sometimes  cause  salivation.  Prob- 
ably the  effect  of  the  muriate  is  subordinate,  but  it  is  believed  by  thera- 
peutists to  increase  the  mucopurulent  secretion,  and  therefore  diminish 
in  some  degree  the  turgescence  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Cases  in  which 
there  is  marked  and  protracted  dyspnoea  and  croupal  cough  do  now  and 
then  recover  with  the  use  of  chlorate  of  potassa  or  soda  and  muriate  of 
ammonia,  either  employed  after  calomel,  or  without  it  as  the  main  remedy 
from  the  commencement  of  the  disease — so  many,  indeed,  that  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  they  do  have  some  curative  effect.  The  following  formula 
may  be  employed  for  a  child  from  three  to  five  years  of  age : 

R.  Potas.  chloral.,  3J. 
Amtnon.  muriat.,  Qij. 
Syr.  simplic,  Jj* 
Aquse,  ^ij.     Misce. 

Dose,  one  to  two  teaspoon fuls  every  half  hour  or  hourly,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  This  should  be  continued  regularly  night 
and  day  until  the  cough  becomes  looser,  or  until  it  is  evident  from  the  un- 
favorable nature  of  the  case  that  it  can  be  of  no  further  service. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  the  inhalation  of  steam. 
Some  of  our  most  experienced  physicians  consider  this  more  useful  than 
all  other  measures  combined.  In  one  of  the  most  severe  cases  which  I 
have  met,  which  terminated  favorably,  the  room  was  so  filled  with  steam 
that  water  hung  in  drops  from  the  ceiling.  The  atmosphere  which  the 
child  breathes  should  be  constantly  loaded  with  moisture,  without,  how- 
ever, that  degree  of  heat  which  would  add  materially  to  the  discomfort  of 
the  patient  or  attendants.  Moist  warm  air  coming  in  contact  with  the 
inflamed  surface  promotes  expectoration  and  renders  the  cough  looser. 
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Steam  may  be  produced  by  placing  heated  irons  or  bricks  in  a  shallow 
pan  or  pail  containing  a  little  water,  by  pouring  water  upon  a  heated  sur- 
face, or  by  a  spirit-lamp  or  gas-jet  under  a  pan  of  water.  In  order  to 
avoid  heating  the  entire  room  and  to  concentrate  the  vapor,  the  nurse  may 
sit  with  the  child  under  a  frame  covered  with  a  blanket,  and  the  steam  be 
produced  underneath. 

A  temperature  of  75®  or  80®,  if  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  moisture, 
is  more  readily  tolerated  than  a  lower  temperature  with  a  dry  atmosphere, 
and  a  temperature  at  least  as  high  as  75®  b  required,  or  too  much  of  the 
vapor  is  deposited. 

Of  late  years  a  very  important  instrument,  namely,  the  atomizer,  has 
been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  laryngitis,  whether  croupous  or  diph- 
theritic. I  employ,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  the  atomizer  of  Cod- 
man  &  Shurtleff  (13  and  15  Fremont  Street,  Boston),  and  I  am  sure  that 
few  who  have  used  it  will  be  willing  to  treat  this  disease  without  it.  The 
water  may  be  medicated  with  any  substance  desired  without  injury  to  the 
instrument,  and  without  diminbhing  the  amount  of  spray.  A  full  and 
steady  stream  of  vapor  is  produced  without  suction  by  means  of  the  spirit- 
lamp,  and  without  the  uncomfortable  necessity  of  maintaining  an  elevated 
temperature  in  the  apartment.  So  great  is  the  amount  of  spray  which  the 
atomizer  of  Codman  &  ShurtleflT  generates  that  the  patient  soon  notices 
the  trickling  of  the  liquid  upon  the  fauces.  I  use  for  the  spray  the  officinal 
lime-water  of  the  shops,  from  its  supposed  solvent  effect  on  pseudo-mem- 
branes, but  some  physicians  use  lactic  acid  for  the  same  purpose.  If  the 
laryngitis  is  not  too  far  advanced,  the  atomizer,  whether  simple  or  medi- 
cated water  be  used,  commonly  renders  the  cough  looser,  the  voice  clearer, 
and  the  respiration  easier.  I  am  convinced,  from  my  experiences  with  it 
in  the  treatment  of  diphtheritic  laryngitis,  that  the  necessity  of  tracheotomy 
might  often  be  avoided,  and  many  lives  saved,  by  the  early  and  continued 
use  of  this  simple  instrument.  The  inhalation  may  be  continued  for  hours 
without  wearying  the  child.  A  saturated  atmosphere,  while  it  may  cause 
swelling  of  the  pseudo-membrane,  appears  to  render  it  more  friable  and 
more  easily  expectorated. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  depressing  emetics  should  not  be  em- 
ployed after  the  second  day,  but  a  period  arrives  in  most  cases  when 
another  class  of  emetics  are  required.  They  are  required  when  the  dysp- 
ncea  is  urgent,  as  a  means  of  removing  from  the  air-passages  the  collec- 
tion of  mucus  and  pus  and  portions  of  false  membrane  which  may  be 
detached.  Those  emetics  should  now  be  prescribed  which  operate  promptly 
with  the  least  depression.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  for  this  stage  of  croup,  and  it  is  usually  employed  by  physicians.  A 
child  of  five  years  may  take  one  grain  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  the 
dose  be  repeated  if  required  in  ten  minutes.  Sulphate  of  zinc  or  turpeth 
mineral  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  the  copper.     Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs,  of  Phil- 
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adelphia,  prefers  pulverized  alum,  given  in  teaspoonful  doses,  but  it  is  less 
efficient,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  possesses  any  advantages  over  the 
sulphate  of  copper.  Whatever  emetic  is  employed,  its  operation  may  be 
prcmioted  by  draughts  of  warm  water. 

It  is  to  be  recollected,  in  the  treatment  of  croup,  that  the  pseudo-mem- 
brane, by  commencing  decomposition,  and  by  the  pus  and  mucus  which 
collect  underneath,  is  more  easily  detached  after  a  few  days,  if  the  patient 
lives,  than  at  first.  Therefore  the  physician  should  endeavor  to  sustain 
the  vital  powers,  in  order  that  the  cough  may  have  sufficient  force  to 
separate  this  substance  as  soon  as  its  fibres  of  attachment  begin  to  loosen. 
A  patient  with  croup  rarely  takes  solid  food,  but  he  should  be  allowed 
beef  tea,  milk,  and  farinaceous  drinks,  at  short  intervals.  If  there  are 
signs  of  exhaustion,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  proper,  and  fresh  air  should 
also  be  allowed  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  inhalation  of  steam. 

While  these  general  measures  are  employed,  local  treatment  should  not 
be  neglected.  The  profession  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  treatment  either 
external  or  internal  of  the  throat.  As  to  external  treatment,  some  recom- 
mend poultices,  others  cold  applications,  and  others  still,  irritants.  Pro- 
fessor Peaslee,  of  this  city,  in  a  series  of  papers  on  the  pathology  of  croup, 
published  in  the  American  Medical  Monthly ^  1854,  says  of  cold  applied 
externally:  "  We  consider  this  of  the  greatest  value  and  importance.  If 
cold  applications  are  efficacious  in  all  cases  of  external  inflammation,  they 
are  scarcely  less  so  here,  where  the  inflamed  surface  is  so  nearly  super- 
ficial. Cold  must,  however,  be  continuously  applied  to  produce  the  de- 
sired efiect.  Applied  at  intervals,  indeed,  it  rather  promotes  than  retards 
the  inflammatory  process ;  since  during  the  intervals  the  temperature  rises 
above  the  normal  standard,  in  consequence  of  the  reaction  of  the  chill  on 
the  surface.  Cold  water  may  be  constantly  dropped  from  a  sponge  upon 
a  compress  laid  over  the  throat  of  the  child;  and  the  latter  should  be  of 
only  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  linen,  that  evaporation  may  go  on  as  rapidly 
as  possible." 

In  ordinary  cases  cold  applied  over  the  larynx  is,  in  my  opinion,  prefer- 
able to  poultices  or  warm  applications.  A  wide,  but  thin  piece  of  salt  pork, 
made  more  irritating  by  dusting  powdered  camphor  over  it,  may  be  applied 
over  the  larynx,  so  as  to  cover  the  neck  in  front,  and  over  this  a  bladder 
containing  pieces  of  ice,  or  ice  surrounded  by  oil  silk,  to  prevent  dripping, 
be  constantly  retained.  Ice  is,  I  think,  better  tolerated  when  applied  in 
this  way  than  when  there  is  no  intermediate  substance.  This  mode  of  ap- 
plying cold  I  have  found  more  convenient  than  that  recommended  by 
Prof.  Peaslee.  The  temperature  of  the  neck  may  be  kept  constantly  below 
the  normal  standard  by  ice  thus  applied.  Cold  is  especially  serviceable  if 
the  child  is  robust,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  full  and  rapid  pulse.  In  sec- 
ondary croup,  or  croup  occurring  in  feeble  states  of  system,  or  presenting 
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a  subacute  character,  poultices  or  fomentations  to  the  neck,  with  moderate 
irritation,  may  sometimes  give  most  relief. 

Topical  treatment  of  the  fauces  and  larynx  has  long  been  recommended 
in  croup,  and  the  agent  which  has  been  most  frequently  applied  is  nitrate 
of  silver  in  solutions  varying  in  strength  from  ten  to  forty  grains  to  the 
ounce.  It  is  applied  once,  twice,  or  several  times  daily.  Nitrate  of  silver 
does  not  dissolve  the  pseudo-membranes,  but  it  contracts  those  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact,  and  by  the  contraction  aids  in  their  detachment. 

Topical  treatment  thus  applied  is  probably  of  little  service,  when  the 
faucial  surface  is  but  slightly  inflamed,  and  there  is  no  pseudo-membrane 
upon  it,  for  in  th^e  cases  the  obstruction  is  probably  not  so  much  in  the 
upper  as  in  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx.  But  if  there  is  a  decided  faucial 
inflammation,  and  especially  if  there  is  a  pseudo-membrane  visible  on  in- 
specting the  fauces,  direct  treatment  applied  to  these  parts  may  be  useful. 
The  application  of  a  probang  to  the  interior  of  the  larynx  of  a  child  is  diffi- 
cult, on  account  of  his  struggles  and  resistance,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  most  skilftil  operator  usually  succeeds  in  accomplishing  it. 
But  if  the  instrument  do  not  enter  the  larynx  some  of  the  liquid  may 
trickle  into  it,  as  is  indicated  by  the  severe  coughing,  which  it  produces. 

Of  late  years  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  less  frequently  employed  in  the 
direct  treatment  of  pseudo-membranous  inflammations,  and  other  sub- 
stances have  been  used  in  its  place ;  among  which,  prominent  mention  should 
be  made  of  subsulphate  of  iron,  carbolic  acid,  and  bromine  with  its  com- 
pounds. The  following  is  the  prescription  which  I  commonly  employ,  the 
value  of  which  I  have  many  times  had  an  opportunity  to  observe,  espe- 
cially in  diphtheritic  inflammations : 

R.  Acidi.  carbolioi,  gtt.  v-x. 
Liq.  ferri  subsulphat.,  ^iij. 
GlyeerinaB,  ^j.     Misce. 
To  be  applied  from  three  to  six  hours. 

Bromine  is  employed  in  combination  with  bromide  of  potassium,  as  in 
the  following  formula : 

R.  Brominii,  ^ij. 

Potas.  bromid.,  gr.  xxx. 
Aqn«,  5J.     Misce. 

This  is  termed  the  bromine  solution,  but  it  must  be  considerablv  diluted 

for  use.     Twenty  to  forty  drops  should  be  added  to  one  ounce  of  water,  for 

application  to  the  fauces  or  larynx.     Dr.  Caro,  of  this  city,  employs  with 

great  success,  he  alleges,  the  following  formula  for  dissolving  and  removing 

pseudo-membranes : 

R.  Potas.  bromid.,  3J. 

Aquae,  ^j.     Misce. 
To  be  applied  every  three  or  four  hours  with  a  camel-hair  pencil.   Other 
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physicians  recommend  the  same,  but  I  have  not  used  su£Sciently  either 
bromine  or  its  compounds  for  this  purpose,  to  speak  confidently  of  its  effect. 

Unfortunately,  as  I  have  already  stated,  true  croup,  whatever  the  thera- 
peutic treatment,  is,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  a  progressive  disease. 
The  hoarseness  of  the  cough  and  voice  and  the  dyspnoea  gradually  increase. 
The  pulse,  becoming  more  frequent  and  feeble,  indicates  the  need  of  the 
most  nutritious  food,  as  the  animal  broths,  and  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 
The  danger  is,  however,  from  the  dyspnoea  rather  than  asthenia.  Medicine 
has  failed  to  check  the  disease,  and  shall  now  the  expedients  of  surgery  be 
tried — shall  tracheotomy  be  performed  ? 

The  published  statistics  relating  to  tracheotomy  in  croup  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  unsatisfactory,  since  we  are  not  informed,  as  regards  most 
of  them,  at  what  stage  of  the  disease  the  operation  was  performed,  and  what 
were  the  evidences  of  a  fibrinous  exudation.  The  most  valuable  and  re- 
liable statistics  bearing  upon  this  subject,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  those 
published  by  Prof  Jacobi,  of  this  city,  in  the  Ameiican  Journal  of  Obstet- 
rics, etc.,  for  May,  1868,  and  containing  the  results  of  the  cases  which  were 
operated  on  by  himself  and  Drs.  Krackowizer  and  Voss.  These  gentle- 
men are  known  to  the  profession  of  New  York  as  careful  and  judicious 
practitioners,  not  likely  to  operate  when  there  was  probability  of  success 
by  therapeutic  measures,  and  not  likely  to  mistake  simple  or  spasmodic 
laryngitis  for  true  croup.  I  have  tabulated  the  statistics  of  their  opera- 
tions : 

Age.  Number.    Becovered.       Died. 

Under  2  years, 8  1  7 

Prora  2  to  8  years, 29  5  24 

"      8  to  4     " 26  4  22 

"      4  to  5     " 84  11  28 

"      6to6     " 9  2  7 

"      6to7     " 1  1  0 

"      7to8     " 8  0  8 

10     '• 1  0  1 

Not  given, 65  16  40 


166 


89 


127 


Time  of  deftth  after 

Number  of 

Time  of  death  after 

Number  of 

operation. 

cases. 

operation. 

cases. 

Within  24  boiirs,  . 

.     19 

On  6th  day, . 

« 

9 

On  2d  day,     . 

7 

»*    6th    "     . 

• 

4 

"    8d    **        . 

.     16 

"    7th    "     . 

m 

2 

«   4th  " 

.     16 

"    9th    "     . 

m 

1 

From  10th  to  81st 

day, 

5 

Total,      . 

.        •         * 

• 

78 
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The  following  were  the  causes  of  death,  as  given  in  the  records  of  73 
cases: 

Id  operation,        ....  1  Pneumoniai  ....         .  .5 

Apnoea  from  too  late  operation,  .  6  Broncho-pneumo.  and  pulm.  gangrene,    1 

Apnoea, 3  Pulmonary  oedema,       .        .         .  .1 

AnsemiH  and  exhaustion,     .        .  4  Piteudo- membranous  bronchitis,    .  .  18 

Diphtheria, 8  Tuberculosis,         ....  .1 

Bronchitis, 6  Convulsions,          ....  .2 

Broncho-pneumonia,    .         .         .15  Emphysema,         ....  .2 

Total, 73 

The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  tracheotomy  in  one  hundred 
cases.     It  is  prepared  from  the  statistics  of  Giiterbach,  lately  published ; 

Age.  Result 

Under  1  year, 1  case  fatal. 

Between  1  and  2  years, 1     ii      «» 


2  and  8 

8  and  4 

4  and  6 

6  and  6 

6  and  8 

Sand  9 

8S|  per  cent  recovered. 

40         «• 

88A     " 

44|       " 

14f       " 

26         " 

From  conversations  which  I  have  had  with  surgeons  of  New  York,  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  above  tables  present  a  more  favorable  result  than 
could  be  furnished  by  the  general  surgical  practice  of  this  city.  Most 
New  York  surgeons,  however,  seem  to  shun  the  operation  and  regard  it 
with  ill  favor,  and,  did  they  operate  as  frequently  as  those  whose  names  I 
have  mentioned,  possibly  the  result  would  be  better.  Statistics  in  Paris 
probably  give  nearly  the  true  proportion  of  successful  and  unsuccessful 
operations  of  tracheotomy  for  croup,  as  it  is  performed  by  skilful  and 
careful  surgeons.  Of  388  cases  occurring  in  the  practice  of  several  Pa- 
risian surgeons,  346  died  and  42  recovered ;  while  in  the  Hdpital  Sainte 
Eugenie,  of  374  operated  on,  310  died.     (Bouchut) 

The  facts  in  reference  to  tracheotomy  in  croup  are  the  following:  The 
majority  of  those  operated  on  do  not  recover,  but  some  live  who  without 
the  operation  would  die.  The  operation  is  now  more  successfully  per- 
formed than  formerly,  as  the  conditions  of  successful  operation  are  better 
understood.  Those  who  have  operated  several  times,  confess  that  their 
last  cases  did  better  than  their  first.  Trousseau's  experience  was  striking 
and  instructive  in  this  respect.  No  one,  probably,  ever  performed  this 
operation  for  croup  more  times  than  he,  and,  from  constantly  greater  suc- 
cess, he  became  more  and  more  an  advocate  of  the  operation.  Trache- 
otomy, if  properly  performed,  does  not  in  any  case  shorten  life,  but  it 
frequently  prolongs  it  several  days.  It  diminishes  greatly  the  dyspncea, 
and  renders  death  easy. 
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The  objections  to  the  operation  are  partly  of  a  moral  nature.  The 
parents,  already  iu  the  extreme  of  grief  on  account  of  the  suflTering  and 
probable  death  of  the  child,  consent  with  reluctance  to  an  operation  which 
promises  not  cure,  but  a  prolongation  of  life.  Common  sympathy  with 
the  child  and  regard  for  the  emotions  of  the  parents  should  certainly 
have  an  influence  in  deciding  for  or  against  the  operation.  The  first  case 
of  tracheotomy  which  I  witnessed  was  such  as,  if  common,  would  con- 
demn this  operative  measure  entirely.  No  ansasthetic  was  given,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  the  struggles  of  the  child,  large  veins  were  severed,  from 
which  an  abundant  haemorrhage  occurred.  The  trachea  was  opened,  but 
this  was  no  sooner  done  than  death  occurred,  partly  from  the  loss  of  blood, 
and  partly  from  the  obstruction  to  respiration  caused  by  its  entrance  into 
the  bronchial  tubes.  Such  cases  are,  however,  quite  exceptional.  Death 
rarely  occurs  during  the  operation,  unless  the  patient  is  already  moribund, 
and  the  possibility  of  such  a  result  should  have  little  weight  in  our  deci- 
sion for  or  against  the  operation. 

Few  will  deny,  in  the  light  of  statistics,  that  tracheotomy  is,  in  certain 
cases,  proper,  and  that  a  physician  at  times  would  be  culpable  if  he  did 
not  strongly  urge  its  performance.  There  are  certain  supposed  contrain- 
dications. One  is  age  less  than  two  years.  It  is  true  that  those  under 
the  age  of  two  years  are  less  likely  to  recover  after  the  operation  than 
those  above  that  age ;  still,  tracheotomy  has  now  and  then  saved  the  lives 
of  the  youngest  infants  who  have  croup.  The  possibility,  therefore,  of 
success  justifies  the  performance  of  the  operation,  however  young  the 
infant,  when  the  only  alternative  is  death.  In  the  foregoing  statistics  it 
is  seen  that  one  of  eight  recovered  who  were  under  the  age  of  two  years. 

The  presence  of  capillary  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  does  not  positively 
contraindicate  tracheotomy,  though  it  diminishes  greatly  the  chances  of  a 
favorable  issue.  Nor  is  tracheotomy  forbidden  by  the  extension  of  the 
false  membrane  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  since  it  diminishes  the  amount  of 
obstruction  along  which  the  air  passes  in  order  to  reach  the  lungs,  and  the 
muco-pus  as  well  as  pseudo-membrane,  lying  below  the  point  of  operation, 
may  be  expectorated  through  the  aperture.  A  decidedly  asthenic  state,  as 
after  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  indicated  by  feeble  pulse  and  other  symp- 
toms of  exhaustion,  may  or  may  not  contraindicate  the  operation,  whether 
the  pseudo-membrane  is  limited  to  the  larynx  and  trachea  or  is  more  ex- 
tensive. 

The  manner  of  performing  tracheotomy  and  the  subsequent  treatment 
pertain  to  surgery,  and  are  described  in  surgical  works.  A  skilful  surgeon 
should,  indeed,  be  employed  to  perform  the  operation  when  it  is  practi- 
cable. At  what  time  in  the  course  of  the  disease  tracheotomy  should  be 
resorted  to  is  an  important  practical  question.  Trousseau  at  one  time 
recommended  it  as  soon  as  there  were  certain  evidences  of  the  presence  of  a 
pseudo-membrane,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  did  not  operate  so 
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early.  The  correct  rule,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  to  operate  till  there  are 
signs  that  the  blood  is  not  suflSciently  oxygenated,  such  as  lividity  of  the 
prolabia  and  tips  of  fingers.  When  these  signs  occur,  it  is  unsafe  to  delay 
long.    The  arrangements  should  be  previously  made,  that  no  time  be  lost 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  die  after 
tracheotomy  die  of  bronchitis,  usually  capillary,  or  of  pneumonia  developed 
after  the  operation.  These  diseases  seem  to  be  partly  attributable  to  the 
operation,  or,  if  previously  existing,  to  be  aggravated  by  it  It  is  believed 
that  the  introduction  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  the  lungs  of  cool  air,  of 
air  not  warmed  by  the  natural  circuit  through  the  nostrils  and  larynx, 
may  be  a  cause  of  these  inflammatory  complications.  Sometimes,  also,  the 
canula  by  pressure  increases  the  inflammation  of  the  surface  on  which  it 
lies.  Therefore,  not  only  does  the  operation  require  skill  in  its  perform- 
ance, but  much  of  its  success  depends  on  the  subsequent  management 
After  the  operation,  the  temperature  of  the  apartment  should  be  kept 
constantly  at  from  85°  to  90°,  and  loaded  with  moisture.  This  obviates 
in  part,  but  only  in  part,  the  tendency  to  bronchitb  and  pneumonia.  Con- 
stant attention  should  be  given  to  the  canula,  to  prevent  its  filling  with 
mucus  and  pus.  Trousseau  employed  a  double  canula,  which  can  be 
readily  cleaned  by  removing  the  internal  cylinder.  The  nurse,  when  prop- 
erly instructed,  can  remove  this  cylinder  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  clean  it  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  London,  and,  following  him,  some 
other  surgeons,  prefer  not  to  use  the  canula.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are 
kept  apart  by  a  wire  which  passes  around  the  neck,  or  a  little  of  the 
trachea  is  removed  so  as  to  produce  a  su£Scient  aperture.  The  reader  is 
referred  for  particulars  regarding  this  mode  of  operating  to  recent  treatises 
on  operative  surgery. 

After  the  operation  no  more  medication  is  required.  The  patient  should 
be  kept  quiet  and  free  from  excitement.  His  diet  should  be  mainly  liquid, 
and  of  the  most  nourishing  character.  In  a  few  days,  if  the  symptoms 
abate,  the  aperture  may  from  time  to  time  be  closed  with  the  finger  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  canula,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  larynx  is  free 
from  obstruction.  If  bronchitis  or  broncho-pneumonia  arise,  the  oil-silk 
jacket,  with  counter-irritation  to  the  chest,  is  required,  and  stimulating 
expectorants,  as  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  syrup  of  sen^a,  should  be 
ordered. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

BRONCHITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  bronchitis,  is  probably  the 
most  frequent  disease  of  early  life.  It  is  usually  associated  with  more  or 
less  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  larynx,  and 
trachea.  We  designate  the  disease  coryza,  laryngitis,  or  bronchitis,  ac- 
cording as  one  or  the  other  inflammation  predominates.  Sometimes  bron- 
chitis occurs  with  but  slight  inflammation  elsewhere,  and  often  the  coryza 
and  laryngitis  abate  while  the  bronchitis  is  still  active. 

Bronchitis  occurs  both  as  a  primary  and  secondary  disease.  The 
secondary  form  is  common  in  connection  with  measles,  hooping-cough, 
pneumonia  and  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  scarlet 
fever,  variola,  remittent  and  continued  fevers.  Bronchitis  is  acute,  sub- 
acute or  chronic,  and  according  to  its  extent  it  is  mild  or  severe.  If  the 
smallest  bronchial  tubes  are  involved,  the  inflammation  is  designated  cap- 
illary bronchitis,  a  term  not  well  chosen,  but  which  it  is  convenient  to 
employ  in  a  description  of  the  malady.  Bronchitis  is  commonly  bilateral, 
affecting  the  tubes  on  the  two  sides  with  about  equal  intensity.  When 
due  to  tubercles,  or  to  pneumonia,  it  is  apt  to  be  unilateral,  being  con- 
fined to  those  tubes  or  nearly  to  those  which  are  surrounded  by  tubercular 
or  inflammatory  product. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  secondary  bronchitis  are  obviously  the  diseases 
in  connection  with  which  it  occurs.  The  cause  of  primary  bronchitis  is 
the  same  as  that  of  simple  acute  laryngitis  or  coryza,  namely,  sudden 
change  of  temperature  from  warm  to  cold,  exposure  to  currents  of  air,  the 
practice  of  sending  children  without  sufl^cient  clothing  from  heated  rooms 
into  the  open  air,  the  throwing  off*  of  bedclothes  at  night,  etc.  Dentition 
is  also  an  occasional  cause,  since  some  children  have  attacks  which  coincide 
with  the  eruption  of  the  teeth.  The  cough  t)f  dentition  is  usually  purely 
a  nervous  affection ;  but  in  other  instances  it  is  accompanied  by  more  or 
less  mucous  secretion,  and  is  evidently  dependent  on  a  mild  inflammation. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  most  common  form  of  bronchitis, 
the  larger  bronchial  tubes  only  are  affected.  They  are  the  seat  of  the  in- 
flammation in  most  of  those  cases  which  are  designated  "  colds  ^  by  families, 
and  which  are  often  treated  without  the  aid  of  the  physician.  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  presents  the  ordinary  anatomical  char- 
acters of  mucous  inflammations.     It  is  reddened  uniformly  or  in  patches, 
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intensely,  or  in  that  milder  degree  known  as  arborescence,  according  to  the 
seventy  of  the  inflammation. 

The  secretion  of  the  muciparous  follicles  is  at  first  arrested,  and  the  sur^ 
face  of  the  membrane  is  dry.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  the  secretory 
function  is  re-established,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with  thin  and  trans- 
parent mucus.  A  day  or  two  later,  the  secretion  becomes  thicker,  consist- 
ing of  mucus  and  pus.  Mixed  with  these  substances  are  epithelial  cells, 
which  are  exfoliated  in  abundance  from  the  inflamed  surface.  At  the 
same  time  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  thickened  and  more  or  less  soft^ 
eued.  If  the  inflamnmtion  is  severe,  the  vessels  of  the  submucous  connec- 
tive tissue  are  also  injected. 

Usually,  in  about  a  week  in  the  young  child,  in  from  one  to  two  weeks 
in  older  children,  the  inflammation  begins  to  abate.  Gradually  the  in- 
flamed membrane  returns  to  its  normal  consistence,  thickness,  and  vascu- 
larity, and  with  this  return  to  the  healthy  state  the  muco-purulent  secre- 
tion abates. 

In  this,  which  is  the  simplest  form  of  bronchitis,  and  most  common, 
there  is  no  ulceration,  and  rarely  any  pseudo-membranous  formation,  if 
the  disease  is  idiopathic.  Pseudo-membranous  bronchitis  is  not  unusual 
as  an  accompaniment  of  pseudo-membranous  laryngo-tracheitis. 

Were  bronchitis  limited  to  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  it  would  indeed 
be  a  simple  aflection,  but  unfortunately  it  has  a  tendency  to  extend  down- 
wards. Commencing  in  the  larger,  it  gradually  invades  the  smaller  tubes 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  extension  of  erysipelas  upon  the  skin.  More 
rarely  the  inflammation  commences  simultaneously  in  the  larger  and 
smaller  tubas.  Now  the  gravity  of  bronchitis  is  proportionate  to  the  de- 
gree of  its  extension  downwards.  It  may  stop  at  any  point  in  its  progress, 
but  if  it  reach  the  smaller  tubes  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious  aflections  of 
early  life. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  minute  tubes,  those  next  to  the  air-cells, 
is  delicate,  with  but  little  submucous  connective  tissue,  and  it  frequently, 
at  post-mortem  examinations^  does  not  present  to  the  eye  those  distinct  in- 
flammatory changes  which  are  observed  in  tubes  of  large  diameter.  It  is 
sometimes  not  notably  thickened,  nor  its  vascularity  much  increased,  even 
when  there  is  reason  to  believe  from  the  symptoms  that  it  was  the  seat  of 
active  phlegmasia.  As  we  pass  from  these  minute  tubes  to  those  of  larger 
calibre,  the  inflammatory  lesions  become  more  distinct.  The  inflammation 
produces  minute  and  abundant  points  of  redness,  and  the  membrane  is 
evidently  thickened  ;  often  it  is  rough  or  granular. 

The  minute  bronchial  tubes  are  very  small,  especially  under  the  age  of 
three  years,  and  since  in  capillary  bronchitis  a  large  proportion  of  them 
are  inflamed,  the  source  of  the  danger  is  apparent.  It  is  with  difficulty 
that  the  patient  with  capillary  bronchitis  can,  by  the  effort  of  coughing, 
free  the  tubes  from  the  secretions  which  are  constantly  collecting  in  them. 
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lu  weakly  children,  under  the  age  of  two  years,  expectoration  is  most 
difficult,  and  hence  the  great  and  increasing  dyspnoea  from  which  such 
patients  suffer. 

In  severe  and  unfavorable  cases  of  bronchitis,  which  are  chiefly  those 
in  which  the  small  as  well  as  large  tubes  are  inflamed,  the  following  an- 
atomical changes  commonly  occur :  The  muco-purulent  seci'etiou,  which  is 
tenacious,  collects  more  rapidly  in  the  smaller  tubes  than  it  is  expectorated 
by  the  child,  whose  strength  begins  to  be  exhausted.  The  .accumulation 
of  the  secretion  is  chiefly  in  the  tubes  which  lie  in  the  posterior  and 
inferior  portions  of  the  lung.  As  the  obstruction  from  the  muco-pus 
increases  in  these  tubes,  less  and  less  air  passes  through  them  into  the 
alveoli  with  which  they  communicate,  while  the  quantity  of  air  which 
passes  through  the  unobstructed  tubes  into  the  anterior  and  superior  por- 
tions of  the  lung  is  proportionately  increased.  The  effect,  as  regards  the 
state  of  the  lung,  is  obvious.  In  cases  having  a  fatal  issue,  and  in  which 
we  are  therefore  able  to  inspect  the  lesions,  we  find  that  the  lower  and 
inferior  portions  of  the  organ,  from  which  air  was  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  excluded,  have  a  diminished  crepitation,  that  they  lie  a  little  below 
the  general  level,  or  that  certain  lobules  do,  and  that  they  present  a  con- 
gested appearance,  for  while  they  contain  too  little  air  they  have  an  excess 
of  blood.  We  shall  also  find  that  the  upper  and  anterior  parts  of  the 
organ,  perhaps  the  entire  upper  lobe,  contain  more  than  the  normal  quan- 
tity of  air,  so  as  to  rise  above  the  general  level.  There  is  distension  of  the 
alveoli  in  these  parts,  so  that  they  are  probably  vbible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  may  appear  to  be  emphysematous,  but  this  is  a  state  distinct  from 
emphysema.  It  is  merely  an  inflation  of  the  alveoli  to  nearly  their  full 
capacity. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  portion  of  lung  in  which  the  inflation  has  been 
incomplete,  lobules  may  be  observed  which  are  entirely  collapsed,  having 
a  dusky  red  color  and  no  crepitation;  while  in  other  parts,  if  the  bronchitis 
has  continued  some  days,  there  may  be  nodules  of  pneumonia.  The  incised 
surface  of  those  portions  of  the  lung  to  which  the  access  of  air  has  been 
prevented,  whether  they  are  collapsed  fully,  or  partially,  or  not,,  has  a 
reddish  color  from  congestion,  and  is  moist  from  serum  and  blood.  Oa 
compressing  the  lung,  the  muco-purulent  secretion  appears  upon  the  sur- 
face in  points,  having  escaped  from  the  divided  ends  of  the  tubes.-  For 
other  facts  relating  to  atelectasis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  m 
which  this  malady  is  described. 

In  exceptional  cases,  a  fibrinous  exudation  occurs  in  the  bronchial 
tubes,  in  addition  to  the  mucus  and  pus,  forming  a  delicate  film,  observed 
here  and  there,  and  readily  detached  from  the  surface  underneath.  In 
rare  instances  it  occurs  as  a  firm  and  continuous  membrane,  forming  a 
mould  of  the  tubes,  increasing  greatly  the  dyspnoea,  and  constituting  a  true 
bronchial  croup.    If  the  patient  with  capillary  bronchitis  survive,  the 
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must  not  be  mistaken  for  emphysema.  Emphysema  in  the  upper  lobes  is 
common  in  feeble  young  children,  with  relaxed  and  weakened  tissues,  oc- 
curring even  without  any  severe  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs.  It  may 
be  vesicular  or  interstitial.  If  it  is  interstitial  the  sacs  of  air  often  attain 
considerable  size,  lying  as  wedges  between  the  alveoli,  or  like  little  blad- 
dere  upon  the  surface  of  the  lung.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
emphysema  occurs  in  capillary  bronchitis,  since  the  air  partly  arrested  in 
the  tubes  leading  to  the  lower  lobes  enters  the  upper  lobes  in  greater  vol- 
ume and  force. 

Symptoms. — It  is  evident,  from  the  description  which  has  been  given  of 
the  anatomical  characters  of  bronchitis,  that  its  symptoms  vary  greatly  in 
severity  in  different  patients.  It  usually  commences  with  more  or  less 
coryza.  The  symptoms  are  headache,  flushed  face,  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, acceleration  and  fulness  of  pulse.  In  the  mildest  cases  these  symp- 
toms are  scarcely  appreciable.  The  child  is  observed  to  sneeze  and  have 
some  defluxion  from  the  nostrils,  and  this  is  followed  by  an  occasional 
mild,  almost  painless,  cough,  which  declines  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
The  respiration  and  pulse  are  scarcely  accelerated,  and  the  appetite  is  but 
slightly  impaired.  There  may  be  a  little  fretfiilness,  but  the  child  is  not 
confined  to  his  bed  or  room,  and  usually  amuses  himself  with  his  playthings. 
Auscultation  in  these  mild  cases  reveals  coarse  mucous  rUles  in  the  larger 
bronchial  tubes,  while  the  smaller  tubes  are  free  from  mucus.  Sibilant  and 
sonorous  r&les  are  also  observed,  especially  in  the  commencement  of  the 
bronchitis,  at  which  time  the  secretion  of  mucus  is  suppressed  or  scanty. 
The  cough  in  the  commencement  is  for  the  same  reason  dry.  It  becomes 
looser  by  the  second  or  third  day,  the  sputum  consisting  of  frothy  mucus, 
with  the  admixture  of  pus  and  epithelial  cells.  The  pus  becomes  more 
abundant  as  the  disease  continues.  Expectoration  does  not  usually  occur 
till  after  the  age  of  four  or  five  years ;  under  this  age  the  sputum  is  ordi- 
narily swallowed. 

The  mild  form  of  bronchitis  described  above,  that  in  which  only  the 
larger  bronchial  tubes  are  affected,  is  common  at  all  periods  of  infancy  and 
childhood,  but  a  severer  grade  of  the  disease  is  also  of  common  occurrence, 
exclusive  of  those  cases  in  which  the  minute  branches  of  the  bronchial  tree 
are  affected.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  bron- 
chial inflammation  to  extend  downwards,  and  symptoms  are  proportionate 
in  gravity  to  the  degree  of  this  extension.  In  severe  bronchitis  the  pulse 
rises  to  120  or  130  per  minute,  and  the  respiration  is  in  a  corresponding 
degree  accelerated.  The  cough  is  frequent  and  painful,  the  pain  being 
referred  to  the  sternum,  and  often  there  is  a  steady  dull  pain  in  this  region. 
The  face  is  flushed  and  indicative  of  suffering,  the  temperature  is  consider- 
ably elevated,  and  the  appetite  is  greatly  impaired  or  lost.  There  b  fre- 
quently an  exacerbation  of  symptoms  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.    De- 
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cedes  the  fatal  event,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood. 
In  young  infants,  especially  those  under  the  age  of  six  months,  npt  only 
in  capillary  bronchitis,  but  in  severe  ordinary  bronchitis,  I  have  often 
observed,  toward  the  close  of  life,  intermissions  in  the  respiration.  It 
occurs  after  every  six  or  eight  or  ten  respirations,  and  equals  in  duration 
the  time  occupied  in,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  respiratory  movements.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  unfavorable  prognostic,  but  some  recover  by  stimulation  in 
whom  it  occurs. 

The  duration  of  acute  bronchitis  varies  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
inflammation.  In  the  mildest  form,  the  patient  is  convalescent  after  three 
or  four  days,  and,  in  severer  forms  that  terminate  favorably,  the  disease 
begins,  ordinarily,  to  decline  by  the  close  of  the  first  week  or  in  the  second. 
The  progress  of  bronchitis  is  somewhat  more  rapid  in  young  children  than 
in  those  of  a  more  advanced  age.  Wl^en  convalescence  is  fully  established, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  the  cough  to  continue  three  or  four  weeks,  though 
gradually  declining.  It  is  loose  and  painless,  and  is  scarcely  regarded  by 
the  patient. 

Death  sometimes  occurs  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  day  in  capillary 
bronchitis.  The  younger  the  infant,  with  the  same  extent  and  intensity 
of  inflammation,  of  course  the  sooner  the  fatal  result.  The  ordinary  dura- 
tion of  fatal  bronchitis  is  from  six  to  eight  days.  If  the  patient  pass  beyond 
the  tenth  day,  decline  of  the  inflammation  may  be  confidently  expected, 
and  recovery,  unless  there  is  a  complication. 

Occasionally  bronchitis  becomes  chronic,  lasting  several  months  before 
it  entirely  ceases.  The  chronic  form  may  result  from  mild,  as  well  as  severe, 
bronchitis.  The  active  fever  and  accelerated  respiration  which  charac- 
terize the  acute  aflection  abate,  and  the  general  health  is  nearly  or  quite 
restored ;  but  an  occasional  cough  continues,  and  the  respiration  is  often 
audible,  from  the  mucus  which  collects  in  the  tubes,  or  from  thickening  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  Sometimes  there  is  moderate  febrile  movement, 
especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  On  auscultation,  coarse  mucous, 
with  perhaps  sibilant  and  sonorous,  rdles  are  observed  in  the  chest 

There  is  great  liability  in  chronic  bronchitis  to  exacerbations.  The  dis- 
ease often  seems  to  be  abating,  and  there  is  prospect  of  its  speedy  cure, 
when  all  the  symptoms  are  intensified.  The  exacerbations  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  bronchial  surface,  when  it  has  been  a  considerable  time 
inflamed,  is  very  sensitive  to  the  impression  of  cold.  Even  when  the  dis- 
ease is  entirely  relieved,  it  is  very  apt  to  return  by  exposure  to  currents  of 
air  or  changes  of  temperature.  Chronic  bronchitis  occurs  most  frequently 
in  the  winter  and  in  the  spring  and  fall,  when  the  weather  is  changeable, 
and  is  most  intractable  in  these  periods  of  the  year.  Many  cases  of 
chronic  bronchitis  are  associated  with  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  or 
with  emphysema.  The  general  health  in  chronic  bronchitis,  when  not 
dependent  on  a  tubercular  deposit,  ordinarily  remains  good.    Tubercular 
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highly  probable.  The  prognosis  in  chronic  bronchitis  is  ordinarily  favor- 
able, so  far  as  life  is  concerned,  provided  there  is  no  emaciation.  If  there 
is  emaciation,  the  bronchial  inflammation  may  be  due  to  tubercles  in  the 
bronchial  glands  or  lungs,  and,  of  course,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable. 

Treatment. — Bronchitis  may  be  rendered  much  milder,  and  perhaps 
even  prevented,  by  an  emetic  employed  in  the  first  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours,  in  conjunction  with  a  warm  bath.  The  physician  is  not,  however, 
ordinarily  called  sufficiently  early  to  render  this  treatment  effectual.  The 
remedial  measures  proper  for  this  disease  vary  greatly,  according  to  the 
stage  and  intensity  or  extent  of  the  inflammation  and  the  age  of  the 
patient.  Bronchitis,  limited  to  the  larger  txibesy  requires  simple  measures. 
A  laxative  may  be  employed,  with  a  mild  expectorant,  and  moderate 
counter-irritation  should  be  produced  by  camphorated  oil,  or  the  occa- 
sional employment  of  a  sinapism.  I  have  sometimes  ordered  for  these 
cases  a  mixture  recommended  by  Dr.  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  in  his 
letters  to  a  young  physician.  "  For  young  children,"  ....  says  he,  "  I 
employ  the  following :  Take  of  either  almond  or  olive  oil,  of  syrup  of 
squills,  of  any  agreeable  syrup,  and  of  mucilage  of  gum  acacia,  equal 
parts,  and  mix  them.  Of  this  mixture,  a  teaspoonful  may  be  given  to  a 
child  at  two  years  of  age;  a  little  less  if  younger,  and  increased  if  older, 
so  as  to  double  the  dose  to  one  in  the  sixth  year.  This  may  be  given 
from  three  to  six  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Sometimes  a  little 
opiate  must  be  added  at  night  to  appease  an  urgent  cough."  These  cases 
also  do  well  with  simple  mucilaginous  drinks  in  conjunction  with  gentle 
aperients. 

Bronchitis,  extending  beyond  the  primary  or  secondary  bronchial  divi- 
sions, requires  more  careful  watching  and  more  decided  measures.  The 
abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches,  or  otherwise,  is  seldom  required  in  the 
treatment  of  bronchitis.  Occasionally,  if  the  inflammation  is  intense  and 
the  symptoms  urgent,  moderate  abstraction  of  blood  at  an  early  period 
may  be  useful,  but  the  employment  of  cardiac  sedatives  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  generally  preferable. 

As  a  rule,  actively  depressing  agents  should  be  avoided  in  the  treatment 
of  bronchitis  in  patients  under  the  age  of  two  years ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  sustaining  remedies  are  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  required  after 
the  first  two  or  three  days.  Many  infants  with  bronchitis  are  sacrificed  in 
consequence  of  the  old  theory,  which  still  influences  medical  practice,  that 
an  inflammation,  with  its  increased  force  of  circulation,  is  necessarily  best 
controlled  by  depletory  and  sedative  measures.  Remedies  too  depressing 
are  prescribed,  and  with  a  less  favorable  result  than  would  follow  a  strictly 
expectant  course  of  treatment. 

What  is,  therefore,  the  proper  mode  of  treating  bronchitis,  severe  or  of 
ordinary  gravity,  occurring  in  infancy  and  childhood  ?  It  is  supposed  that 
the  physician  is  called  when  the  inflammation  is  fully  established,  or  that, 
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if  he  has  seen  the  patient  at  the  commencement,  and  has  prescribed  an 
emetic,  it  has  failed  to  throw  off  the  disease.  A  large  emollient  poultice, 
not  thicker  than  the  cover  of  a  book,  so  wet  as  to  produce  constant  mois- 
ture of  the  surface,  and  sufficiently  irritating  to  produce  constant  redness 
without  necessitating  its  removal,  should  be  applied  to  the  front  and  sides 
of  the  chest,  and  over  it  an  oil-silk  jacket  placed.     I  prefer  a  poultice  of 

the  following : 

R.  Pulv.  sinapis,  ,^S8. 

Pulv.  semin.  lini,  Jviij.     Misce. 

Local  treatment  in  bronchitis  is  very  important.  The  exact  mode  of 
applying  it,  or  the  substances  used,  matters  little,  provided  that  it  meets  the 
indication,  which  is  twofold, — namely,  derivation  to  the  surface,  and  the 
application  to  it  of  warmth  and  moisture.  Such  applications  are  found, 
by  experience,  to  give  most  relief.  Warmth  and  moisture  are  furnished 
by  cataplasms  most  conveniently,  or  by  warm  water  applications  under 
oil-silk. 

Derivation  to  the  surface,  early  made  and  repeated,  tends  to  check  the 
downward  extension  of  bronchitis ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  vesicate,  or  to 
produce  anything  more  than  moderate  and  continued  redness.  Often  im- 
provement in  symptoms  is  observed,  especially  less  dyspnoea  and  restless- 
ness, immediately  on  the  employment  of  the  local  measures  recommended 
above.  If  the  bronchitis  have  that  severity  that  there  is  a  decided  febrile 
movement,  accelerated  respiration  or  pain  on  coughing,  this  external  treat- 
ment should  in  my  opinion  always  be  employed,  but  if  the  disease  is  so 
mild  that  these  symptoms  are  absent  the  case  will  probably  do  well  with- 
out it.  The  internal  treatment  appropriate  for  bronchitis  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  character  of  the  inflammation, 
whether  it  be  primary  or  secondary.    The  following  formulae  will  be  found 

useful : 

R.  Ammon.  carbonat.,  gr.  v. 

Syr.  bal.  tolut.,  |[ss. 

Aquae,  Jiss.     Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours  for  an  infant  of  three  months. 

Infants  of  this  age  usually  require  also  alcoholic  stimulants,  as  six  or 
eight  drops  of  brandy  every  two  or  three  hours. 

R.  Spts.  8Bther.  nitr.,  3J. 
Syr.  ipecacuanhflB. 
01.  ricini.,&&  ^ij. 
Syr.  bal.  tolut.,  ^vij.     Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  two  to  four  hours  to  an  infant  one  year  old  with 
acute  primary  bronchitis. 

K*  Syr.  ipecacuanhaa,  ^ij. 
Potas.  ncetat,  gr.  xvi-^ss. 
Syr.  simplicis,  ^xiv.     Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  to  an  infant  of  six  months  with  acute  primary  bronchitis. 
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Medicines  which  exert  a  greater  controlling  effect  upon  the  action  of 
the  heart  than  those  which  we  have  mentioned,  are  often  required  in  the 
first  days  of  severe  bronchitis,  namely,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  patient 
is  robust,  while  the  pulse  is  unusually  rapid  and  temperature  elevated. 
One  or  two  drops  of  tincture  of  digitalis  may  be  added  to  each  dose  of  the 
prescription  for  an  infant  between  the  ages  of  six  months  and  two  years. 
For  children  over  the  age  of  two  years,  whose  previous  health  has  been 
good,  aconite  is  preferable  as  a  cardiac  sedative.  The  following  will  be 
found  a  useful  recipe  for  a  child  of  five  years : 

R.  Tinct.  rad.  aconit.,  git.  xvj. 
Syr.  ecillie  compoeit.,  gij. 
Syr.  bal.  tolut.,  ^xiv.     Hisco. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  from  two  to  four  hours. 

The  medicine  to  be  omitted  or  given  at  a  longer  interval  if  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse  is  reduced.  I  have  nearly  abandoned  the  use  of  veratrum 
viride  for  the  bronchitis  of  children  on  account  of  its  very  depressing  effect. 
If  there  is  restlessness,  Dover's  powder,  paregoric  or  syrup  of  poppy 
should  be  administered  with  the  expectorant  mixture  or  separately. 
Squibb's  liquid  Dover's  powder,  the  tinct.  ipecac,  comp.,  is  a  useful  and 
convenient  remedy  to  procure  sleep  in  these  cases.  It  may  be  given  to  an 
iniantof  one  year  in  one-drop  doses.  Agents  more  depressing  than  ipecac- 
uanha should  not  be  administered  to  infants  under  the  age  of  six  months, 
even  in  the  commencement  of  acute  bronchitis. 

The  effect  of  the  stronger  cardiac  sedatives,  as  aconite  and  veratrum 
viride,  in  the  bronchitis  of  children,  should  be  carefully  watched.  In  gen- 
eral they  should  be  administered  only  during  the  first  three  to  five  days ; 
but  if  the  child  is  robust,  with  full  and  strong  pulse,  they  may  be  con- 
tinued longer.  In  many  cases  of  primary  and  secondary  bronchitis  during 
its  active  period,  quinine,  administered  in  large  doses,  is  an  invaluable 
remedy,  as  a  substitute  for  digitalis,  aconite  or  veratrum  viride.  Like 
those  agents  it  diminishes  the  temperature  and  the  frequency  of  pulse, 
while  it  acts  as  a  general  tonic  and  preserves  the  strength  of  the  heart's 
contractions.  This  effect  of  quinine,  which  has  only  in  recent  years  been 
brought  prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  and  is  now  accepted 
as  a  valuable  fact  in  therapeutics,  indicates  an  important  use  for  this  agent 
in  several  of  the  most  common  and  severe  diseases  of  children,  as  bron- 
chitis, pneumonitis,  scarlatina,  and  diphtheria.  While  it  may  not  reduce 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  as  quickly  as  aconite,  or  to  the  same  extent,  it 
has  in  my  practice  been  equally  effectual  in  reducing  the  temperature.  As 
many  as  six  or  eight  grains  may  be  administered  daily  in  divided  doses  to 
a  child  of  two  or  three  years.  If  this  agent  is  properly  administered,  and 
the  dose  reduced  as  the  fever  abates,  cinchonism,  at  least  so  as  to  be  in- 
jurious, seldom  occurs.    As  the  active  inflammation  b^ns  to  abate,  simple 
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ordinary  health,  if  over  the  age  of  two  years,  and  affected  with  pri- 
mary bronchitis,  should  have  light  diet,  chiefly  farinaceous,  in  the  first 
days  of  the  attack,  after  which  animal  broths  are  pro])er.  Whatever  food 
is  given  in  severe  bronchitis  must  be  in  the  form  of  drinks,  since  the  ap- 
petite is  lost,  while  the  thirst  is  such  that  liquids  are  less  likely  to  be 
refused. 

In  primary  bronchitis,  if  mild  or  of  ordinary  severity,  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants are  not  required.  In  secondary  bronchitis  they  are  often  needed, 
and  also  in  capillary  or  severe  ordinary  bronchitis,  if  there  is  dyspnoea 
with  evidences  of  prostration.  The  occasional  loose  cough  which  is  often 
present  during  the  period  of  convalescence  requires  but  little  treatment ; 
either  no  medicine  or  a  gently  stimulating  expectorant  may  be  given. 


CHAPTER   V. 

ATELECTASIS. 

In  certain  new-bom  infants  the  lungs  do  not  undergo  inflation,  or  only 
a  portion  of  the  lobules  are  inflated,  to  wit,  those  in  the  upper  lobes,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  organ  continues  unchanged  from  the  foetal  state. 
This  non-inflation  of  the  lung  is  designated  congenital  atelectasis.  It  is 
not  due,  unless  in  rare  instances,  to  any  defect  or  vice  in  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  for  at  the  autopsies  of  cases  which  have  ended  fatally,  as  most 
cases  do,  at  an  early  period,  insufflation  is  easy,  there  being  no  occlusion 
of  the  air-passages,  nor  unusual  adhesion  of  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  to  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  air.  Physicians  have  believed  that  in  some  instances 
they  discovered  the  cause  in  an  enlarged  thymus  gland,  which  compressed 
the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  but  this  cause,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  exist 
or  is  exceptional,  for  although  the  thymus  at  birth  is  large,  having  nearly 
the  size  of  an  unexpanded  lung,  it  has  not  seemed  to  me  to  be  unduly  en- 
larged in  most  atelectatic  cases  which  I  have  examined  after  death. 

The  ordinary  pmximate  cause  of  atelectasis  neonatorum  is  feebleness  of 
inspiration,  whether  due  to  general  debility,  as  in  infants  born  prematurely, 
or  weakened  by  placental  haemorrhage  in  the  last  months  of  foetal  life,  or, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  to  injury  of  the  brain  and  consequent  impairment 
of  the  function  of  the  pneumogastrics  during  birth.  I  have  more  fully 
treated  of  this  form  of  atelectasis  in  the  chapters  which  relate  to  the  mal- 
adies incidental  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  to  these  the  reader  is  referred. 

Acquired  Atelectasis,  or  collapse  of  lung,  is  less  extensive  than  con- 
genital atelectasis,  being  confined  to  a  portion  of  a  lobe,  and  often  to  only 
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pneumonitis,  while  it  is  lacking  in  simple  collapse.  An  increase  of  the 
dyspnoea  not  infrequently  occurs  in  severe  infantile  bronchitis,  without 
either  pneumonia  or  collapse  from  the  accumulation  in  the  bronchioles  of 
the  secretion  which  is  with  difficulty  expectorated,  but  if  dulness  on  per- 
cussion and  other  physical  signs  indicate  solidification  of  the  lung  at  some 
point,  of  course  pneumonia  or  collapse  has  occurred.  If  a  sufficient 
amount  of  lung  is  involved  to  produce  well-marked  physical  signs  the  dis- 
ease is  in  most  instances  pneumonia  and  not*  collapse,  though  it  may  be  the 
latter.  Both  these  pathological  states  may,  however,  occur  in  the  same  lung 
as  complications  of  severe  bronchitis.  The  severe  paroxysmal  cough  of 
pertussis,  especially  when  accompanied  by  considerable  secretion,  is  apt  to 
produce  collapse  of  portions  of  the  lower  lobes,  while  it  causes  emphysema 
in  the  upper  lobes. 

Symptoms. — Atelectasis  resulting  from  bronchitis  gives  rise  to  no  new 
symptoms,  but  so  far  as  it  has  any  appreciable  effect  it  aggravates  certain 
symptoms  of  the  primary  disease,  but  as  it  is  ordinarily  limited  t^  a  small 
area  this  effect  is  not  very  marked.  When  a  bronchial  tube  is  so  occluded 
by  muco-pus  that  the  alveoli  with  which  it  communicates,  collapse,  there 
is  ordinarily,  at  the  same  time,  more  or  less  accumulation  of  this  secretion 
in  other  tubes  throughout  the  lungs.  Therefore,  the  entrance  of  air  into 
the  alveoli  with  which  these  tubes  communicate  is  slow  and  difficult,  but 
usually  without  complete  obstruction,  and  without  true  atelectasis,  but 
with  a  semi-collapse  such  as  we  observe  in  fatal  croup.  This  explaias  the 
dyspnoea  which  is  present  in  these  cases.  If  the  secretion  is  expectorated 
from  these ^ubes  the  dyspnoea  abates,  even  if  the  plug  which  has  completely 
occluded  a  tube,  and  the  consequent  atelectasis  remain. 

Atelectasis  occurring  in  wasted  and  feeble  infants,  in  consequence  of  the 
diminished  force  of  the  inspirations,  does  not  in  most  instances  give  rise, 
to  any  prominent  symptom,  since  it  occurs  chiefly  in  distant  thin  portions 
of  the  lungs.  I  have  observed  an  occasi(mal  short,  nearly  painless  cough 
in  such  infants,  when  the  autopsy  revealed  no  pulmonary  lesion  except  the 
atelectasis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  portion  of  lung  which  is  afiected  with 
recent  atelectasis,  has  a  dark-brown  or  dark-bluish  color.  It  is  depressed 
below  the  general  level  of  the  lung,  is  firm  and  non-crepitant  on  pressure, 
and  its  incised  surface  is  smooth.  Hypersemia  supervenes  for  a  portion 
of  lung  in  which  the  circulation  continues,  but  from  which  air  is  excluded 
becomes  congested.  In  acquired  atelectasis  the  congestion  is  especially 
marked,  since  the  vessels  which  have  been  adapted  by  growth  for  a  larger 
area,  are  compressed  into  one  of  smaller  extent,  so  that  they  become 
tortuous  and  bulging  within  the  lumina  of  the  alveoli,  while  the  free  flow 
of  blood  through  them  is  retarded  by  the  constriction  of  the  elastic  fibres 
of  the  lung.  An  obvious  and  certain  result  of  the  hypersemia  is  the 
transudation  of  serum  into  the  alveoli,  producing  oedema.    This  union  of 
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best  emetic  for  this  purpose  is  sulphate  of  copper,  given  in  a  dose  of  one 
to  two  grains  to  a  child  of  one  year.  With  or  without  the  use  of  the 
emetic  our  main  reliance  must  be  on  sustaining  and  stimulating  measures, 
by  which  the  cough,  the  cry,  and  the  inspirations  acquire  more  volume 
and  force.  Most  cases  require  alcoholic  stimulants  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. Bube&cient  applications  to  the  chest  are  also  commonly  employed, 
and  are  probably  useful. 


CHAPTER    VL 

PNEUMONITIS. 

In  children  over  the  age  of  three  years,  pneumonitis  differs  but  little  in 
form  or  phenomena  from  that  of  the  adult,  being  ordinarily  primary 
except  as  it  depends  on  an  irritant,  as  tubercles,  and  extending  rapidly 
over  one  or  more  entire  lobes.  In  those  under  the  age  of  three  years  it 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  rule,  a  secondary  affection,  and  limited  to  a 
part  of  a  lobe.  Most  writers,  until  recently,  have  classified  cases  according 
to  their  origin  as  primary  and  secondary,  or  their  extent  as  lobar  and 
lobular,  or  their  duration  as  acute  or  chronic.  A  better  classification, 
having  an  anatomical  basis,  is  that  into  catarrhal,  croupous,  and  interstitial. 

Catarrhal  pneumonitis  consists  in  an  inflammation  of  the  air-cells,  with 
an  abundant  proliferation  of  epithelial  cells  within  them,  and  the  exuda* 
tion  of  serum,  but  not  of  fibrin.  The  secondary  and  lobular  pneumonitis 
of  young  children,  alluded  to  above,  is  usually  of  this  character.  Croupous 
pneumonitis  consists  also  in  an  inflammation  of  the  alveoli,  but  with  an 
abundant  formation  of  pus-cells  within  them,  and  the  exudation  of  fibrin 
and  serum.  The  lobar  and  primary  pneumonitis  of  advanced  children 
and  adults  is  commonly  of  this  character.  In  both  catarrhal  and  croupous 
pneumonitis,  therefore,  the  solidification  of  the  lung  and  exclusion  of  air 
are  due  mainly  to  the  newly  formed  cellular  elements  with  which  the 
alveoli  are  filled,  though  the  source  and  nature  of  these  cells  differ  in  the 
two  diseases.  Interstitial  pneumonitis  consists  in  an  inflammation  and 
hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lungs.  It  is  the  chronic  pneu- 
monia of  authors,  resembling  in  many  respects,  in  its  anatomical  and 
clinical  characters,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  The  inflammation  which  pro- 
duces this  result  is  subacute,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  is  dependent  on  some 
persistent  local  disease  in  the  minute  bronchial  tubes  or  lungs,  as  softened 
or  cheesy  tubercles,  cancer,  abscesses,  protracted  inflammation  of  the 
alveoli  or  bronchioles,  whether  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  dust  of  an 
irritating  nature  or  other  cause.  Interstitial  pneumonia  is  much  more 
rare  in  children  than  adults,  and,  as  it  presents  no  peculiar  features  in 
them,  it  need  only  be  alluded  to  in  this  connection. 
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beart.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  collapse  has  been  a  bronchitis,  or  it 
has  resulted  directly  from  the  general  weakness  of  the  infant,  and  ite  feeble 
respiratious.  Nov,  a  collapsed  lung  soon  becomes  affected  by  passive  con- 
gestiun.  The  fiincttoDal  activity  of  an  organ  fkvors  circulation  through  it, 
and  if  the  function  ia  abolished  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  part  is  retarded, 
and  stasis  more  or  less  complete  results.  The  hypenemic  state  of  collapsed 
pulmonary  lohulee  presents  the  same  anatomical  condition,  for  the  super* 
vention  of  pneumonia,  as  occurs  in  cases  of  hypostatic  congestion.  Con- 
eequently,  cell  proliferation  soon  begins  in  the  collapsed  alveoli,  the  vol- 
ume of  the  affected  lung  increases,  and  it  becomes  firmer  and  more  resist- 
ing to  the  touch,  and  the  microscope  reveals  the  characters  of  a  subacute 
but  genuine  catarrhal  pneumonitis.  I  have  made  or  have  procured  micro- 
scopic examinations  of  a  considerable  number  of  such  specimens,  and  have 
found  the  alveoli  more  or  less  filled  with  cells  of  the  epithelial  character. 

In  rare  instances  in  infancy  and  childhood  pneumonitis  results,  as  it  more 
fretiuently  does  in  the  adult,  from  an  embolus  detached  from  a  clot,  which 
had  formed  in  some  remote  vein,  in  consequence  of  arrest  of  circulation  in 
it,  by  inflammation  of  the  contiguous  tissues.  This  is  described  by  writerB 
as  a  distinct  form  of  pneumonitis,  designated  embolic  or  embollsmal.  A 
specimen  showing  this  mode  of  causation  was  exhibited  by  me  at  the  New 
York  Pathol(^caI  Society,  in  February,  1868,  An  infant,  bom  January 
22d,  1868,  of  strumous  parents,  had  been  fretful,  but  without  appreciable 
ailment  till  February  3d,  when  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue 
occurred  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  left  1^,  a  little  below  the  knee. 
This  extended  downwards,  suppurated,  and  the  pus  was  evacuated  Febru- 
ary 6tb.  In  the  meantime  three  other  similar  inflammations  occurred, 
two  on  the  right  foot  and  leg,  and  the  other  over  the  parietea  of  the  chest 
in  the  right  infra-mammary  region.    Suppuration  occurred  in  all  of  these. 

On  February  8th  this  infant  was  suddenly  seized  with  extreme  dyspnoea, 
and  died  in  a  few  hours.     Numerous  minute  puriform  collections  (formerly 
called  metastatic  abscesses)  were  discovered  in  each  lung,  moat  of  them 
scarcely  larger  than  a  pin's  head.    One  of 
them  on  the  right  side  in  the  middle  lobe  ^°-  '^ 

connecting  with  a  bronchial  tube  had  rupt- 
tured  into  the  pleural  cavity,  causing  pneu- 
mothorax, collapse,  and  incipient  pleuritis. 

The  annexed  figure  exhibits  the  micro- 
scopic appearance  of  this  softened  fibrin, 
which,  to  the  naked  eye,  so  closely  reaem-      « 
bled  pus,  J 

On  account  of  the  speedy  death,  the       ] 
emboli  had  produced,  in  the  lobules  where 
they  had  lodged,  little  more  than  conges- 
tjou  or  the  first  at^e  of  pneumonitis  around  them.    Had  the  in&nt  lived 
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penetrated  by  the  finger.  The  torn  surface  in  the  adult  presents  a  gran- 
ular appearance,  each  granule  being  the  contents  of  an  air-cell.  In  the 
child  the  granules  are  not  distinct  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  air- 
cells,  but  the  volume  of  the  inflamed  lobe  is  somewhat  increased  as  in  the 
adult. 

The  stage  of  gray  hepatization  succeeds,  in  which  the  volume  of  the 
lung  is  still  greater.  The  change  of  color  is  due  partly  to  the  compression 
of  the  capillaries  by  the  inflammatory  material,  partly  to  the  destruction 
of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  disappearance  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of 
their  coloring  matter,  while  the  white  corpuscles  (pus-cells)  remain,  but 
more  to  commencing  fatty  degeneration  in  the  exudate  prior  to  its  lique- 
faction. In  favorable  cases  the  lung  soon  returns  to  its  normal  state,  the 
liquefied  substance  which  filled  the  alveoli  being  in  part  absorbed,  in  part 
expectorated. 

Croupous  pneumonitis  oflen  causes  infianimation  of  the  portion  of  the 
pleura  which  covers  it.  Pleuritis  developed  iu  this  way  is  circumscribed, 
but  it  frequently  extends  beyond  the  inflamed  parenchyma  to  the  distance 
of  one  or  two  inches*  Bronchitis  is  also  a  common  accompaniment.  It 
may  be  general,  in  which  case  it  occurs  independently,  or  be  limited  to  the 
tubes  lying  within  the  inflamed  lung,  in  which  case  it  results  like  the 
pleuritis  from  the  pneumonitis.  It  is  seen  from  this  description  that  the 
pus-cells  which  are  produced  so  abundantly  in  the  alveoli  are  believed  to 
be  chiefly  exuded  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  Possibly  some  of  them 
may  be  produced  by  proliferation  of  the  epithelial  cells,  which  line  the 
alveoli,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  believed  to  be  produced  in  the 
bronchial  tubes. 

Caiarrhcd  pneumonitis,  which  is,  as  we  have  stated,  for  the  most  part 
the  lobular  pneumonitis  of  writers,  and  which,  with  an  occasional  excep- 
tion, is  the  form  of  inflammation  in  children  under  the  age  of  five  years, 
presents  not  only  clinical  but  anatomical  features,  which  distinguish  it 
from  the  croupous  form  of  the  disease.  Those  who  have  witnessed  few 
post-mortem  examinations  of  young  children,  and  whose  views  of  the 
lesion  are  influenced  by  the  expression  lobular,  are  apt  to  suppose  that 
there  is  an  alternation  of  inflamed  and  healthy  lobules,  so  that  the  surface 
of  the  lung  presents  an  appearance  not  unlike  mosaic  work.  This  is  a 
mistake.  Although  an  entire  lobe  is  seldom  inflamed,  as  in  croupous  pneu- 
monitis, the  inflammation  commonly  extends  over  more  or  fewer  contiguous 
lobules,  but  we  find  certain  lobules  in  the  midst  of  the  inflamed  area  which 
are  but  slightly  affected  or  have  escaped  entirely.  The  extent  of  the  in- 
flammation is  ordinarily  from  one  to  three  inches,  but  I  have  seen  a  nodule 
of  true  catarrhal  pneumonia  not  larger  than  a  pea,  while  every  other  por- 
tion of  the  lung  was  healthy.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  an  entii*e  lobe 
may  appear  hepatized  to  the  naked  eye  as  in  the  croupous  inflammation, 
but  by  a  careful  examination  certain  lobules  will  be  found  unafiTected. 
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Thus,  in  a  case  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  in  which  death 
occurred  at  the  age  of  one  year  from  pneumonitis  supervening  upon  per- 
tussis, an  entire  lower  lobe,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  of  its  anterior 
border,  presented  the  appearance  and  feel  of  red  hepatization,  but  a  care- 
ful microscopic  examination  revealed  not  only  the  absence  of  fibrin  in  the 
exudate,  showing  the  catarrhal  nature  of  the  inflammation,  but  also  cer- 
tain lobules  in  the  midst  of  the  inflamed  lung  which  were  not  involved. 

The  first  change  occurring  in  a  lung  invaded  by  catarrhal  pneumonitis 
is  congestion,  whether  active,  as  in  the  common  form  of  the  disease,  in 
which  the  inflammation  has  extended  into  the  lung  from  the  bronchioles, 
or  passive,  as  when  the  inflammation  results  from  hypostasis  or  collapse. 
An  exudation  of  serum,  but  not  of  fibrin,  follows,  and  soon  the  epithelial 
layer  which  lines  the  alveoli  begins  to  swell.  The  nuclei  of  the  epithelial 
cells  divide,  the  cells  themselves  forming  large  round  cells  with  vesicular 
nuclei.  These  cells,  to  which  the  solidification  of  the  lung  is  mainly  due, 
are,  therefore,  on  account  of  their  origin  and  appearance,  regarded  as 
epithelial.  The  alveoli  in  catarrhal  pneumonitis,  it  is  seen,  are  filled 
with  an  inflammatory  product  quite  diflerent  from  that  in  the  croupous 
inflammation. 

Inflammation  of  the  pleura  over  the  inflamed  lung,  so  common  in  croup- 
ous pneumonia,  and  which  gives  it  the  name  pi  euro-pneumonia,  by  which 
it  is  sometimes  designated,  rarely  occurs  in  this  disease.  The  seat  of  this 
inflammation  is  ordinarily  the  posterior  part  of  the  lungs,  even  when  it  re- 
sults from  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  bronchial  tubes.  When 
resulting  from  collapse,  it  aflects  chiefly  those  lobules  which  are  remote 
from  the  bronchi,  and  which  the  air  enters  only  by  a  long  circuit. 

Catarrhal  pneumonitis,  when  it  arises  from  extension  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bronchioles,  is  acute,  but  in  those  forms  of  the  disease  which 
supervene  upon  passive  congestion  it  is  subacute.  The  alveoli  are  less  dis- 
tended by  inflammatory  products  than  in  croupous  pneumonia,  not  only 
from  the  absence  of  fibrin,  but  from  a  less  amount  of  cells.  Hence  the 
volume  of  the  inflamed  lung  is  not  so  great  as  in  that  disease,  and  the  torn 
surface,  even  in  the  adult,  does  not  present  a  granular  appearance.  Hence, 
also,  the  stage  of  gray  hepatization  does  not  supervene  so  uniformly  and 
regularly,  since  there  is  less  compression  of  the  capillaries  in  the  alveolar 
walls,  and  the  mutual  pressure  of  the  inflammatory  products  b  less.  In 
infants  who  have  died  with  this  form  of  pneumonitis,  of  six  or  eight  weeks' 
duration,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  aflected  lobules  still  in  the  stage  of 
red  hepatization.  Cell  proliferation  occurs  in  the  bronchioles  of  the  in- 
flamed lung  as  in  the  alveoli,  producing  within  them  numerous  plugs, 
which,  though  they  obstruct  the  entrance  of  air,  are  not  so  firm  as  in 
croupous  pneumonitis,  as  they  are  destitute  of  fibrin. 

In  favorable  cases  the  lung  aflected  by  catarrhal  inflammation  returns 
to  its  normal  state,  probably  by  the  same  process  as  in  croupous  pneu- 
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moDitis.  In  other  cases,  especially  in  scrofulous  and  feeble  children,  the 
inflammation,  instead  of  resolving,  passes  into  what  is  now  designated  cheesy, 
or  by  certain  writers  scrofulous,  pneumonitis. 

Cheesy  Pneumonitis. — Cheesy  degeneration  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
duct occasionally  occurs  in  the  croupous  form  of  inflammation,  but  it  is 
more  common  in  the  catarrhal.  I  have  most  frequently  observed  it  in 
New  York  during  epidemics  of  measles,  when  this  form  of  pneumonitis 
supervened  upon  the  catarrhal  bronchitis  of  that  disease.  Cheesy  pneu- 
monitis is  in  its  nature  chronic,  and  attended  with  great  reduction  of  the 
vital  powers. 

Cheesy  degeneration  of  the  exudate  or  infiltrate  consists  essentially  in 
the  absorption  of  the  liquid  portion,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  solid. 
The  obstruction  of  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  and  the  accumulation 
of  cells  in  the  alveoli  and  bronchioles  which  cannot  be  expectorated,  are 
conditions  which  favor  the  cheesy  metamorphosis.  The  appearance  and 
consistence  of  the  lung  when  it  has  undergone  thb  change  are  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  which  is  employed  to  designate  it.  The  cheesy  mass 
consists  of  iatty,  shrivelled,  and  fragmentary  cells,  and  amorphous  matter, 
in  which  can  be  traced  the  elastic  fibres  and  larger  vessels  of  the  paren- 
chyma, the  other  histological  elements  having  disappeared. 

The  caseous  mass  afler  a  time  softens,  attracting  moisture  from  the  sur- 
rounding tissues.  The  molecular  detritus  and  the  shrivelled  cells  are  now 
suspended  in  a  liquid,  and,  like  any  dead  matter,  they  are  irritants  to  the 
surrounding  lung-substance.  The  bronchial  tube  which  supplies  the  dis- 
eased lobule,  and  which  in  many  instances  was  the  starting-point  of  the 
disease,  again  becomes  pervious,  either  by  softeniogof  the  plug  or  by  ulcer- 
ation at  a  higher  point  upon  its  walls,  and  air  is  admitted,  which  promotes 
the  putrefactive  process  and  chemical  changes  of  the  caseous  substance. 

The  lesion  now  described  is  that  of  pulmonary  cousumption,  a  disease 
not  infrequent  in  children  of  two  or  three  years.  There  are  as  yet  no 
tubercles,  but  the  presence  of  softening  caseous  material  in  the  lungs  very 
frequently  leads  to  their  development  (see  Art.  Tuberculosis),  and  accord- 
ingly, before  the  case  ends,  clusters  of  tubercles  may  appear  in  the  connec- 
tive tissue  and  walls  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  and  in  other  organs. 

In  the  subsequent  progress  of  cheesy  pneumonitis,  if  the  patient  live 
sufficiently  long,  there  occurs  more  or  less  expectoration  of  the  oflTending 
substance,  producing  a  cavity.  Around  the  cavity  a  vascular  pyogenic 
membrane  forms,  upon  which  granulations  arise.  These  granulations, 
which  produce  pus  abundantly,  and  from  which  small  extravasations  of 
blood  are  frequent,  are  gradually  transformed  into  connective  tissue.  If 
the  dead  portion  is  expectorated,  and  there  is  a  single  small  cavity,  the 
child  may  recover,  the  empty  space  being  finally  filled  up  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  granulations,  and  the  production  of  a  cicatrix,  which  contracts, 
producing  a  puckered  appearance.    Ordinarily,  however,  there  are  several 
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depots  of  cheesy  matter,  and  several  cavities  resulting,  which  continue  to 
enlarge  by  the  continued  softening  of  cheesy  matter  in  their  walls.  Often, 
also,  certain  of  the  cavities  intercommunicate.  The  bronchial  glands  un- 
dergo hyperplasia,  and  certain  of  them  are  apt,  also,  to  become  cheesy. 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  suppuration  and  expectoration  increase.  The 
fatal  result  occurs  sooner  in  children  than  in  adults,  and,  therefore,  the 
lesions,  destructive  and  inflammatory,  observed  at  autopsies,  are  ordinarily 
not  so  far  advanced  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  Other  unfavorable 
changes  may  occur  in  the  hepatized  lung,  but  cheesy  degeneration  is  the 
most  common  and  noteworthy. 

Whether  it  is  possible  to  inflate  a  lung  which  presents  to  the  naked  eye 
the  appearance  of  pneumonitis,  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  reliable  sign 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  inflammatory  consolidation.  The  facts  as 
regards  the  possibility  of  insufflation  are  these :  In  croupous  pneumonitis, 
when  it  has  passed  beyond  the  flrst  stage,  insufflation  is  impossible  in  the 
lung  of  the  child  as  well  as  adult,  with  the  utmost  force  of  the  breath.  We 
produce  emphysema  in  healthy  portions  of  the  lungs,  while  the  inflamed 
area  is  not  encroached  upon. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  catarrhal  pneumonitis,  which  we  have  seen  is  the 
common  form  of  pulmonary  inflammation  in  children  under  the  age  of 
three  years,  and  in  which  there  is  less  distension  of  the  air-cells  by  inflam- 
matory products,  the  lung  can  be  inflated,  except  in  protracted  cases,  but 
when  fully  inflated  the  solidifled  lobules  can  still  be  felt  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers.  In  protracted  catarrhal  pneumonitis,  as  well  as  in  protracted 
collapse,  which,  indeed,  may  and  often  dofes  become  a  pneumonitis,  ftiU 
inflation  is  impossible.  Central  portions  still  remain  impervious  to  air. 
While,  therefore,  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  inflating  a  lung  re- 
moved from  an  adult,  and  which  presents  to  the  naked  eye  the  appearance 
of  pneumonic  solidification,  is  a  valuable  sign  as  indicating  whether  or  not 
the  disease  was  pneumonitis,  in  the  child  little  importance  can  be  attached 
to  it. 

Symptoms. — Croupous  pneumonitis  commonly  begins  abruptly,  or  it  is 
preceded  for  a  brief  period  by  symptoms  of  a  cold.  In  the  adult,  the  abrupt 
commencement  is  ordinarily  with  a  chill.  In  the  child,  there  is  often  a 
sensation  of  chilliness,  but  a  distinct  chill  is  not  common.  Convulsions 
sometimes  occur  in  place  of  a  chill.  Catarrhal  pneumonitis,  being  ordi- 
narily a  secondary  disease,  begins  in  a  more  gradual  way,  its  symptoms  be- 
ing preceded  by,  and  associated  with,  those  of  the  primary  aflfection. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  pneumonitis,  whether  catarrhal  or  croupous,  are 
the  following:  Anorexia,  thirst,  restlessness,  elevation  of  temperature,  ac- 
celeration of  pulse  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  and  the 
feebleness  of  the  patient,  flushed  face,  a  countenance  indicative  of  suflEering, 
accelerated  respiration,  with  an  expiratory  moan.     These  symptoms  are 
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constant  in  the  acute  inflammation  unless  of  the  mildest  ibrnt.  Those  which 
are  important  I  shall  describe  more  fully. 

The  expiratory  moan  is  described  by  writers  as  a  pathognomonic  symp- 
tom of  this  disease,  or  of  pleurisy.  It  is  evidently  due  to  the  pain  expe- 
rienced by  the  friction  of  the  inflamed  pleura.  As  a  rule,  the  expiratory 
moan  does  indicate  either  pneumonitis  or  simple  pleuritis  ;  but  there  are 
exceptions.  It  may  occur,  for  example,  from  indigestible  substances  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  giving  rise  to  acute  dyspepsia ;  or  from  certain 
forms  of  abdominal  inflammation,  which  render  movements  of  the  dia- 
phragm painful,  as  diaphragmatic  peritonitis. 

The  cough  in  the  first  days  of  pneumonitis  is  often  dry  or  hacking  and 
painful.  It  afterwards,  if  the  case  b  favorable,  becomes  looser,  and  is  painless. 
We  very  seldom  observe  in  the  child  the  bloody  sputum  which  characterizes 
pneumonitis  in  the  adult,  since  in  catarrhal  inflammation  there  is  little  or 
no  exudation  of  blood-corpuscles.  The  sputum,  which  in  this  form  of  the 
disease  is  the  product  of  secretion  and  cell  proliferation,  is  at  first  thin  and 
frothy,  but  afterwards  thicker  and  less  tenacious  from  the  greater  number 
of  cells.  There  is  often,  in  the  first  period  of  the  inflammation,  pretty 
severe  and  constant  headache,  the  patient  complaining  of  the  head,  if  old 
enough  to  speak,  before  he  does  of  the  chest.  In  a  severe  attack  the  child 
at  this  period  lies  with  the  eyes  shut,  apparently  in  a  half-conscious  state, 
fretful  if  spoken  to  or  aroused,  so  that  the  physician  might  be  led  to  sus- 
pect the  presence  of  cerebral  disease.  If  there  is  vomiting,  accompanied 
with  sudden  twitching  of  the  muscles,  and  convulsions — symptoms  which 
sometimes  occur — the  liability  to  error  in  diagnosis  is  greatly  increased. 
Cerebral  symptoms  are  more  prominent  in  the  commencement  of  pneu- 
monitis than  subsequently.  As  the  disease  advances  they  subside,  and 
symptoms  referable  to  the  chest  become  more  conspicuous. 

The  breathing  is,  as  I  have  said,  accelerated.  Thirty  or  forty  respira- 
tions per  minute  are  common,  and,  in  severe  cases,  the  number  reaches  sixty 
or  even  eighty.  In  infants  there  is  greater  frequency  of  respiration  than 
in  children.  In  those  at  the  breast,  if  the  dyspnoea  is  urgent,  nutrition  is 
sometimes  seriously  interfered  with,  since  in  these  severe  cases  respiration 
is  performed  more  through  the  mouth  than  nostrils,  so  that  if  the  infant 
seizes  the  nipple,  it  is  forced  to  relinquish  it  in  order  to  breathe.  Dilatation 
of  the  alse  nasi,  and  depression  of  the  infra-mammary  region,  accompany 
inspiration.  The  dyspnoea  in  catarrhal  pneumonitis  is  offcen  due  in  great 
part  to  accompanying  bronchitis. 

The  temperature  in  mild  cases  of  pneumonitis  is  elevated  to  about  101^ 
to  103°;  in  severe  cases  it  may  reach  105°  or  even  107°,  the  former  being 
the  highest  observed  by  Mr.  Squire.  In  ninety-seven  observations  made 
by  M.  Roger,  the  average  temperature  was  104°  during  the  active  period 
of  the  inflammation.    The  face  is  therefore  flushed,  and  the  heat  of  surface 
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pungent,  except  in  weakly  children,  in  whom,  even  in  severe  and  active 
inflammation,  the  face  is  sometimes  pale,  and  the  extremities  of  natural  or 
less  than  natural  temperature. 

The  tongue  is  moist,  and  covered  with  a  light  fur ;  the  thirst  is  such  that 
nutriment  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  drinks,  when  the  loss  of  appetite 
prevents  the  use  of  solid  food.  The  bowels  are  usually  constipated.  The 
secretions,  in  the  first  and  second  stages,  are  diminished.  The  urine  b  more 
deeply  colored  than  in  health,  and  in  vigorous  patients  it  deposits  urates 
on  cooling.  The  chlorides  are  also  deficient,  or  absent  from  the  urine,  as 
long  as  the  inflammation  is  extending. 

In  favorable  cases,  in  from  seven  to  ten  days  the  heat  and  thirst  decline ; 
the  pulse  and  respiration  gradually  become  less  frequent ;  the  cough  looser ; 
the  features  have  a  more  placid  or  contented  expression ;  the  appetite  re- 
turns, and  the  patient  is  again  amused  by  playthings.  The  improvement 
is  progressive,  but  gradual.  A  slight  cough  is  occasionally  observed  for 
two  or  three  weeks  afler  convalescence  is  fully  established. 

Death  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  inflammation  commonly  occurs  from 
asthenia.  The  pulse  gradually  becomes  more  frequent  and  feeble,  the 
respiration  more  oppressed,  and  finally,  near  the  close  of  life,  the  face  and 
extremities  become  cool.  Occasionally  death  results  from  apnoea,  due  in 
great  part  to  coexisting  bronchitis.  In  exceptional  instances  it  occurs  from 
convulsions,  followed  by  coma,  especially  in  the  first  week.  In  those  pro- 
tracted cases  in  which  the  inflammatory  products  have  undergone  cheesy 
degeneration  death  occurs  from  asthenia. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  ordinary  acute  pneumonitis  in 
children.  When  the  inflammation  is  subacute,  as  in  those  forms  of  the 
dbease  which  result  from  collapse  or  hypostasis,  the  symptoms  are  less 
pronounced.  The  respiration  in  such  cases  is  but  moderately  accelerated, 
is  attended  by  little  pain,  and  therefore  the  expiratory  moan  is  ofteu 
absent.  An  occasional  short,  dry  cough  occurs,  with  so  little  increase  of 
temperature  and  quickening  of  the  pulse  that  the  pneumonitis  is  apt  to 
be  overlooked  by  the  physician,  the  symptoms  being  referred  to  bronchitis. 
Pleuritis  does  not  occur  in  connection  with  this  form  of  pneumonitis, 
except  when  a  small  abscess  or  gangrene  occurs  in  an  aflTected  lobule 
directly  under  the  pleura.    A  few  such  cases  I  have  observed. 

Tubercular  pneumonitis  extends  over  much  or  little  of  the  lung  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  tubercles.  The  symptoms  are  like  those  of  severe 
primary  pneumonitis,  superadded  to  such  as  pertain  to  tuberculosis.  This 
inflammation,  when  once  established  in  the  consumptive  child,  commonly 
continues  till  the  close  of  life.  I  have  sometimes  had  these  cases  under 
observation  for  several  consecutive  weeks,  even  months,  and  during  the 
whole  time  there  was  not  only  acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration,  but 
the  expiratory  moan.  As  regards  pneumonitis  occurring  in  hooping-cough, 
it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  its  symptoms  modify  those  of  the  primary  dis- 
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ease,  so  that,  during  the  active  period  of  the  inflammation,  the  paroxysmal 
cough  diminishes,  and  a  short,  hacking  cough  and  expiratory  moan  occur 
in  place.  As  the  inflammation  abates,  the  spasmodic  cough  returns.  Pneu- 
monitis, occurring  in  measles,  is  more  obstinate,  protracted,  and  dangerous 
than  the  primary  form.  It  usually  commences  about  the  period  of  the 
decline  of  the  eruption,  and,  in  favorable  cases,  continues  two  or  three 
weeks.    It  is  then  a  sequel,  rather  than  complication. 

Physical  Signs. — ^The  physical  signs  of  pneumonitis  in  infancy  and 
childhood  are  the  same  as  in  the  adult,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
they  are  less  distinct  In  a  majority  of  patients  under  the  age  of  three 
years  the  crepitant  r^le  is  not  observed.  This  is  due  to  the  small  size  of 
the  alveoli  at  this  age.  I  have  now  and  then  detected  it  in  quite  young 
children,  in  whom  it  is  a  finer  r&le  than  in  the  adult.  If  observed,  it  is, 
of  course,  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  pneumonitis.  The  physical 
signs,  therefore,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  inflammation,  are  often  obscure  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  pathognomonic  r&le.  The  vesicular 
murmur  is  somewhat  intensified  through  the  chest,  and  there  is  in  this  stage 
slight  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  seat  of  the  inflammation  due  to 
engorgement  of  the  vessels,  but  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  this. 

In  the  second  stage,  which  supervenes  more  or  less  rapidly,  the  physical 
signs  are  more  distinct.  Bronchial  respiration  is  in  most  cases  detected, 
higher  in  pitch  than  the  vesicular  murmur,  with  the  sound  of  expiration 
higher  than  that  of  inspiration.  The  voice  of  the  patient  is  transmitted 
to  the  ear  applied  over  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  often  a  peculiar  vibra- 
tory sensation  is  communicated  to  the  hand  applied  over  the  part,  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  locate  the  disease  by  palpation  alone.  There  are  frequently, 
in  the  second  stage,  and  sometimes  in  the  first,  coarse  mucous  r^les  in 
various  parts  of  the  chest  from  coexisting  bronchitis. 

Percussion,  in  the  second  stage,  elicits  a  dull  sound  as  compared  with 
that  produced  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chest  The  dulness  corresponds 
in  extent  with  the  solidification,  and  with  the  bronchial  respiration. 

As  the  inflammation  abates,  the  dulness  on  percussion  gradually  dimin- 
ishes, and  the  bronchial  respiration  is  succeeded  by  the  subcrepitant  r^le. 
Often,  for  a  considerable  period  after  convalescence  is  established,  moist 
r41es  are  observed  in  the  chest,  and  sometimes  the  dulness  on  percussion 
does  not  entirely  disappear  till  after  the  health  is  fully  restored. 

In  catarrhal  pneumonitis  the  physical  signs  are  not  so  distinct.  This  is 
due  in  part  to  the  limited  extent  of  the  inflammation,  in  part,  in  many 
cases,  to  its  subacute  character,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  this  inflamma- 
tion is  apt  to  be  double,  especially  in  those  frequent  cases  in  which  the 
cause  of  the  disease  is  hypostatic  congestion. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  adult,  pneumonitis  is  a  disease  of  easy  diagnosis. 
In  infancy  and  childhood,  on  the  other  hand,  diagnosis  is  often  difficult. 
Acute  primary  pneumonitis  in  young  children  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with 
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meningitis,  or  one  of  the  essential  fevers,  if  the  examination  be  made 
within  the  first  or  second  day.  In  children  over  the  age  of  three  or  four 
years,  it  is  most  frequently  mistaken  for  remittent  fever.  The  two  diseases 
do,  as  regards  symptoms,  resemble  each  other.  Both  are  characterized  by 
great  elevation  of  temperature,  rapid  pulse,  languor,  and  drowsiness,  and 
in  both  there  is  apt  to  be  a  cough  even  frpm  the  first  day.  But  remittent 
fever  (I  include  for  the  present  under  this  term  also  typhoid  fever)  usually 
begins  more  gradually  than  pneumonitis.  It  is  preceded  for  a  few  days 
by  symptoms  of  mild  indisposition,  though  there  are  exceptions,  and  it 
may  commence  quite  abruptly.  The  expiratory  moan  occurring  in  pneu- 
monitis in  most  cases  by  the  second  or  third  day  is  a  symptom  of  great 
diagnostic  value.  But  positive  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  afforded 
only  by  auscultation  and  percussion.  Scarlet  fever,  in  its  commencement, 
bears  some  resemblance  to  acute  primary  pneumonitis.  The  points  of  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  are  the  redness  of  the  buccal  membrane  and  the  fauces, 
and  the  efflorescence  upon  the  skin  in  scarlet  fever  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  the  rational  and  physical  signs  of  pneumonitis,  which  have 
been  described. 

Greater  difficulty  attends  the  diagnosis  of  acute  pneumonitis  from  bron- 
chitis and  pleuritis.  The  presence  of  the  expiratory  moan,  if  it  is  pretty 
constant  and  marked,  is  sufficient  to  exclude  bronchitis,  unless  as  a  com- 
plication, but  the  physical  signs  constitute  the  only  reliable  means  of  exact 
diagnosis.  The  presence  or  absence  of  bronchitis  is  readily  determined 
by  auscultation.  The  physical  signs  should  be  carefully  noted,  in  order 
to  determine  if  there  is  some  point  of  solidification. 

Solidification  gives  rise  to  dulness  on  percussion,  bronchial  respiration, 
and  bronchophony.  These  three  signs  coexisting  afford  sufficient  proof  of 
pneumonitis,  unless  there  is  tubercular  consolidation  or  possibly  collapse 
supervening  on  suffocative  bronchitis.  The  history  of  the  case  aids  in 
determining  whether  there  is  either  of  these  diseases.  Moreover,  collapse 
occurs  later  after  the  attack  commences  than  hepatization,  and  does  not 
produce  so  distinct  bronchophony  or  bronchial  respiration  as  are  observed 
in  the  common  form  of  pneumonitis. 

Pleuritis  with  effusion  may  present  physical  signs  which  bear  consider- 
able resemblance  to  those  in  pneumonia ;  but  in  pneumonia,  except  when 
associated  with  tubercular  deposit,  the  dulness  on  percussion  is  not  so 
great  as  that  from  pleuritic  effusion,  nor  does  the  line  of  dulness  vary 
according  to  the  position  of  the  child.  In  pleuritic  effusion  in  a  young 
diild  the  respiratory  murmur  can  oft^n  be  heard  with  the  ear  applied 
over  the  liquid,  but  it  is  indistinct  and  transmitted  through  the  liquid 
from  a  distance.  The  practiced  ear  is  able  to  discover  the  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  bronchial  respiration  of  pneumonitis.  Vocal  fremitus, 
which  is  absent  in  pleuritic  effiisions,  is  another  reliable  sign  of  pneumonia. 
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Occasionally  the  physical  signs  indicate  the  coexistence  of  pneumonitis 
and  pleuritis. 

In  catarrhal  pneumonitis  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  certainly  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  since  the  physical  signs,  if  there  is  but  little  extent 
of  inflammation,  are  absent  or  indistinct.  I  have  often,  in  post-mortem 
examinations,  found  so  small  a  part  of  the  lung  hepatized  that  it  could 
not  possibly  have  produced  any  appreciable  dulness  on  percussion,  bron- 
chial respiration,  or  bronchophony:  Such  cases  are  apt  to  pass  for  bron- 
chitis, and,  practically,  this  matters  little,  since  the  treatment  required  by 
the  two  is  not  dissimilar. 

Prognosis. — Primary  pneumonitis,  affecting  only  one  lung,  if  properly 
treated,  in  most  instances  terminates  favorably  in  children,  and  even  in 
infants.  If  double,  it  is,  as  in  the  adult,  much  more  serious,  and  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  fatal.  Secondary  pneumonitis,  pneumonitis  occurring 
in  measles,  hooping-cough,  tuberculosis,  or  resulting  from  hypostatic  con- 
gestion in  the  course  of  some  exhausting  disease,  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  frequently  fatal.  As  death  usually  occurs  from  asthenia,  the  younger 
the  child  and  more  feeble  the  constitution,  the  greater  the  danger. 

Unfavorable  symptoms  are  a  pulse  becoming  more  and  more  frequent 
and  feeble,  pallor  of  countenance,  inability  of  the  patient  to  support  the 
head,  total  loss  of  appetite,  refusal  to  notice  or  be  amused  by  playthings, 
absence  of  tears  when  crying — ^a  symptom  which  the  French  writers  have 
pointed  out — ^and  the  appearance  of  pemphigus  on  the  face  or  elsewhere. 

Indications  on  which  a  favorable  prognosis  may  be  based  are  moderate 
acceleration  of  pulse,  pneumonitis  primary  and  limited  to  one  side,  ability 
to  support  the  head  or  sit  erect,  being  amused  by  playthings,  etc. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  two  forms  of  pneumonitis,  namely, 
catarrhal  and  croupous,  the  former  occurring  chiefly  under  the  age  of 
three  years,  and  being  secondary,  the  latter  occurring  in  most  patients 
over  that  age,  require  to  be  considered  separately  as  much  as  do  their 
symptoms  and  anatomical  characters. 

Catarrhal  pneumonitis  when  developed  from  and  upon  a  bronchitis^  as 
it  so  often  b,  requires  for  the  most  part  the  continuance  of  the  remedies 
which  are  appropriate  for  the  primary  disease.  (See  Art.  Bronchitis.) 
But  from  the  fact  that  it  is  secondary,  and  in  children  of  a  tender  age, 
and  since  the  danger  as  regards  the  pneumonitis  is  due  to  asthenia,  nK>re 
actively  sustaining  measures  are  demanded  than  might  be  required  for 
the  uncomplicated  bronchitis.  When  the  pneumonitis  has  continued  a 
few  days,  and  often  in  its  commencement,  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
alcoholic  stimulants  are  needed,  and  the  diet  from  the  first  should  be 
nutritious.  An  opiate,  as  the  compound  tincture  of  ipecacuanha,,  should 
be  added  to  the  cough-mixture,  if  there  is  restlessness  or  insufficient  sleep, 
and  the  external  treatment  recommended  for  bronchitis  should  be  con- 
tinued.   In  that  form  of  catarrhal  pneumonitis  which  is  due  to  passive 
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congestion  or  hypostasis,  in  the  causation  of  which  debility  is  an  important 
foctor,  tonic  and  stimulating  measures  are  still  more  imperatively  required. 
Frequent  change  of  position  is  useful  in  such  cases. 

In  Croupous  pneumonitis,  if  seen  at  the  commencement  or  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  commencement,  an  emetic  df  ipecacuanha  may  be  given,  as 
recommended  by  Trousseau.  This  acts  promptly  as  a  cardiac  sedative, 
diminishing  somewhat  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  and  moderating 
the  inflammation.  It  should  not  be  employed  except  at  the  period  men- 
tioned. 

The  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches  or  otherwise  has  justly  fallen  into 
disrepute  in  the  treatment  of  the  inflammations  of  children,  as  it  is  too 
depressing.  But  while  the  application  of  leeches  in  catarrhal  pneumonitis 
is  very  rarely  admissible,  on  account  of  the  tender  age  of  the  patient  and 
the  secondary  character  of  the  inflammation,  they  may  be  useful  in  robust 
children  with  croupous  pneumonitis,  if  applied  sufficiently  early,  namely, 
within  the  first  twelve  hours.  Two  leeches  are  sufficient  for  a  child  of  five 
years.  When  solidification  of  the  lung  has  occurred,  the  time  for  the  ab- 
straction of  blood  is  past.  But  we  have  in  aconite  and  veratrum  viride 
efficient  substitutes  for  bloodletting,  which,  by  their  sedative  effect  on  the 
heart,  diminish  the  exaggerated  afflux  of  blood  to  the  inflamed  lung,  and 
thus  enable  us  to  meet  the  indication  of  treatment  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
inflammation.  It  is  important  in  all  severe  cases  to  preserve  the  blood 
and  the  strength,  for  the  danger  in  the  end  is  chiefly  from  asthenia. 
Aconite  as  a  cardiac  sedative  in  the  treatment  of  children  is  safer  than 
veratrum  viride ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  watch  its  effects  so  carefully. 

The  following  will  be  found  a  useful  formula  for  a  child  of  five  years  : 

R.  Tinct.  ipecac,  comp.  (Squibb's),  git.  xvi-xxiv. 
Tinct.  rad.  aconite,  git.  zvj. 
Syr.  bal.  tolut., 
AquiB,  ftft  3j. 
Dose,  one  teaspoon ful  every  three  hours ;  or  the  aconite  may  be  given  alone, 
dropped  in  sweetened  water  or  syrup  of  tolu. 

If  bronchial  respiration,  bronchophony,  and  dulness  on  percussion  are 
present,  indicating  the  second  stage ;  in  other  words,  if  it  appear  from  the 
signs  that  the  inflamed  lobe  or  lobes  are  hepatized,  little  benefit  accrues 
from  the  farther  use  of  aconite  or  veratrum  viride,  and  harm  may  result. 
In  this  stage  the  above  prescription,  with  the  aconite  omitted,  may  be  con- 
tinued, or  the  following  may  be  employed : 

B.  Morph.  sulphat.,  g^.  j. 
Syr.  ipecacuanha,  ^J. 
Syr.  bal.  tolut,  ,^iij.     Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  three  hours  to  a  child  of  five  years. 

The  remarks  made  in  reference  to  the  use  of  quinia  in  the  treatment  of 
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bronchitis  apply  with  still  more  force  to  its  use  in  both  the  catarrhal  and 
croupous  forms  of  pneumonia.  In  secondary  pneumonitus  and  primary 
occurring  in  feeble  children  this  agent  is  in  many  instances  preferable  to 
any  other  medicine  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  temperature  and  pulse, 
since  it  produces  this  result  without  depression.  It  may  be  administered 
in  these  cases  from  the  first  day,  and  its  use  may  be  continued  longer  than 
would  be  safe  for  aconite  or  veratrum  viride. 

When  the  inflammation  begins  to  abate  there  is  usually  progressive 
improvement.  Many  now  recover  with  simple  mucilaginous  drinks  or 
mild  expectorants  for  the  accompanying  bronchitis,  as  syrup  of  ipecacu- 
anha or  squills  in  small  doses.  Others  require  more  sustaining  measures, 
and  for  such  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  preferable  with,  perhaps,  quinia. 
In  all  severe  pneumonias  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  sustain  the 
vital  powers,  even  from  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  error  in  the  therapeutic  management  of 
children  with  this  malady  has  been  the  employment  of  medicines  which 
reduced  the  strength  when  gentler  measures  or  those  of  a  sustaining  nature 
were  required.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  required  sooner  or  later  in  most 
cases ;  at  an  early  period  in  feeble  children  and  in  secondary  forms  of  the 
inflammation.  Infants  may  take  two  or  three  drops  of  Bourbon  whisky 
or  brandy  for  each  month  of  their  age  every  two  or  three  hours.  The 
diet  should  be  nutritious,  consisting  of  milk,  animal  broths,  and  the  like, 
unless  during  the  first  three  or  four  days  in  robust  children. 

The  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  as  an  important  part  of  the  treatment 
of  croupous  pneumonitis  in  its  first  stages.  A  small  dose  of  castor  oil, 
Rochelle  salts,  or  citrate  of  magnesia  should  be  given  if  there  is  any  ten- 
dency to  constipation,  and  repeated  from  time  to  time  if  required.  A 
saline  aperient  by  its  derivative  and  refrigerant  effect  in  some  cases  obvi- 
ates the  necessity  of  employing  cardiac  sedatives. 

Local  treatment  is  required  in  all  cases ;  counter-irritation  should  be 
produced  as  soon  as  possible  over  the  inflamed  lobe,  by  mustard,  iodine, 
or  some  stimulating  liniment,  and,  except  at  the  time  of  this  application, 
the  chest  should  be  constantly  covered  with  an  emollient  poultice,  or  with 
a  cloth  wrung  out  of  warm  water  and  covered  with  oil-silk.  I  prefer, 
however,  the  constant  application,  under  the  oil-silk,  of  the^  following 
poultice,  made  large  but  thin  as  the  cover  of  a  book,  and  therefore  light : 

B<  Pulv.  flinapis.,  §88. 

Pulv.  semin.  lini,  Jviij.     Misce. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  vesication  is  not  required.  If  the  inflam- 
mation is  extensive,  and  the  symptoms  urgent,  it  is  occasionally  advisable 
to  blister,  and  the  cantharidal  collodion  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
A  safe,  almost  painless,  and  at  the  same  time  efficient,  mode  of  applying 
this  is  in  spots  as  large  as  a  ten-cent  piece,  half  a  dozen,  more  or  fewer 
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according  ta  the  extent  of  ihe  inflammation^  the  skin  of  course  remaining 
sound  between  them.  This  mode  of  application  obviates  the  danger  of 
producing  a  troublesome  sore,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  children  irom 
the  ordinary  mode  of  vesication. 

In  <hee9y  pneumonitis,  which  is  alwajs  accompanied  by  ansemia,  and 
great  reduction  of  the  vital  powen*,  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  citrate  of 
iron  and  ammonia  equal  parts,  or  cod-liver  oil  administered  three  times 
daily  with  two  drops  or  more  of  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  will  be  found  use- 
ful, as  is  also  quinine  with  iron.  The  patiento  require  the  most  nutritious 
diet  and  alcoholic  stimulants.  In  the  local  treatment  of  this  form  of  in- 
flammation vesication,  even  so  mild  as  that  by  cantbaridal  collodion,  should 
be  avoided. 


CHAPTER   VIL 

PLEURITIS. 

Pleuritis  occurs  in  children,  as  in  adults,  both  as  a  primary  and 
secondary  disease.  Secondary  pleuritis,  or  pleuritis  occurring  during  the 
course  of  other  diseases,  and  due  to  those  diseases,  b  common  in  infancy 
and  childhood,  as  it  is  at  other  ages.  Idiopathic  pleuritis  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  very  rare  in  children  under  the  age  of  five  years,  though 
not  infrequent  in  those  above  that  age.  But  greater  precision  in  the  ex- 
amination of  cases,  more  accurate  means  of  diagnosis,  more  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  diseases,  and  more  frequent  autopsies  have  enabled  the  pro- 
fession of  the  present  time  to  correct  this  as  well  as  many  other  errors, 
and  we  now  know  that  primary  pleuritis  is  not  very  infrequent  in  young 
children,  even  in  infants.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  cases  of  this 
malady  in  young  children  have  been,  and  even  now  are  mistaken  by  good 
practitioners  for  other  diseases,  especially  for  pneumonitb,  or  if  the  disease 
is  to  a  certain  extent  latent,  have  been  mistaken  for  remittent  or  malarious 
fever,  or  the  fever  due  to  dentition  or  intestinal  irritation.  I  have  records 
of  several  cases  occurring  both  in  family  and  hospital  practice,  in  which 
young  children  perished  with  a  wrong  diagnosis  or  without  a  diagnosis, 
when  the  post-mortem  examination  revealed  a  pleuritis  often  of  long  stand- 
ing. Thus,  in  one  case  of  fatal  empyema  commencing  at  the  age  of  six 
months  and  continuing  several  months,  chronic  pneumonitis  had  been 
diagnosticated  by  a  physician  well  known  to  be  thorough  in  hb  examina* 
tions  and  usually  accurate.  In  another  case,  which  proved  fatal  at  about 
the  age  of  one  year,  the  child,  who  lived  in  a  malarious  locality,  had  been 
for  weeks  under  treatment  for  supposed  malarious  disease,  but  in  thb  case 
diagnosis  was  easy  with  a  proper  examination,  for  at  my  first  visit,  which 
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was  when  the  child  was  dying  there  was  decided  dulness  on  percussion 
over  the  posterior  portion  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest.  In  this  case  the 
right  lung  was  adherent  to  the  ribs  anteriorly  and  laterally,  while  pos- 
teriorly it  was  separated  by  pus  which  crowded  forward  this  organ  so 
that  its  posterior  surface  was  concave. 

The  following  statistics  probably  show  about  the  average  frequency  of 
primary  pleuritis  in  young  children.  Of  404  children  under  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  whom  I  treated  in  private  practice  during  the  months  im- 
mediately preceding  May,  1874,  two  under  the  age  of  three  years  had 
primary  pleuritis,  and  three  others  under  the  same  age  had  pleuritis  as 
the  main  disease  apparently,  but  from  the  physical  signs  it  was  believed 
that  there  was  also  inflammation  of  a  small  portion  of  the  lung  in  each 
case.  One  of  the  children  having  uncomplicated  primary  pleuritis  was  a 
girl  aged  two  and  a  half  years,  whose  previous  health  had  been  good.  On 
April  2d,  she  was  suddenly  taken  sick  with  active  febrile  movement  Her 
pulse  was  about  180  per  minute,  counted  with  difficulty  on  account  of  the 
fretfulness,  and  the  respiration  was  88,  and  accompanied  by  an  expiratory 
moan.  At  first  no  marked  physical  signs  were  observed  in  the  chest,  but 
within  a  few  days  a  distinct  clicking  pleuritic  sound  was  observed  in  the 
left  infra-scapular  region,  and  later  still  a  creaking  sound  in  the  same 
place,  during  respiration.  No  perceptible  difference  was  observed  in  the 
percussion-sound  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  chest.  The  febrile  movement 
contipued  nearly  a  month  when  it  gradually  abated,  and  the  health  of  the 
patient  was  fully  restored.  The  temperature  on  five  of  the  six  days,  from 
April  18th  to  24th,  was  102°,  103°,  100^°,  99^°,  and  102°,  and  the  pulse 
on  two  of  these  days  was  recorded  at  136  and  140.  This  child  was  ex- 
amined by  one  of  the  most  accurate  auscultators  in  New  York,  who  believed 
that  there  was  almost  no  exudation  of  serum  in  the  chest  but  an  exudation 
of  fibrin  of  little  thickness.  The  second  case  was  an  infant  aged  eighteen 
months,  who  for  six  weeks  had  had  an  expiratory  moan  with  febrile  move- 
ment. The  parents  stated  that  his  general  health  previously  to  his  present 
sickness  had  been  good,  but  the  family  were  destitute,  and  his  system  had 
probably  been  in  a  more  or  less  cachectic  state  from  bad  regimen.  This 
child  when  first  visited  was  feeble  and  wasted,  as  if  from  tubercular  dis- 
ease. The  percussion-sound  was  flat  over  the  lower  half  of  the  right  side 
of  the  chest.  A  few  drops  of  pus  were  withdrawn  from  the  pleural  cavity 
by  the  hypodermic  syringe  introduced  a  little  below  the  angle  of  the 
scapula,  and  then  the  diagnosis  being  established,  i'lij  to  Jiv  of  very  thick 
pus  were  removed  by  the  aspirator  when  it  ceased  to  flow.  The  respira- 
tion afterwards  was  less  painful  and  the  child  slowly  but  progressively 
convalesced.  There  was  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  case  no  appreciable 
bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  no  difference  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  two  sides. 

In  hospital  and  dispensary  practice  the  proportion  of  cases  of  primary 
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pleurisies  is  in  my  opinion  somewhat  larger  than  in  private  practice,  since 
the  cachexia  so  common  in  children  in  these  institutions  is,  as  we  will  see, 
one  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  this  form  of  inflammation.  The  frequency 
of  secondary  pleurisy  varies  in  diflferent  years  or  seasons,  according  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  maladies  on  which  it  depends.  Thus  during  extensive 
epidemics  of  scarlet  fever,  pleuritis  is  more  frequent  than  at  other  times. 

Cause. — ^The  ordinary  cause  of  primary  pleuritis  is  the  same  as  that  of 
most  other  primary  inflammations,  to  wit,  the  impression  of  cold.  This 
malady  is,  therefore,  most  common  in  the  cool  months,  and  in  times  of 
changeable  temperature.  Feebleness  of  constitution  is  an  acknowledged 
predisposing  cause  in  children.  Therefore,  children  whose  blood  is  im- 
poverished by  anti-hygienic  influences  to  which  they  are  exposed,  or  by 
previous  disease,  are  more  liable  to  pleuritis  than  those  who  possess  a  sound 
constitution.  Hence  the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  occur  among 
foundlings  and  the  children  of  the  city  poor,  than  among  those  who  are 
well  nourished,  and  live  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

It  is  probably  due  to  both  the  causes  now  mentioned,  namely,  careless 
exposure  by  nurses  to  cold  or  to  currents  of  air  on  the  one  hand,  and 
cachexia  on  the  other,  that  pleuritis  is  common  in  newborn  infants  in 
foundling  asylums.  Cases  like  the  following  are  not  infrequent.  In  1867 
I  made  the  post-mortem  examination  of  a  foundling  who  died  in  the  New 
York  Infant  Asylum.  Its  age  was  about  one  month.  A  small  amount 
of  pus,  not  more  than  one  drachm,  was  found  in  one  pleural  cavit]^,  and 
less  than  this  quantity  in  the  other.  On  both  sides  there  was  nearly  gen- 
eral injection  of  costal  and  pulmonary  pleura,  but  with  little  or  no  sero- 
fibrinous exudation.  There  was  also  pus  at  the  root  of  each  lung,  extending 
somewhat  over  the  lung,  but  under  the  pleura.  The  fact  of  a  double  pleu- 
ritis without  pulmonary  disease  Indicated  a  constitutional  cause,  but  there 
was  no  apparent  cause  of  this  nature,  apart  from  the  impoverishment  of 
the  bloo^i. 

Billard,  whose  observations  were  made  among  foundlings  in  the  Hospice 
des  Enfants  Trouves,  says  :  "  Pleurisy  is  more  common  among  young  in- 
fants than  is  generally  supposed  ;  it  often  appears  without  the  lungs  par- 
ticipating in  the  inflammation.  I  have  seen  several  infants  die  immediately 
after  birth  from  this  affection."  He  relates  two  cases  of  double  idiopathic 
pleuritis  ending  fatally  at  the  ages  of  two  and  ten  days.  {Diseases  of  In- 
fantSy  page  419.)  Mignot,  whose  observations  were  made  in  the  same  in- 
stitution, also  records  ten  pleurisies,  five  of  which  were  idiopathic,  in  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  necropsies  of  newborn  infants.  (Maladies  pendant 
la  Premier  Age,^ 

The  chief  causes  of  secondary  pleuritis  are  tubercles,  pneumonitis,  scarlet 
fever,  and  the  entrance  of  some  morbid  product  as  pus  into  the  pleural 
cavity.  Tubercles  situated  under  the  pleura  are,  as  is  well  known,  a  com- 
mon cause  of  this  inflammation  at  any  age,  but  pleuritis  is  less  frequent  in 
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the  tuberculosis  of  children  than  of  adults.  This  difference  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  tubercles  in  children,  especially  in  young  children,  are  ordinarily 
small,  and  disseminated  in  various  organs  through  the  system,  so  as  to  pro- 
'  duce  comparatively  little  inflammation  and  destruction  of  the  contiguous 
tissues  before  the  fatal  ending. 

A  similar  difference  exists  in  regard  to  the  frequency  of  pleuritis  as  a  re- 
sult of  pneumonitis  in  the  two  periods.  Croupous  pneumonia,  which  is  the 
common  form  of  pulmonary  inflammation  in  adults,  ordinarily  involves 
the  pleura,  as  is  well  known.  On  the  other  hand,  catarrhal  pneumonia, 
which  is  the  form  of  inflammation  common  in  childhood,  commonly  occurs 
without  exciting  a  pleuritis. 

One  of  the  exan thematic  fevers,  namely,  scarlatina,  not  infrequently  also 
produces  pleuritis,  occurring  either  as  a  complication  or  sequel.  This  re- 
sult appears  to  be  sometimes  due  to  the  altered  state  of  the  blood  resulting 
from  the  presence  of  the  scarlatinous  virus.  In  other  instances  it  is  prob- 
ably the  result  of  the  retained  urea  consequent  on  scarlatinous  nephritis, 
for  pleuritis  is  a  common  complication  of  Bright's  disease. 

In  young  children  pleuritb  is  sometimes  due  to  the  discharge  into  the 
pleural  cavity  of  some  morbid  product,  as  pus,  softened  tubercle,  or  decom- 
posed lung-tissue,  which  from  its  very  irritating  effect  produces  a  fatal  in- 
flammation. I  have  preserved  -the  records  of  several  such  cases,  which  I 
have  observed. 

A  jretropharyngeal  abscess,  descending  behind  the  oesophagus,  has  been 
known  to  cause  fatal  pleuritis  by  bursting  into  the  pleural  cavity.  A  sup- 
purated bronchial  gland  or  abscess  in  the  walls  of  the  chest  occasionally 
produces  the  same  result.  In  January,  186 1, 1  presented  to  the  New  York 
Pathological  Society  the  lungs  of  an  infant,  with  the  following  history : 
R.,  aged  9  months,  of  strumous  parentage,  and  whose  only  sister  had  suf- 
fered severely  from  strumous  ophthalmia  and  periostitis,  was  taken  sick 
about  December  19th,  1863,  with  febrile  movement,  attended  by  restless- 
ness, but  apparently  without  any  serious  indisposition.  On  the  22d,  the 
mother  called  my  attention  to  a  prominence  just  below  the  right  clavicle. 
This  proved  to  be  an  abscess.  A  poultice  was  applied,  in  the  expectation 
that  it  would  discharge  externally.  On  the  24th  of  December,  however, 
the  prominence  subsided,  and  immediately  the  symptoms  were  greatly  ag- 
gravated. The  pulse  rose  to  160  per  minute,  the  respiration  to  60  or  80, 
and  expiration  was  accompanied  by  a  moan,  so  common  in  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura  or  lung.  Within  a  day  or  two  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  tumor,  and  the  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms,  dulness  on  per- 
cussion was  observed  on  this  side,  and  this  increased  till  there  was  perfect 
flatness.  The  right  pleural  cavity  had  evidently  filled  with  liquid,  the 
acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration  continued,  the  patient  grew  more  and 
more  feeble,  and  death  occurred  December  31st. 

At  the  autopsy,  on  dissecting  away  the  integument  from  the  right  side 
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of  the  chest,  an  abscess  was  opened,  containing  nearly  an  ounce  of  pus, 
located  at  the  point  where  the  tumor  had  been  observed.  There  was  a 
small  round  opening  from  this  abscess  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
so  that,  on  depressing  the  ribs,  liquid  escaped  from  the  cavity.  On  re- 
moving the  sternum,  the  liquid  was  found  to  consist  mainly  of  serum  with 
lymph,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  was  considerable  pus.  I  have  met 
one  other  case,  apparently  almost  identical  with  this,  the  infant  being  seven 
months  old,  but  I  did  not  attend  it  in  the  latter  part  of  its  sickness.  The 
abscess  in  the  case  which  I  have  detailed  was  obviously  strumous,  prob- 
ably occurring  from  glandular  inflammation.  This  mode  of  production 
of  pleuritis,  namely,  by  the  discharge  of  an  abscess  located  in  the  thoracic 
walls,  is  no  doubt  rare.  It  was  so  considered  by  the  members  of  the  Path- 
ological Society. 

We  occasionally  meet  cases,  especially  in  foundling  asylums,  which  have 
a  different  origin.  An  indolent  pneumonitis  occurs  over  a  circumscribed 
area  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  lung,  whether  it  results  from  hypostasis, 
or  from  exposure  to  cold.  A  minute  abscess,  often  not  larger  than  a  pin's 
head,  or  a  small  shot,  occurs  in  the  inflamed  part.  Perhaps  this  abscess 
is  located  in  a  bronchiole,  and  it  may  results  from  the  muco-pus,  which 
has  collected  in  this  tube,  and  was  not  expectorated  on  account  of  the  low 
vitality  and  feeble  functional  activity  of  the  tissues.  The  pus  approaching 
the  pleural  surface,  produces  circumscribed  pleuritis  at  that  point,  or  open- 
ing into  the  pleural  cavity,  gives  rise  to  general  pleuritis.  Oflen  several 
of  these  abscesses  are  observed  in  the  inflamed  parenchyma.  The  follow- 
ing are  cases  in  point : 

Case  1— I.  M ,  male  infant,  was  admitted  into  the  Nursery,  and 

Child's  Hospital,  May  19th,  1859,  at  the  age  of  two  months.  He  was  very 
delicate  at  the  time  of  admission,  and  had  slight  bronchitis,  but,  being 

5 laced  with  a  wet-nurse,  he  gradually  improved.  About  the  middle  of 
uly,  attacks  of  diarrhcea  occurred,  each  lasting  from  one  to  two  days,  and 
from  this  time  his  health  declined.  Furuncular  eruptionM  appeared  on  the 
head  and  neck,  and,  though  sustaining  measures  were  employed  with  medi- 
cines to  control  the  diarrhoea,  there  was  progressively  more  emaciation 
and  feebleness. 

The  records  on  August  1st  state,  "Continues  to  fail,  apparently  from  the 
attacks  of  diarrhcea ;  the  furuncular  eruption  continues. '  On  3d  of  Au- 
gust, he  died  suddenly  of  apnoea,  though  there  has  been  no  symptoms  to 
direct  attention  to  the  chest.  Possibly  he  ha<j[  a  slight  cough,  which  had 
escaped  detection. 

Autopsy  eight  hours  after  death, — Stomach  and  jejunum  healthy ;  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  and  the  entire  colon  vascu- 
lar, and  that  of  the  colon  considerably  thickened ;  mesenteric  glands  en- 
larged, and  of  a  lighter  color  than  in  health ;  right  lung  compressed  by  a 
sero-fibrinous  exudation,  so  as  to  occupy  a  small  space,  though  the  amount 
of  liquid  was  not  more  than  two  ounces ;  nearly  the  entire  pleura,  visceral 
and  parietal,  on  this  side,  was  covered  with  a  flbrinous  deposit  of  a  creamy 
appearance.    Some  of  this  had  settled  in  the  depending  portion  of  the 
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cavity.  This  lung  could  be  inflated,  except  a  little  of  the  lower  lobe, 
which  was  hepatized. 

On  the  left  side,  the  lung  also  occupied  a  very  small  space,  being  col- 
lapsed ;  the  upper  lobe  could  be  readily  inflated,  when  it  had  the  elasticity 
of  healthy  lung ;  the  lower  lobe  had  a  healthy  appearance,  and  could  be 
inflated,  except  a  portion  in  the  posterior  aspect,  measuring,  perhaps,  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  this  was  partially  coated  with  lymph,  and  was  found  to 
contain  two  small  abscesses,  one  closed,  the  other  opening  externally  on 
the  surface  of  the  lung  and  internally  into  a  bronchial  tube.  On  attempt- 
ing inflation,  the  air  passed  directly  through  this  opening.  The  closed 
abscess  contained  from  one-third  to  half  a  drachm  of  pus-corpuscles,  and 
disintegrated  lung-tissue,  as  shown  by  the  microscope.  The  child  was 
much  emaciated. 

Case  2. — M.  I ,  female,  was  admitted  into  the  Child's  Hospital, 

October  7th,  1859,  at  the  age  of  about  four  months ;  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion was  somewhat  wasted  with  diarrhoea ;  her  health  improved  partially, 
but  she  remained  feeble,  and  was  at  times  much  troubled  with  meteorism, 
which  occasioned  pain. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  great  dyspnoea, 
which  terminated  fatally  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Previously  to 
the  dyspnoea,  no  cough  had  been  noticed,  or  other  symptoms  referable  to 
the  chest.  ^ 

Autopsy, — Body  considerably  emaciated ;  left  lung  healthy,  with  the 
exception  of  slight  hypostatic  congestion  ;  right  lung  adherent  to  the  dia- 
phragm, and  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  costal  pleura,  by  fibrinous  exu- 
dation ;  this  lung  was  somewhat  compressed  and  noncrepitant ;  the  upper 
lobe  floated  in  water ;  the  middle  and  lower  sank  and  could  not  be  inflated, 
or  but  slightly ;  thb  portion  of  the  lung  contained  a  few  small  abscesses, 
filled  with  purulent  matter,  each  holding  scarcely  more  than  one  drop; 
two  of  these  seemed  to  have  discharged  into  the  pleural  cavity,  as  the  air 
passed  through  them  in  attempting  to  inflate,  but  possibly  they  may  have 
been  opened  in  separating  the  adhesions  which  united  the  two  pleural  sur- 
faces at  this  point ;  two  or  three  ounces  of  fluid  were  contamed  in  the 
pleural  cavity,  consisting,  in  addition  to  serum,  of  fibrinous  flocculi,  epi- 
thelial cells  from  the  pleura,  pus-cells,  and  compound  granular  cells;  the 
lower  portion  of  this  fluid,  on  standipg,  contained  so  much  pus  that  it  pre- 
sented the  characteristic  gelatinous  appearance  on  the  addition  of  liquor 
potassse;  the  other  organs  generally  were  normal  in  appearance,  but  the 
liver  was  somewhat  congested,  and  there  was  also  decided  hyperemia  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  near  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  and  in  the 
descending  portion. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  first  appreciable  structural  change 
which  occurs  in  pleuritis  is  engorgement  of  the  vessels  lying  underneath 
the  pleura.  There  can  be  seen,  if  an  opportunity  is  presented,  as  in  the 
case  detailed  above,  a  network  of  engorged  capillaries.  Immediately  ex- 
udation commences  into  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  capillaries, 
the  pleura  becomes  dry  and  lustreless,  and  loses  its  epithelial  covering,  and 
soon  the  liquor  sanguinis  begins  to  exude  through  it.  The  amount  of 
serum  and  fibrin  which  escapes  into  the  pleural  cavity  varies  greatly  in 
different  cases,  as  does  their  relative  proportion. 
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Id  pleuritis  due  to  the  irritation  of  tubercles,  or  to  extension  of  inflam- 
mation from  an  inflamed  lung  to  the  pleura  which  covers  it,  the  amount 
of  liquid  exudation  is  ordinarily  small,  and  occasionally  almost  entirely 
absent,  so  that  the  visceral  and  costal  surfaces  remain  in  contact.  In  other 
cases,  namely,  when  the  pleuritis  is  idiopathic,  or  due  to  uraemia,  or  to  a 
foreign  substance  in  the  pleural  cavity,  the  liquid  efiusion  is  considerable, 
producing  more  or  les^  compression  of  the  lung.  There  are,  however,  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  statement.  In  idiopathic  pleuritis  the  exudation 
may  consist  almost  entirely  of  flbrin,  and  be  scanty,  as  in  the  case  related 
above.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  a  considerable  exudation  of  serum 
with  fibrin  and  pus  in  tubercular  pleuritis,  so  as  to  compress  considerably 
the  lung. 

If  the  lung  is  not  too  firmly  attached  by  the  fibrin  to  the  walls  of  the 
chest,  the  liquid  which  is  exuded  presses  it  inward  towards  its  root  or  its 
point  of  attachment  to  the  mediastinum.  If  the  quantity  of  liquid  is  large 
the  compression  may  totally  exclude  air  from  the  lung,  and  it  becomes 
like  a  fleshy  mass,  or  is  camtfied. 

Ordinarily  the  fibrin  forms  a  layer  over  the  inflamed  pleura,  at  first  soft 
and  readily  detached,  but  gradually  becoming  firmer,  and  shreds  or  floc- 
culi  of  fibrin,  becoming  separated,  float  in  the  exuded  serum.  When  the 
inflammation  has  continued  a  short  time,  granulations  appear  on  the  in- 
flamed surface,  receiving  their  supply  of  blood  from  the  subpleural  capil- 
laries, which  have  been  prolonged.  These  granulations,  when  the  serum 
is  absorbed,  uniting  with  those  on  the  opposite  side,  form  permanent  ad- 
hesions. 

Pleuritis,  except  when  due  to  a  local  cause  seated  beneath  the  pleura,  as 
tubercle  or  pneumonitis,  extends  rapidly,  soon  becoming  general. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  empyema  occurs.  The  proportion  of 
pleurisies  in  feeble  and  ill-conditioned  infants  which  are  or  which  become 
suppurative  is  very  large.  Hence  empyema,  as  I  have  often  noticed,  is 
not  infrequent  in  the  institutions  of  this  city  where  such  infants  are  treated. 
Secondary  pleuritis  is  more  apt  to  be  suppurative  than  is  the  primary  in- 
flammation. The  pleuritis  complicating  or  following  scarlatina  is  usually 
so,  being  therefore  often  more  dangerous  than  the  primary  disease. 

Pleuritis  has,  for  convenience  of  description,  been  divided  into  three 
stages :  the  first,  extending  from  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation 
to  the  time  when  there  is  an  appreciable  amount  of  exudation;  the  second, 
from  the  time  that  the  exudation  is  appreciable  to  the  commencement  of 
absorption ;  the  third  stage  is  that  of  absorption  or  convalescence.  Absorpn 
tion  commences  when  the  inflammation  abates,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  fluid  disappears  varies  greatly  in  diflerent  cases.  As  absorption  occurs, 
the  compressed  lung  gradually  expands  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  fluid. 
Sometimes  absorption  occurs  more  rapidly  than  the  expansion,  so  that  there 
is  depression  for  a  time  of  the  thorax  on  the  afiected  side,  which  gradually 
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disappears.  The  serum  is  first  absorbed,  and  then  the  fibrin,  undergoing 
fatty  degeneration  and  liquefaction,  is  also  absorbed.  Occasionally  por- 
tions of  the  fibrin  instead  of  being  absorbed  undergo  calcification,  afler 
which  there  is  no  farther  change.  Commonly,  as  the  serum  is  removed 
the  two  pleural  surfaces  become  permanently  adherent,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  and  the  lobes  are  likewise  united  to  each  other. 

In  rare  instances,  in  which  there  is  a  large  amount  of  serous  exudation, 
producing  complete  carnification  of  the  lung,  and  absorption  is  slow,  infla- 
tion never  occurs,  and  the  ribs  of  the  affected  side  are  permanently  de- 
pressed. Respiration  henceforth  is  performed  entirely  by  the  other  lung, 
which  increases  somewhat  in  volume  by  hypertrophy  of  the  air-cells.  The 
compressed  lung  remains  noncrepitant  and  firm,  and  its  color  somewhat 
lighter  than  the  natural  hue,  from  defective  supply  of  blood  and  granular 
change  in  its  anatomical  elements. 

In  empyema,  the  patient  cannot  recover  by  absorption  of  the  pus  unless 
its  quantity  is  small.  If  the  quantity  is  small  or  moderate  the  liquor 
puris  is  first  absorbed,  and  the  pus-cells,  becoming  fatty  and  then  liquefy- 
ing, may  also  be  absorbed  and  the  patient  recover.  Indeed,  in  all  cases  of 
pleuritis,  pus-cells  may  be  detected  in  the  exudation  by  the  microscope. 
But  if  the  pus  predominates,  or  is  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  apparent  to 
the  naked  eye,  recovery  is  slow  and  uncertain,  and  usually  impossible  by 
absorption.  Empyema  is,  therefore,  except  when  relieved  by  paracentesis, 
commonly  a  lingering  dbease,  attended  by  many  of  the  symptoms  of  tuber- 
culosis. Spontaneous  cure  occasionally  occurs  by  discharge  of  pus  into  a 
bronchial  tube,  or  externally  through  the  walls  of  the  chest.  I  have  wit- 
nessed both  these  modes  of  termination.  In  certain  instances,  pleuritis  on 
the  lefl  side  becomes  complicated  with  pericarditis,  and,  more  rarely,  pleu- 
ritis in  the  lower  part  of  the  right  pleural  cavity  with  perihepatitis,  the 
inflammation  extending  in  the  one  case  through  the  pericardium,  in  the 
other  through  the  diaphragm.  I  have  met  four  cases  of  the  former  com- 
plication, and  one  of  the  latter  in  infants. 

Symptoms. — ^The  commencement  of  pleuritis  is,  in  most  instances,  ab- 
rupt. Sometimes  we  observe  a  rigor  or  chilliness  as  the  initial  symptom, 
but  this  is  in  many  cases  not  observed.  An  active  febrile  movement  is 
suddenly  developed,  attended  by  headache,  and  perhaps  vomiting.  Some- 
times the  child  screams  violently  at  short  intervals,  as  if  from  enteralgia 
or  other  severe  pain.  There  is,  usually,  at  this  early  stage,  little  or  no 
cough)  or  other  symptom  characteristic  of  disease  located  in  the  chest. 
The  symptoms  of  pleuritis  obviously  vary  considerably  in  diflTerent  cases, 
according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  other  diseases,  the  age  and  robust- 
ness of  the  patient,  and  the  extent  of  the  inflammation. 

In  acute  primary  pleuritis  the  pulse  rises  to  130  or  140  beats  per  minute, 
and  in  young  children  it  is  often  more  frequent,  numbering  160  or  180, 
The  frequency  of  the  respiration  is  increased  in  a  corresponding  degree, 
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and  is  accompanied  by  the  expiratory  moan.  The  temperature  is  probably 
at  102°  or  103°.  The  face  is  more  or  less  flushed  and  indicative  of  suflfer- 
ing.  The  child,  if  old  enough  to  speak,  complains  of  a  stitchlike  pain  in 
the  chest,  which  is  most  intense  on  inspiration  and  in  coughing.  Occa- 
sionally we  can  detect  tenderness  on  pressing  or  percussing  over  the  affected 
side.  Sometimes  the  patient  refers  the  pain  to  the  epigastric  region,  on 
account  of  the  distribution  of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  intercostal  nerves 
in  this  region.  He  assumes  a  certain  position,  as  the  erect,  semi-recum- 
bent, or  the  recumbent  on  one  side,  in  which  there  is  comparative  ease  of 
respiration,  and  his  suffering  is  less.  If  disturbed  or  removed  from  this 
position  he  is  fretful,  his  cough  is  more  frequent,  and  the  respiration  is 
more  painful.  The  cough  is  short,  dry,  or  hacking,  unless  bronchitis 
coexist,  in  which  case  there  is  more  or  less  expectoration.  At  the  same 
time  those  symptoms  are  present  which  are  common  in  all  inflammatory 
afl*ections,  such  as  anorexia  and  thirst. 

After  some  days  the  symptoms  partially  abate.  The  pulse  and  respira- 
tion are  less  frequent,  though  still  accelerated,  and  the  latter  is  less  painful. 
Convalescence  is  more  protracted  in  pleuritis  than  in  ordinary  pneumonitis. 
Several  weeks  frequently  elapse  before  the  liquid  is  fully  absorbed,  during 
which  time  there  b  apt  to  be  more  or  less  acceleration  of  pulse  and  eleva- 
tion of  temperature.  Certain  writers  state  a  much  shorter  duration  of  the 
febrile  movement,  but  in  the  cases  which  I  have  observed,  which  seemed 
to  be  most  nearly  typical,  I  think  that  the  temperature  did  not  fall  to  the 
normal  standard  before  the  close  of  the  third  week,  or  even  later.  The 
appetite  and  strength  return  gradually. 

The  symptoms  of  pleuritis,  though  commonly  so  pronounced  as  to  direct 
attention  at  once  to  the  chest  as  the  seat  of  the  disease,  have  in  other 
instances  such  mildness  that  the  location  of  the  inflammation  in  the  thorax 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  examination  of  symptoms  and  physical 
signs.  There  is,  indeed,  every  gradation  between  severe  and  conspicuous 
symptoms,  such  as  I  have  described,  and  latency. 

Both  primary  and  secondary  pleurisies  may  be  latent,  latency  being 
more  frequent  in  infancy  than  childhood.  The  following  is  a  not  unusual 
example :  A  feeble  infant,  aged  five  months  and  twenty-eight  days,  died 
suddenly  at  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  in  December,  1870.  The 
attention  of  the  resident  physician  had  not  been  called  to  it,  as  it  was  not 
supposed  to  be  sick,  although  its  general  condition  was  bad,  and  the  nurse 
who  had  charge  of  the  ward  stated  that  it  had  presented  no  symptom  of 
disease,  unless  possibly  a  slight  cough  during  the  last  three  or  four  days. 
Percussion  over  the  right  side  of  the  chest  of  the  corpse  gave  a  flat  reso- 
nance, and  the  right  lung  was  found  at  the  autopsy  carnified,  and  covered 
with  a  loose,  fibrinous  layer,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick  in  places,  with 
but  a  scanty  exudation  of  serum. 

In  empyema  the  symptoms  may  not  differ  materially  at  first  from  those 
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in  the  ordinary  form  of  pleuritis,  but  absorption  occurs  of  only  a  portion 
of  the  liquor  puris.  The  pus  produces  the  ordinary  effects  of  purulent 
collections  in  the  system,  namely,  loss  of  appetite,  hectic  fever,  emaciation, 
loss  of  strength.  No  improvement  occurs  except  by  discharge  of  pus, 
either  by  thoracentesis  or  through  an  ulcerative  opening,  after  which  the 
child  usually  slowly,  but  progressively,  recovers.  In  fatal  cases  of  em- 
pyema the  vital  powers  gradually  yield,  the  pujse  becomes  more  frequent 
and  feeble,  the  face  and  limbs  pallid  and  cool,  and  death  occurs  from 
asthenia. 

Physical  Signs. — Skilful  auscultators  disagree,  or  are  in  doubt,  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  certain  of  the  abnormal  sounds  heard  in  the  chest 
in  cases  of  pleurisy.  And  this  disagreement  or  uncertainty  is  greater  in 
the  examination  of  children  than  of  adults ;  for  in  children,  especially 
infants,  many  of  the  physical  signs  present  peculiarities,  so  that  they  are 
less  readily  recognized  or  identified  than  in  those  who  are  older.  Still,  it 
is  seldom  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis  by  means  of  the  physical 
signs  even  in  the  youngest  child. 

Auscultation. — In  the  very  commencement  of  the  inflammation  aus- 
cultation affords  but  little  information.  Probably  we  only  notice  that 
change  in  the  vesicular  respiration  which  necessarily  results  from  the  hur- 
ried breathing.  A  little  later  we  observe  (but  this  is  only  noticed  in  cer- 
tain cases,  or  when  the  visit  is  made  at  the  proper  moment),  a  dry  rubbing 
sound  at  the  seat  of  inflammation,  which  may  be  imitated  by  pushing  the 
finger  firmly  across  the  dry  palm  of  the  hand.  As  the  surface  of  the  pleura 
becomes  moistened  by  exudation  this  sound  disappears.  Next  we  observe, 
and  this,  too,  only  in  certain  cases,  a  moist  friction-sound,  heard  near  the 
surface  of  the  chest.  It  may  resemble  closely  the  crepitant  nlle,  for  which 
it  is  sometimes  mistaken,  being  a  succession  of  fine  friction-sounds.  In 
other  cases  only  one  or  two  of  these  sounds  are  observed  in  each  respira- 
tion, and  they  are  well  described  by  the  term  clicking.  This  crepitant,  or 
clicking  sound,  may  be  heard  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time 
during  which  the  pleuritis  continues,  provided  that  there  is  but  little  liquid 
exudation,  and  the  surfaces  roughened  by  moist  fibrin  remainjn  contact. 
In  other  cases  it  is  only  heard  for  a  brief  period,  disappearing  when  the 
contact  of  the  surfaces  is  prevented  by  the  liquid.  After  absorption  of  the 
liquid  this  sound  may  reappear,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  heard  only  in  the 
third  stage. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  explanation  which  Trousseau  gives  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  sound  differs  from  that  which  is  commonly  accepted. 
"  This  sound,"  says  he,  "  which  is  met  with  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of 
pleurisy  is,  in  fact,  a  crepitant  r&le,  and  I  have  called  it  the  crepitant  rdle 
of  pleurisy.  My  interpretation  of  it  is  very  simple.  Just  as  we  never 
have  erysipelas  without  engorgement  of  the  cellular  tissue,  there  cannot  be 
erysipelas  of  the  pleura  or  pleurisy,  without  an  irritative  engorgement  of 
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the  subpleural  cellular  tissue,  or  of  the  peripheric  pulmonary  parenchyma. 
This  fluxion  naturally  carries  with  it  into  the  pulmonary  vesicles  a  serous 
exudation  analogous  to  that  of  pulmonary  oedema.  We  also  meet  with  a 
fine  subcrepitant  rile,  which  is  very  often  heard  quite  at  the  beginning  of 
the  pleurisy,  and  which  likewise  nearly  always  continues  for  some  weeks, 
when  the  fluid  being  absorbed,  there  only  remains  subinflammatory  oedema 
of  the  more  superficial  pacts  of  the  lungs."  Perhaps  this  explanation  may 
apply  to  certain  cases,  but  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  clicking  sound  to  which  I  have  alluded,  since  it  is  superficial  .and  does 
not  commonly  disappear  after  coughing,  is  pleuritic. 

When  the  second  stage  commences  and  the  pleural  cavity  contains 
more  or  less  liquid,  the  lung,  unless  adherent  to  the  ribs,  is  carried  inward 
and  upward  and  compressed.  The  respiratory  sound  now  disappears  in 
children  over  the  age  of  five  years,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  in 
the  first  years  of  childhood,  and  usually  in  infancy,  in  which  period  the 
pleural  cavity  is  small,  respiration  is  heard  when  the  ear  is  applied  over 
the  liquid.  It  is  transmitted  through  the  liquid  from  the  bronchial  tubes 
or  from  the  opposite  lung.  Its  character  is  bronchial,  broncho-vesicular  or 
vesicular.  It  varies  in  intensity  according  to  the  amount  of  the  liquid, 
and  the  strength  and  rapidity  of  the  respiration.  When  the  inflammation 
is  active,  and  exudation  occurs  rapidly,  bronchial  respiration  may  be  heard 
as  early  as  the  second  or  third,  or  even  on  the  first  day,  when  the  ear  is  ap- 
plied in  the  scapular  and  infrascapular  region.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  be- 
lieve that  it  differs  from  the  bronchial  respiration  of  pneumonia,  not  only 
in  its  duration,  but  also  in  the  character  of  its  sound,  being  metallic.  If 
the  inflammation  is  mild,  and  the  exudation  occurs  slowly,  bronchial  respi- 
ration is  not  observed  till  after  the  lapse  of  some  days.  When  there  is  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  liquid  exudation,  bronchial  respiration  may 
be  observed  in  the  infraclavicular  region  as  it  so  often  is  in  adult  cases, 
^gophony  is  occasionally  noticed  in  cases  which  are  attended  by  a  large 
efiTusion  ;  it  coexists  with  the  bronchial  respiration.  It  is  heard  in  the  inter- 
and  infrascapular  spaces.  Its  duration  is  commonly  brief,  disappearing 
in  three  or  four  days,  or  even  in  less  time.  Feeble  vesicular  respiration  may 
be  heard  in  one  part  of  the  cliest,  while  in  other  parts  the  bronchial  respi- 
ration occurs,  and  in  other  parts  still,  namely,  at  the  base,  no  sound  what- 
ever is  audible;  or  without  the  bronchial  respiration  we  may  hear  a  distant 
or  faint  vesicular  murmur  over  the  entire  half  of  the  chest,  which  i§  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  Such  are  the  various  combinations  and  modifications 
of  the  respiratory  sounds  noticed  in  these  cases,  sounds  which  present  vari- 
ations in  their  presence  and  relative  proportion  as  the  disease  advances. 

Percussion. — ^Percussion  in  the  commencement  of  pleuritis  before  there 
is  any  appreciable  exudation  gives  a  negative  result.  If  dulness  is  ob- 
served, it  is  due  to  coexisting  disease,  commonly  pneumonitis  or  tubercu- 
losis.    When  exudation-  occurs,  unless  it  is  entirely  fibrinous,  percussion 
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over  the  affected  side  gives  at  first  a  dull  and  then  a  flat  sound,  but  above 
the  level  of  the  liquid  the  resonance  is  good,  and  occasionally  tympanitic. 
The  sensation  communicated  to  the  finger  in  percussing,  is  like  that  pro- 
duced by  a  solid  substance.  The  flat  percussion-sound  distinguishes  the 
pleuritic  exudation  from  the  solidification  of  pneumonitis,  for  the  percus- 
sion-sound in  pneumonitis  is  dull,  but  not  flat.  In  young  children,  in 
whom  pneumonitis  is  catarrhal,  and  limited  to  a  part  of  a  lobe,  the  dif- 
ference is  very  marked.  Changes  in  the  height  of  the  flatness  according 
to  the  position  of  the  patient  is  sometives  observed  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood, but  this  sign  is  less  reliable  than  in  adult  life.  Now  and  then  we 
observe  cases  in  which  other  physical  signs  do  not  indicate  the  presence  of 
a  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  and  there  is  no  pulmonary  disease,  and  yet 
percussion  gives  a  dull  sound.  In  these  cases  the  dulness  is  due  to  the 
fibrinous  exudation,  which  often  has  a  very  considerable  thickness,  espe- 
cially if  its  fibres  are  loosely  arranged.  I  have  related  above  a  case  in 
which  the  exudation  was  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  If  the  pleuritia 
depends  upon  tuberculosis  or  pneumonitis,  the  physical  signs  which  charac- 
terize the  primary  disease  are  intensified  by  the  exudation. 

Inspection — Mensuration. — At  first,  if  respiration  is  painful  the 
movements  of  the  affected  side  in  breathing  are  somewhat  restrained,  and 
subsequently  when  there  is  a  large  effusion  they  are  more  limited  than  on 
the  opposite  side. 

Bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  distension  of  the  thoracic  walls 
from  the  fluid,  are  less  frequently  observed  and  less  marked  in  young  chil- 
dren than  in  adults.  In  the  infant,  especially  if  feeble,  so  readily  are  the 
lungs  compressed,  complete  carnification  is  apt  to  occur  before  the  shape  of 
the  chest  is  materially  altered.  When  there  is  a  large  pleuritic  exudation 
with  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces  the  circumference  of  the  chest  on  the 
affected  side  is  rarely  more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  one  inch 
greater  than  that  of  the  healthy  side. 

On  account  of  the  peculiarities  as  regards  the  physical  signs  and  the 
mechanical  effect  of  a  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity  of  a  young  child,  phy- 
sicians whose  knowledge  of  pleuritic  effusions  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
examination  of  adult  cases  are  apt  to  err  in  diagnosis.  Thus,  in  1870  a 
carnified  lung,  covered  with  a  thick  pyogenic  membrane  from  which  gran- 
ulations had  arisen,  was  presented  by  myself  to  the  New  York  Pathologi- 
cal Society,  with  the  following  history  of  the  case.  W.,  twelve  months  old 
at  the  time  of  death,  was  taken  sick  at  the  age  of  six  months,  with  fever, 
and  a  cough,  which  was  slight  and  not  frequent.  At  about  eight  months 
he  first  came  under  observation.  The  infant  was  then  small  for  its  age, 
pallid  and  thin.  The  two  sides  of  the  chest  measured  the  same,  and  on 
both  sides  the  intercostal  spaces  were  somewhat  depressed,  but  percussion 
over  the  right  side  produced  a  flat  sound,  showing  that  the  air  was  wholly 
excluded  from  the  right  lung.    The  respiration  upon  the  affected  side  was 
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bronchial  and  distinct.  Two  well-known  physicians  of  this  city,  thorougb 
in  their  examinations,  and  usually  accurate  in  diagnosis,  examined  this 
case  in  reference  to  the  propriety  of  thoracentesis,  and  both  expressed  a 
decided  opinion  that  the  pathological  state  was  not  a  pleuritis,  but  either 
collapse  or  interstitial  pneumonitis,  one  of  them  observing,  as  he  thought, 
in  addition  to  the  physical  signs  already  stated,  bronchophony.  The  febrile 
movement  was  moderate,  and  no  decided  hectic  was  observed.  Death  oc- 
curred from  exhaustion.  At  the  autopsy  about  half  a  pint  of  thick  pua 
was  found  in  the  right  pleural  cavity,  producing  complete  carnification  of 
the  lung.  The  pus,  which,  considering  the  stunted  growth  of  the  child  and 
small  size  of  the  pleural  cavity,  was  considerable,  had  evidently  lost  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  liquor  puris  by  absorption. 

The  following  case,  which  shows  how  deceptive  the  physical  signs  may 
be  in  young  children  in  cases  of  suppurative  pleuritis,  will  repay  perusal, 
since  the  life  of  the  patient  depends  in  great  part  on  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  his  condition,  so  that  appropriate  measures  will  be  employed : 

Case. — H ,  boy,  four  years  four  months  old,  was  taken  with  scarlet 

fever  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1868.  It  was  severe,  and  was  attended 
with  inflammation  of  the  glands  and  connective  tissue  of  the  neck,  with 
suppuration  on  both  sides.  Purulent  discharges  from  the  abscesses  contin- 
ued through  the  month  of  June.  The  patient  was  gradually  convalescing, 
when,  about  July  4th,  pleuritis  commenced  on  the  left  side,  attended  by 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  acute  forms  of  this  inflammation.  A  few  days 
subsequently  the  pleural  cavity  was  ascertained  by  examination  to  be  about 
half  full  of  liquid. 

Towards  the  close  of  July  anasarca  commenced  about  the  ankles  and 
gradually  extended  upwards.  It  was  limited  to  the  lower  extremities  and 
to  the  abdominal  walls,  and  by  the  middle  of  August  became  excessive. 
The  thoracic  walls  and  the  upper  extremities  were  somewhat  emaciated, 
and  the  face  was  pallid  and  anxious. 

On  the  7th  of  August  a  careful  examination  of  the  chest  was  made  in 
reference  to  the  propriety  of  thoracentesis.  The  intercostal  spaces  on  the 
left  side  were  not  prominent,  but  rather  depressed.  Percussion  over  the 
lower  third  of  the  left  pleural  cavity  elicited  a  flat  sound,  while  above 
this  the  resonance  was  tympanitic.  On  account  of  the  great  restlessness 
of  the  patient,  no  useful  information  was  derived  from  change  of  position. 
On  auscultation  distinct  bronchial  respiration  was  heard  over  nearly  or 
quite  the  entire  left  side  of  the  chest.  The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  was  on 
tne  right  of  the  sternum.  It  was  my  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  two  other 
physicians,  that  the  liquid  was  in  process  of  absorption,  and  that  the  quan- 
tity present  was  not  large.  Thoracentesis  did  not,  therefore,  seem  a  proper 
measure. 

The  anasarca  still  limited  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  abdominal 
walls  continued  to  increase,  and  on  the  25th  of  August,  so  great  was  the 
distension,  that  the  skin  broke  in  one  or  two  places  above  the  ankles. 
The  mind  remained  clear  and  the  appetite  was  pretty  good.  Death  oc- 
curred August  27th. 

Sectio  Cadaver. — Head  not  examined;  abdominal  and  right  pleural 
cavities  contained  no  effusion,  and  were  in  their  normal  state,  except  that 
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the  latter  cavity  was  somewhat  encroached  upon  by  the  heart  and  medi- 
astinum ;  a  great  amount  of  oedema  in  the  lower  extremities  and  in  the 
abdominal  walls ;  abdominal  walls  towards  the  spine  about  three  inches 
thick,  in  consequence  of  oedema ;  right  lung  of  good  size  and  presenting 
the  ordinary  appearance,  except  a  greater  amount  than  usual  of  hypostatic 
congestion ;  about  three  pints  of  pus  (laudable)  in  the  left  pleural  cavity ; 
left  lung  completely  carnified  and  lying  against  the  vertebral  column  ;  its 
size  about  that  of  an  orange,  and  its  surface  covered  with  a  dense  layer  of 
fibrin  ;  heart  displaced,  as  already  stated,  to  the  right  and  a  little  down- 
ward, so  as  to  compress  and  partially  obstruct  the  circulation  in  the 
ascending  vena  cava ;  this  vessel  contained  a  continuous,  firm,  and  yellow 
fibrinous  clot,  nearly  filling  its  calibre ;  the  femoral  vein,  examined  on 
one  side,  was  found  to  contain  soft  and  dark  clots.  Compression  of  the 
cava  opposite  the  heart  and  the  formation  of  clots  had  evidently  given 
rise  to  the  anasarca. 

An  important  negative  sign,  as  we  will  see,  is  the  absence  of  bron- 
chophony and  vocal  fremitus  over  that  portion  of  the  chest  where  the 
liquid  has  accumulated. 

Occasionally  physical  signs,  which  commonly  indicate  tuberculosis,  are 
heard  in  children  as  well  as  adults  on  auscultating  the  chest  which  is  the 
seat  of  a  pleuritic  attack.  Attention  has  been  called  to  this  fact  by  Rilliet 
and  Barthez,  one  of  whom  had  diagnosticated  tuberculosis  from  these 
signs,  in  a  case  which  fully  recovered,  and  afterwards  by  Trousseau,  who 
says :  "  In  cases  of  pleurisy  we  often  meet  with  all  the  stethoscopic  signs 

which  belong  to  the  third  stage  of  tubercular  phthisis Amphoric 

respiration,  gurgling,  and  cavernous  voice  are  sometimes  so  well  marked, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  attributing  them  to  the  existence  of  cavities 
in  the  lungs."  The  occurrence  of  these  signs,  however,  in  uncomplicated 
pleuritis  is  rare,  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  aware  of  their  occasional  occur- 
rence, in  order  that  the  diagnosis  in  cases  in  which  they  are  observed  be 
more  careful  and  guarded. 

It  has  been  said  by  certain  writers  that  displacement  of  the  heart  and 
the  subdiaphragmatic  organs  by  large  pleuritic  effusions  is  less  frequent 
and  less  in  degree  in  children  than  in  adults.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  displacement  of  the  heart  to  the  right  is  common  in  pleurisy 
of  the  left  side,  even  when  the  quautity  of  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity  is 
moderate.     I  have  found  this  fact  very  useful  in  diagnosis. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  in  certain  cases  readily  made,  but  in  other  instances 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  attended  with  difficulty.^  Obscure  or  doubtful  cases 
occur  chiefly  in  infancy.  Partial  or  circumscribed  pleuritis,  attended 
with  little  or  no  serous  exudation,  is  more  apt  to  be  overlooked  than  other 
forms  of  the  inflammation,  but,  as  it  is  ordinarily  due  to  grave  disease 
of  the  lungs,  which  requires  the  chief  treatment,  its  detection  is  not  very 
important.  The  points  involved  in  its  diagnosis  are  acceleration  of  pulse 
and  respiration,  increase  of  temperature,  expiratory  moan,  friction-sound, 
and  tenderness  on  percussion. 
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The  diagnosis  of  acute  general  pleuritis  in  its  commencement,  before  the 
stage  of  effusion,  is  attended  with  some  difficulty.  It  is  most  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  pneumonitis,  since  the  prominent  symptoms  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  two  diseases  are  similar.  There  is,  however,  in  pleuritis 
.  ordinarily  greater  acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration,  greater  elevation 
of  te^fiperature,  greater  suffering,  as  indicated  by  the  features,  and  a  more 
decided  expiratory  moan.  It  will  aid  in  the  differential  diagnosb,  in 
children  under  the  age  of  five  years,  to  recollect  that  acute  pneumonitis 
is  in  most  instances  preceded  by  bronchitis,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
acute  pleuritis,  except  as  a  coincidence. 

Pleuritis  with  effusion  could  only  be  mistaken  for  pneumonitis  or  hydro- 
thorax.  But  the  loss  of  resonance  on  percussion  in  cases  of  pleuritic  effu- 
sion is  much  greater  than  when  the  lung  is  solidified  from  pneumouitis. 
The  physical  signs,  which  are  involved  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
these  diseases  in  the  adult,  are  important,  also,  for  diagnosis  in  children, 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are  less  constant  and  less  reliable  in  young 
children  than  in  adults.  In  children  over  the  age  of  five  years  they  are 
pretty  uniformly  present.  The  signs  alluded  to  are  bulging  of  the  inter- 
costal spaces,  expansion  and  subsequently  retraction  of  the  chest,  evidence 
of  change  in  the  height  of  the  fluid  by  change  in  the  position  of  the 
body,  no  bronchophony  and  fremitus  as  in  pneumonitis,  etc  The  absence 
of  bronchophony  and  vocal  fremitus,  as  evidence  of  a  liquid  in  the  pleural 
cavity,  needs  to  be  emphasized.  These  physical  signs  may  be  observed  in 
pleurisy,  even  when  there  is  considerable  effusion,  provided  that  the  ex- 
amination is  made  over  a  point  where  the  lung  happens  to  be  adherent  to 
the  ribs,  but  if  it  is  made  over  the  liquid  they  will  not  be  observed.  The 
presence  or  absence,  therefore,  of  these  signs  aid  materially  in  the  diag- 
nosis between  a  liquid  and  solidification  of  the  lung.  Hydrothorax  in 
the  child  commonly  results  from  one  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  especially 
scarlatina,  and  its  immediate  cause  is  nephritic  congestion  or  infiamma- 
tion,  or  heart  disease.  Rarely  it  is  due  to  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  in  consequence  of  enlarged  bronchial  glands.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, preceded  nor  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  inflammation  referable 
to  the  chest,  as  in  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion. 

Empyema  may  be  diagnosticated  from  the  fact  that  there  is  but  little 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  liquid  after  several  weeks  have  elapsed,  and 
from  the  febrile  movement,  loss  of  appetite,  flesh,  and  strength,  which 
attend  all  large  purulent  collections. 

Prognosis. — Primary  pleuritis,  occurring  in  patients  previously  healthy, 
commonly  ends  favorably ;  but  it  is  a  serious  disease  if  the  general  health 
•  has  been  much  impaired.     The  prognosis  is  more  favorable  if,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case  with  this  form  of  pleurisy,  the  patient  is  over  the  age  of 
three  or  four  years. 

Secondary  pleuritis  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  grave  affection,  but  the 
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prognosis  depends  greatly  on  the  character  of  the  primary  malady,  and 
also  on  the  age.  Pleurisy  resulting  from  and  coexisting  with  pneumonitis 
commonly  ends  favorably  even  in  quite  young  patients.  Pleuritis  arising 
from  scarlet  fever  is  apt  to  be  suppurative,  and  is,  therefore,  a  serious  com- 
plication or  sequel,  but  a  considerable  proportion  affected  with  it  recover 
under  judicious  treatment.  The  prognosis  in  tubercular  pleuritis  and 
pleuritis  occurring  from  the  escape  of  pus  into  the  pleural  cavity  is  obvi- 
ously unfavorable. 

Tubercular  pleuritis  may  be  temporarily  relieved,  but  it  is  apt  to  return. 
Suppurative  pleuritis,  or  empyema,  is  also  an  unfavorable  form  of  inflam- 
mation, characterized  by  the  chronicity  and  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
tuberculosis.  It  is  in  time  fatal  unless  the  pus  is  evacuated.  On  the 
escape  of  the  pus,  whether  spontaneously  or  by  thoracentesis,  there  is 
usually  progressive  and  complete  restoration  to  health.  In  case  the  pus 
is  evacuated,  the  prognosis  is  better  in  children  than  in  adults. 

Treatment. — The  indications  of  treatment  are,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  inflammation,  to  diminish  its  intensity,  and  relieve  pain ;  at  a  later 
period  to  promote  absorption  and  sustain  the  vital  powers. 

Pleuritis  is  one  of  the  few  inflammations  in  early  life  in  which  the  ab- 
straction of  blood  may  be  proper.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  rule,  that  loss  of 
blood  is  not  only  not  required,  but  is  an  injudicious  measure  in  all  secon- 
dary pleurisies,  and  in  the  primary  form  after  exudation  into  the  pleural 
cavity  has  occurred.  It  is  a  useful  measure  at  the  ^commencement  of 
acute  primary  pleuritis  occurring  in  a  robust  state  of  system.  One  or  two 
leeches  should  be  applied  directly  over  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  and 
bleeding  may  be  encouraged  for  two  or  three  hours  subsequently  by  the 
application  of  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water.  Unfortunately  the  phy- 
sician is,  in  many  cases,  not  called  at  this  early  period ;  or,  if  called,  he 
fails  to  make  the  diagnosis  till  there  are  evidences  of  exudation. 

After  bleeding  has  ceased,  or  in  subacute  and  secondary  pleurisies  with- 
out the  employment  of  leeches,  a  large  rubefacient  cataplasm  should  be 
applied  over  the  affected  side  of  the  chest,  and  covered  with  oil-silk.  A 
poultice  consisting  of  one  part  of  mustard  and  sixteen  of  flaxseed  between 
two  pieces  of  thin  muslin  and  sufficiently  wet  answers  the  purpose. 
Moderate  counter-irritation  diminishes  the  pain,  but  vesication  at  this 
early  period  is  injurious.  A  blister  applied  so  near  the  seat  of  the  in- 
flammation may  increase  the  afflux  of  blood  towards  it,  and  aggravate  the 
disease. 

Robust  patients  over  the  age  of  three  or  four  yeai"s,  are  benefited  by  the 
use  of  cardiac  sedatives  in  the  commencement  of  acute  pleuritis.  The 
tincture  of  aconite  root  should  be  given,  but  its  effects  should  be  watched, 
and  it  should  be  discontinued  or  given  less  frequently  when  the  pulse  is 
reduced  to  nearly  the  natural  number,  or  when  sufficient  exudation  has 
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occurred  to  produce  the  ordinary  physical  signs  of  liquid  in  the  chest. 
It  should  be  given  cautiously  in  secondary  pleuritis. 

Opiates  are  required,  as  in  other  serous  inflammations,  according  to  the 
pain.  Dover's  powder,  in  doses  of  one  to  three  grains,  according  to  the 
age,  may  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours,  or  less  frequently  if  the  patient 
is  inclined  to  sleep. 

The  following  is  a  favorite  prescription  with  me  for  a  child  of  three 

years: 

R.  Tine,  ipecac,  comp. 

(Squibb's  liquid  Dover's  powder),  gtt.  xvj-xxiv. 
Tine.  rad.  aconit.,  gtt.  viij. 
Syr.  bal.  tolut.,  ]^\).    Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoon ful  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Such  is  the  treatment  required  in  the  first  stage  of  acute  primary  pleu- 
ritis, or  that  preceding  the  effusion.  Secondary  pleuritis  requires  fewer 
and  less  depressing  measures.  The  appropriate  treatment,  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  of  this  form  of  the  disease,  consists  in  the  use  of  an 
opiate,  with  rubefacient  and  emollient  applications  to  the  chest.  Abstrac- 
tion of  blood  is  not  required  in  this  form  of  pleuritis,  but  the  aconite  is 
sometimes  useful  for  a  few  days. 

Pleurisies  dependent  on  pulmonary  disease,  which  are  circumscribed  and 
attended  with  little  serous  effusion,  require  no  other  therapeutic  measures 
than  those  already  mentioned.  The  judicious  use  of  opiates,  and  rubefa- 
cient and  emollient  applications,  suffice  for  their  treatment. 

In  the  treatment  of  other  forms  of  pleurisy,  which  are  attended  by  more 
or  less  effusion  of  liquid  into  the  pleural  cavity,  measures  designed  to  re- 
move this  liquid  are  required  when  the  inflammation  has  abated,  and 
antiphlogistics  are  no  longer  appropriate. 

Liquids  in* the  great  cavities  are  best  eliminated  by  hydragogue  cathar- 
tics and  by  diuretics.  For  children,  however,  already  weakened  by  pleuritic 
inflammation,  cathartics  are  usually  too  depressing.  Kow  and  then  a  robust 
patient,  over  the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  with  pleuritic  effusion,  may  be 
benefited  by  an  occasional  purgative  dose  of  bitartrate  of  potassa,  or  by  from 
one-twelfth  to  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  podophyllin.  But  such  eases  are  ex- 
ceptional. In  a  majority  of  children  the  loss  of  strength  resulting  from 
cathartics  more  than  counterbalances  the  good  result  from  the  liquid 
evacuations  which  they  produce. 

Diuretics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  efficient  remedies,  and  upon  them  our 
chief  reliance  must  be  placed. 

The  diuretic  from  which  I  have  seen  better  eflTects  than  from  any  other 
is  iodide  of  potassium,  but  it  should  be  given  in  large  doses.  In  the  adult 
I  have  observed  rapid  absorption  of  the  liquid  by  the  administration  of 
from  one  to  two  drachms  daily  of  this  agent,  given  in  doses  of  ten  grains, 
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and  a  child  can  take  a  proportionate  dose.  Two  to  five  grains,  according 
to  the  age,  may  be  given  every  three  hours.  At  the  same  time  it  is  ad- 
visable to  restrict  the  drinks. 

At  this  stage  of  the  disease  counter-irritation  is  appropriate,  either  by 
rubefacients  or  vesicants.  The  preferable  mode  of  blistering  the  child  is, 
in  my  opinion,  by  cantharidal  collodion  applied  as  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  pneumonitis.  I  prefer,  however,  instead  of  vesication,  the 
application  by  friction  two  or  three  times  daily  of  the  unguent  iodini  com- 
positi  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

In  secondary  pleuritis  the  diet  should  be  nutritious,  consisting  largely 
of  animal  broths,  through  the  whole  period  of  the  disease. 

In  primary  pleuritis  nutritious  diet  should  be  allowed  after  exudation 
has  occurred.  In  some  cases,  more  frequently  in  secondary  than  primary 
pleuritis,  stimulants  are  required.  In  protracted  pleuritis,  or  pleuritis  oc- 
curring in  a  debilitated  patient,  tonics,  both  vegetable  and  chalybeate,  are 
often  serviceable,  sustaining  the  strength  while  the  process  of  absorption  is 
going  on. 

Occasionally  the  measures  which  have  been  recommended  above  to  pro- 
mote absorption  of  the  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity  do  not  have  the  effect 
which  is  desired.  If  there  is  no  sensible  diminution  in  its  amount,  and  if 
the  general  health  of  the  patient  begins  to  fail,  the  performance  of  thora- 
centesis should  be  considered.  We  may  accomplish  by  surgery  what  we 
fail  to  do  by  therapeutic  means. 

Thoracentesis  is  one  of  the  oldest  operations  in  surgery,  having  been  prac- 
ticed by  the  school  of  Hippocrates,  and  being  described  in  the  writings  of 
Galen,  but  till  a  recent  period  it  was  only  performed  in  rare  instances,  and 
then  hesitatingly  as  a  last  resort.  **  During  the  middle  ages,"  says  Trous- 
seau, **  it  was  discussed  whether  it  were  better  to  make  the  opening  into 
the  chest  by  steel  or  by  fire,  and  the  operation  was  rarely  performed,  ex- 
cept in  surgical  lesions."  It  was  reserved  for  Trousseau  'between  1843 
and  1847,  to  convince  the  profession,  amid  considerable  opposition,  not 
only  of  the  safety,  but  of  the  urgent  need  of  the  performance  of  thoracen- 
tesis in  cases  not  only  of  purulent  exudations,  but  also  in  many  cases  of 
extensive  serous  or  sero-fibrinous  exudations  into  the  pleural  cavity.  By 
a  series  of  cases  he  was  able  to  show  the  great  risk  in  deferring  the  opera- 
tion, when  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  efiusion  which  does  not  yield  to 
remedial  measures,  for  orthopnoea  suddenly  developed  may  carry  off*  the 
patient. 

Except  Trousseau,  Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  has  done  more  than  any 
other  physician  to  remove  all  existing  prejudices  against  thoracentesis,  and 
bring  it  into  vogue.  His  statistics,  as  they  are  the  most  numerous,  are  the 
most  satisfactory  and  convincing  yet  published.  Previously  to  1870  he 
had  performed  this  operation  "  250  times  in  154  persons,  without  once  see- 
ing any  evil,  or  even  any  very  distressing  symptoms  resulting  from  it,  while 
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OD  the  other  hand  it  has  saved  a  large  number  of  lives,  that  must  other- 
wise have  been  sacrificed."  Statistics  show  that  thoracentesb,  for  the  re- 
moval of  pleuritic  effusions,  results  favorably  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases 
in  childhood  than  in  adult  life.  In  my  own  practice  during  the  last  five 
years,  this  operation  has  been  performed  upon  seven  children  with  empyema, 
the  result,  in  all  instances,  of  the  operation  being  favorable,  except  in  one, 
in  which  there  were,  no  doubt,*tubercles,  while  during  the  same  time  in  at 
least  two  instances,  I  have  observed  children  perish  of  empyema  without 
the  operation. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  thoraoent^is  was  formerly  so  seldom  per- 
formed, was  the  dread  of  admitting  air  into  the  pleural  cavity.  It  was 
thought  that  the  contact  of  air  with  the  pleura  in  cases  of  empyema  caused 
a  continuance  or  aggravation  of  the  suppurative  inflammation,  efifected  a 
decomposition  of  the  pus,  and  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  noxious  gases 
within  the  chest,  which  increased  the  cachexia  and  depression  of  the  pa- 
tient. Ko  doubt  the  contact  of  air  tends  to  promote  purulent  decomposi- 
tion, but  if  the  pus  is  removed  by  the  operation,  as  it  should  be,  or  if  the 
opening  remains  fistulous,  no  harm  results  in  a  case  of  empyema  from  the 
admission  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  air,  except  so  far  as  it  prevents  ex- 
pansion of  the  lungs.  Any  possible  ill  efifect  from  pus  decomposition  can 
certainly  be  prevented  by  washing  out  the  pleural  cavity  with  tepid  water, 
to  which  a  little  carbolic  acid  is  added.  At  the  present  time,  I  think,  the 
profession  generally  agree  that  the  entrance  of  a  moderate  amount  of  air 
into  the  pleural  cavity  in  cases  of  empyema,  does  little  or  no  harm,  but 
there  is  a  general  apprehension  that  it  may  convert  a  sero-fibrinous  into  a 
suppurative  pleuritis.  The  evil  eflects  of  the  admission  of  air  have  evi- 
dently been  misunderstood.  Burgeons  are  not  deterred  from  the  removal 
of  ovarian  tumors  by  the  fear  of  admitting  air  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
and  why  its  admission  into  the  pleural  cavity  has  been  and  is  so  much 
dreaded,  it  is  difiScult  to  understand.  In  the  London  Lancet,  January  15th, 
1831,  the  case  is  related  of  a  man  who  suffered  from  heart  disease,  and 
was  led  to  think  that  the  pressure  of  a  small  quantity  of  air  internally 
might  be  substituted  for  external  pressure,  which  always  gave  relief.  The 
idea  occurred  to  himself,  and  he  was  his  own  operator.  He  employed  a 
fine  tube  about  as  slender  as  a  common  pin,  to  which  a  bladder  was  at- 
tached containing  common  air.  The  point  of  this  was  thrust  through  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  till  it  reached  the  cavity,  and  air  was  squeezed 
through  it  by  compressing  the  bladder.  Relief  always  followed,  and  im- 
provement was  efifected  in  the  patient's  health.  These  experiments  were 
continued  two  or  three  years.  Dr.  Lizars,  who  was  present  at  the  meetmg 
of  the  medical  society  before  which  this  case  was  related,  stated  that  he 
had  performed  this  operation  on  four  or  five  patients  afifected  with  aneur- 
isms, with  some  apparent  benefit,  and  in  no  case  with  injury. 

In  view  of  such  facts  it  seems  probable  that  the  admission  of  a  little  air 
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into  the  pleural  cavity  during  the  operation  of  thoracentesis  can  do  little 
harm,  whether  the  exudation,  for  the  removal  of  which  the  operation  is 
performed,  is  sero-fibrinous  or  purulent  However,  with  the  mode  of  oper- 
ating which  is  now  commonly  employed,  namely,  by  the  aspirator,  the 
admission  of  air  is  prevented.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  some  of  the  preju- 
dice against  thoracentesis  resulted  from  the  improper  manner  in  which  the 
operation  was  performed,  and  the  faulty  instruments  employed  previously 
to  the  last  thirty  or  thirty-five  years.  Surgeons  previously  to  this  time 
advised  puncturing  in  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  chest,  instead  of  in  the 
well-known  eligible  point,  under  the  angle  of  the  scapula. 

It  b  very  important  to  be  able  to  determine  the  circumstances  under 
which  thoracentesis  should  be  performed.  Dr.  Anstie,  in  his  article  on 
pleurisy,  in  Beynoidis  System  ofMediciney  lays  down  the  following  judicious 
rules  for  determining  when  to  operate: 

1.  In  all  cases  of  pleurisy,  at  whatever  date,  where  fluid  is  so  eopious  as 
to  fill  one  pleura,  and  begin  to  compress  the  lung  of  the  other  side;  for  in 
all  such  cases  there  is  the  possibility  of  sudden  and  fiital  orthopnoea. 

2.  In  all  cases  of  double  pleurisy,  when  the  total  fluid  may  be  said  to 
occupy  a  space  equal  to  half  the  united  dimensions  of  the  two  pleural 
cavities. 

3.  In  all  cases  where  the  effusion  being  large,  there  have  been  one  or 
more  fits  of  orthopnoea. 

4.  In  all  cases  where  the  contained  fluid  can  be  suspected  to  be  pus,  an 
exploratory  puncture  must  be  made ;  if  purulent  the  fluid  must  be  let  out. 

5.  In  all  cases  where  a  pleuritic  eflusion,  occupying  as  much  as  half  of 
one  pleural  cavity,  has  existed  so  long  as  one  month,  and  shows  no  sign  of 
progressive  absorption. 

The  simplicity  and  almost  painlessness  of  the  operation  is  an  argument 
in  favor  of  its  early  performance,  even  in  certain  cases  which  might  and 
probably  would  eventuate  favorably  with  only  medicinal  measures,  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  liquid  will  often  greatly  shorten  ihe  disease,  and  relieve 
the  patient  of  much  suffering.  American  physicians  have  not  yet  learned 
to  operate  as  early  as  some  of  our  transatlantic  •brethren,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  more  danger  of  our  deferring  the  operation  too  long,  than  of  opera- 
ting at  too  early  a  period-  Murchison  tapped  the  chest  of  a  boy,  aged 
seven  years,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  acute  pleuritis,  removing  twenty-four 
ounces  of  nearly  transparent  semm,  with  the  entrance  of  some  air  into 
the  pleural  cavity.  The  effusion  had  displaced  the  heart,  and  caused 
slight  dyspnoea  and  weakness  of  pulse.  The  patient  did  well,  and  in  one 
month  fully  recovered. 

If  the  exudation  is  purulent,  unless  the  quantity  is  very  small,  the  physi- 
cian b  indeed  censurable  if  he  defers  tapping,  for  there  b  every  proba- 
bility that  the  state  of  the  child  will  become  daily  worse,  from  the  in- 
creasing cachexia,  and  the  retention  of  pus  in  the  system  endangers  the 
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formation  of  tubercles.  (Art.  Tuberculosis.)  Cases  like  the  followmg, 
which  perhaps  an  early  resort  to  tapping  might  relieve,  are  not  in  my 
opinion  very  infrequent.  In  the  latter  part  of  November,  1873, 1  waa 
asked  to  see  an  infant,  aged  12i  months,  who  had  pleuritis  of  the  right 
side,  commencing  a  few  days  previously.  During  December  the  tempera- 
ture was  usually  from  101°  to  101 1°,  and  pulse  from  140  to  160  per  min- 
ute. The  physical  signs  indicated  a  small  amount  of  liquid,  no  doubt 
purulent,  in  the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  right  pleural  cavity,  and 
adhesion  of  the  right  lung  laterally  and  anteriorly  to  the  walls  of  the 
chest.  The  amount  of  liquid  seemed  so  small,  that  it  was  deemed  best,  in 
consultation,  to  defer  the  operation,  although  there  was  progressive  loss  of 
flesh  and  strength.  A  few  weeks  subsequently,  the  symptoms  and  physi- 
cal signs  indicated  the  formation  of  tubercles,  and  early  in  the  followiog 
spring  death  occurred. 

On  the  other  hand  we  sometimes  meet  cases  in  which  there  is  consider- 
able liquid  effusion,  with  but  little  dyspnoea,  loss  of  appetite,  and  consti- 
tutional disturbance.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  general  condition 
being  good,  thoracentesis  may  ordinarily  be  safely  deferred.  Medicinal 
agents  may,  and  probably  will,  suffice  for  the  cure. 

The  site  of  the  puncture  may  be  ascertained  by  the  rules  of  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch  :  '*  Find  the  inferior  limit  of  the  sound  lung  behind,  and  tap  two 
inches  higher  than  this  on  the  pleuritic  side,  at  a  point  in  a  line  let  fall 
perpendicularly  from  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  Push  in  the  intercostal 
space  here  with  the  point  of  the  finger,  and  plunge  the  trocar  quickly  in 
at  the  depressed  part ;  be  sure  to  puncture  rapidly  and  to  a  sufficient  depth, 
or  you  may  be  balked  by  the  false  membrane  occluding  the  canula."  An 
eligible  point  for  the  operation  b  from  one  to  two  inches  below  the  angle 
of  the  scapula,  either  upon  the  line  drawn  vertically  through  that  angle 
or  a  little  inside  or  outside  of  that  line. 

Having  selected  the  point  for  the  puncture,  the  hypodermic  syringe 
should  be  introduced,  and  by  slowly  withdrawing  the  piston,  we  are  able 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  for  even  if  it  be  very  thick  pus,  a  few 
drops  will  enter  the  instrument.  If  it  be  mainly  serous,  and  we  desire  to 
remove  it,  it  may  be  allowed  to  drip  from  the  instrument,  or  it  may  be 
removed  through  the  small  point  of  the  aspirator.  If  it  be  pus,  it  can  be 
removed  by  employing  the  medium-sized  point  of  the  aspirator,  or  by  es- 
tablishing a  fistulous  opening,  with  a  narrow  bistoury  introduced  close  to 
the  upper  edge  of  the  rib,  the  skin  being  drawn  up  a  little  with  the  finger. 
By  either  operation  children  ordinarily  do  well,  though  their  restoration 
to  complete  health  may  be  slow.  The  following  case  is  inter^ting  as  show- 
ing a  favorable  result,  from  opening  the  chest  with  a  bistoury  in  an  infant, 
that  seemed  almost  moribund  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and  whose 
death  had  been  predicted  by  experienced  physicians.  December  8th,  1873, 
Mary  B.,  aged  5  months,  nursing,  inmate  of  New  York  Infant  Asylum, 
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has  had  a  cough  for  three  weeks,  but  it  has  been  more  frequent  and  severe 
during  the  last  three  or  four  days  than  previously.  Is  pallid  and  weakly- 
looking. 

Dec.  12th.  Pulse,  120  per  minute;  temperature,  100|° ;  has  flat  percus- 
sion-sound over  the  entire  left  side  of  the  chest,  and  a  pleuritic,  clicking 
sound,  is  observed  in  the  left  scapular  region;  respiration  slightly  ab- 
dominal, and  accompanied  by  an  expiratory  moan;  respiratory  murmur  on 
left  side  distant,  and  broncho-vesicular  or  bronchial ;  no  appreciable  bulg- 
ing of  intercostal  spaces  on  this  side ;  circumference  of  left  side  of  chest 
from  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  greater  than  that  of  opposite  side ; 
he  is  gradually  losing  strength ;  and  his  features  are  pallid,  and  of  a  flabby 
appearance,  notwithstanding  the  constant  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics. 
Dec.  15th.  Pulse,  144;  temperature,  lOO*".  Dec.  22d.  Pulse,  168;  tem- 
perature, 99^"".  Dec.  26th.  Pulse,  160 ;  temperature,  lOli"".  Dec.  29th. 
Pulse,  144;  temperature,  99 i^,  Jan.  8th,  1874.  Pulse,  156;  respiration, 
60 ;  temperature,  101°.  On  this  day  (January  8th)  the  presence  of  pus 
in  the  pleural  cavity  having  been  ascertained  by  the  hypodermic  syringe, 
an  incision  was  made  through  the  walls  of  the  chest  with  a  narrow  bis- 
toury, about  one  and  a  half  inches  below  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  Thin 
pus,  tinged  with  blood,  perhaps  two  ounces,  escaped,  and  some  air  entered 
the  chest  during  the  operation.  The  opening  remained  fistulous,  discharg- 
ing pus,  which  was  often  unhealthy-looking  and  offensive,  with  intermis- 
sions of  a  day  or  two,  till  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  flow  ceased, 

« 

and  she  has  since  remained  well. 

I  prefer,  however,  in  general,  the  use  of  the  aspirator  for  the  removal 
of  pus  in  the  empyema  of  children.  The  removal  of  all  the  pus,  which 
can  be  aspirated  at  a  single  sitting  through  an  aspirator  point  of  medium 
size,  will  ordinarily,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  insure  a  &,vorable  result,  as  in 
one  of  the  cases  detailed  above ;  for,  though  there  is  some  pus  remaining, 
it  will  be  absorbed,  provided  that  the  quantity  is  not  too  large.  Washing 
out  the  pleural  cavity  with  tepid  water,  to  which  a  little  carbolic  acid  is 
added,  no  doubt  expedites  recovery.  It  is  especially  useful  when  the  pus 
is  fetid,  as  in  the  case  last  related.  If  the  child  do  not  progressively  im- 
prove, or  if  the  physical  signs  indicate  a  refilling  of  the  cavity  with  pus, 
I  would  then  establish  a  fistulous  opening.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  child 
aged  about  three  years,  who  was  brought  to  my  clinique  at  Bellevue  in  the 
spring  of  1876,  Dr.  Ackerman  and  myself  removed  about  eighteen  ounces 
of  pus  by  aspiration.  There  was  great  relief,  but  a  few  weeks  subsequently 
it  was  brought  back  with  symptoms  and  physical  signs  almost  as  grave  as 
at  first,  when  the  Doctor  judiciously  established  a  fistulous  opening,  after 
which  the  case  progressed  favorably. 
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Nerrom  Cough. 

A  nervous  ccmgh  sometimes  occurs  in  children,  especially  between  the 
ages  of  two  or  three  and  ten  years.  It  may  result  from  disease  of  the 
brain^  from  the  second  as  well  as  first  dentition,  from  some  irritant  in  the 
intestines,  as  worms,  and  also  from  spinal  irritation.  Occasionally  there 
appears  to  be  no  local  cause,  but  a  state  of  ansemia,  or  a  highly  developed 
nervous  temperament,  to  which  it  seems  proper  to  ascribe  the  cough. 
Occurring  under  these  last  circumstances  it  corresponds  with,  and  is  some- 
times accompanied  by,  functional  disturbance  in  the  action  of  the  heart, 
as  palpitation. 

A  nervous  cough  is  short,  painless,  and  without  expectoration.  It  usually 
attracts  little  attention  at  first,  hot  from  its  long  duration  the  friends  finally 
become  anxious  le»t  it  betoken  some  serious  disease.  At  times  it  may  nearly 
subside  if  the  patient  lead  a  quiet  life  and  the  general  health  improve,  and 
there  are  periods  of  recrudescence  if  the  opposite  conditions  obtain.  It  may 
have  a  spasmodic  character  especially  in  times  of  mental  excitement,  but 
in  a  less  degree  than  the  cough  of  pertussis.  If  not  properly  treated  it 
usually  continues  several  weeks  or  months,  disappearing  as  the  general 
health  and  the  tcme  of  the  nervous  system  improve.  It  is  not  in  itself  a 
serious  disease^  nor  does  it  lead  to  any  ailment  or  produce  any  injury  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  but  it  is  an  unpleasant  malady,  and  is  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  incipient  tuberculosis  if  it  occur  in  one  decidedly  cachectic, 
and  belonging  to  a  family  predisposed  to  phthisis. 

Treatmekt. — If  there  is  a  local  cause  of  the  cough,  measures  calculated 
to  remove  this,  or  at  least  to  palliate  its  efiects,  are  obviously  required. 
Especially  should  constipation,  or  any  abnormality  in  the  digestive  func- 
tion be  corrected.  But  in  many  cases  there  is  no  apparent  local  ailment 
which  produces  the  cough  by  its  irritative  efiect,  and  the  remedial  measures 
must  then  be  twofold,  namely,  measures  designed  to  improve  the  general 
state,  and  secondly,  measures  designed  to  relieve  the  cough.  Such  meas- 
ures are  also  required  in  most  cases  in  which  there  is  a  local  cause,  pro- 
vided that  the  cough  do  not  cease  when  treatment  calculated  to  remove 
this  cause  has  been  employed. 

For  constitutional  treatment  no  remedy  is  so  useful  in  ordinary  cases  as 
iron.  The  following  example  shows  the  benefit  which  may  result  from  the 
use  of  this  agent,  since  in  this  case  it  afiected  a  cure  without  the  aid  of 
other  measures.  B ,  aged  11  years,  pallid  and  of  spare  habit,  but  ac- 
tive, and  with  good  appetite,  had  been  treated  for  this  malady  by  difierent 
physicians  but  without  improvement.  His  mother  had  died  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  some  at  least  of  the  physicians  believed  that  he  was  in  the 
commencement  of  the  same  disease.    Finally  he  was  placed  under  the 
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care  of  the  late  Dr.  Cammann,  who,  detecting  the  nature  of  the  malady, 
wrote  the  following  prescription : 

B*  Ferri.  subsulphat.,  ^ss. 
Acid,  nitric,  f^ss. 
Aq.  destillat.,  ^8S.    Misce. 
Dose,  three  drops  four  times  daily  in  sweetened  water. 

The  cough  disappeared  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  If  the  appetite  is 
poor  the  vegetable  tonics  are  required  in  combination  with  iron. 

If  the  cough  is  frequent  and  troublesome,  medicines  which  exert  a 
direct  controlling  effect  upon  it  are  required  in  addition  to  the  medicines 
and  measures  employed  to  improve  the  general  state.  For  this  purpose 
no  remedy  is  so  useful  as  the  bromides,  employed  alone  or  in  combination 
with  belladonna.  If  there  is  no  decided  ansemia,  and  no  local  cause  of  the 
cough,  the  bromides  and  belladonna  usually  effect  a  cure  without  the  em- 
ployment of  constitutional  measures,  or  if  the  case  seem  to  require  iron  it 
may  be  given  in  the  interval.    The  following  is  the  prescription  for  a  child 

of  three  years : 

B*  Tine,  belladonna,  gtt.  xxxij. 
Potas.  bromid. 
Ammon.  bromid.,  ft&  3J. 
Syr.  simplic,  ^ij.     Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  twice  daily. 

In  1871  I  was  asked  to  prescribe  for  a  German  boy,  aged  8}  years,  who 
had  a  cough  of  this  kind  of  two  months'  duration,  which  latterly  had  been 
frequent  and  annoying.  Within  a  week  he  was  entirely  relieved  without 
other  remedy,  by  the  employment  of  tincture  of  belladonna,  drops  v,  and 
bromide  of  ammonium,  gr.  v,  twice  daily.  Outdoor  exercise,  or  country 
residence  and  other  regimenal  measures  which  improve  the  general  health 
are  useful  in  ordinary  cases. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  APPARATUS. 


CHAPTER  L 

SIMPLE  STOMATITIS;  ULCEROUS  STOMATITIS;  FOLLICULAR 

STOMATITIS. 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  system  in  infancy  and  childhood  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  They  are  for  the  most  part  readily  recognized,  and  are 
more  easily  and  quickly  controlled  by  therapeutic  agents,  if  rightly  ap- 
plied, than  are  the  diseases  of  any  other  system.  If  mbunderstood  and 
improperly  treated,  they  may,  even  when  mild  and  very  manageable  in 
their  commencement,  become  chronic  and  obstinate,  or  even  fatal,  or  they 
may  lead  to  other  and  more  dangerous  diseases.  It  is  necessary,  then, 
that  the  physician  should  understand  thoroughly  the  pathology  as  well  as 
therapeutics  of  the  digestive  system,  that  he  may  make  timely  and  correct 
use  of  the  required  remedies. 

The  diseases  of  the  buccal  cavity  in  early  life  are  for  the  most  part  in- 
flammatory.   The  mildest  is  that  known  as 

Simple  or  Erythematio  Stomatitia. 

This  form  of  inflammation  occurs  usually  before  the  completion  of  first 
dentition,  and  it  is  most  frequent  under  the  age  of  one  year.  Giving  rise 
in  itself  to  no  severe  symptoms,  and  often  being  connected  with  other  grave 
and  dangerous  maladies,  it  is,  doubtless,  in  many  cases  overlooked.  It  is 
sometimes  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  buccal  surface,  or  is  more  intense 
in  one  part  than  in  another.  In  other  cases  the  stomatitis  is  uniform,  or 
nearly  so,  afiecting  the  entire  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Causes. — ^The  common  cause  of  simple  stomatitis  in  infants  is  the  same 
as  that  of  most  cases  of  gastro-intestinal  inflammation  at  that  age.  Thb 
is  the  use  of  indigestible  and  therefore  irritating  food,  uncleanliness,  per- 
sonal and  domiciliary ;  in  fine,  all  those  agencies  which  impair  the  general 
health,  and  enfeeble  the  digestive  organs.  Therefore,  stomatitis,  like  en- 
tero-colitis,  is  more  common  in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  and  among 
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the  city  poor  than  those  in  the  better  walks  of  life.  Infants  deprived  of 
the  mother's  milk  and  given  a  diet  which,  with  all  care  of  preparation,  is 
a  poor  substitute  for  the  natural  aliment,  are  very  liable  to  this  disease. 
Beaumont  ascertained  from  his  experiments  on  St.  Martin  that  irritative 
changes  produced  in  the  stomach  by  indigestible  substances  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  similar  changes  in  the  buccal  mucous  membrane.  Since  in  young 
infants  any  kind  of  artificial  food  is  less  digestible  than  the  breast-milk, 
it  is  evident  why  those  who  are  prematurely  weaned  or  are  carelessly  fed 
are  so  liable  to  stomatitis.  This  inflammation  is  also  sometimes  due  to 
irritating  substances  taken  in  the  mouth,  as  drinks  habitually  too  hot  or 
too  cold.  Stomatitis  is  also  present  in  measles  and  scarlet  fever.  It  then 
corresponds  with  the  cutaneous  eruption,  and  disappears  when  that  sub- 
sides. 

Another  cause  is  dentition.  The  gum  over  the  advancing  tooth  first 
becomes  inflamed,  and,  other  causes  perhaps  conspiring,  the  inflammation 
extends  over  more  or  less  of  the  buccal  surface.  When  due  to  dentition 
the  stomatitis  is  more  apt  to  be  partial  than  when  it  arises  from  a  consti- 
tutional cause.  Mercury,  in  whatever  form  introduced  into  the  system, 
excreted  from  the  salivary  glands,  and  flowing  over  the  buccal  surface,  is 
an  occasional  though  nowadays  rare  cause. 

Sy^iptoms— Appearances. — Stomatitis,  like  other  mucous  inflamma- 
tions, is  characterized  by  increased  redness  and  more  or  less  thickening  of 
the  inflamed  buccal  membrane,  by  rapid  proliferation  and  exfoliation  of 
epithelial  cells,  and  by  an  increased  functional  activity  of  the  muciparous 
follicles.  The  heat  of  the  mouth  is  sometimes  augmented  in  an  apprecia- 
ble degree.  The  gums  in  severe  cases  are  swollen  and  spongy,  and  bleed 
easily  if  rubbed  or  pressed.  The  tongue  is  usually  covered  with  a  light 
fur,  and  the  salivary  secretion  is  augmented  to  such  an  extent  sometimes 
as  to  dribble  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  Often  there  is  little  suffer- 
ing, but  in  other  instances  the  patients  are  fretful,  experience  pain  from 
the  contact  of  solid  food,  and,  if  nursing,  may  even  wean  themselves  from 
dread  of  pressure  of  the  nipple. 

Simple  stomatitis  is  not  diflScult  of  detection,  provided  attention  is  di- 
rected to  the  mouth.  Inspection  informs  us  of  its  presence  and  extent. 
A  favorable  termination  may  be  confidently  predicted,  unless  there  is  a 
state  of  marked  cachexia,  or  a  grave  coexisting  disease.  If  circumstances 
are  unfavorable,  simple  stomatitis  may  terminate  in  a  more  severe  form, 
as  the  ulcerous  or  diphtheritic. 

Treatment. — The  physician  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
and,  if  possible,  should  remove  it  by  appropriate  medicinal  or  hygienic 
measures.  Sometimes  no  special  treatment  is  required,  as  in  measles  or 
scarlet  fever.  When  the  primary  aflTection  terminates,  the  stomatitis  dis- 
appears of  itself.  If  dentition  is  the  cause,  and  there  is  much  fever  and 
fretfulness,  it  may  be  advisable  to  scarify  over  the  advancing  tooth,  and 
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employ  such  soothing  and  derivative  measures  as  are  required  in  painful 
dentition.  In  these  cases  mucilaginous  and  mild  astringent  lotions  may 
be  employed.  Borax  is  a  good  remedy  used  either  with  honey  or  water ; 
one  part  of  borax  to  three  of  honey,  or  a  drachm' of  borax  to  an  ounce  of 
water.  A  weak  solution  of  alum  is  also  a  good  topical  remedy.  With 
either  of  these  remedies  in  a  favorable  condition  of  system,  and  without 
any  serious  coexisting  disease,  the  stomatitis  is  relieved. 

Uloerotui  Stomatitis. 

In  ulcerous,  or,  as  designated  by  Billiet  and  Barthez,  ulcero-membran- 
ous,  stomatitis,  the  anatomical  characters  are  those  of  severe  simple  sto- 
matitis, with  the  additional  element  which  gives  it  the  name  by  which 
it  is  designated. 

The  inflammation  usually  begins  upon  the  gums  and  extends  along  the 
buccal  surface.  Wherever  it  commences,  there  soon  appear  little  white 
points  underneath  the  mucous  membrane,  producing  slight  prominence  of 
it.  These  points,  which  are  inflammatory  exudations,  mainly  fibrinous, 
gradually  enlarge.  Some  unite  and  give  rise  to  large  irregular  ulcera- 
tions ;  others  remain  isolated,  producing  ulcers  which  are  smaller  and  of 
more  regular  shape.  There  is,  indeed,  no  uniformity  as  regards  the  size 
and  form  of  the  ulcers.  In  the  folds  of  the  buccal  membrane  they  are 
apt  to  be  elongated,  while  inside  the  lips,  or  where  the  surface  is  smooth, 
the  circular  or  oval  form  predominates. 

Ulcerous  stomatitis  is  usually  confined  to  that  part  of  the  buccal  surfiEU^ 
which  covers  the  gums,  or  is  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but  in  some 
instances  it  afllects  nearly  every  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

If  the  disease  is  severe,  there  is  considerable  swelling  around  the  ulcers, 
but  the  swollen  part  is  soft  and  cushiony,  and  not  very  tender  on  pressure. 
.  The  soft  and  yielding  nature  of  the  swelling  serves  as  a  means  of  diag- 
nosis between  this  disease  and  the  premonitory  stage  of  gangrene,  since  in 
the  latter  aflection  the  swollen  part  is  more  indurated. 

If  the  disease  grows  worse,  more  ulcers  appear ;  the  fibrinous  exudation, 
if  detached,  is  renewed,  or  it  becomes  thicker  by  the  formation  of  new 
layers.    The  ulcers  grow  deeper  and  wider,  and  their  edges  more  vascular. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  improvement,  the  swelling  subsides,  the 
ulcers  become  more  clean,  their  bases  approach  the  level  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  present  a  granulating  appearance.  Finally  the  mucous 
membrane  is  reproduced.  A  considerable  time  after  the  ulcers  are  healed, 
the  new  membrane  which  occupies  their  site  has  a  redder  hue  than  the 
adjacent  surface. 

Causes. — Ulcerous,  like  simple,  stomatitis,  is  most  frequent  in  the 
families  of  the  poor.  Personal  uncleanliness,  poor  food,  a  residence  in 
apartments  dirty,  humid,  or  in  other  respects  insalubrious,  favor  its  de- 
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velopment.  In  fine,  a  cachectic  condition,  however  produced,  is  a  com- 
mon predisposing  cause.  It  frequently  occurs  when  the  system  is  reduced 
or  enfeebled  by  acute  diseases,  as  after  the  essential  fevers  and  thoracic 
and  intestinal  inflammations.  In  protracted  entero-colitis  of  infants,  it  is 
sometimes  severe  and  obstinate,  and  a  case  in  which  this  complication 
arises  usually  ends  unfavorably. 

Occasionally  several  cases  occur  together  or  consecutively  in  the  wards 
of  a  hospital,  and  this  has  led  some  observers  to  believe  that  ulcerous 
stomatitis  is  contagious.  But  its  prevalence  under  such  circumstances  is 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  common  exposure  to  the  influences 
which  give  rise  to  the  disease,  just  as  a  whole  household  exposed  to  malaria 
may  be  seized  with  intermittent  fever.  Difficult  dentition  is  also  an  occa- 
sional cause. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  in  ulcerous  stomatitis  are  more  severe  than 
in  the  simple  form.  There  is  more  pain,  more  salivation,  and  more  fret- 
fulness.  The  ulcerated  surface  is  sometimes  very  tender,  so  that  there  is 
but  little  sleep.  Drinks,  unless  bland  and  lukewarm,  are  painful,  and,  if 
the  ulcers  are  on  the  lips  or  the  front  of  the  mouth,  the  infant  nurses  less 
eagerly  than  usual,  and  even  with  reluctance,  sometimes  weaning  itself. 
Occasionally  the  submaxillary  glands  are  tumefied,  hard,  and  tender. 
The  breath  has  an  offensive  odor.  In  mild  cases  in  which  the  stomatitis  b 
of  limited  extent,  this  odor  may  scarcely  be  noticed,  but  in  severe  cases  it 
is  almost  like  that  exhaled  from  putrid  substances.  The  febrile  movement 
is  usually  slight. 

Prognosis. — A  favorable  prognosis  may  be  given  unless  the  patient  is 
in  a  decidedly  cachectic  condition,  or  there  is  a  serious  coexisting  disease, 
under  which  circumstances  the  case  may  be  protracted.  If  death  occur,  it 
is  due  to  the  cachexia,  or  to  some  pathological  state  quite  distinct  from  the 
stomatitis,  most  frequently  entero-colitis.  Ulcerous  stomatitis,  when  the 
ulcers  are  small  and  the  inflammation  of  limited  extent,  is  of  course  more 
easily  cured  than  when  it  is  extensive  and  the  ulcers  are  large. 

This  disease  is  very  liable  to  return,  unless  the  general  health  is  good. 

Treatment. — The  physician  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  stomatitis,  and  so  far  as  possible  should  remove  the  patient  from  its 
influence.  It  is  often  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  a  speedy  recovery,  to 
recommend  a  change  in  regimen,  especially  as  regards  diet  and  cleanliness. 
If  the  patient  live  in  damp,  dark,  and  dirty  apartments,  the  family  should 
seek  a  better  residence,  and  he  should  be  taken  daily  in  the  open  air. 

Tonic  remedies  are  generally  required.  The  ferruginous  preparations 
may  be  advantageously  given,  or  the  vegetable  tonics,  or  the  two  in  com- 
bination. In  selecting  the  internal  remedies  we  must  regard  the  antece- 
dent disease,  if  there  be  any,  which  the  buccal  inflammation  complicates, 
and  on  which  it  depends.  For  that  large  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
there  is  chronic  intestinal  inflammation,  the  liquor  ferri  nitratis  with  tine- 
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ture  of  columbo  administered  in  simple  syrup  will  be  found  useful.  For 
local  treatment  Trousseau  recommends  occasional  applications  of  nitrate 
of  silver  or  muriatic  acid  as  a  caustic,  and  in  the  intervals  a  wash  of  equal 
parts  of  borax  and  honey. 

Tlie  chloride  of  lime  is  also  considerably  used  in  Paris.  It  is  recom- 
mended by  Rilliet  and  Barthez.  It  is  applied  dry  to  the  ulcerated  sur&ce 
twice  daily,  and  in  the  interval  the  mouth  is  washed  with  simple  water. 
This  treatment  is  continued  till  the  ulcers  present  a  healthy  appearance 
and  begin  to  cicatrize.  Then  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  is  em- 
ployed, one  grain  to  forty-five  of  the  vehicle.  By  this  treatment  a  cure  is 
usually  effected.  Bouchut  prefers  using  chloride  of  lime  with  honey,  one 
drachm  to  the  ounce. 

But  painful  applications  are  not  required.  The  remedy  which  is  most 
employed  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain  is  chlorate  of  potash.  It 
often  acts  like  a  specific  for  this  as  well  as  other  forms  of  stomatitis.  It 
may  be  given  dissolved  in  water  with  sugar,  or  with  one  of  the  syrups,  to 
render  it  more  palatable.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  five  grains  every  two 
hours.  It  should  be  allowed  to  run  over  the  affected  part,  as  it  is  believed 
to  have  a  local  action. 

K*  Potass,  chlorat.,  3J. 
Mellis,  .^ss. 
Aqu«,  gij. 
One  teaspoonful  every  two  hours. 

Of  all  topical  remedies  in  common  use,  chlorate  of  potash  is  probably 
the  most  efficacious.  Some  physicians  prefer  the  chlorate  of  soda,  on 
account  of  ita  greater  solubility.  If  this  wash  is  too  painful  on  account  of 
the  irritable  state  of  the  ulcers,  it  may  be  used  less  frequently,  and  borax 
applied  in  the  interval. 

Follionlar  Stomatltia. 

In  this  form  of  stomatitis  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  muciparous 
follicles  of  the  mouth,  or  to  them  and  the  mucous  membrane  in  their  im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

Anatomical  Characters. — At  first  there  appear  in  the  mouth  minute 
papular  elevations,  red,  hard,  and  tender,  which  continue  to  enlarge  and 
soon  become  vesicular.  They  may  now  break,  leaving  an  ulcerated  sur- 
face ;  but  if  they  continue  entire  they  become  purulent,  and  then  their 
contents  are  discharged.  From  the  commencement  of  the  papule  to  the 
purulent  transformation  the  period  is  perhaps  three  or  four  days. 

The  ulcer  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  eruption  is  round,  hard,  painful, 
and  with  a  vascular  margin.  The  base  has  a  white  or  grayish  appearance. 
The  reparative  process  soon  commences,  the  ulcer  presents  a  healthy  ap- 
pearance, its  size  is  gradually  diminished,  and  finally  cicatrization  occurs. 

The  liquid  with  which  the  follicles  are  distended  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
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disease  is  believed  to  be  the  natural  secretion  somewhat  modified  by  the 
inflammation. 

The  number  of  ulcers  is  various.  There  are  in  most  cases  from  six  or 
eight  to  as  many  as  twenty.  They  are  ordinarily  discrete,  and  one  or  two 
lines  in  diameter.  The  stages  of  the  disease  rapidly  succeed  each  other, 
and  the  patient  fully  recovers  in  from  six  to  eight  days,  but  not  always. 
In  exceptional  instances  the  ulcers  enlarge  and  became  confluent,  or  one 
or  more  of  them  assume  a  gangrenous  appearance.  This  indicates  a  faulty 
condition  of  the  system,  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  due  perhaps  to  some 
antedecent  or  concomitant  disease.  In  these  cases  the  ulcerative  stage  is 
apt  to  be  protracted,  and  recovery  doubtful. 

The  seat  of  follicular  stomatitis  is  usually  the  internal  surface  of  the 
lips  and  cheeks,  the  gums,  tongue,  and  occasionally  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
It  rarely  afleets  the  fauces.  Occasionally  this  form  of  stomatitis  is  associ- 
ated with  more  general  inflammation  of  the  buccal  cavity.  The  gums 
may  then  be  swollen  and  tender,  bleeding  if  rubbed  or  pressed.  . 

Causes. — The  causes  are  not  fully  ascertained.  Follicular  stomatitis 
has  not  usually  in  my  practice  occurred  in  so  feeble  a  state  of  system  as 
has  been  present  in  ulcerous  stomatitis.  Billard,  speaking  of  the  aphthsB 
or  ulcers  of  this  disease,  says :  "  They  are  particularly  to  be  seen  in  chil- 
dren who  are  very  feeble,  pale,  and  of  a  lymphatic  temperament.  We  do 
not  look  for  the  causes  of  aphthse  in  the  retention  of  the  meconium,  acidity 
of  the  milk,  or  in  the  predominance  of  acidity  in  the  fluids  of  the  child ; 
we  attach  more  importance  to  the  consideration  of  the  original  predomi- 
nance of  the  lymphatic  system,  or  rather  to  the  remarkable  predominance 
which  this  system  acquires  under  the  influence  of  bad  nutrition  and  viti- 
ated air,  which  is  respired  in  badly  ventilated  places  in  those  who  are 
crowded  together  with  a  number  of  sick  children." 

Barrier  considers  follicular  stomatitis  to  be  allied  to  those  gastro-intes- 
tinal  diseases  which  are  attended  by  turgescence  of  the  mucous  follicles, 
and  he  mentions  among  the  causes  habitual  congestion  of  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane  and  difficult  dentition.  In  most  cases  probably  the 
exciting  cause  is  some  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  which  may 
not  be  appreciable. 

While  simple  stomatitis  and  stomatitis  with  thrush  are  most  common 
under  the  age  of  six  months,  follicular  stomatitis  is  rare  at .  this  age.  It 
is  most  frequent  during  the  time  which  corresponds  with  dentition,  when 
there  is  also  the  most  rapid  development  and  greatest  activity  of  the 
muciparous  follicles. 

Symptoms. — The  constitutional  symptoms  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
of  aphthse  are  slight.  In  twelve  children  affected  with  this  disease  Billard 
found  the  pulse  from  sixty  to  eighty  beats  per  minute. 

The  ulcers  are  painful,  as  b  indicated  by  the  cries  of  the  child  when 
they  are  pressed,  and  its  fretfulness.     Solid  food  and  even  drinks,  unless 
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bland  and  unirritating,  are  badly  tolerated.    The  salivary  secretion  is 
also  augmented. 

In  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  ulcer  becomes  confluent  or  gangrenous, 
the  state  of  the  patient  is  really  serious.  There  is  then  often  gastro- 
intestinal disease.  The  symptoms  indicate  prostration.  The  pulse  is 
feeble,  the  countenance  pallid,  and  the  body  and  limbs  become  wasted. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  easy.  The  only  disease  with  which  it  is  liable  to 
be  confounded  is  ulcerous  stomatitis.  In  the  ulcerous  form  there  is  ante- 
cedent and  accompan3ring  stomatitis  affecting  a  considerable  part,  if  not 
the  entire  buccal  cavity,  while  in  the  follicular  form  the  inflammation  is 
ordinarily  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ulcers.  The  char- 
acter of  the  ulcers  serves  also  as  a  means  of  distinction.  In  ulcerous 
stomatitis  there  is  great  variety  as  to  size  and  form,  while  in  follicuUr 
stomatitis  there  is  great  uniformity  in  both  these  respects.  The  small, 
circular  ulcers  are  characteristic  of  the  follicular  inflammation.  Before 
the  ulcerative  stage  the  vesicular  eruption  serves  to  distingubh  this  form 
of  stomatitis  from  other  local  diseases  aflTecting  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Prognosis. — Follicular  stomatitis  usually  ends  favorably ;  but,  if  the 
ulcers  become  concrete  or  gangrenous,  the  health  is  seriously  aflTected,  and 
a  more  cautious  prognosis  should  be  expressed.  The  unhealthy  appear- 
ance of  the  mouth  and  the  real  danger  are  often  more  due  to  the  depress- 
ing effect  of  some  concomitant  disease  than  to  the  stomatitis. 

Treatment. — In  ordinary  follicular  stomatitis,  which  is  discrete  and 
attended  by  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance,  local  remedies  suffice 
to  cure  the  disease.  Demulcent  drinks  or  applications  to  the  mouth 
should  be  used,  as  the  mucilage  from  gum  acacia,  marsh-mallow,  or  flax- 
seed. Mild  astnngent  lotions  with  the  demulcent  are  also  beneficial. 
The  mel  boracis  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  agreeable  applications.  It 
may  be  placed  in  the  mouth  with  a  spoon,  or  applied  with  a  camel-hair 
pencil.  If  there  is  much  tenderness  of  the  ulcers,  with  restlessness,  a 
small  quantity  of  some  opiate  should  be  added  to  the  lotion,  or  it  may  be 
administered  separately. 

With  this  simple  treatment  the  ulcers  generally  soon  heal,  and  the 
health  of  the  patient  is  restored.  If,  however,  the  ulcers  are  quite  pain- 
ful, and  not  disposed  to  heal,  or  are  healing  tardily,  they  may  be  touched 
lightly  with  a  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  as  Barrier  recommends, 
hydrochloric  acid  in  honey  of  roses.  This  diminishes  the  tenderness  and 
expedites  the  healing  process. 

If,  as  may  in  rare  cases  occur,  the  ulcerations  are  numerous,  and  are 
accompanied  by  considerable  fever,  there  may  be  symptoms  indicative  of 
cerebral  congestion,  or  even  premonitory  of  convulsions.  In  such  cases 
laxative  and  diaphoretic  remedies  ai*e  required,  and  sinapbms  or  other 
revulsive  applications  to  the  extremities. 

If  there  is  an  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  ulcers,  if  they  gradually 
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enlarge,  or  become  concrete,  or  gangrenous,  indicating  a  cachectic  state, 
tonics  should  be  employed  with  nutritious  and  easily  digested  diet,  and 
anti-hygienic  influences  should  so  far  as  possible  be  removed. 


CHAPTER    IL 

,  THRUSH. 

The  terms  thrush,  sprue,  and  muguet,  the  last  from  the  French,  are 
synonymous.  They  are  used  to  designate  a  particular  form  of  inflamma- 
tion of  mucous  surfaces,  the  peculiar  feature  of  which  is  the  presence  of 
points  or  patches  of  a  curdlike  appearance  on  the  inflamed  surface. 

The  usual  seat  of  thrush  is  the  buccal  membrane,  but  occasionally  it 
aflects  the  faucial,  pharyngeal  or  oesophageal.  It  is  very  rare  in  the  sub- 
diaphragmatic portion  of  the  digestive  tube,  but  a  few  such  cases  have 
been  reported  by  Billard  and  others.  It  never  afiects  the  membrane  of 
the  nostrils,  larynx,  or  bronchial  tubes,  and  it  very  seldom  occurs  in  any 
other  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  without  also  being  present  in  the 
mouth.  Thrush,  then,  is  a  stomatitis,  pharyngitis,  or  oesophagitis,  or  a 
gastro-enteritis,  with  the  additional  element  which  I  have  described. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  first  stage  of  thrush  is  that  of  simple 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface.  There  next  appear  minute  semi- 
transparent  points  or  granules,  which,  increasing,  soon  become  white  and 
opaque.  Some  of  them  remain  as  points,  while  others,  extending,  and 
perhaps  coalescing  with  those  adjoining,  form  patches  of  greater  or  less 
extent.  The  white  points  or  patches  are  unequally  elevated.  Their 
central  part,  which  was  first  formed,  is  most  raised,  while  their  circum- 
ference projects  but  little  above  the  epithelium.  Their  highest  elevation 
is  not  ordinarily  more  than  a  line  above  the  surface.  They  are  smaller 
in  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  than  when  occurring  upon  the  buccal  sur- 
face. They  resemble  closely,  in  color  and  consistence,  portions  of  curdled 
milk,  and  the  nurse  often  mistakes  them  for  such,  and  neglects  to  call 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  mouth.  They  are  readily  detached  by  a  little 
force,  but  are  speedily  reproduced.  Their  color  in  the  first  days  of  the 
sprue  is  white,  and  sometimes  this  color  continues.  In  other  cases  they 
assume,  if  the  disease  is  protracted,  a  yellow  hue. 

Their  true  nature,  long  unknown,  was  finally  revealed  by  microscopy. 
They  consist  in  part  of  epithelial  cells,  and  in  part  of  a  vegetable  growth. 
This  parasitic  plant  is  in  most  cases  the  oidium  albicans.  Like  other  con- 
fervse,  it  consists  of  roots,  branches,  and  sporules.  The  roots  are  trans- 
parent, and  they  penetrate  the  epithelial  layer,  sometimes  even  to  the 
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SYBfPTOMS. — ^The  symptoms  in  thrush  are  not  different  in  most  cases 
from  those  of  simple  inflammation.  In  the  mildest  cases  they  are  chiefly 
of  a  local  nature,  such  as  have  already  been  described  in  our  remarks  on 
simple  stomatitis.  If  the  inflammation  is  more  extensrve,  especially  if  it 
affect  the  fauces  and  oesophagus^  the  infant  becomes  feverish  and  fretful, 
and  the  inflamed  surface  is  hot,  red,  and  tender.  In  the  worst  forms  of 
thrush  this  surface  not  only  presents  the  ordinary  features  of  severe  inflam- 
mation, namely  heat,  redness,  and  tenderness,  but  it  is  sometimes  deficient 
in  the  natural  secretion,  so  as  to  present  a  dry  or  parched  appearance.  It 
is  in  these«cases  that  there  is  often  a  more  extensive  inflammation  than 
that  of  the  buccal  or  oesophageal  membrane.  The  sub-diaphragmatic  por- 
tion of  the  digestive  tube  is  inflamed.  In  these  severe  cases  thirst,  loss  of 
appetite,  restlessness,  vomiting,  and  frequently  diarrhoea  occur.  The  coun- 
tenance is  anxious  and  pale ;  there  is  rapid  emaciation^  and,  if  the  disease 
is  not  arrested,  a  state  of  extreme  prostration  soon  arrives.  The  twenty- 
four  severe  cases  related  by  Valleix,  already  alluded  to,  twenty-two  of 
which  were  fatal,  were  examples  of  this  severe  form. 

Causes. — Thrush  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  are  constitutionally 
feeble,  or  who  are  enfeebled  by  disease,  or  by  unfavorable  hygienic  con- 
ditions. Cachexia  is  a  cause  common  to  thrush  and  most  other  subacute 
inflammations  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  most  obvious  and  common 
of  the  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions  alluded  to  is  the  continued  use  of 
indigestible  and  improper  food.  It  is,  therefore,  a  common  disease  among 
foundlings,  in  institutions  where  these  unfortunates  are  received,  since  they 
not  only  breathe  an  atmosphere  which  is  often  impure,  but  are  deprived  of 
the  mother's  milk,  and  are  so  frequently  given  a  diet  which  is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  it.  Among  the  poor  of  the  cities  thrush  is  common,  since  with 
them,  from  necessity  or  choice,  there  is  the  greatest  neglect  of  sanitary 
requirements.  Exposure  to  humidity,  to  variations  in  temperature,  in- 
creases the  liability  to  the  disease,  though  in  less  degree  than  defective 
alimentation.  Billard  and  Valleix  agree  that  thrush  is  more  frequent  in 
the  warm  months  than  in  the  cold,  that  its  maximum  frequency  is  in  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September.  Cases  in  the  Infant  Asylum 
and  Child's  Hospital,  of  this  city,  have  appeared  to  me  to  correspond  in 
this  respect  with  those  related  by  Billard  and  Valleix.  Various  writers 
have  mentioned  the  age  at  which  thrush  is  most  apt  to  occur,  as  one  of  the 
predisposing  causes.  Uncomplicated  thrush  is  not  common  above  the  age 
of  six  months.  Most  cases  occur  under  the  age  of  three  months.  Infants 
of  the  age  of  one  or  two  weeks,  if  in  addition  to  lactation  they  are  spoon- 
fed by  nurses  over-anxious  that  they  should  thrive,  are  apt  to  take  the  dis- 
ease. Thrush  is  not  uncommon  in  children  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
months  who  are  suffering  from  exhausting  diseases.  It  is  then  an  unfavor- 
able prognostic  sign. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  is  easy  so  far  as  thrush  in  the  mouth  is  concerned, 
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may  be  used  dissolved  in  glycerin,  witb  or  without  some  flavoring  ingre- 
dient: 

B*  SodsB  borat.,  gj. 

GlycerinsB,  ^ij. 

Aqua9, 3vj.     Misce. 

Borax  should  be  used  four  or  five  times  daily,  and  continued  for  a  time 
after  the  disease  has  disappeared  from  sight,  since  the  roots  of  the  plant 
must  be  destroyed  or  the  branches  are  rapidly  reproduced.  It  should  be 
applied  by  a  camel-hair  pencil,  or  with  a  soft  cloth  upon  the  finger  or  a 
stick.  It  should  be  so  freely  used,  in  extensive  and  severe  forms  of  the 
disease,  that  the  infant  will  swallow  some,  as  the  entire  oesophagus  is  apt  to 
be  afiected  in  such  cases.  In  the  intervals  between  the  applications  of  borax, 
if  the  buccal  surface  is  hot,  dry,  and  tender,  so  as  to  increase  the  fretful- 
ness  of  the  infant,  it  is  well  to  use  mucilaginous  washes,  as  the  mucilage 
of  acacia  or  mallows.  If  the  disease  continue  notwithstanding  the  use  of 
these  measures,  the  mouth  should  be  occasionally  washed  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  zinc : 

B>  Zinc!  sulph.,  gr.  ii~iv. 
Aq.  ro88B,  §ij.    Misce. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  treatment  of  thrush  is  of  less  importance 
than  that  of  the  disease  which  the  thrush  complicates.  The  remedial 
measures  which  I  have  mentioned  then  become  subordinate  to  those  em- 
ployed for  the  graver  disease.  When  this  disease  is  relieved  and  the  gen- 
eral health  improves,  thrush  is  more  easily  and  permanently  cured  than 
during  the  state  of  feebleness  and  ill-health. 


CHAPTER    III. 


GANGRENE  OF  THE  MOUTH. 


The  diseases  of  the  mouth  which  we  have  been  considering  are  attended 
by  little  danger,  but  the  one  which  we  are  next  to  consider,  is  among  the 
most  fatal  of  early  life.  It  is  gangrene  of  a  portion  of  the  cheek  or  gums, 
or  of  both.  It  is  described  by  writers  under  various  names,  as  cancrum 
oris,  noma,  necrosis  infantilis,  aqueous  cancer  of  infants. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Grangrene  of  the  mouth  is  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  at  the  point  where  it  is  about 
to  commence,  but  in  other  cases  this  membrane  is  entire.    The  tissues  at 
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the  mouth  is  different  from  that  at  which  the  ordinary  forms  of  stomatitis 
occur. 

Gangrene  of  the  mouth  may,  however,  occur  under  the  age  of  one  year. 
Billard  reported  three  cases  under  the  age  of  one  month,  but  in  two  of 
these  the  disease  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  marked  to  ren* 
der  it  certain  that  they  were  genuine  cases. 

Causes. — Grangrene  of  the  mouth  usually  occurs  in  those  whose  systems 
are  reduced  or  cachectic.  It  is,  therefore,  more  frequent  among  the  poor 
than  those  in  comfortable  circumstances;  in  the  city  than  in  the  country. 
It  is  more  frequently  observed  in  asylums  for  children  than  in  private 
practice.  Half  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  have  been  in  these  institu- 
tions. If  the  constitution  is  naturally  good,  it  can  only  occur  in  those  long 
deprived  of  pure  air  and  wholesome  nutriment,  or  those  enfeebled  by  dis- 
ease. 

Among  the  diseases  which  have  been  known  to  terminate  in  or  be  fol- 
lowed by  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  are  the  pulmonary  and  intestinal  inflam- 
mations, hooping-cough,  and  the  fevers,  both  eruptive  and  the  non-eruptive. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  published  a  table  of  ninety-eight  cases  in  which 
gangrene  resulted  from  other  diseases.  In  forty-one  of  these  the  antece- 
dent disease  was  measles,  in  five  scarlet  fever,  six  hooping-cough,  nine 
intermittent  fever,  nine  typhoid  fever,  seven  mercurial  salivation,  and  five 
enteritis.  It  is  seen  that  the  essential  fevers  were  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  the  gangrene.  Of  forty-six  cases  collected  by  MM.  Bouley  and  Cail- 
lault,  the  antecedent  disease  was  measles  in  all  but  five.  In  this  city,  also, 
a  larger  number  occur  from  measles  than  from  any  other  disease. 

One  reason  why  so  many  cases  of  gangrene  occur  as  a  sequel  of  measles 
is  probably  because  this  disease  is  accompanied  by  stomatitis.  Simple  or 
ulcerous  stomatitis  often  precedes  gangrene. 

Diseases  sometimes  terminate  in  gangrene  of  the  mouth  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  injudicious  treatment,  which  has  lowered  the  vitality  of  the 
system.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  mention  the  case  of  a  child  four  years  old,  in 
whom  gangrene  commenced  at  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  primitive  pneu- 
monia. This  child  had  been  reduced  by  the  application  of  twelve  leeches, 
three  scarifications,  a  large  blister,  and  by  the  use  of  absolute  diet. 

The  misuse  of  mercury  was  once  a  much  more  frequent  cause  of  gan- 
grene than  at  present,  at  least  in  this  country,  since  this  agent  was  formerly 
much  more  employed  than  now.  In  fact  most  of  the  aflections  of  infancy 
and  childhood  in  which  mercurials  were  formerly  employed  are  now  treated 
without  it. 

Symptoms. — Gangrene  of  the  mouth  so  often  occurs  in  connection  with 
other  disease,  that  its  symptoms  are  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  blended 
with  those  which  arise  irom  a  distinct  pathological  state. 

There  is  usually  prostration  more  and  more  pronounced  as  the  gangrene 
extends.    The  features  are  ordinarily  pallid,  but  occasionally  their  normal 
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ated  respiration  are  really  cases  of  broDchitis  or  pneumonitis,  coexisting 
with  the  gangrene. 

Diagnosis. — Grangrene  of  the  mouth  is  easily  diagnosticated.  In 
those  cases  in  which  ulceration  precedes  the  gangrene,  it  might  be  mis- 
taken in  its  first  stages  for  that  form  of  ulcerous  stomatitis  in  which  the 
ulcers  assume  an  unhealthy  appearance.  The  following  are  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  two  affections :  Around  the  ulcer  where  gangrene 
is  about  to  commence  the  tissues  are  greatly  thickened  and  indurated,  or 
oedematous,  while  ulcerous  stomatitis  begins  with  a  submucous  deposit  of 
fibrin,  and  is  attended  by  little  thickening  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and 
little  or  no  induration  or  oedema.  In  ulcerous  stomatitis  the  skin  over  the 
seat  of  the  disease  presents  its  normal  appearance,  whereas  in  gangrene  it 
presents  a  distended  and  shining  appearance.  The  destructive  process  in 
ulcerous  stomatitis  is  also  more  limited  than  in  gangrene.  Deep  ulcer- 
ations do  not  occur,  or  are  rare.  Ulcerous  stomatitis  is  more  readily 
healed,  and  it  leaves  no  eschar,  contraction,  or  deformity. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth  from  those  cases 
of  follicular  stomatitis  in  which  the  ulcers  occupying  the  seat  of  the  fol- 
licles assume  a  gangrenous  appearance,  must  be  made  by  a  consideration 
of  the  same  facts  or  particulars  which  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  ulcerous 
stomatitis. 

Malignant  pustule,  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  child,  resembles  this  dis- 
ease in  some  of  its  features.  But  the  pustule  always  begins  on  the  skin, 
while  gangrene  is  a  disease  of  the  mucous  surface  primarily.  In  gan- 
grene, therefore,  the  chief  destruction  is  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of 
the  submucous  tissue,  while  in  malignant  pustule  the  chief  destruction  is 
of  the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 

Prognosis. — ^This  depends,  not  only  on  the  extent  of  the  gangrene, 
but  the  nature  of  the  disease,  if  there  be  one,  which  gave  rise  to  it,  and 
the  degree  of  cachexia.  If  it  occurs  in  connection  with  or  as  a  sequel  of 
one  of  the  least  debilitating  diseases,  and  there  is  considerable  vigor  of 
system,  it  may  often  be  arrested  when  it  has  destroyed  only  the  mucous 
and  subcutaneous  tissues,  so  that  no  deformity  results.  The  friends  may 
congratulate  themselves  if  the  case  terminate  so  favorably.  In  the  graver 
eases,  when  the  gangrene  extends  till  it  destroys  the  periosteum  of  the 
maxillary  bone  on  the  affected  side,  and  perhaps  perforates  the  cheek,  it 
the  child  recovers  it  is  with  the  permanent  loss  of  teeth,  tedious  separation 
of  the  necrosed  bone,  and  a  cicatrix,  which  is  apt  to  interfere  with  the 
free  use  of  the  jaw.  Death  is,  however,  the  more  common  termination  of 
severe  cases.  Occasionally  the  gangrene  destroys  the  continuity  of  a 
bloodvessel,  causing  abundant  haemorrhage,  and  accelerating  the  fatal 
result.  In  most  cases,  however,  there  is  little  or  no  hsemorrhage,  in  con- 
sequence of  coagulation  in  the  vessels. 

Another  serious  complication  occasionally  arises,  namely,  gangreive  of 
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mouth  is  to  be  thoroughly  washed  with  water  from  a  syringe.  They  di- 
rect in  the  interval  frequent  ablution  with  water.  Ailer  the  slough  has 
separated,  the  escharotic  is  to  be  discontinued,  .and  the  chloride  of  lime 
used  alone.  If  gangrene  extends  to  the  skin,  a  crucial  incision  is  to  be 
made  and  the  escharotic  applied,  after  which  powdered  cinchona  is  intro- 
duced and  retained  by  a  plaster.  This  treatment  is  to  be  continued  till 
the  gangrene  is  arrested  and  the  decayed  portion  removed.  Barrier, 
Valleix,  and  most  French  writers,  recommend  essentially  the  same  treat- 
ment, namely,  the  application  of  undiluted  escharotic  agents. 

A  safer,  less  painful,  and,  in  my  opinion,  preferable,  treatment,  is  that 
employed  by  many  British  and  American  physicians,  namely,  the  use  of 
escharotic  agents  diluted,  or,  if  applied  in  their  full  strength,  such  as  are 
least  active  and  penetrating.  Some  employ  from  the  first  topical  treat- 
ment which  is  astringent  and  stimulating  rather  than  escharotic,  and  they 
report  satisfactory  results. 

Dr.  Grerhard  believes  **  the  best  local  applications  are  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, if  the  slough  be  small  in  extent ;  if  much  larger,  the  best  escharotic 
is  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  applied  in  the  undiluted  state.  After  the 
progress  of  the  disease  is  arrested,  the  ulcer  will  improve  rapidly  under 
an  astringent  stimulant,  such  as  the  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  the  aromatic 
wine  of  the  French  Pharmacopoeia.'' 

The  local  treatment  recommended  by  Evanson  and  Maunsell  I  believe 
to  be  preferable  to  that  advised  by  any  of  the  writers  from  whom  I  have 
quoted.  I  have  seen  it  so  successful,  that  I  should  employ  it  in  all  ordi- 
nary cases  from  the  first  visit.  A  knowledge  of  this  treatment  will  be 
best  imparted  by  quoting  from  the  authors  (Diseases  of  Children,  2d 
Amer.  edit,  page  188) :  "  The  lotion  which  we  have  found  by  far  the 
most  successful  is  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  as  employed  by  Coates 
in  the  Children's  Asylum.    His  formula  is  as  follows : 

"  R.  Cupri  sulph.,  gij. 
Pulv.  cinchonte,  ^ss. 
Aquee,  Jiv.     M. 

"  This  is  to  be  applied  twice  a  day  very  carefully  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  ulcerations  and  excoriations.  The  addition  of  the  cinchonse  is  only 
useful  by  retaining  the  sulphate  of  copper  longer  in  contact  with  the 
edges  of  the  gums.  A  solution  of  the  sulphate  o^  zinc,  5j  to  an  ounce  of 
water,  by  itself  or  combined  with  tincture  of  myrrh.  Dr.  Coates  found  to 
be  also  useiiil  in  some  cases." 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  us  that  the  above  treatment  is  &r 
preferable,  provided  it  is  equally  effectual  in  arresting  the  gangrene,  to 
the  treatment  by  the  strong  escharotics  which  some  of  our  best  prac- 
titioners employ. 

Take,  for  example,  the  use  of  pure  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  which  phy- 
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Still,  many  of  the  best  authorities  in  infantile  pathology  concur  in  the 
belief  that  difficult  and  painful  evolution  of  the  teeth  frequently  causes 
derangement  in  the  functions  of  organs,  even  those  remote  from  the  mouth, 
and  sometimes  produces  in  them  a  real  pathological  state.  They,  therefore, 
frequently  speak  of  dentition  as  a  cause  of  disease.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  physicians,  equally  good  observers,  and  the  number  is  increasing, 
who  almost  wholly  ignore  the  pathological  results  of  dentition.  They 
say  that,  as  it  is  strictly  a  physiological  process,  it  should,  like  other  such 
processes,  be  excluded  from  the  domain  of  pathology.  Experience,  they 
assert,  corroborates  this  opinion,  and  therefore  dentition  should  seldom,  if 
ever,  be  interfered  with  by  the  lancet  or  other  means. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  how  important  it  is  to  understand  the 
exact  relation  of  dentition  to  infantile  diseases.  Every  physician  is  called  I 
now  and  then  to  cases  of  serious  disease,  inflammatory  and  others,  which 
have  been  allowed  to  run  on  without  treatment,  in  the  belief  that  the  symp- 
toms were  the  result  of  dentition.  I  have  known  acute  meningitis,  pneu- 
monitis, and  entero-colitis,  even  with  medical  attendance,  to  be  overlooked 
during  the  very  time  when  appropriate  treatment  was  most  urgently  de- 
manded. Many  lives  are  lost  in  this  manner,  especially  from  neglected 
entero-colitis,  the  friends  and  even  physicians  believing  the  diarrhoea  to  be 
symptomatic  of  dentition,  a  relief  to  it,  and  therefore  not  to  be  treated. 
Such  mistakes  are  traceable  to  the  erroneous  doctrine,  once  inculcated  in 
the  schools,  and  now  believed  in  by  the  more  ignorant  of  the  laity,  that 
dentition  is  directly  or  indirectly  a  common  cause  of  infantile  diseases  and 
derangements. 

May  there  not  be  an  error  in  the  opposite  direction  ?  May  not  some 
diseases  be  rendered  milder,  and  their  favorable  termination  more  certain 
or  probable,  by  measures  calculated  to  relieve  the  turgescence  of  the  gums  ? 
If  so,  those  who  totally  disregard  the  state  of  the  gums  are  not  less  in  error 
than  those  who  use  the  gum-lancet  when  it  is  not  required. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  what  is  really  ascertained  in  regard  to  the 
relation  of  dentition  to  disease. 

First  dentition  commences  at  the  age  of  about  six  months  and  termi- 
nates at  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years.  The  corresponding  teeth  of  the 
two  sides  pierce  the  gum  at  about  the  same  time.  The  two  inferior  central 
incisors  first  appear  at  about  the  age  of  six  or  seven  months,  followed,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  by  the  upper  central  incisors,  upper 
lateral  incisors,  lower  lateral  incisors,  the  four  anterior  molars,  the  four 
canines,  and,  lastly,  the  four  posterior  molars. 

The  incisors  usually  appear  in  rapid  succession,  so  that  all  are  in  sight 
by  the  age  of  one  year.  From  the  age  of  one  year  to  sixteen  months  the 
anterior  molars  penetrate  the  gum,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty-four 
months  the  canines,  and  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  months  the  posterior 
molars. 
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tivity  of  the  iDtestioal  follicular  apparatus,  that  it  is,  in  other  words,  one 
of  the  forms  of  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea.  Barrier  believes  that  the 
diarrhcBa  of  dentition  depends  usually  on  what  he  calls  a  "  subinflarama- 
tory  turgescence  limited  to  the  gastro-intestinal  follicular  apparatus."  He 
believes  that,  in  occasional  cases,  it  is  due  to  defective  or  altered  innerva- 
tion. It  would  then  be  analogous  or  similar  to  that  form  of  diarrhoea 
which  occurs  in  the  adult  from  the  emotions.  Bouchut  calls  the  diarrhoea 
of  dentition  nervous  diarrhoea.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  most  cases 
of  diarrhoea  which  are  attributed  to  dentition  there  are  other  causes,  such 
as  unsuitable  food,  or  residence  in  an  insalubrious  locality.  It  is  certain, 
as  regards  city  infants,  that  the  chief  causes  of  diarrhoea  during  the  period 
of  dentition  are  strictly  anti-hygienic,  dentition  being  quite  subordinate  as 
a  cause,  and  probably  often  not  operating  at  all  as  such.  But  when,  as 
sometimes  happens,  at  each  period  of  denta]  evolution,  the  infant  is  af- 
fected with  diarrhoea,  the  influence  of  teething  is  apparent.  Such  cases 
enable  us  to  see  that  teething  may  really  sustain  a  causative  relation  to 
certain  diseases  not  located  in  the  buccal  cavity. 

Among  the  most  common  pathological  results  of  difficult  dentition,  are 
certain  affections  referable  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  Eclampsia  is  one 
of  the  admitted  results.  Barrier  attributes  convulsions  in  the  teething  in- 
fant to  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  arising  from  the  pain  which  is 
felt  in  the  gums,  and  to  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  dental  apparatus, 
in  which  afflux  the  whole  vascular  system  of  the  head  participates. 

In  most  cases  of  convulsions  occurring  during  the  period  of  dental 
evolution,  a  careful  examination  discloses  other  causes  in  addition  to  the 
state  of  the  gums.  Difficult  dentition  must  then  be  considered,  not  so  fre- 
quently a  direct  as  a  co-operating  or  predisposing  cause,  producing  a  sensi- 
tive state  of  the  nervous  system,  or  possibly  an  afflux  of  blood  to  the  head, 
of  which  Barrier  speaks,  and  which,  by  an  additional  stimulus,  perhaps 
trivial  in  itself,  ends  in  convulsions.  In  exceptional  instances  eclampsia 
occurs  mainly  from  dentition,  or,  if  there  are  other  causes,  they  are  quite 
subordinate.  This  may  happen  when  several  teeth  penetrate  the  gum  at 
or  about  the  same  time.  Infants  who  are  burnt  or  scalded  are  very  liable 
to  clonic  convulsions.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  danger  as  regards  life 
from  such  accidents.  So,  the  swollen  and  tender  gum,  if  several  teeth  are 
about  emerging,  may  affect  the  cerebro-spinal  system  like  the  burn  or 
scald,  and  produce  the  same  nervous  phenomena.  Thus,  in  a  case  already 
alluded  to  in  the  chapter  on  convulsions,  five  incisors  pierced  the  gum  within 
about  two  weeks,  and  in  this  period  there  were  two  attacks  of  eclampsia 
with  an  interval  of  a  few  davs.  The  attacks  were  not  severe,  and  the 
most  careful  examination  could  discover  no  other  cause  than  the  simul- 
taneous development  of  so  many  dental  follicles.  Previously,  and  since, 
the  infant  has  been  well. 

Dentition  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occasions  also  tonic  convulsions. 
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are  easily  diagnosticated,  except  the  odontalgia  which  writers  describe,  and 
which  is  not  necessarily  attended  by  any  perceptible  anatomical  alteration 
of  the  gums.  Those  accidents  which  pertain  to  remote  and  concealed  or- 
gans are  usually  detected  with  ease,  though  it  is  often  difficult  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty  their  relation  to  dentition. 

When  similar  symptoms  arise  at  each  epoch  of  teething,  and  subside 
with  the  subsidence  of  the  gingival  turgescence,  teething  must  be  regarded 
as  the  cause.  Or,  if  the  disease  is  such  as  is  known  to  be  produced  occa- 
sionally by  difficult  teething,  and  if,  after  a  careful  examination,  we  can 
discover  no  other  cause,  while  the  gums  are  swollen,  especially  over  two  or 
more  advancing  teeth,  it  is  proper  to  refer  the  malady  to  dentition. 

It  is  evident  that  we  must  often  be  in  doubt  whether  the  disease  which 
we  are  treating  is  due  at  all  to  the  state  of  the  gums,  or,  if  so,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  to  what  extent ;  but,  as  a  rule,  if  any  other  cause 
is  apparent,  we  may  properly  regard  the  influence  of  dentition  as  quite 
subordinate. 

Treatment. — It  is  obvious  that  remedial  measures  in  cases  of  difficult 
dentition  must  be  twofold,  namely,  those  directed  to  the  state  of  the  gums, 
and  those  designed  to  relieve  the  derangements  or  diseases  to  which  den- 
tition has  given  rise.  If  there  is  diarrhoea,  this  should  be  controlled  by 
proper  remedies,  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  evacuations  to  two  or  three 
daily.  It  is  well  to  state  to  the  friends  of  the  child,  who  believe  that  diar- 
rhoea is  salutary  during  the  period  of  teething,  that  this  number  is  quite 
sufficient,  and  that  more  frequent  evacuations  will  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  child. 

The  nervous  afiections,  as  convulsions,  require  such  soothing  and  deriv- 
ative measures  as  are  recommended  in  our  remarks  on  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  bromide  of  potassium  I  have  found  especially  useful 
and  safe  in  cases  of  fretfulness  and  nervous  excitement  due  to  dentition. 
The  rational  employment  of  therapeutic  measures  requires  strict  attention 
to  be  given  to  the  causes  of  disease.  Therefore,  the  physician  called  to 
treat  an  ailment,  believed  to  be  due  to  dentition,  should  not  fkil  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  gums,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  will  mitigate  the  inten- 
sity of  the  cause — in  other  words,  diminish  the  tenderness  if  not  the  swell- 
ing of  the  gum.  Demulcent  and  soothing  lotions  are  sometimes  useful. 
The  infant  should  be  allowed  to  hold  in  the  mouth  an  india-rubber  or 
ivory  ring,  which  by  pressure  on  the  gum  gives  considerable  relief. 

Mothers  will  often  attempt  to  "  rub  through  a  tooth,"  as  they  term  it,  by 
means  of  a  ring  or  thimble.  This  should  be  discouraged.  So  great  fric- 
tion cannot  fail  to  have  an  injurious  effect,  by  increasing  the  swelling 
and  inflammation,  unless  the  tooth  has  already  reached  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

We  come  now  to  a  subject  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  of 
the  ablest  and  most  experienced  physicians,  and  in  reference  to  which  there 
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If  the  state  of  the  infknt  is  one  of  immediate  danger,  as  in  convulsions, 
and  it  is  not  quickly  relieved  by  the  ordinary  remedies,  scarification  of  the 
gums  may  not  only  be  proper  but  urgently  required.  For  in  such  cases 
all  measures,  provided  they  are  safe  and  simple,  which  can  possibly  give 
relief  should  be  employed  without  delay.  But  I  can  recall  to  mind  only 
two  accidents  of  dentition  which  would  be  likely  to  be  benefited  by  scarifi- 
cation, namely,  suppurative  inflammation  in  the  dental  follicle  and  con- 
vulsions. But  since  the  bromide  of  potassium  has  come  into  use  as  a  ner- 
vous sedative,  and  as  an  efScient  remedy  for  clonic  convWions,  scarifica- 
tion of  the  gums  is  much  less  frequently  required,  for  even  severe  eclampsia 
commonly  yields  to  this  medicine,  if  the  condition  of  the  bowels  is  attended 
to.  Cutting  the  gums  is  now  abandoned  as  a  means  of  relief  in  infantile 
paralysis,  for  this  malady  is  known  to  be  due  to  other  causes  than  den- 
tition. 

Second  Dentition. 

The  fact  is  well  established,  though  often  overlooked  in  practice,  that 
second  dentition  occasionally  deranges  the  functions  of  organs,  and  gives 
rise  to  pathological  symptoms.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  mention  particularly 
neuralgic  pains,  rebellious  cough,  and  diarrhoea,  as  effects  which  they  have 
observed.  Rilliet  relates  the  case  of  a  girl,  eleven  years  old,  who  had  a 
very  obstinate  and  protracted  cough,  the  paroxisms  lasting  often  half  an 
hour  to  one  hour.  This  cough  immediately  and  permanently  disappeared 
when  the  molars  pierced  the  gums. 

Dr.  James  Jackson,  in  his  Letters  to  a  Young  Phydcian,  says:  "I  have 
seen  persons  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age  much  affected  by  a 
wisdom  tooth  not  yet  protruded,  and  distinctly  relieved  by  cutting  the  gum. 
But  I  think  the  most  common  period  of  suffering  from  the  second  denti- 
tion is  from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  year.  The  most  characteristic 
affections  are  wasting  of  flesh  and  nervous  diseases.  The  boy  loses  his 
comeliness,  and  his  complexion  is  less  clear,  while  emaciation  takes  place 
in  every  part,  though  mostly,  perhaps,  in  the  face.  The  nervous  symp- 
toms are  various,  but  the  most  common  are  a  change  in  the  temper  and 
a  loss  of  spirits.  With  these  there  is  some  loss  of  strength.  The  patient 
is  unwilling  to  engage  in  play,  and  soon  becomes  tired  when  he  does  do  it. 
Among  the  distinct  symptoms  which  are  not  uncommon,  I  may  mention 
pain  in  the  head  and  in  the  eyes.  The  headache  is  not  commonly  severe, 
but  it  is  such  as  inclines  the  patient  to  keep  still.  The  eyes  are  not  only 
painful,  but  are  often  affected  with  the  morbid  sensibility  to  which  these 
organs  are  subject.  I  have  known  boys  truly  anxious  to  pursue  their 
studies  obliged  to  give  them  up  on  this  account ;  and  these,  not  having  the 
disposition  to  play,  will  of  choice  pass  the  day  with  their  mothers,  and  in- 
crease their  troubles  by  the  want  of  air  and  exercise.  Nervous  affections 
of  a  more  severe  character  are  sometimes  manifested." 
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inflammation.  In  idiopathic  pharyngitis,  the  fauces  commonly  have  a 
bright-red  hue,  almost  like  that  of  arterial  blood.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  inflammation  occurs  in  connection  with  a  constitutional  malady,  the 
hue  is  apt  to  be  darker.  In  grave  cases  of  scarlet  fever  or  measles,  it  is 
sometimes  even  livid,  indicating  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  a  condition 
of  real  danger.  The  tonsils  are  tumefied  so  as  to  project,  though  not  to 
the  extent  which  we  often  observe  in  the  adult.  They  are  also  less  firm 
than  in  the  normal  state.  The  follicles  of  the  throat  are  enlarged  and 
active,  pouring  out  a  muco-puruient  secretion.  This  b  sometimes  seen  in 
a  layer  over  the  tonsil  or  the  posterior  portion  of  the  fauces.  In  a  case 
of  primary  pharyngitis  examined  after  death  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  the 
tonsils  were  softened,  infiltrated  with  pus,  and  slightly  enlarged.  A  layer 
of  bloody  mucus  lay  on  the  pharynx,  and  the  pharyngeal  surface  was  dark- 
red,  thickened  and  granular.  The  submaxillary  glands  were  also  swollen 
and  somewhat  softened. 

If  the  inflammation  is  intense,  the  deepseated  portion  of  the  tonsil 
becomes  involved,  and  even  sometimes  the  adjacent  connective  tissue.  In 
most  cases,  by  applying  the  finger  in  the  hollow  below  the  ears,  the  tonsil 
can  be  felt.     In  severe  cases,  also,  the  submaxillary  glands  are  tumefied. 

Causes. — The  usual  cause  of  primary  or  idiopathic  pharyngitis  is  expo- 
sure to  cold.  It  also  occasionally  occurs  from  the  use  of  drinks  too  hot  or 
containing  some  irritating  substance.  I  have  met  it  in  the  most  intense 
form  caused  by  swallowing  boiling  water,  and,  in  one  case,  from  acetic  acid 
taken  through  mistake.  When  it  occurs  from  the  eruptive  fevers,  it  is 
part  of  a  more  extensive  mucous  phlegmasia,  although  the  inflammation 
is  often,  as  in  scarlet  fever,  more  intense  in  the  pharynx  than  elsewhere. 

Symptoms. — Tenderness  of  the  pharynx,  and  pain  on  swallowing,  an- 
nounce pharyngitis.  These  symptoms  are  not  so  readily  detected  in  infancy 
as  in  childhood.  They  are  not  always  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of 
the  inflammation.  The  tongue  is  slightly  furred ;  there  is  thirst,  and  the 
appetite  is  more  or  less  impaired.  The  breath  is  foul,  but  not  fetid  ;  the 
respiration  is  normal,  or  but  slightly  accelerated;  cough  is  sometimes 
present,  sometimes  absent.  When  present,  it  is  due  to  extension  of  inflam- 
mation to  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  or  to  the  collection  of  mucus 
around  the  aj^erture  of  the  glottis. 

When  the  tonsils  are  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  adjacent  parts  much 
swollen,  the  voice  is  sometimes  much  altered,  presenting  a  nasal  character. 
The  pulse  in  pharyngitis  is  accelerated,  and  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
elevated  according  to  the  severity  of  the  inflammation. 

Prognosis. — In  mild  cases  of  pharyngitis  convalescence  commences 
within  a  week.  If  the  inflammation  is  dependent  on  a  constitutional  aflec- 
tion,  it  may  continue  a  much  longer  time,  especially  if  the  glands  of  the 
neck  and  the  connective  tissue  are  much  involved.  The  prognosis  of 
secondary  pharyngitis  is  less  favorable  than  that  of  the  primary  form.     In 
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complication,  it  is  proper  to  apply  one  or  more  leeches  to  the  temples  or 
neck ;  but  cases  requiring  such  depletion  are  exceptional. 

Diaphoretics  and  sometimes  cardiac  sedatives  are  indicated,  such  as 
liquor  ammonise  acetatis,  spiritus  setberis  nitrosi,  ipecacuanha,  tartrate  of 
antimony  and  potassa,  aconite,  and  veratrum  viride.  Medicines  of  this 
kind  may  be  variously  combined  according  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  the  severity  of  the  disease.  Saline  laxatives  are  also  in  some 
cases  useful. 

As  the  symptoms  abate,  the  intervals  between  the  doses  may  be  in* 
creased.  In  those  cases  of  severe  idiopathic  pharyngitis  attended  by  pain 
in  deglutition,  moderate  but  constant  counter-irritation  should  be  employed 
over  the  seat  of  inflammation.  An  excellent  application,  and  one  much 
used  in  families,  is  a  slice  of  fat  salt  pork,  cut  as  thin  as  possible,  stitched 
on  a  single  thickness  of  muslin,  and  applied  from  ear  to  ear.  It  is  better, 
usually,  to  sprinkle  more  salt  upon  it,  and  sometimes  powdered  camphor. 

In  cases  of  much  tenderness  and  dysphagia  great  relief  is  often  obtained 
by  emollient  poultices  applied  over  the  throat.  Mustard  or  iodine  may 
also  be  occasionally  employed  in  addition  if  there  is  not  already  sufficient 
counter-irritation. 

Topical  treatment  of  the  'pharynx  is  recommended  by  most  authors. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  use  for  this  purpose  nitrate  of  silver  or  powdered  alum. 
The  former  has  been  most  employed  by  physicians.  It  may  be  applied  in 
the  proportion  often  grains  to  the  ounce,  two  or  three  times  daily.  I  have 
commonly  prescribed  the  liquor  ferri  subsulphatis  mixed  with  three  or  four 
times  its  quantity  of  glycerin,  for  application  to  the  inflamed  part,  and 
with  a  good  result. 

Grargles,  which  we  so  often  prescribe  in  the  pharyngitis  of  adults,  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  employed  in  infancy  and  early  childhood. 

The  treatment  of  secondary  pharyngitis  will  be  described  in  connection 
with  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  which  it  complicates.  Suffice  it  here 
to  say  that  this  form  of  inflammation  must « not  be  treated  by  those  de« 
pressing  remedies  which  are  useful  in  certain  cases  of  idiopathic  pharyn- 
gitis. 

Pseudo-membranous  pharyngitis,  or  diphtheria,  has  been  described  in 
another  part  of  this  treatise. 

Perl-Pharyngeal  Abscess. 

Every  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  an  abscess  occa- 
sionally forms  between  the  pharynx  and  vertebral  column  (retro-pharyn- 
geal),  or  upon  the  sides  of  the  pharynx  in  the  submucous  connective 
tissue.  This  constitutes  a  disease  which  is  apt  to  be  fatal,  but  which  can 
ordinarily  be  promptly  relieved  by  the  surgeon. 

Yet,  if  we  look  over  the  records  of  peri-pharyngeal  abscess,  we  shall 
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iDflamroatioQ  of  small  lymphatic  glands  lying  in  the  connective  tissue 
external  to  the  pharynx.  After  remarking  that  two  cases  which  he  re- 
ports lend  confirmation  to  this  view,  he  continues:  ''That  those  glands 
are  only  occasionally  found  in  this  situation,  I  admit,  and  hence,  probably, 
the  rare  occurrence  of  this  particular  form  of  disease,  but  that  they  exist 
more  frequently  than  is  generally  imagined,  I  am  equally  certain."  The  late 
Prof.  Geo.  T.  Elliot  has  recorded  the  case  of  an  in&nt  of  seven  months 
( Obstet,  Clinic,  N.  Y.,  Appleton  &  Co.,  1868)  in  whom  peri-pharyngeal 
abscess  immediately  followed,  and  was  apparently  due  to  parotiditis. 

In  rare  instances  the  abscess,  or  the  local  disease  which  leads  to  it 
appears  to  exist  from  birth.  Thus,  Dr.  E.  O.  Hocken  relates,  in  the 
Frov,  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour,,  1842,  the  history  of  an  infant  who  died  at 
the  age  of  nine  weeks.  It  had  always,  when  taking  the  breast,  thrown 
back  its  head  as  if  nearly  suffocated.  The  walls  of  the  abscess  were  thick 
and  firm,  described  by  the  writer  as  cartilaginous.  Occasionally  there  is 
no  apparent  cause  of  the  abscess,  except  the  cachectic  state. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  seat  of  the  abscess  is  not  the  same  in 
all  cases.  The  swelling  can  ordinarily  be  seen  on  examining  the  fauces, 
but  occasionally  it  is  so  low  as  to  be  really  peri-o^sophageal,  and,  therefore, 
invisible.  The  size  of  the  abscess  varies  ;  sometimes  it  is  large,  pressing 
inward  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  even  against  the  velum  palati  and  into 
the  posterior  nares,  if  the  abscess  have  a  high  location,  or,  if  lower,  against 
the  larynx,  so  as  to  embarrass  respiration.  Sometimes  the  abscess  is  so  large 
or  has  such  lateral  extension  that  there  is  external  swelling  along  the  side 
of  the  neck.  In  a  few  cases  on  record  the  pus,  instead  of  being  discharged 
into  the  pharynx,  made  its  way  down  the  neck  between  the  muscles  and 
the  connective  tissue  to  the  pleural  cavity,  which  it  entered,  producing 
fatal  pleuritis. 

The  walls  of  the  abscess  have  been  found  in  a  different  state  in  different 
cases.  Sometimes  the  sac,  at  the  projecting  point,  is  so  thin  that  it  seems 
as  if  there  might  have  been  a  spontaneous  cure,  could  life  have  been  pre- 
served a  few  hours  longer.  In  other  cases  the  sac  is  so  thick  and  firm  that 
its  rupture,  for  many  days,  would  be  impossible. 

Symptoms. — ^The  precursory  symptoms  differ  in  different  cases,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  whether  it  be  pharyngitis,  glandular  in- 
flammation, or  vertebral  caries.  If  the  abscess  proceed  from  caries,  it  is 
preceded  by  deepseated  and  protracted  pain,  greatly  increased  by  move- 
ments of  the  head. 

The  patient  with  this  disease  is  restless,  his  mouth  hot  and  dry ;  tongue 
furred ;  deglutition  more  or  less  difficult.  Sometimes  after  suppuration  has 
occurred  there  are  alternations  of  heat  and  chills.  The  symptoms  indicate 
approximately  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  but  on  examination  we  do  not 
find  that  degree  of  redness  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  surface  which  we 
had  been  led  to  expect.    The  tissues  which  are  chiefly  involved  in  the  in- 
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iciation  of  the  aymptoms  and  the  nature  of  peri-pharyn- 
K  beet  obtained  by  relating  a  case.  I  select  the  follow- 
uactions  of  the  London  Pathological  Society,  October  20th, 

t  died  at  the  age  of  seven  months,  having  had  difficult 
eeke,  and  extreme  dyspncea  during  the  laet  days  of  life. 

constant,  and  was  aggravated  by  mental  eiteitemeDt,by 

body,  and  by  exposure  to  cold.    During  the  paroxysms^ 

sound  accompanied  inspiration.  There  was  no  dysphagia 
i  sickness,  and  death  occurred  from  apuoea. 
ibscess  was  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  was  situated 
IT  cervical  vertebrte  and  the  back  of  the  pharynx.  The 
led  in  front,  so  as  not  to  cause  any  material  prominence 
!  pharynx.  From  the  sac  a  second  small  cyst  exteoded 
a  nipple-like  swelling  in  the  pharynx,  which  completely 
of  the  glottis.  Its  aperture  of  communication  with  the 
ss  admitted  the  point  of  the  little  finger,  and  the  whole 
ly  movable  and  perfectly  translucent  at  its  extremities 
bsceas  might  have  been  easily  punctured,  with  probably 
if  life. 

r  this  malady  is  very  different,  according  to  the  severity 
3n,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  abscess  enlargett,  and  the 

points.  A  lateral  or  downward  extension  is  not  so  im> 
Dus  to  life  as  the  anterior. 

the  abscess  begins  to  form  cannot  be  precisely  ascer- 
writers,  in  determining  the  duration  of  the  disease,  com- 
it  appearance  of  symptoms  which  are  referable  to  the 

Bryne  relates,  in  the  Ainer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.,  1838,  a 
:h  the  disease  had  apparently  continued  only  about  one 
□t  was  an  infant  one  year  old,  and  died  of  apncea.     The 

extending  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  thorax,  and 
the  larynx  and  trachea.    M.  Besserer  (Arehiv.  Gfn.  de 

the  history  of  an  infant  four  months  old,  who  died  Ja 
!r  thirleen  days.    An  infant  nine  months  old,  whose  case 

Dr.  W.  C.   Worthingtnn,  in  the  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg. 

nine  days.  The  abscess  occurred  from  exposure  to  cold  ; 
eated  for  croup,  and  died  from  suffocation.  The  anterior 
s  was  very  thin.    Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was 

met  four  patients  with  this  disease  in  whom  the  pus  was 
he  dyspncea  had  become  urgent.  In  two  the  symptoms 
nuance  of  the  disease  from  two  to  four  weeks,  and  in  the 
intbs.    The  fourth  case  is  interesting  on  account  of  the 

the  severe  symptoms.    The  following  is  the  record  of  it. 
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g  abacesa  from  )aryDg:iti8,  since  lu  the  former  it  is  apt  to  be 
the  latter  hoarse  or  whispering.    The  decisive  test  is  afibrded 
and  digital  exploration.    The  tumor  is  seen,  or,  if  situated 
seen,  is  felt,  upon  the  walls  of  the  pharynx. 
itoma  of  abscess  are  masked  by  those  arising  from  the  cerebro- 

as  by  convulsions,  the  priority  of  the  pharyngeal  symptoms 
id  in  determining  the  true  disease. 

'  suspected  abscess  the  physician  should  not  only  carefully 
iiices,  but  should  employ  digital  examination.  The  finger 
,ect  fluctuation  when  no  evidence  of  an  abscess  or  uncertaio 
esented  to  the  eye. 

— With  proper  treatment  the  result  is  usually  favorable,  but, 
is  not  recognized,  the  majority  die.  In  Dr.  Allin'a  cases,  of 
le  age  of  twelve  years  nine  died,  while  ten  recovered  by  the 
le  abscess  by  the  lancet,  trocar,  or  finger,  and  one  by  its 
upture. 

ess  is  due  to  disease  of  the  spinal  column,  death  may  occur 
ifter  the  sae  is  opened,  the  caries  of  the  intervertebral  carti- 
ig,  according  to  Dr.  All  in,  dislocation  of  the  vertebrie.  Death 
r,  though  rarely,  from  pleuritis,  iu  consequence  of  the  burst- 
scess  into  the  pleural  cavity.  Even  in  caries,  if  the  sac  is 
ed,  and  if  need  be  reopened,  recovery  is  possible,  as  in  a  ease 
of.  Post. 

T. — The  proper  treatment  of  peri-pharyngeal  abscess  ia  sim- 
;  in  breaking  or  puncturing  the  sac  by  the  finger,  the  lancet, 
laryngotome.  Each  method  has  been  successfully  employed. 
ity  of  cases  the  proper  way  to  open  the  abscess  ia  by  the 
ed  acatpel  or  bistoury,  which  should  be  covered  by  a  strip 
laster  to  within  a  half  inch  of  the  point.  If  the  abscess  is 
tai,  it  should  be  opened  in  the  median  line.  A  single  in- 
to evacuate  the  pus.  If  the  abscess  points  or  is  elastic,  there 
T  of  wounding  any  important  vessel  or  producing  dangerous 
if  the  operation  is  properly  performed.  It  may  be  necessary 
nbsceas  more  than  once,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Poet, 
which  I  saw  with  Dr-  Livingston,  of  this  city.  In  certain 
he  knife  can  not  be  readily  employed,  the  abscess  may  be 
ssure  with  the  finger  nail  or  the  edge  of  a  teaspoon. 
ith  this  disease  ordinarily  require  constitutional  treatment, 

uae  of  tonics,  ferruginoua  and  vegetable.  The  citrate  of 
ine,  the  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  and  in  strumous  cases 
he  iodide  ofjron  with  cod-liver  oil,  are  eligible  preparations. 
it  and  often  alcoholic  stimulants  are  required. 
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'  through  the  coate  of  the  oesophagus  an  iuch  above  the 
:veD  attacked  the  left  lung.  Over  llie  age  of  sis  months 
le  oesophagus  is  rare. 

f  cesophagitia,  in  those  young  and  emaciated  infants  in 
y  occure,  are  not  well- pronounced.  If  they  have  pain 
enderness  on  pressure  over  the  cesophagus,  it  is  not  ap- 
they  Eeenied  to  roe  to  vomit  oftener  than  other  infants  of 
red  from  indigeatiOQ  and  gastro-euteritis,  without  (Esoph- 
ore,  difficult  to  diagnosticate  oesophagitis.  It  is,  accord- 
ion, oftener  present  than  absent  in  spoou-fed  tufants  of 
ider  who  have  persistent  stomatitis  and  entero-colitis. 
n  the  cesophagitis  of  foundlings  and  ill-nourished  infant^ 
8  been  stated,  from  faulty  regimen,  no  treatment  is  re- 
that  designed  to  relieve  the  stomatitis  or  entero-colitis 
Is.  Attention  must  be  directed  mainly  to  the  diet  and 
ent.  The  remedial  measures  are  more  fully  detailed  in 
tero-colitia.  CBsophagitis  produced  by  swallowing  cor- 
itating  substances  requires  the  same  treatment  as  in  the 
itices,  demulcent  drinks,  perhaps  leeches,  etc. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

INGESTION    OF  STOMACH,  GASTKITIS,  FOLLICU- 
IS,  DIPHTHERITIC  GA8TBITIS,  VUST-MORTEM 
DIGESTION,  SOFTENING. 

much  more  common  during  infancy  than  in  any  other 
hile  the  digestive  organs  in  the  adult  easily  assimilate 
food,  it  is  uecetisary  for  the  well-being  of  the  infant  that 
nd  carefully  prepared.  Departure  from  this  rule  leads 
ulterior  diseases. 

r  two  years  a  mixed  diet  is  readily  assimilated,  the  di- 
ss frequently  disordered,  and  indigestion  presents  few 
iuguish  it  from  that  of  the  adult. 

me  children  is  habitual ;  in  others  the  digestive  process 
performed,  but,  from  some  temporary  derangement  of 
r  diet,  an  acute  attack  of  indigestion  occurs.  Hence, 
ilment  may  be  described  :  first,  acute,  referring  to  tem- 
?ondly,  chronic,  referring  to  the  habitual  state, 
lusea  of  indigestion  are  twofold:  first,  the  condition  of 
tion  independently  of  the  aliment ;  secondly,  the  un- 
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D.  This  is  iuduced  by  iugesta  taken  id  too  large  quantity, 
vhich  iawith  difficulty  digested.  Cherries,  curraute,  raislDs, 
ina  of  oranges  and  lemons,  dried  fruita  and  confectionery, 
iften  heedlessly  giveo  to  children,  are  common  causes  of  acute 
igestion.  These  substances,  being  but  partially  digested  or 
i  sometimes  accumulating  for  days  in  the  stomach  or  intes- 
d  to  a  very  serious  and  dangerous  condition, 
— The  nureing  infant,  if  the  milk  continually  disagree  with 

It  has  a  discontented  aspect-  It  seldom  smiles,  and  is  not 
lytbings,  or  is  only  amused  for  a  short  time.  Its  features  are 
ear  the  appearance  of  faulty  nutrition.  Its  body  and  limbs 
ess  wasted,  or  are  soft  and  flabby.  Vomiting  is  frequently 
ometimes  a  lai^e  mass  or  masses  of  caseum  are  ejected,  which 
y  lain  a  considerable  time  in  the  stomach.  The  bowels  may 
]  or  loose,  and  the  evacuations  are  unhealthy.  This  state  of 
itinuing  prevents  the  necessary  rest  of  the  mother,  and  may 
-ably  her  health,  so  as  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  her  milk,  or 

more  unwholesome. 

Q  to  the  habitual  indigestion,  these  infants  sometimes  have 
I,  similar  to  the  acute  dyspepsia  of  adults,  and  which  have 
d  by  writers  as  gastralgia  or  enteraigia.  Their  countenance 
iring ;  they  utter  sharp  cries,  and  their  thighe  are  dr^wn  over 
,  indicating  the  seat  of  the  suffering.  Flatulence  is  common, 
or  an  evacuation  from  the  bowels,  the  offeuding  substance  is 
1  the  pain  subsides. 

I  in  the  spoon-fed  infant  is  similar  to  that  in  the  infant  who 
t  that  it  is  ordinarily  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  greater 
persistence,  and  there  is  in  the  spoon-fed  more  liability  to  the 

ho  have  advanced  beyond  the  age  of  infancy,  chronic  indi- 
:  frequeut  than  in  infants,  but  as  the  diet  of  such  children  is 
1  less  care,  and  is  less  restricted,  they  are  very  liable  to  attacks 

indigestion.  These  come  on  suddenly,and  sometimes  areso 
indanger  life.  The  child,  previously  well,  is  suddenly  seized 
;  the  pulse  becomes  accelerated,  the  face  flushed,  and  surface 
nesa  compels  him  to  seek  the  bed,  where  he  lies  with  his  eyea 
imetimes  baa  headache,  and  a  sensation  of  oppression  in  the 

The  nervous  system  is  not  unfrequently  affected,  as  shown 
I  of  a  neuralgic  character  of  the  body  and  limbs,  sudden 
;he  limbs  premonitory  of  convulsions,  and  occasionally  severe 

convulsions.  These  alarming  and  really  dangerous  symp- 
■  subside  on  the  removal  of  the  cause.  One  of  the  most  severe 
ampaia  which  I  have  seen  occurred  in  aboy  eight  or  t«n  yeare 
by  swallowing  the  parenchymatous  portions  of  oranges  which 
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ig  tnixture: 
B-  Tinct.  opii,  or  liq,  opii  cnmpos.,  gtt.  lij. 

BlEmutb.  Bubnilrat.,  giss. 

MUtur.  crets,  ^'as.     Miica. 
bake  bottle  thoroughly  aod  give  one  teupoonful. 

B  iDdigeation  of  infanta  there  is  diarrbcea,  the  campbor- 
ipium,  in  combination  nith  chalk  mixture,  may  be  given, 
the  one  to  a  teaspoonful  of  the  other,  or  the  above  mix- 
'hoae  diet  properly  consists  lar^ly  of  milk,  digest  with 
le  caseum,  which  is  apt  to  pass  the  bowels  in  an  imper- 
ate,  or  to  collect  in  a  laige  and  firm  mass  in  the  stom- 
ralgia  and  rendering  the  child  fretful  till  it  is  vomited. 
:  recommended,  as  important  to  prevent  these  attacks  of 

the  use  of  the  upper  third  of  the  milk,  which  contains 
rage  caseum,  and  the  addition  of  Uu  alkali  to  the  milk, 
i  coagulation  till  it  begins  to  he  acted  upon  by  the  gastric 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  large  and  firm  caseous  coag- 
;h. 

igestion  the  means  of  relief  are  different.  They  are  two- 
gards  change  of  diet ;  secondly,  measures  to  improve  the 
n.  Spoon-fed  infants,  siifiering  from  habitual  indigestion, 
St  care  as  regards  the  character  of  their  food,  its  prepara- 
les  of  feeding.     Ol^eu  it  is  best,  if  practicable,  to  procure 

sometimes  removal  to  a  more  salubrious  locality  is  fol- 
'  improvement  in  the  digestive  function.  If  the  infant  is 
fed,  the  milk  should  be  examined  microscopically  and 
iquiry  should  be  instituted  in  reference  to  the  health  and 
nurse.  Sometimes  a  change  of  wet-nurse  is  advbahle. 
msiderations  bearing  on  this  point  the  reader  is  referred 
elating  to  regimen. 

chronic  indigestion  are  occasionally  much  beue6ted  by 
d  judicious  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  They  should  be 
with  their  food,  and  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as 
ctlon  is  fully  restored.  M.  Donn^  and  some  other  French 
nd  the  habitual  use  of  wine  for  infants  even  in  a  state  of 
e  are  reasons,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  why  alcoholic 
d  only  be  used  as  medicines,  and  not  in  a  state  of  health. 
one  of  simple  or  uncomplicated  indigestion,  tonics,  either 
egetabie,  may  be  employed.  In  many  instances,  however, 
ancy,  gas tro- intestinal  inflammation  has  supervened,  and 
ise  tonics  should  be  employed  which  exert  a  favorable,  or, 
uufavorable  effect  on  the  hypercemic  and  irritable  surface 
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if  the  patient  is  an  iofant,  hy  being  carried  into  the  open  air 
&nts,  also,  marked  improvement  ia  oft«Q  observed  on  the  ap- 
i  cool  and  bracing  weather  of  autumn  and  ninter. 

Congutloa  of  the  Btomaob. 
agestioD  of  the  stomach  is  described  among  the  diseaeea  of 
Billard;  but  It  is  a  pathological  state  of  little  iraportauce  in 
:ut8  iu  newborn  infanta,  asphyxiated  at  birth  and  with  diffi- 
ated.  In  these  cases  there  is  generally  intense  capillary  con* 
ghout  the  system.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is 
not  more  than  that  of  the  mouth  or  intestines.  If  circulatiun 
>n  are  fully  established,  this  injection  of  the  capillaries  sub- 
eatment-  is  required,  except  measures  to  promote  the  circula< 
iratory  functions-  In  cyanosis  and  atelectasis  there  is  often 
istion  of  the  capillaries  of  the  systemic  circulatory  system,  od 
le  obstruction  to  the  Sow  of  blood  through  the  heart  in  the 
nd  through  the  lungs  in  the  other.  There  is  in  these  caset 
»tioD  of  the  stomach,  but  not  more  than  of  the  other  organs. 


ion  of  the  stomach,  except  when  produced  by  the  direct  con- 
irritant,  is  rare  in  infancy  and  childhood,  independently  of 
oe  other  portion  of  the  intestinal  tract.  Cases  have,  however, 
I  in  which  it  was  not  linown  that  any  irritating  ingesta  had 
nd  in  which  a  careful  examination  revealed  a  healthy  or 
y  state  of  Other  portions  of  the  digestive  tube.  The  subjects 
most  part,  young  infants.  The  following  is  an  example  re- 
ird: 

four  days  old,  remarkable  for  the  color  of  his  face  and  firm- 
refused  the  breast  and  vomited  yellow,  acid  matter.  On  the 
'  the  vomiting  had  increased,  the  legs  were  cedematoua,  iace 
:hed,  respiration  difficult,  skin  cold,  pulse  slow  and  irregular, 
on  the  epigastric  region  produced  cries  indicative  of  pain. 
:  general  sinking ;  &ce  thin  and  expressive  of  great  pain ; 

1  fifth  days:  condition  the  same.  Death  occurred  on  the 
d  the  autopsy  was  made  on  the  day  following, 
sception  of  slight  pneumonitis,  no  disease  was  discovered  in 
he  system  besides  the  stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
as  intensely  vascular  near  the  cardiac  orifice  and  along  the 
ire.  It  was  also  tumefied,  and  could  be  easily  raised  with 
the  remainder  of  this  organ  there  was  strongly  marked 
jection. 
8  interesting  as  showing  what  may  h^)pen,  though  rarely. 
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ilk.  I  have  met  it  chiefly  in  fouDdlings  fed  with  the  bottle, 
at  the  same  time  enteny-colitis  and  often  aUo  stomatitis  and 
Id  these  cases  there  is  Bometimea  coDtiuuoua  or  almost  con- 
ition  and  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  the  lips 
lyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  even  beyond  this  orifice  in 
1.  The  folloffing  is  an  example  of  gastritis  as  it  frequently 
ndling  institutions: 

.  W.,  female,  two  weeks  old,  wag  admitted  into  the  New  York 
im,  August  24th,  1865,  amcmic  and  somewhat  emaciated.  It 
lre^nureed,  and  in  part  bottle-fed.  The  emaciation  increased, 
^he  entire  buccal  cavity  became  covered  with  the  confervoid 
rush.  On  September  4th,  diarrhcea  commenced.  Borax  was 
:  mouth,  and  alkalies  and  astringents  to  check  the  diarrhoea, 
material  improvement. 

wing  was  the  record  for  September  7th:  "Cries  almost  con- 
I  feeble  or  whining  voice;  still  has  thrush;  nurses  and  does 
itools  five  or  sis  daily,  and  green  ;  pulse  136,  feeble."  Death 
itember  8  th. 

eptember  9tk. — Mouth  and  fauces  not  esamined  ;  raucous  mem- 
iphagus  vascular  in  its  whole  extent,  with  slight  thickening, 
ulceration  ;  mucous  membrane  of  stomach  injected  like  that 
agus,  and  somewhat  thickened,  except  in  its  pyloric  extremity, 
ppearance  was  natural,  or  nearly  so  ;  the  color  in  the  central 
iflamed  gastric  membrane  was  deep-red  ;  no  thrush  was  noticed, 
e  buccal  surface  during  life ;  along  the  great  curvature  of  the 
■e  white  flakes,  resembling  those  of  thrush,  but  which  were 
e  microscope  to  consist  mainly  of  oil-globules  and  epithelial 
t  the  cirptogamic  formation  ;  mucous  membrane  of  small  in- 
thy  in  their  whole  extent,  except  slightly  increased  vascularity 
ces  in  the  ileum ;  mucous  membrane  of  colon  much  injected 
except  near  the  ileo-ccecal  valve,  where  the  vascularity  was 
he  transverse  and  descending  colon,  the  redness  was  pretty 
d  the  membrane  was  thickened,  but  not  ulcerated;  solitary 
Peyer's  patches  somewhat  elevated. 

vations  of  Valleix  show  how  frequently  gastritis  is  associated 
attacks  of  thrush.  In  twenty-three  of  his  cases  of  the  latter 
hich  the  condition  of  the  stomach  was  noted  afler  death,  this 
ited  inflammatory  lesions  in  seventeen,  and  in  three  others 

which  may  or  may  not  have  been  due  to  inflammation. 
). — A  difficulty  exists  in  isolating  and  defining  the  symptoms 
from  the  fact  that  it  commonly  coexists  with  other  ioflamma* 
igestive  tube.  Though  we  may  never  be  able  to  diagnosticate 
I  as  certaioly  as  we  can  croup  or  pneumonitis,  still,  there  are 
hich  arise  directly  from  the  gastritis,  and  with  care  we  may 
listinguish  them  from  those  symptoms  which  are  due  to  other 

states. 
IS  is  acnte,  pain  is  present.    In  the  above  case  fWim  Billard, 
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■813. — Like  other  inflammations,  gastritis  is  probably  aometimes 
at  it  does  not  materially  IncreaBe  the  BuSering  or  danger  of  the 
lis  mild  form  of  the  disease  under  favorable  circumstances  soon 
In  other  cases,  bj'  the  continuance  or  increase  of  the  cause,  the 
ory  process  becomes  more  severe  and  extensive,  resulting  even 
[ration  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Those  cases  are  especially 
1  likely  to  terminate  fatally,  which  are  protracted  and  accom- 
severe  thrush,  with  a  desiccated  appearance  of  the  mouth,  or 
o-colitia.  Pain,  vomiting,  and  rapid  emaciation  in  such  chil- 
ate  the  speedy  approach  of  death.  Improvement  in  the  stoma* 
tero-colitis  is  a  favorable  indication,  hut  these  inflammatioos  * 
)ve  without  corresponding  improvement  in  the  gastritis. 
[ENT. — All  food  or  drinks,  except  those  of  a  bland  and  unirri- 
ure,  should  be  forbidden.  If  practicable,  the  young  infant 
e  no  nutriment  except  the  mother's  milk  or  that  of  a  wet-nurse. 
B  an  excess  of  acid  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
:ube,  lime-water  may  be  advantageously  given  in  comhioatioa 
reast-milk.  Opium  is  required  to  relieve  the  pain  and  quiet  the 
he  stomach.  The  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  in  doses  of 
3  drops  to  a  child  a  month  old,  or  the  syrup  of  poppy,  tincture 
)r  liquor  opil  compositus,  in  proportionate  doses,  may  be  admin- 
f  there  is  thirst,  a  little  gum-water  should  be  given  frequently. 
i  much  emaciation  and  the  vital  powera  are  lailing,  it  will  be 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  stimulants.  Stimulating  enemata  are 
to  Etimulants  given  hy  the  mouth.  Much  benefit  may  be  an- 
rom  local  measures.  Irritation  should  be  produced  upon  the 
n  by  mustard  or  other  means,  followed  by  fomentations.  It  is 
haps  never,  proper  to  use  leeches,  if  the  patient  be  a  young 
«ath  occurs  from  exhaustion,  and  it  is,  therefore,  important 
tal  powers  should  not  be  reduced.  If  the  child  is  weaned,  the 
t  should  be  restncled  to  arrowroot,  rice-water,  barley-water,  or 
nd  substances.  In  advanced  stages  of  gastritis,  animal  broths 
may  be  required. 

FoUlcnlar  Oaabrttta— Dlptatheiltio  Oaatiltla. 

bological  character  of  follusular  gastritis  is  similar  to  that  of  foU 
natitis.  It  is  an  inflammation  affecting  the  gastric  follicles  and 
beir  ulceration.  It  is  not  a  frequent  disease  ;  it  occurs  in  young 
lillard  observed  fiA^en  cases.  The  symptoms  in  these  patients 
T  to  those  in  simple  gastritis  of  a  severe  form.  The  emaciation 
itJon  were  rapid,  and  death  occurred  early.  We  can  only  diag- 
he  gastritis  without  determining  its  follicular  character.  How 
rer  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  but  the  disease  is  apt  to  be  fatal 
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rated  from  the  Bubjacent  tissne.  This  disorgaQization  has  no 
with  any  inflaramatoty  process.  It  is  umply  a  dUiategration 
0U8  membrane  in  consequence  of  the  low  vitality  of  the  patient, 
not  there  are  co-operating  causes.  I  believe  that.  In  a  large 
of  infants  whose  systems  have  been  reduced  and  blood  impov- 
a  considerable  time,  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane 
nd  after  death  les^  firm  and  resisting  than  in  those  who  have 
iially  robust.  Probably  acids  which  collect  in  the  primae  vite, 
to  do  with  this  softening. 

opinion  exists  in  the  minds  of  roost  physicians  as  to  the  nature 
ppearance  of  the  so-called  gelatinous  softening  of  ibe  stomach, 
lowing  observations  will  be  cited  in  order  to  give  a  clearer  idea 

has  recorded  two  coses  with  hia  usual  minuteness,  and  adds: 
rerence  shall  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  facta  and  cani>idera- 
ine  other  than  that  the  gelatinous  softening  of  the  stomach  con- 
iaorganization  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  viscua,  caused 
Le  or  chronic  phlegmasia ;  that  this  disorganization  is  charac- 
an  accumulation  of  serum  in  the  walls  of  this  organ  ;  the  intu- 
ind  gelatinous  consistence  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  a  part 
curascribed,  situated  more  frequently  in  the  greater  curvature, 
which  the  membrane  exhibits  more  or  less  evident  traces  of  an 
ironic  phlegmasia.  .  .  .  The  soft«ning  now  under  consideration 
e  confounded  with  another  kind  of  softening  "  (white)  "  which 
lually  succeed  an  acute  phlegroasia." 

believes  that,  while  gelatinous  softening  reaulta  from  infiamma- 
mucous  membrane,  its  proximate  cause  is  an  afflux  of  serum  to 
which  the  disorganization  occurs.  In  one  of  the  two  cases  which 
he  thinks  that  the  inflammation  was  acute,  but  in  the  other 
id,  therefore,  presenting  leas  vascularity. 
speaking  of  gelatinous  softening,  says :  "Softening  of  the  stom- 
in  degree  from  a  slight  diminution  in  the  consistence  of  the  mn- 
irane,  to  a  state  of  complete  diffluence  of  all  the  tissues  of  the 
.  When  the  change  is  not  far  advanced,  the  exterior  of  the 
resents  a  perfectly  natural  appearance,  but  on  laying  it  open  a 
r  slightly  brownish  tenacious  mucus,  like  the  mucilage  of  quince- 
iud  closely  adhering  to  its  interior,  over  a  more  or  less  coosider- 
at  the  great  end  of  this  organ." 

tier  says :  "  This  softening  often  proceeds  from  the  interior  to- 
exterior.  There  is  at  the  beginning  simple  separation  of  the 
.  gelatinous  mucus,  and  in  consequence  the  parietes  are  thick- 
semi-tranaparent.  .  ,  ■  If  the  transformation  be  complete,  the 
sd  portions  are  removed  layer  after  layer,  those  which  remain 
gradually  thinner.    The  peritoneum  alone  resists  ibr  some  time, 
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upposed  to  be  borax,  and  labelled  such,  was  obtained  at  a 
B  used  as  a  wash  for  the  mouth.  This  powder  was  after- 
i  to  be  alum.  About  five  grains  were  diseolve<l  in  asmnti^ 
water,  and  the  mouth  of  the  child  was  swabbed  occasion- 
.  piece  of  linen,  folded  so  as  to  resemble  the  tip  of  a  nursios 
jionally  dipped  iutothesolution.aod  the  iofaut  was  allowed 
:  use  of  tne  alum  was  commenced  about  6  p.u.  In  the 
evening  the  infant  slept  considerably,  and  of  course  did 
but  about  8  p.m.  it  began  to  be  very  fretful,  and  it  then 
quently.  It  vomited  once  between  8  and  10  o'clock  p.m. 
.et  the  infant,  the  tip  soalced  in  the  eolutiou  was  often  ap- 
ith,  but  there  was  scarcely  any  in'«rmission  in  its  crying. 
zht  it  vomited  again  once  or  twice,  and  about  the  middle 
1  one  free  liquid  stool,  which  was  passed  with  much  tenes- 
itenance  of  the  infant  was  indicative  of  suffering,  and  its 
^tedly  flexed  over  the  abdomen,  as  if  that  were  the  seat  of 
regonc  in  two-drop  doses  was  several  times  given  through 
flannel  soaked  with, hot  whisky  was  applied  to  the  ab- 

ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  child's  sickness,  another  wet- 
led  early  in  the  moruing,  aud  one-sixth  of  a  drop  of  liq. 
9  given  every  hour,  with  the  eifcct  of  inducing  a  little  sleep. 
I  very  red,  desiccated,  and  studded  with  more  numerous 
than  on  the  previous  day.  It  now  refused  to  nurse,  ap- 
irenesB  of  the  tongue.  At  each  attempt  of  the  nurse  to  in- 
the  nipple,  it  rubbed  the  mouth  across  the  breast,  crying 
I  or  disappointment.  The  alum  was  not  used  in  the  latter 
t  of  the  22d,  but  late  in  the  morning  of  the  23d  it  was  re- 
ike  of  the  druggist  not  being  discovered  till  midday,  when 
I  that  about  five  grains  had  been  used.  Occasionally  a 
ition  was  placed  in  the  mouth  with  a  spoon  so  as  to  be 
ifi  belief  that  the  thrush  affected  the  oeaopLagus.  The  in- 
to suffer  much  during  the  day,  sleeping  at  times  a.  few 
rength  was  evidently  failing  ;  its  respiration  regular ;  pulse 
dviue  discharges  yellow,  of  natural  consistence  and  fre- 

Surface  hot;  is  very  restless  ;  pulse  150  to  160  ;  tongue 
sd,  and  dotted  with  points  of  thrush.  la  treated  with 
lime-water,  and  fomentations. 

5rat  part  of  the  day,  nursed  pretty  well  ;  in  the  latter  part, 
ed  to  draw  the  breast  only  once  or  twice.     The  symptoms 
same  as  yesterday,  with  the  exception  of  greater  emaci- 
ation ;  cranial  bones  uneven,  and  teatures  pinched. 
40  to  148 ;  strength  rapidly  failing,  but  it  cries  at  times 
ilk  of  the  nurse, placed  in  tne  mouth  with  a  spoon,  is  of^n 
ible  time  before  it  is  swallowed,  and  deglutition  seems  dif- 
tion  in  the  first  part  of  the  day  and  previously,  natural ;  in 
if  the  day,  accelerated ;  dejections  natural ;  no  vomiting ; 
ingue  more  natural  than  yesterday, 
i-day  in  a  state  of  collapse  at  12i  p.m.    The  hands  were 
rs  before  death,  and  the  milk  given  it  was  regurgitated. 
y-(uw  Aowr*  after  death. — Much  emaciaUon ;  no  rigor  mor- 
es uneven ;  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  injected  to  the  ex- 
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tat  paiu,  restlessness,  sudden  and  progressive  emaciation,  and, 
)ee  preceding  the  fatal  result,  are  the  symptoms  od  which  the 
based.  The  treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  gastritis. 
of  Med.  Set.,  January,  1841.) 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DIARRH(EA. 

A.  is  frequent  during  the  whole  period  of  infancy.  The  French 
ibe  several  varieties  according  to  the  character  of  the  evacu- 
scent,  mucous,  and  serous.  M.  Bostan  even  describes  fourteen 
I.  But  the  tendency  of  medical  science  in  these  modern  times 
y  the  nomenclature  of  diseases — to  describe  under  a  single 
Sections  which  are  essentially  the  same  though  differing  some- 
'  features.  Now,  all  the  form?  of  diarrhcea  in  the  infant  may 
3  as  to  reduce  the  number  to  not  more  than  three  or  four, 
'epetitioo  and  prolixity  are  avoided,  as  well  as  an  unnecessary 

Won-In  flammBtory  Dlairbiaa. 
;ommon  and  the  simplest  form  of  diarrhoea  is  that  enunciated 
ng.  Though  attended  often  by  an  anatomical  alteration  in 
s,  the  inflammatory  character  is  absent  This  disease  is  de- 
ime  writers  as  simple  or  spasmodic  diarrhoea.  Many  cases  of 
)posed  to  be  non -inflammatory  are  really  cases  of  entero-coli- 
frequeutly  diarrhoea  not  inflammatory  in  its  commencement 
haracter  and  becomes  such.  This  is  especially  true  of  such 
rections  aa  are  produced  by  improper  diet. 
The  causes  of  non -inflammatory  diarrbtea  are  various.  In- 
ch in  the  adult  would  have  no  appreciable  effect,  increase  the 
vacuations  in  the  infant. 

1  cause  is  food  of  unsuitable  quality  or  quantity.  Food  that 
3st  well  is  apt  to  stimulate  the  intestinal  follicles  to  excessive 
[  accelerate  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines.  In  infants 
lometimea  due  to  too  frequent  feeding.  Many  whose  stomacha 
ed  obtain  relief  by  vomiting,  but  others  do  not.  The  food  not 
lUtrition  serves  as  an  irritant,  and  produces  green  and  un- 
uations.  Dr.  James  Jackson,  in  his  letters  to  a  young  physi- 
tention  to  this  cause  of  diarrhoea. 
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ince  lesH  □utriment  is  taken,  and  the  patient  ia  more 
IB  in  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea  are  less  frequent  than 
the  complaint  is  slight,  there  is  little  desire  for  driok, 
■e  frequent  and  thin,  especially  if  they  approach  the 
irst  is  often  intense ;  the  appetite  varies ;  the  tongue  ia 
with  a  light  fur;  there  is  often  more  or  less  meteorism, 


lisease  is  pale.  In  a  few  days  if  the  evacuations  con- 
it  loss  of  weight  and  flesh.  The  rotundity  of  the  limbs 
1  the  tissues  become  soft  and  fliabby.  But  in'most  cases, 
id  reached  this  stage,  its  original  character  is  lost,  aud 
nmatory. 

int  fever  ia  true  non- inflammatory  diarrhcea.  Some- 
celerated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  but  usually  only 

nena,  aa  Barrier  terms  them,  occur  at  times  in  uod-id- 
aa  in  inflammatory  diarrhcea,  for  example  a  aympa- 
ich  is  more  serious,  cerebral  complications.  Convul- 
!ating  the  supervention  of  spurious  hydrocephalus,  may 
of  diarrhcea.  This  disease  is  deacribed  elsewhere. 
ARACTBHS. — The  Structural  changes  observed  in  the 
vho  die  of  oon-infiammatory  diarrhcea  have  been  well 
d.  "I  have  seen,"  says  he,  "isolated  follicles,  and 
f  the  intestinal  tube,  in  considerable  numbers,  and  de- 
Dg  inflamed,  in  twelve  inlknts.  There  were  thi-ee  aged 
iree  weeks  ;  two  aged  two  months  ;  the  remaining  seven 
ths  to  one  year.  The  follicles  appear  at  the  commence- 
Ten  of  these  children  were  atTected  with  diarrhcea  of 
IS  matters.  This  is  really  the  serous  diarrhcea  of  au- 
nptom  leads  to  the  belief  that  there  is  a  direct  relation 
iment  of  these  follicles  and  the  augmentation  of  their 
do  not  consider  this  morbid  development  of  the  mu- 
a  true  inflammatiou.  Nevertheless,  this  state  of  ex- 
tses  the  augmentation  of  their  secretion  is,  as  it  were, 
^  between  the  normal  state  and  the  state  of  inflamma- 
3wa  also  coincide,  in  the  main,  with  those  of  Billard. 
ommon  lesions  observed  Ju  the  intestines,  in  those  who 
i-inflammatory  diarrhcea,  is,  as  these  authors  remark, 
ntestinal  glands.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  these 
I  more  distinct  than  in  the  healthy  state. 
cles  of  the  large  intestines,  especially,  are,  in  most 
their  central  depression  distinct;  the  patches  of  Peyer 
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dial  measures.  This  fatal  neglect  is  comnion  during  the  process  of  den- 
tition. 

Treatment. — It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  treat  successfully  diarrhoea  in 
infancy  and  childhood,  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
remove  it.  It  is  not  till  the  cause  ceases  to  operate,  that  we  can  expect  a 
satisfactory  result  from  medication.  The  disease  may  be  temporarily  re- 
lieved by  medicine,  but  it  usually  returns  at  once  when  treatment  b  omitted, 
unless  the  patient  is  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  agencies  which  pro- 
duce it.  These  remarks  are  especially  applicable  to  the  diarrhoea  of  in- 
fants. With  them  very  generally,  when  affected  with  this  complaint,  there 
is  some  fault  as  regards  the  quantity  or  quality  of  food.  Attention  to  this 
matter  will  show  the  need  of  a  change  of  wet-nurse,  or,  if  the  infant  be 
spoon-fed,  a  change  in  the  character  of  its  food  or  the  mode  of  preparation 
or  even  in  the  quantity  given.  In  many  cases,  by  change  in  the  diet,  and 
the  adoption  of  hygienic  measures,  the  complaint  ceases,  so  as  to  require 
no  medication.  If  medicines  are  needed,  and  the  symptoms  are  not  urgent, 
it  is  occasionally  advantageous  to  commence  treatment  by  the  use  of  some 
of  the  milder  purgatives  in  small  doses.  In  the  infant,  in  whom  the  de- 
jections are  so  generally  acid,  an  alkaline  laxative,  or  a  laxative  conjoined 
with  an  alkali,  often  has  a  good  effect  as  preliminary  treatment.  Half  a 
teaspoonful  to  one  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil,  or  a  proportionate  dose  of  cal- 
cined magnesia,  removes  any  acid  or  irritating  substance  from  the  intes- 
tines, and  is  followed  by  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  stools.  The  im- 
provement, however,  without  subsequent  treatment,  is  usually  only  for  a 
day  or  two.  The  use  of  a  purgative  should,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
preliminary  to  other  measures.  In  this  city  a  purgative  dose  of  castor  oil 
is  often  given  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  infantile  diarrhoea,  the  beneficial 
effect  from  it  having  popularized  its  use  for  this  purpose.  Trousseau  usually 
gave  Rochelle  salts,  but  this  medicine  is  too  severe  and  dangerous  for  the 
treatment  of  infantile  diarrhoea,  especially  in  the  warm  months. 

If  there  has  been  previous  constipation,  and  the  diarrhoea  has  just  com- 
menced, a  purgative  is  obviously  indicated.  West  says :  "  Provided  there 
be  neither  much  pain  nor  much  tenesmus,  and  the  evacuations,  though 
watery,  are  fsecal,  and  contain  little  mucus  and  no  blood,  very  small  doses 
of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  tincture  of  rhubarb  have  seemed  to  me 
more  useful  than  any  other  remedy  : 

B.  Magnetise  sulphatis,  3J. 

Tinct.  rhci,  3J. 

Syr.  zingiberis,  3J. 

Aquie  carui,  ^ix.     Mbce. 
3j  ter  die  for  children  one  year  old  ; 

and  I  seldom  fail  to  observe  from  it  a  speedy  diminution  in  the  frequency 

of  the  action  of  the  bowels,  and  a  return  of  the  natural  character  of  the 

evacuations." 

8» 
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iDgente,  and  by  proper  regimen,  in  all  probability  there 
)f  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  In  patients  over 
'  three  years  simple  diarrhoea  approachea  in  character 
and  the  treatment  appropriate  for  the  adult  is  proper  in 
ince  being  made  for  the  difference  of  age.  In  infaota, 
ase,  if  protracted,  is  very  liable  to  eveotuate  in  spurious 
tmulants  are  often  required  at  an  early  period,  on  ac- 
tration  and  feeble  power  of  endurance. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

STINAL  INFLAMMATION  OP  INFANCY. 

y  nich  writers  to  treat  of  inflammaUon  of  the  small  and 
Q  infancy  as  a  single  disease,  for  the  following  reasons: 
)ms  of  colitis,  at  this  period  of  life,  do  not  ordinarily 
■ked  degree,  from  those  of  enteritis.  The  tormitio,  tenes- 
oal  tenderness,  which  characterize  colitis  in  childhood 
e  ordinarily  lacking,  or  are  not  appreciable  by  the  ob- 
muco-Banguinenus  evacuations  are  oflener  absent  than 
lunt  of  this  absence  of  symptoms,  Bouchut  says :  "  Dys- 
'  rare  disease  amongst  young  children.  Its  existence 
nied,  if  it  had  not  been  observed  at  the  period  of  some 
of  dysentery."  If  Boucliut  refers,  by  the  term  dysen- 
lary  phenomena  of  that  disease,  his  remark  is  correct ; 
he  le-sions,  it  is  erroneous,  for  colitis  is  not  so  rare  in 
mark  implies.  Billard,  after  analyzing  eighty  cases  of 
mation  in  infants,  says:  "From  this  calculation,  it  is 
fficult  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  of  inflammation  of 
3e  in  sucking  infants,  yet  it  would  seem  as  if  the  proper 
or  ileitis  were  the  rapid  tympanitis  of  the  abdomen,  the 
lanied  with  vomiting;  while  in  colitis,  diarrhoea  alone, 
.is,  is  the  most  frequent,"  And  again  :  "  In  consequence 
ty  we  have  found  to  exist  of  tracing  with  exactitude  the 
IS  proper  to  inflammation  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
e  shall  content  ourselves  with  presenting  an  analytical 
jses,  symptoms,  and  ordinary  course  of  inflammation  of 
tirane  of  the  intestines  in  general." 
bsence  of  any  pathognomonic  symptom  or  sign,  by  which 
exact  seat  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  the  Infant,  is  ad- 
observers  as  well  as  Billard. 
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^ially  liable  to  this  disease.  Eatero^o lids  produced  by  this 
ith  in  the  country  and  city. 

!9  the  inflflmmatory  process  may  not  commence  suddenly. 
a  premonitory  stiige  of  simple  diarrhoea,  the  first  effect  of  the 
Njld,  Indeed,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  whatever 
JQflammatory  precedes  inflammatory  diarrhcea, 
e  of  the  summer  season  In  the  productioo  of  iotestinal  in- 
i'orcibly  shown  by  the  death  statistics  of  this  city.  Thus, 
in  ending  with  1863,  there  were  6379  deaths  reported  from 
jm,  and  of  these  all  but  166  occurred  in  the  months  from 
'.T  inclusive.  The  deaths  reported  for  the  same  years  from 
Dtery,  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  were  5914,  of  which 

in  the  mouths  from  June  to  October,  Of  the  5914,  the 
the  age  of  five  years  was  3257. 

iar  with  the  diseases  of  this  city,  and  especially  with  the 
Pants,  will  agree  that  four-fifths  of  the  above  cases  which 
as  cholera  iufauturo  or  diarrhtea  were  cases  of  integtinal 

There  is  no  one  disease,  except  consumption,  so  prevalent 
his  city  as  infantile  entero-colitis  during  the  period  of  its 
reuce  in  the  summer  months. 

c  commences  about  the  middle  of  May.  From  this  time 
Lial  increase  in  the  number  afiected,  till  the  months  of  July 
ivhen  the  disease  attains  its  maximum  prevalence  and 
iring  the  months  of  September  and  October,  the  number 
1  of  deaths  gradually  abates  till  the  epidemic  character  is 
3  seen  that  the  prevalence  of  intestinal  inflammation  of  in- 
ity  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  degree  of  summer  heat, 
temperature  of  summer  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  produce 
,  however,  obvious.  In  elevated  localities  in  the  country 
intense  and  loug-con tinned  heat,  and  yet  in  such  places 
mmation  of  infants  is  not  common.  It  is  no  doubt  the 
tions  from  various  sources  with  which  the  atmosphere  is 
isequence  of  the  heat,  which  render  the  disease  so  prevalent 
ities  in  the  summer  moQtbe.  The  exact  character  of  these 
mpors  is  not  fully  known,  but  the  following  fects  are  clearly 
many  observations. 

s  prevails  most  ou  low  grounds  near  the  seashore.  Thus,  it 
many  parts  of  Long  Island,  on  Staten  Island,  and  on  the 
lester  County.  Experienced  and  observing  physicians  of 
.  send  infants  affected  in  the  summer  months  with  entero- 
localities,  but  to  the  high  grounds  west  of  the  Hudson,  and 
rta  of  New  Jersey,  where  there  is  comparative  immunity 
e,  and  recovery  is  more  certain  and  speedy, 
e  of  atmosphere  which  is  roost  favorable  for  the  develop- 
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lemical  character,  is  very  different  from  the  milk  of  healthy 
cows  of  the  coUDtry.  lafants  to  whom  this  milk  aud  other 
cles  of  diet  are  given  are  the  first  to  suffer  with  diarrhcea  as 
r  commeoces,  aad  finally  with  ectero-colitis. 
that  the  causes  of  iiitestiaal  inflaramatioa  of  infaDCy  as  it 
le  citiea  during  the  summer  are  mainly  twofold,  atmospheric 
—an  insalubrious  state  of  the  air  which  the  infant  breathes, 
lie  food.  Among  the  poor  of  the  cities,  both  these  causes 
roduce  the  diarrhoeal  maladies.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  see  why 
ich  intestinal  disease  and  so  great  mortality  among  the  infants 
oor.  Moreover,  on  account  of  their  feeble  powers  of  resist- 
lurance  they  are  especially  liable  to  be  affected  by  morbific 

imon  belief  in  the  profession  that  dentition  is  one  of  the  chief 
rrhcea  in  the  infant,  whether  inflammatory  or  non-inflam- 

ideed,  great  liability  to  this  disease  during  the  period  of  den- 
The  following  statistics,  which  were  mostly  collected  during 
«rvice  in  one  of  the  city  dispensaries,  and  which  comprise  all 
tarrhtea  uuder  the  age  of  about  five  years  which  were  brought 
titution  for  treatment  during  the  summer  months  of  my  at- 
iw  the  preponderance  of  cases  in  the  time  of  teething.  Most 
B  were  apparently  inflammatory. 

fe  of  d»ntllloD.  Number  of  cati. 

eth, 47 

ng  indion 106 


iMt  molnrs, 20 

ig  all  Ibe  teeth 28 

Total 288 

that  although  a  large  majority  of  the  above  cases  occurred 
1  evolution,  yet  in  a  certain  proportion,  about  one  in  four, 
d  not  operate  as  a  cause.  My  own  opinion  is  that  dentition 
nal  cause  of  simple  diarrhcea  though  a  subordinate  one,  but 
'anting  that  it  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce  ioflammation. 
:a  of  deutitiou  is  probably  n  on -inflammatory,  terminating  in 
I,  if  such  a  result  follow  by  the  co-operation  of  other  and  dis- 
This  subject  is  treated  of  in  our  remarks  relative  to  dentition. 
taut  predisposing  cause  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  infants 
development  of  the  intestinal  crypts  and  follicles.  This  de- 
hich  increases  the  liability  to  organic  diseases  of  the  intestines, 
.  with  dentition.    Another  important  cause  remains  to  be 
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lings  are  received  shon  that,  the  younger  the  intant  is,  the 
t  ie  to  be  niTected  with  this  diaeaae,  under  unfavorable  condi- 
OBphere  and  diet.  Thus,  in  the  infant's  service  of  Charity 
or  to  the  adoption  of  wet-nursing,  a  Itirge  proportion  of  the 
eceived  died  of  well-iDarked  entero-colitia  in  the  first  and 
IS,  and  very  few  lived  till  the  age  of  six  months.  A  similar 
«rved  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum  in  Bloomlngdale.' 
«rm  of  service  in  [his  institution  I  preserved  notes  of  forty- 
ises,  which  I  diagnosticated  ent«ro-co litis,  and  in  many  of 
nortem  examinations  were  made.  Of  these  cases  eighteen 
ilh  old  or  under,  fifteen  from  one  month  to  three,  eight  from 
and  only  eight  over  the  age  of  six  months. 
. — Intestinal  inflammation  in  the  infant  usually  commences 
le  diarrhcea.  At  first  there  may  be  no  appreciable  anatom- 
D  of  the  mucous  membrane  except  simple  turgescence  of  the 
le  number  of  evacuations  at  this  period  frequently  does  not 
to  six  daily.  The  color  and  consistence  of  the  dejections 
:olor  is  sometimes  yellow  at  this  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
M  green,  especially  in  young  infants.  Whatever  the  color  or 
if  the  stools,  there  is  great  uniformity  in  one  respect,  and  that 
ity.  Litmue-paper  is  reddened  by  them,  and  they  have  a 
d  odor.  Often  there  is  from  the  commencement  more  or  lees 
id  febrile  reaction, 

ays,  the  disease  continuing,  the  infant,  whose  stomach  was  at 
i,  begins  to  vomit.  This  symptom  I  found,  from  observations 
'■  and  1864,  in  the  summer  entero-colitis  of  infants,  commences 
I  week  in  the  majority  of  cases,  though  the  time  varies  greatly, 
ce  of  the  vomiting  and  diarrhcea  the  patient  becomes  pallid, 
and  flabby,  and  soon  there  is  evident  emaciation.  If  there 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sickness,  it  now  ceases,  and  the  pa- 
st, having  an  exhausted  appearance.  As  the  disease  advances, 
become  pinched  and  wrinkled.  The  bollowneas  of  the  che«ks 
itate  of  the  eyes  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  appearance 
ore  the  inflammation  commenced.  So  feeble  is  the  muscular 
Ivanced  cases,  that  the  orbiculariii  oris  and  orbicularis  palpe- 
in  great  part  their  contractile  power,  and  the  mouth  and  eyes 
1  during  sleep. 

inning  of  the  disease  the  tongue  is  moist  and  covered  with  & 
.t  a  more  advanced  st^e  it  is  dry,  and  in  dangerous  forms  of 
the  buccal  membrane  is  red,  the  gums  swollen  and  sometimes 
d  in  young  children  thrush  is  apt  to  appear. 

ulion  was  discontinued  within  ■  year  from  iti  eatRbtishnienl,  all  can- 
becoming  discouraged  from  tlie  great  mortality  of  the  fnundlingi, 
flj  bottle-fed. 
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ipt  to  be  complicated  by  two  cutaneous  aSectioDS,  namely, 
tvreeu  the  thighs,  probably  produced  by  the  acid  and  irritating 
the  stools,  and  boils  upon  the  forehead  and  scalp.  The  latter 
(tend  down  to  the  pericranium,  and  leave  permaneot  depressed 
The  external  irriutiou  caused  by  the  furuiicular  affectioo  has 
I  to  me  conservative,  as  it  occurs  at  the  time  when  there  is 
ossive  coogestioD  of  the  braiu  and  serous  efiiisioD'  When 
1  is  protracted,  and  the  patient  is  much  reduced,  remaining 
1  the  recumbent  position,  except  when  held  in  the  arms  of  the 
irse,  another  symptom  frequently  arises,  Damely,a  dry  cough, 
Ques  till  the  close  of  life,  if  the  case  be  fatal,  and  subsides 
E  disease  terminate  favorably.  The  complication  which  gives 
ymptom  will  be  considered  hereafter.  As  death  approaches, 
imetimes  becomes  more  fretful ;  it  turns  peevishly  from  play- 
its  head,  or  the  head  has  an  unsteady  movement;  and  often 
becomes  more  irritable.  The  experienced  physician  rightly 
lese  symptoms  as  the  forerunner  of  cerebral  accidents.  In 
here  is  too  great  prostration  even  for  the  exhibition  of  restless- 
;  patient  lies  quiet.  As  death  approaches,  the  infant  becomes 
le  limbs  are  cool.  It  refuses  to  nurse,  or,  if  spoou-ted,  takes 
pparently  without  relish-  The  pupils  are  contracted,  and  in- 
ight.  The  eyes  are  bleared,  and  a  puriform  secretion  occa- 
ects  between  the  lids.  The  stools  are  less  frequent,  and  the 
previously  present,  ceases.  Death  occurs  quietly. 
3,  however,  convulsive  movements  precede  death,  generally 
one  arm,  or  of  the  limbs  or  one  side.  Uremia  may  be  the 
ause  of  death  in  certain  cases. 

c  entero-colitis  there  is  extreme  emaciation  for  a  considerable 
leath.  The  skin  of  the  extremities  lies  in  wrinkles  ;  the  joints, 
!t,  appear  enlarged,  and  the  fingers  and  toes  elongated ;  the 
jections  of  the  bones  are  prominent.  The  hollowness  of  the 
;yes  causes  the  infant  to  appear  much  older  than  it  really  is. 
8  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion. 

e  description  applies  to  infantile  entero-colitis,  as  it  so  fre- 
irs  in  the  cities.  It  is  sometimes  much  more  violent,  attended 
?ater  febrile  reaction,  and  is  more  speedily  fatal.  Especially 
ise  when  it  is  due  to  the  impression  of  cold :  such  cases  are  not 
1  the  winter  months,  in  the  country  as  well  as  city. 
'  the  mild  and  gradual  commencement  which  I  have  described, 
Lero-colitis  may  he  preceded  by  violent  symptoms, — a  true 
bus.  Vomiting  and  purging,  more  or  less  severe,  precede  the 
Q.  Among  my  records  are  cases  which  commenced  in  the 
ion  from  eating  gooseberries,  currante,  cherries,  and  cheese: 
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se.  In  fourteeo  cases  there  was  vascularity  m  streaks  or 
pie  arboresceDce  id  some  part  of  the  small  intestines,  the 
^  its  exact  location. 

le  inflamed  mucous  membrane  was  perceptibly  thickened. 
«ially  if  the  vascularity  was  slight,  the  thickening  was 
lie.  In  one  case  there  was  so  much  thickening  of  the 
i  ileo-ccecal  valve  that  the  mucous  coat  appeared  as  if 
ith  small  warts.  Ulcers  of  small  size  were  found  in  the 
e  of  the  smail  intestines  in  five  cases.  These  ulcers  in 
ie Jejunum,  in  two  in  the  ileum,  and  in  two  in  both  these 
itestine.  They  were  for  the  most  part  quite  superficial, 
al. 

the  above  records  that  the  portion  of  the  small  intestine 
flamed  was  the  ileum.  The  inflammation  usually  affected 
/e,  and  extended  from  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  along 
t.  In  general,  when  inflammatory  patches  were  found  in 
the  small  intestine,  those  in  the  ileum  nearest  the  ileo- 
ited  the  greatest  vascularity  and  thickening.  Billard 
s  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  the  inflammation  in  the 
if  the  ileum,  and  the  consequent  thickening  of  the  ilea- 
iioujectured  that  the  vomiting  so  common  and  obstinate 
be  due  to  obstruction  at  the  ileo-ccecal  orifice  in  conse- 
ckening.  1  have  often  seen  the  orifice  reduced  toavery 
le  hyper^oiia  and  thickening  of  the  valve,  but  have  not 
ition  above  it  or  other  evidence  of  obstruction, 
lucous  membrane  was  soflened  in  greater  or  less  degree 
iitensity  of  the  inflammation.  Sometimes  the  vessels  of 
tissue  were  injected,  and  this  tissue  infiltrated, 
coat,  and  the  firmness  of  its  attachment  to 
ilh,  varied  considerably  in  different  specimens.  I  was 
liich  there  whs  con-iideruble  softening,  to  detach  readily 
with  the  nail  or  back  of  the  scalpel,  within  so  short  a 
that  it  was  evident  that  the  change  of  consistence  could 

rhom  the  duodenum  and  jejunum  presented  the  inflam- 
re,  with  few  exceptions,  under  the  age  of  three  months, 
lese  cases  there  was  hyperemia  of  the  gastric  mucous 
some  also  stomatitis. 

except  one,  namely,  in  eighty-one,  there  were  lesions  indl- 
111  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon.  Id  thirty-nine, 
nad  afliicted  nearly  or  quite  the  entire  extent  of  this  por- 
e;  in  fourteen,  it  was  confined  to  the  descending  portion 
t  eatirely;  in  twenty-eight  cases,  the  records  state  that 
,  but  its  exact  location  was  uol  mentioned.    In  eighteen 
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ral  colitis,  the  rectum  waa  founii  of  a  pale  color,  or  but 
This  may  explain  the  rare  occurrence  of  tenesmus  in 
slitia.  The  amount  of  mucus  secreted  from  the  intestinal 
lease  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  normal  quantity.  It 
er  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  and  ap- 
•Is,  mixed  with  epithelial  cells  and  eometimes  with  blood 
uantity  of  mucus  appearing  in  the  stools  is  cunsiderable, 
lometimes  been  designated  mucous  diarrhoea,  or  mucous 
«  does  not  seem  to  me  sufficient  reason,  either  anatomical 
nsidering  it  a  distinct  malady. 

glands  are  ordinarily  enlarged,  unless  in  very  young  in- 
frequently found  as  large  as  a  large  pea,  or  even  larger, 
or,  from  the  anemic  state  of  the  infant.  In  exceptional 
^f  them  are  found  to  have  undergone  cheesy  degeneration. 

of  these  glands,  like  that  of  the  solitary  follicles  and 
ccure  from  hyperplasia.  The  condition  of  the  stomach  was 
-nine  cases.  In  forty-two  it  was  healthy;  in  seventeen 
iflamed ;  in  seven  of  a  pink  color;  and  in  three  it  con- 
I,  pntbnbly  cadaveric.  The  usual  healthy  condition  of  the 
worthy  fact,  taken  in  connectioa  with  the  frequent  vomit- 
tie.  I  have  stated  elsewhere  that  stomatitis  is  also  a  com- 
I  in  protracted  and  grave  cases,  accompanied  by  spongi- 
which  bleed  if  pressed  or  rubbed.  The  buccal  surface  in 
ire  vascular  than  natural,-  and,  if  the  vital  powers  are 
iperficial  ulceration  is  not  infrequent,  especially  of  the 
B  under  the  age  of  three  or  four  months,  cesophagitie  is 
;companiment  of  entero-colitia. 

I  a  frequent  complication  under  the  age  of  three  or  four 
1  older  infants.  Thrush,  in  infants  over  the  age  of  eight 
curring  in  connection  with  intestinal  inflammation,  is  an 
;nostic  sign,  indicating  a  gravity  of  the  intestinal  disease 

eventuates  in  death. 

opinion  in  the  profession  that  the  liver  is  in  fault  in  this 
'  in  that  form  of  it  which  I  have  described  as  a  summer 
ities.  This  opinion  is,  probably,  less  prevalent  than  for- 
till  held  by  many,  and  it  influences  the  choice  of  thera- 

'  the  appearance  and  state  of  the  liver  in  thirty-two  fatal 
mic  entero-colitis  of  the  summer  season.  Nothing  could 
xaminaUons  that  indicated  any  disturbance  in  the  func- 
The  size  of  the  liver  was  in  some  cases  very  diSerent  in 
i  same  age,  but  probably  there  was  no  greater  dtflerence 
ins  among  glandular  oi^ns  within  the  limits  of  health. 
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the  records  of  eighty-two  post-mortem  eia  mi  nations  of 
d  of  eatero-colitiB  in  the  Bummer  montlis,  and  tubercles 
ily  ooe  case.  The  cough  was  due  to  solidification  of  the 
pendent  portion  of  one  or  both  lungs.  The  exact  patho- 
r  of  this  solidification  of  lung  (hypostatic  pneumonitis)  ia 
r  remarks  on  diseases  of  the  respiratory  orgaas. 
)f  entero-colitis  which  were  compIii»ted  with  this  state  of 
e  not  usually  found  enough  of  the  lung-tissue  involved  to 
ptible  difference  in  the  sound  on  percussion.  Its  extent  of 
;  sometimes  not  more  than  two  or  threelines,  and  frequently 

quarter  to  half  au  inch  in  an  antero-posterior  direction, 
traced  nearly  or  quite  the  entire  posterior  surface  of  the 

the  brain  in  the  entero-colitis  of  infancy  is  interesting  to 
When  the  disease  is  protracted,  this  organ  wastes  like 
nbs.  In  the  young  infant,  in  whom  the  cranial  bones  are 
le  occipital  and  sometimes  the  frontal  become  depresAed  in 
e  loss  of  braiu-substance,  so  that  the  cranium  is  quite  un- 
children  with  the  cranial  bones  consolidated,  serous  effu- 
irding  to  the  degree  of  waste,  thus  preserving  the  size  of 
The  effusion  is  chiefly  external  to  the  brain,  extending 
r  the  convolutions  from  the  base  to  the  vertex.  The  quan- 
iriea  from  one  to  two  drachms  to  an  ounce,  or  even  more, 
sion  is  associated  with  passive  congestion  of  the  cerebral 
lial  sinuses,  and  this  pathological  state  when  sufficient  to 
ms,  is  the  common  form  of  spurious  hydrocephalus. 
The  only  disease  with  which  infantile  inflammation  of  the 
ly  to  be  confounded  is  D<in-in  flam  mate ry  diarrhoea.  There 
ionic  sign  or  symptom,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  either 
constant  elevation  of  temperature,  when  inflammation  is 
oually  we  are  able  to  diagnosticate  colitis  from  the  presence 
mucus,  or  mucus  tinged  with  blood.  Abdominal  tender- 
ie  adult  is  so  important  a  diagnostic  symptom  of  intestinal 
I  generally  absent  in  the  infant,  or,  if  present,  is  not  easily  * 
ebrile  movement  in  connection  with  persistent  diarrhoea 
aal  iuflammation, 

have  found  that,  if  diarrhoea  continued  laore  than  a  week 
eason,  it  had  become  inflammatory.  Sometimes,  however, 
tain  instances  observed,  diarrhcea  may  continue  lor  a  much 
anded  by  extreme  emaciation  and  terminating  fatally,  and 
mortem  examination  no  lesion  of  the  intestines  be  found, 
ied  state  of  the  intestinal  glands.  Practically  it  matters 
i  ascertain  the  inflammatory  or  uon-inflatumatory  characl«r 
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use  of  JD&utile  entero7cnlttis,  eapecially  in  the  city,  is  the 
h  is  with  difficulty  digested,  and  which  therefore  becomes 
f  the  first  importance  ID  the  treatment  of  moat  cases,  which 
!  to  exposure  to  cold,  to  give  particular  atteotion  not  onjy 
the  food,  but  to  the  mode  of  its  preparation  and  the  quan- 
the  youug  infant  with  entero-colitis,  no  food  is  so  easily 
therefore  so  suitable,  as  human  milk.  The  bottle-fed  in- 
tge  of  twelve  months,  remainiug  in  the  city  in  the  summer 
:!ted  with  intestinal  inflammation,  cannot  in  general  be 
ted  unless  it  is  provided  with  a  wet-nurse.  Frecjuently, 
rea  continues  in  spite  of  ail  other  measures  hygienic  and 
ifant  begins  at  once  to  Improve  by  the  employment  of  a' 
it  it  is  sometimes  really  surprising  to  observe  as  a  conse- 
measure  the  rapid  and  complete  restoration  to  liealth  from 
le  emaciation. 

B9  the  breast-milk,  either  of  the  mother  or  wet-nurse,  die- 
infant,  and  its  use  aggravates  the  intestinal  disease.  In 
in  the  cool  months  in  the  city,  weaning  may  be  proper 
imstances.  Certainly  weaning  or  the  employment  of  an- 
is  required.  In  the  city  in  the  summer  months,  for  reasona 
:tated,  weaning  is  a  very  injudicious  if  not  fatal  measure, 
ro-coHtis  is  aggravated  by  the  character  of  the  mother's 
e  should  be  engaged.  If  the  breast-milk  is  suspected  as 
cause  of  the  infant's  sickness,  itsliould  be  examined  by 
aefore  a  change  in  diet  or  in  nursing  is  recommended.  It 
lined  by  the  microscope,  that  the  elements  of  colostrum 
rgative  eifect  may  return  at  any  period  of  lactation. 
's  milk  disagrees,  and  a  wet-nurse  for  any  reason  is  not 
ben  necessary  to  recommend  a  diet  which  will  be  the  best 
te  for  the  natural  aliment.  Wheat  flour  boiled  dry  in  a 
jur  hours,  Ridge's  food,  the  basis  of  which  is  wheat  flour, 
;'s  food,  the  upper  third  of  cow's  milk  when  it  has  stood  two 
he  expressed  juice  of  lean  beefiteak  slightly  roasted,  and 
f,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  articles  of  diet  which  I 
il  in  these  cases.  For  facls  in  reference  to  artificial  feed- 
iiry  fbrraulse,  the  reader  is  referred  to  chapters  relating  to 
cy. 

he  diet  of  infants  aflected  with  intestinal  iuflammatiou  is 
utmost  importance,  but  one  chief  cause  of  the  disease,  ee- 
rreat  summer  epidemic  of  the  cities,  we  have  seen  to  be 
his  requires  attention  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  to  a 
in  the  hygienic  management  of  these  cases,  namely,  the 
r-hich  the  inlant  breathes.     In  the  cool  months,  the  atmoe< 
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ir  of  elevated  localities,  which  can  generally  be  found  in  the 
2h\es,  and  are  easily  accessible. 

'.  Treatment. — Soinetiiuee  it  is  proper  to  commence  treatment 
toyineut  of  a  gentle  purgative,  particularly  when  the  disease 

abruptly  from  a  state  of  previous  good  health.  It  ia  then 
aused  by  exposure  to  cold,  or  more  rarely  by  some  iudigestible 
irritating  substance  in  the  intestines.  In  such  patients  there 
ill  habit.  The  pulse  is  strong  and  quick,  the  heat  of  surface 
iice  perhaps  flushed,  the  stools  sometimes  slimy  and  bloody, 
;reen  or  brown.  It  ia  proper  and  often  serviceable,  when  there 
nencement  of  the  affection,  to  give  a  single  dose  of  castor  oil 

rhubarb.  Any  indigestible  substance,  if  present,  is  removed 
ratine,  and  opiates  or  other  remedies  designed  to  control  the 

then  be  more  successfully  employed.  Such  cases  occur  in  the 
less  than  in  the  summer,  and  in  all  localities,  rural  as  well  as 
But  the  summer  epidemics  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  the 
t  in  general  require  auch  preliminary  treatment.  Diarrhoea, 
erhaps,  has  already  continued  for  a  time  when  the  physician 
id  no  irritating  substance  remains  except  the  acid,  which  ia 

generated  in  the  intestine  in  this  disease,  and  which  we  have 

removing  without  purgation.     Preliminary  treatment  having 

I'ed  or  not,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  attack  and  condition 

nt,  remedies  calculated  to  arrest  tbe  inflammation  should  then 

d. 

icines  which  should  be  employed  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds, 

lalies,  opiates,  and  astringents;  sometimes  one  or  two  kinds 

Dmetimea  ail  three,  according  to  the  character  of  the  evacua- 

antacid  treatment  is,  of  course,  required  in  those  numerous 
cb  the  stools  are  acid,  and  there  ia  no  better  alkaline  remedy 
rhcea  in  this  disease  than  the  preparations  of  chalk.  The  creta 
f  the  pharmacopceins,  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains  to  a  child 
I,  or  the  mistura  cretie  in  teaspoonful  doaea,  are  eligible  prep- 
d  are  commonly  employed.  These  medicines  should  be  re- 
10  hours,  or  a  longer  time,  according  to  the  atate  of  the  patient. 
I  for  a  moderate  period  ia  innocuous,  and  may  be  administered 
^est  child. 

e  the  crab's  eye  ia  much  used,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  is  some- 
lai  in  controlling  the  disease,  when  the  chalk  &ils.  The  fol- 
romiula  recommended  by  Bouchut: 

3.  Ocul.  cancror.  puW.,  gr.  x. 
Aq.  fteniculi, 
Syr.  rhei,  ail  |sB.     M. 
One  t«KBpoonful  every  hour.  , 
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)w  mention  various  combiDations  of  medicines  which  have  beea 
most  useful  in  this  iDflammation. 

lose  cases  in  which  the  evacuattoDS  consist  chiefly  of  mucus,  or 
blood,  from  the  predominance  of  colitis,  and  in  all  receot  cases 
be  evacuations  are  scanty,  and  there  is  considerable  fever,  one  of 
rroulie  is  the  following,  which  is  similar  to  that  recommended  by 

R.  Tine,  opii.gtt.  ivj. 

Valv.  iHcch.  alb.,  Ab  3]. 
Ol.ridni,3Jto3ij. 
Aq.  rinn«mom.,  ^m.     Miwe. 
)ne  teaapooDful  every  three  boure  to  «o  inrnnt  o(  one  jrear. 

cases,  also,  Dover's  powder,  given  at  the  same  interval  with  an 
small  dose  of  castor  oil,  will  have  a  good  efiect  in  controlliog 
mation. 

lore  common  forms  of  intestinal  inflararaatiou,  including  those 
b  occur  in  the  summer  mouths,  from  dietetic  and  atmospheric 
omewhat  different  course  of  treatment  is  required.  The  stoola 
How,  green,  or  brown,  but  are  free,  more  frequent  than  natural. 
In  these  cases  the  compound  powder  of  chalk  with  opium,  corn- 
it  does  an  alkali,  opiate,  and  astringent,  will  be  found  useful, 
rate  of  bismuth  is  also  a  valuable  remedy,  not  only  for  this  dis- 
Iso  for  cholera  infantum,  and  one  which  is  appropriate  in  moat 
lias  indeed  long  been  used  in  the  diarrh teal  maladies  of  infancy, 
s  much  too  small.  Its  effects  are  believed  to  be  entirely  local, 
ion  the  gastro-intestinal  surface,  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  its 
It  undergoes  or  effects  some  chemical  change  in  the  stomach, 
ihh  the  secretions,  for  it  becomes  black  in  this  organ,  and  it 
■k  tinge  and  more  consistence  to  the  stoola.  It  is  at  the  same 
icient  anti-emetic. 

jwiug  are  forraulee  which  we  have  used  with  the  best  results  in 
Jons  with  which  I  am  connected.    The  dose  is  for  an  iufaut  of 

B.  Tine,  opii,  gtt.  ivj. 
BiBmuth  Eubnitrat.,  Jij. 
Miatur.  cretn,  ,^ij.     Misce. 
Shake  bottle.     Dose,  one  teiupoonful  every  three  hours. 

B-  BiERiuth  subnitrat.,3J. 

Fulv.  crab.  comp.  c.  opio,  ^ss.     Hisce. 
ivid.  in  chart  No,  x.     Dose,  one  powder  every  three  houre. 

Q.  BiBinulhiubnittHt.,  3J— its. 

Pulv.  ipecac,  comp.,  gr.  ix..     Hisce. 
rid.  Id  chart  No.  zii.     Doso,  one  powder  every  three  hours. 
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alone  of^u  removes  the  nausea  when  there  is  an  excess  of 
tomach,  but  it  is  reudered  more  efiectual  in  certain  eases 
m  of  carbolic  acid,  which  tends  to  check  any  fermentative 

nedy  is  the  neutral  miTture,  prepared  by  the  following  for- 
tle  being  tightly  corked  immediately  on  mixing  the  ingre- 
)  retain  the  carbonic  acid : 

R.  Potnss.  bicnrbonalP,  gr.  ixv. 
Add.  citric  ,  gr   ivij. 
Aq.  iimygdRl,  amarffi,  ^j. 
Aqu»,gij.     Mtsce. 
BpoonAil  to  u  cbild   from  eight  to  ten  months,  according  to  the 


!,  one  of  the  attending  phyeiclana  in  the  class  of  children's 
!  Outdoor  Department  at  Bellevue,  has  called  my  attention 
fiects  of  minute  doses  of  ipecacuanha  to  relieve  nausea  in 
nployed  in  the  following  formula : 

B-  Tincl.  ipecaeuanhK,  git.  iv. 
Aqu»,  ,^iv.     Misce. 
lae,  one  tenspooiirul,  repeated  according  to  the  nausea. 

)Ioyed  all  these  prescriptions,  and  in  certain  cases  with  a 
suit,  but  my  preference  is  for  the  bismuth  in  large  doses,  as 
ibrd  relief  in  the  largest  proportiou  of  cases.  Nevertheless 
ances,  especially  during  the  summer  epidemics,  when  this 
ery  obstinate,  and  all  these  remedies  may  fail.  In  these 
uiet  of  the  child,  the  adraioistratiou  of  but  little  nutriment 
istard  over  the  epigastrium,  and  the  use  of  an  occasional 
ice  may  relieve  the  nausea. 

lisease  is  chronic,  and  the  vital  powers  begin  to  fail,  as  tndi- 
r,  more  or  less  emaciation,  and  loss  of  strength,  the  follow- 
l  tonic  mixture  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  aids  in 
i  diarrhcea,  while  it  increases  the  appetite  aud  strength.  It 
prescribed  until  the  iutlammation  has  assumed  a  subacute 
racter. 

a.  Tinct.  colombw.,  jiij. 

Liq.  ferri  nitratin,  gtl.  iivij. 

Syr.  Bimplic,  ^iij.     Miaco. 
jne  teaspoonful  every  four  hours  to  an  infant  of  one  year. 

oor  Department  at  Bellevue  we  commonly  give  this  tonic 
bh  the  bismuth  powders. 

raiment. — Bome  writers  recommend  depletion  by  leeches  in  in- 
mation,  advice  likely  to  do  harm,  unless  the  particular  cases 
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warm  to  coli],  which  checka  the  perspiration,  and  causes  a 
I  of  hlood  from  the  surface  to  the  viscera.  These  intlarama- 
caused  sometimes  by  irritating  suhstaDcea  iu  the  intestines, 
n  ftecal  accumulationa  aa  well  as  worms  to  produce  severe 
the  chile),  accorapaaied  by  the  characteristic  (eueeinus  and 
eous  stools,  and  ceasing  as  soon  aa  the  offending  substances 
The  USB  of  unripe  or  stale  vegetables,  if  there  is  a  strong 
I  to  mucous  inflammation,  may  be  a  sufficient  cause,  and  aome 
ungernus  cases  are  due  to  the  accumulation  in  the  intestines 
the  parenchyma  of  fruits.  Sut  the  most  common  cause  is 
;d,  namely,  sudden  exposure  to  cold  when  the  body  is  heated, 
vhich  children  are  especially  liable,  on  account  of  the  easy 
f  the  circulatory  system  in  them,  and  their  heedless  exposure 
,  unless  iucessautly  watched. 

id  colitis  are  also  frequently  secondary  diseases.  They  occur 
s  complications  or  sequelse  of  the  eruptive  fevere,  especially 

— The  alvine  dischai^es  In  enteritia  and  colitis  in  childhood 
cicur  in  these  diseases  at  a  more  advauced  age.     In  enteritis 

and  of  the  natural  color,  or  occasionally  green ;  in  colitis 
consistent  than  in  enteritis,  and  are  largely  muco-sanguineoua. 
enteritis,  if  the  inflammation  is  not  Intense,  the  diarrhoea  is 
ring,  or  it  may  be  alight,  so  as  not  to  attract  special  attention, 
nay  then  resemble  remittent  fever,  for  which  it  is  at  timea 
he  upper  part  of  the  small  intestines  is  less  frequently  affected 
r.  If  there  is  duodenitis,  the  flow  of  bile  is  occasionally  im- 
umefaction  at  the  mouth  of  the  common  bile-duct,  and  the 
ppears.  In  both  enteritis  and  colitis  there  is  abdominal 
ilh  more  or  less  constant  pain  if  the  disease  is  severe,  and  in 
la  and  tenesmus.  The  pulse  is  accelerated,  the  heat  of  sur- 
ed,  the  face  flushed,  and,  except  iu  mild  cases,  indicative  of 

many  children  at  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation 
'Stem  is  profoundly  afiected,  as  indicated  by  headache,  stupor, 
the  limbd,  and  sometimes  by  convulsions.  The  chief  danger 
encement  of  the  disease  is,  indeed,  from  this  source.  Some* 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  the  food  is  rejected,  though 
equently  than  in  the  intestinal  inflammation  of  infancy. 
1  thirst  are  common  symptoms.  If  the  inflammation  con< 
a  soon  perceptible  emaciation,  with  loss  of  strength.  The 
loUow,  the  face  pale,  and  the  surface  cool.  Death  may  occur 
jriod,  the  vital  powers  succumbing  from  the  intensity  of  the 
In  other  cases,  the  acute  disease  ends  in  a  subacute  or 
imatiou ;  the  patient  becomes  gradually  more  reduced,  till 
itat«  of  extreme  emaciation,  such  as  we  often  observe  in  the 
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When  the  stage  of  active  ioflammation  has  passed,  if  there  is  still  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels,  astringents  should  be  employed  in  connection  with  the 
opiate.  The  tincture  of  catechu  or  kino  may  be  given  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  paregoric.  The  subnitrate  of  bismuth  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten 
grains  in  combinatiqn  with  Dover's  powder  or  other  opiate  will  also  be 
found  useful. 

Acetate  of  lead  with  opium,  so  much  used  in  adult  cases,  is  equally 
serviceable  in  children.  One  grain  may  be  given  to  a  child  of  five  years 
with  one-third  of  a  grain  of  opium.  Injections  properly  administered  aid 
in  controlling  the  inflammation.  Those  containing  opium  are  especially 
serviceable  in  relieving  the  tenesmus  of  dysentery.  When  the  stomach  is 
irritable,  or  when  it  is  desired  to  use  a  medicine  like  tannic  acid,  which  is 
unpleasant  to  the  taste,  it  is  often  best  to  administer  it  in  the  form  of  eu- 
eroata  or  suppositories. 

Local  treatment  is  highly  important  in  the  enteritis  and  colitis  of  child- 
hood. Leeches  in  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation  have  a  good 
effect  in  moderating  its  intensity.  If  the  disease  is  secondary,  or  there  is 
scrofula  or  a  state  of  feebleness,  depletion  is  contraindic^ited. 

Apart  from  leeching,  the  local  treatment  should  consist  in  the  use  of 
emollient  applications  covered  with  oil-silk,  and  made  sufficiently  irritat- 
ing by  mustard  or  otherwise  to  cause  constant  redness. 

If  there  are  symptoms  threatening  convulsions,  a  mustard  foot-bath 
repeated  occasionally  will  usually  tranquillize  the  nervous  system  and  avert 
the  danger. 

The  diet  should  be  bland  and  unirritating.  In  the  first  stages  of  the 
inflammation,  rice  or  barley-water,  or  arrowroot  boiled  in  water,  and  sim- 
ilar drinks  should  constitute  the  main  diet.  When  the  active  inflammation 
has  abated,  and  at  any  period  of  the  disease  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  pros- 
tration, more  nourishing  food  should  be  given.  Milk  and  animal  broths 
may  then  be  allowed.  In  cases  which  are  protracted,  or  attended  with 
symptoms  of  exhaustion,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  required. 


CHAPTER   X. 


CHOLERA    INFANTUM. 


Cholera  infantum,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  choleriform  diarrhoea, 
is  a  disease  of  the  summer  mouths ;  and  with  exceptional  cases,  of  the 
cities.  It  receives  the  name  which  designates  it  from  the  violence  of  its 
symptoms,  which  closely  resemble  those  in  Asiatic  cholera.    It  is,  however, 
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ctiooal  activity,  and  mpid  development  of  the  iDtestinal 
peculiar  liability  to  cholera  iufaDtum  at  this  age  should 
.hia  cause  rather  than  to  dentition. 
)holera  infautum  sometimes  commences  abruptly,  the 
iRving  been  good.  Id  other  cases  it  is  preceded  by  a  pre- 
hat  of  diarrhosa.  The  stools  are  thinner  than  natural, 
are  frequent,  but  not  sucb  as  to  excite  alarm.  Suddenly 
Kcome  more  frequent  and  watery,  and  the  pareuta  are 
ghtened  by  the  rapid  sinking  and  real  danger  of  the  in- 
lly  this  antecedent  diarrhcea  has  continued  several  weeks, 
aciation  and  associated  with  intestinal  inflammation. 
characterized  by  the  discharge  of  thin  stools,  designated 
hy  others  serous.  The  first  cvaciiatious,  unless  there  has 
iirrhcea,  contain  considerable  ftecal  matter.  They  are  so 
into  the  diaper  like  the  urine,  and  in  some  cases  they 

more  of  a  stain  than  does  this  secretion.  The  odor  is 
il,  but  musty  and  ofleusive  ;  occasionally  the  stools  are 
Commencing  simultaneously  with  the  watery  evacuations, 

another  symptom,  namely,  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
rreatly  the  prostration  and  danger.  Whatever  is  gwal- 
ant  is  rejected  immediately,  or  after  a  few  minutes,  or 
tching  without  vomiting.     The  appetite  is  lost,  and  the 

Cold  water,  especially,  is  taken  with  avidity,  and  if  the 

eagerly  seizes  the  breast,  in  order  to  relieve  the  thirst. 
oist  at  first,  and  clean  or  covered  with  a  light  fur.  The 
,ted,  while  the  respiration  is  either  natural  or  somewhat 
jency;  the  surface  is  warm,  but  its  temperature  is  speedily 

is  no  disease  of  infancy  in  which  the  temjierature  of  the 
In  ordinary  cases  the  ihermometer  introduced  into  the 
^e  105",  and  I  have  seen  it  indicate  107}°.  There  is  no 
mess,  and  no  evidence  of  pain.  The  infant  is  often  rest- 
is  restleesuess  is  due  to  thirst, or  that  unpleasant  sensation 
iperience  when  the  vital  powers  are  rapidly  reduced.    The 

proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  attftck. 
ength  and  the  emaciation  are  more  rapid  than  in  any 
nalady,  except  Asiatic  cholera,  and  the  most  severe  form 
8.  The  parents  scarcely  recognize  in  the  changed  and 
■t  of  the  infant  any  resemblance  to  the  features  which  it 
ir  two  before.    The  eyes  are  sunken,  the  eyelids  and  lips 

open  from  the  feeble  contractile  power  of  the  muscles 
I,  while  the  loss  of  the  fluids  from  the  tissues  and  the 
ucb  that  the  bony  angles  become  more  prominent,  and 
i  lies  in  folds, 
approaches  a  fatal  ternitnation,  which  often  occurs  in  two 
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1  the  surface  of  the  brain  or  id  the  veotricles.  The  follonmg 
ihow  the  character  of  theM  lesions : 

if  August,  1861,1  made  an  autopsy  of  an  infant  sixteen  montha 
of  cholera  infantum,  with  a  sickness  of  less  than  one  day. 
:ioD  was  made  thirty  hours  after  death.  Nothing  unusual  waa 
he  brain,  except,  perhaps,  a  little  more  than  the  ordinary  iu- 
sels  at  the  vertex  ;  no  disease  of  stomach  and  intestines  ex- 
tent of  the  patches  of  Peyer  as  well  as  the  solitary  glands ; 
[irane  pale.  In  this  and  the  following  cases  there  waa  appar- 
aftening  of  the  intestinal  mucous  merabraue;  but  whether  it 
ical  or  cadaveric  is  uncertain,  as  the  weather  was  very  warm. 
med  healthy.  Examined  by  the  microscope,  it  was  fouud  to 
;  the  normal  amount  of  oil -globules. 

case  was  that  of  an  infant  seven  months  old,  wet-nursed,  who 
h,  1862,  after  a  sickness  also  of  about  oue  day.  He  was  pre- 
iated,  but  without  any  definite  ailment.  The  post-mortem 
was  made  on  the  28th.  The  brain  was  somewhat  sofler  than 
was  otherwise  healthy.  There  was  no  abnormal  vascularity 
'anes  of  the  brain,  and  no  serous  effusion  within  the  cranium. 
nembrane  of  the  intestines  was  of  normal  appearance  through- 
mewhat  thickened  and  softened  ;  the  solitary  glands  of  the 
ilargcd.  The  patches  of  Peyer  were  not  dialincL 
V  York  Protestant  Episcopal  Orphan  Asylum,  an  infant  twenty 
treviously  healthy,  was  seined  with  cholera  infantum  on  the 
i,  1864.  The  alviue  evacuations,  as  is  usual  in  this  disease, 
:  and  watery,  and  attended  by  obstinate  vomiting.  Death  oc- 
^ht  spasms,  in  thirty-six  hours.  The  exciting  cause  was  ap- 
use  of  a  few  currants,  which  were  eaten  in  a  cake  the  day  be- 
which  fruit  was  contained  in  the  first  evacuations.  The  brain 
niued.  The  only  pathological  changes  which  were  observed 
:b  and  intestines  were  slight  vascular  patches  in  the  small  in- 
au  unusual  prominence  of  the  solitaiy  glands  in  the  colon, 
i  resembled  small  beads  imbedded  in  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  above  cases  were  healthy,  excepting  hypostatic  conges- 
dates  of  these  autopsies,  I  have  made  others  in  cases  which 
iluliy  afYer  a  brief  duration,  and  have  uniformly  found  similar 
■ly,  the  gnstro- intestinal  surface  either  without  vascularity  or 
ular  in  streaks  or  patches,  sometimes  presenting  a  whiti^ih  or 
■ance,  and  somewhat  softened,  while  the  solitary  glands  were 
IS  to  be  prominent  upon  the  surface.  In  cases  which  continue 
Dt  inflammatory  lesions  soon  appear,  which  are  identical  with 
y  described  in  the  article  which  relates  to  intastinal  inflam- 
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;lose  of  life  in  uufavombie  cases  of  cholera  infanttim  may 
It  state  of  the  brain  known  as  spurious  hydrocephalus,  which 
ed  by  any  uoiforni  or  certain  lesioD  of  this  organ.  As  the 
ioD  ia  Rcanty  or  suppressed,  cerebral  symptoms  may  iu  cer- 
lue  to  urEemia. 

— This  disease  is  diagnosticated  by  the  symptoms,  and  ea- 
e  frequency  and  character  of  the  stools.  The  stools  have  al- 
escribed  as  frequent,  otlen  passed  with  considerable  force, 
seal  matter,  aud  thin,  so  as  to  soak  into  the  diaper  almost 
rhe  vomiting,  thirst,  rapid  sinking,  and  emaciation  .serve  to 
olera  infantum  from  other  diarrhceal  maladies. 
tic  cholera  is  prevalent,  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  two 
Scult  if  not  impossible. 

. — This  is  one  of  those  diseases  in  regard  to  which  physicians 
leir  reputation  by  not  giving  sufficient  notice  of  the  danger, 
pressing  a  favorable  opinion,  when  the  case  soon  afler  ends 
avorable  prognosis  should  seldom  be  expressed  without 
If  the  urgent  symptoms  are  relieved,  still  the  disease  may 
lU  ordinary  intestinal  inflammation,  which,  in  hot  weather, 
and  often  fatal.  If  the  stools  become  more  consistent  and 
without  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  symptoms,  while  the 
rm  and  pulse  good,  we  may  confidently  express  the  opinion 
10  present  danger. 

on  of  true  cholera  infantum  is  short.  It  either  ends  fatally, 
oon  to  abate  and  ceases,  or  it  continues  as  an  en tero- colitis, 
cur,  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  houi^in  a  stateof  ntlhipe, 
[uency  of  the  stools,  or  not  till  utter  three  or  four  days.  In 
3  patient  is  not  cured  in  three  or  four  days,  and  ia  not  fatal, 
aes  one  of  severe  ordinary  entero-colitis. 
T.~Cholera  infantum  requires  beyond  most  other  diseases. 
But  of  proper  remedial  measures,  from  the  earliest  possible 
)  the  infant  rapidly  sinks,  unless  the  evacuations  from  the 
rested,  or  are  rendered  less  frequent  aud  watery,  Regarding 
i  a  violent  intestinal  inflammation,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
he  therapeutic  indications.  Those  already  recommended  in 
elating  to  intestinal  inflammation,  are  indicated,  and  to  the 
bich  the  infant  will  bear,  without  causing  too  much  stupor. 
ween  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  months,  should  take  one 
f  the  following  mixture  every  two  or  three  hours,  till  the 
diarrhoea  are  controlled: 

B.  Tinct.  opii,  gtt.  ivj. 

Spts.  smmon.  aromat.,  gas.-j. 

Bismiitb  eubnStrat.,  ^ij. 

Aqure,  ia.  Jj.     MUce. 
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its,  at  the  com  men  cement  of  the  attack,  small  pieces  of  ice 
!  mouth  aid  in  diminishing  the  irritability  of  stomach.  Mub* 
also  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium. 

i:ases  alcoholic  stimulants  are  required.    The  best  of  these  is 
lisky  or  brandy,  which  should  be  used  from  au  early  period  of 
Aside  from  its  sustaining  the  vital  powers,  it  aids  also  in  re- 
irritability  of  stomach. 

in  cholera  infantum  should  be  siraple  but  nutritious.  That 
;d  for  intestinal  inflammation  la  proper  for  in&ote  with  this 
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INTESTINAL  WOBMa 

:f  has  been  prevalent  in  the  profession,  aud  is  now  in  the  com- 
t  the  preseora  of  worms  in  the  iDtestioes  constitutes  a  frequeut 
larly  life.  As  the  pathology  of  infancy  and  childhood,  and 
le  means  of  diagnosticating  diseases,  are  better  understood, 
i   gradually  abandoned  by  the  profession.      Still,  intestinal 

be  considered  an  occasional  cause  of  serious  derangement  or 
,  aud  of  death  also. 

indeed,  may  exist  in  the  intestines  without  any  appreciable 
I  the  individual  from  a  state  of  health.  Ordinarily,  however, 
:  give  rise  to  symptoms  so  as  to  require  the  use  of  remedies  for 
ion. 

five  kinds  of  worms  whose  habitat  is  the  bumao  intestines, 

ascaria  lumbricoides,  ascaris  vermicularis,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
,  the  oxynris  vermicularis,  the  trichocephalus  dispar,  and  two 
tcenia.  The  ascaris  lumbricoides,  when  matured,  measures 
iches  to  about  a  foot  in  length.  Young  ones  are  aometimea 
t  more  thau  two  inches  in  length.     The  color  is  a  reddisb- 

a  shade  of  yellow.  The  dead  worm  has  a  paler  color.  The 
in  numencal  excess  of  the  males,  and  their  size  is  also  greater. 
a  shape  resembles  the  common  earthworm,  from  which  it  de- 
me  lumbricus.  It  is,  however,  more  pointed  at  both  extrem- 
ie  earthworm,  and  the  color  is  a  paler  red.  The  tail  of  the 
is  curved,  while  that  of  the  female  is  straight.  The  mouth  is 
iDil  is  surrounded  by  three  tubercles. 

is  lumbricoides  resides  usually  in  the  small  intestines.  It  ce- 
nters the  stomach,  from  which  it  is  vomited,  or  it  crawls  up 
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1  describes  a  case  in  which  the  appendix  vermiformis  was 
opening  through  which  twolnmbrici  had  partly  passed  into 

cavity.  The  effect  of  their  impaction  in  this  narrow  cul- 
:^h  like  that  of  a  bean  or  a  seed  lodged  in  the  same  situation. 
'e  sometimes  found  iu  a  moat  remarkable  location,  namely, 
sea,  extfirnal  to  the  intestines,  situated  generally  in  the  ab- 
These,  after  a  time,  in  certain  cases,  open  externally,  dis- 
one  or  more  worms,  and  perhaps  a  little  excrementitious 

result  from  an  opening  in  the  intestine,  through  trhich  the 
ed,  producing  circumscribed  inflammation  and  an  abscess, 
tine,  now  relieved  of  the  irritant,  heals  before  the  abscess 
rface. 

membrane  in  contact  with  the  worm  sometimes  presents  the 
ranee;  iu  other  cases,  it  is  red,  being  evidently  inflamed. 
vermicularis,  or  oxyuris  vermicutaris,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in 
',  the  threadworm,  is  also  frequent  in  childhood,  and  is  the 
es  of  much  suffering,  though  generally  of  less  dangerous 
D  the  round  worm.  Its  habitat  is  the  large  iutestine,  com- 
ium.  Bremser  states  that  he  found  it  even  iu  the  ccecum. 
emhles  pieces  of  white  thread,  and  hence  its  common  name, 
larger  than  the  male,  measuring  about  half  an  iuch  in  length, 
th  of  the  male  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  lines,  and  it  is 
y  more  slender.  It  exists  often  in  vast  numbers  in  the  rec- 
ch  it  is  expelled  with  the  excrementitious  matter.  The  head 
B  blunt,  and  is  furnished  with  a  transparent  vesicle.  The 
nder,  terminating  in  a  spiral  in  the  male,  while  it  is  straight 
These  worms  multiply  rapidly,  and  they  move  actively 
extremity.  In  girls  they  sometimes  enter  the  vagina,  pro- 
irrh<eal  discharge. 

aphalus  dispar,  or  the  long  threadworm,  is  also  found  in  the 
,  but  oftener  in  the  caput  coli  or  ascending  colon  than  etse- 
asures  in  length  one  and  a  half  inches,  sometimes  even  two 
interior  two-thirds  are  slender,  resembling  in  siie  and  ap- 
lir,  whence  its  name  trichocephalus.  The  posterior  third  is 
arger  than  the  anterior,  being,  like  the  ascaris  vermicularis, 
lale  and  straighter  in  the  female.  The  worm  is  of  a  light 
en  are  less  frequently  affected  with  the  trichocephalus  than 
:inds  just  described.  It  rarely,  if  ever,  produces  any  syuip- 
ny  appreciable  injury. 

ir  tapeworm,  is  much  less  frequent  tfaan  the  round  or  thread- 
<  are  two  recognized  species,  the  tseuia  solium  and  tienia  lata, 
lave  minute  heads,  which  are  diflerent  in  the  two  species, 
onsist  of  white  flat  segments,  which  are  united  in  a  different 

two  species.    These  s^ments  near  the  head  are  small,  as  if 
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immon  in  one  season,  and  rare  ia  another.  It  is  an  interest- 
ls  slioiving  the  influence  of  local  causes,  which  we  often  can- 
that,  iu  countries  where  the  disease  prevail?,  the  relative 
le  different  kinds  of  worms  is  often  different.  Thus,  iu  Eng- 
,  and  Germany,  the  tieuia  solium  is  common,  and  the  t£enia 
i  the  reverse  is  true  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Switeerland. 
.en  some  derangement  or  disease  of  the  digestive  system, 
able  for  the  growth  of  intestinal  worms.  In  cases  of  con- 
ion,  accnrnpanied  by  irritation  or  subacute  inflammation  of 
rface,  with  an  excessive  secretion  of  inucus,  worms  are  apt 
I,  which  aggravate  the  primary  affection.  Children  in  the 
^phoid  fever  not  infrequently  pass  lumbrici  in  the  evacua- 
bowels. 

leen  a  comtnou  and  correct  belief  that  the  use  of  certain  kinds 
:he  development  of  worms.  Fruits  in  excess,  and  food  of  an 
',  or  but  partially  cooked,  remaining  an  unusual  time  unas- 
e  intestiues,  afford  a  nidus  in  which  worms  are  very  apt  to 
<ame  may  be  said  of  saccharine  substances,  taken  in  too 
or  too  frequently.  An  excess  of  food,  even  of  good  quality, 
,  since  this  gives  rise  to  the  pi'edisposiug  condition  of  undi- 
nt  in  the  intestines.  The  period  of  childhood  is  mentioned 
ae  of  the  predisposing  causes.  Both  the  round  and  thread- 
tenest  in  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  t«n  years, 
lot  very  infrequent  at  any  age  between  the  first  year  and 

issed  a  large  number  of  autopsies  of  infants  in  the  institu- 
y,  and,  although  the  intestines  in  a  large  proportion  of  them 
,  I  can  recall  only  one  instance  in  which  intestinal  worms 
hen  death  had  occurred  in  the  first  year.  This  immunity 
great  part  attributable  to  the  simple  diet  of  these  institu- 
'requency  of  worms  in  the  first  year  of  life  is  an  important 
The  immunity  is  greatest,  for  obvious  reasons,  iu  those  who 
mtirely  or  almost  entirely  at  the  breast. 
,  children  of  the  poor,  living  in  almost  total  disregard  of 
ements,  are  especially  liable  to  worms.  This  is  attributable 
\  character  of  their  food,  which  is  often  of  inferior  quality 
pared,  but  also  to  the  filthy  and  insalubrious  state  of  the 
streets  in  which  they  reside,  and  the  consequent  cachexia. 
ler  writers  remarks  that  intestinal  worms,  like  confervoid 
I  best  where  it  is  filthy  and  dark.  Though  such  analogical 
it  to  be  accepted,  the  fact  remains  of  the  great  liability  to 
)  children  who  reside  in  insalubrious  and  humid  localities 
rable  also  for  cryptogamic  vegetation. 


xaia.  round.  Tbese  ova  c&d  be  seen  through  a  lens  magnifying  150 
etere. 

exceptional  cases,  there  are  local  eymptoniB  due  to  the  presence  of 
IS  in  unusual  situations, such  as  a  crawling  sensation  in  the  oesophagus; 
se  of  constriction  in  this  tube  or  the  pharynx ;  nausea  and  vomiting ; 
Ligh,  especially  if  the  worm  has  crawled  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
hagus;  rarely  the  most  urgent  dyapntsa,  and  probable  auflbcation,  if 
abricuB  has  entered  the  larynx. 

le  enteritis  and  colitis,  to  which  these  worms  sometimes  give  rise,  is 
larily  mild,  but  in  rare  instances  ulceration  occurs,  which  may  be 
ided  by  profuse  and  even  fatal  htemorrhage.  Occasionally  very  pain- 
nd  dangerous  coDstipation  results  from  an  accumulation  of  worms,  in 
ll  or  mass,  too  large  to  be  expelled,  unless  with  much  delay  and  aufler- 
preventing  the  passage  of  fffical  matter,  and  producing  severe  abdominal 
i.     The  syroptoraa  in  these  cases  resemble  closely  those  of  intussuseep- 

A  marked  example  of  constipation  produced  in  this  way  occurred 
family  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  who  then  resided  in  the  in- 
r  of  this  State.  A  little  girl  of  three  or  four  years  was  suddenly 
ted  with  obstinate  constipation.  The  physicians  prescribed  active 
atives,  calomel  among  others,  and  Bnally  croton  oil,  and  various  in- 
)D3,  without  relief.  There  was  great  pain,  with  distension  of  the  ab- 
m,  and  death  seemed  inevitable,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  several  days, 
e  evacuation  occurred,  and  in  the  stool  was  a  mass  of  worms  firmly 
twined. 

lildren  often  have  lumbrici  without  any  appreciable  impairment  of 
general  health,  but  their  presence  may  intensify  the  symptoms  of 
current  diseases,  and  greatly  increase  the  danger.  Thus,  I  recollect 
children  of  three  and  three  and  a  half  years,  with  pneumonitis,  who, 
le  same  time,  had  lumbrici,  one  passing  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
y  and  the  other  twelve  of  these  entozoa.  Both  presented  well-marked 
leal  signs  of  pneumonitis,  and,  though  they  recovered,  the  febrile  move- 
,  and  nervous  symptoms  were  apparently  aggravated  by  the  intestinal 
tioD.  One  bad  convulsions  in  the  commeDcement  of  the  inflammation, 
ffed  by  profound  stupor  and  amaurosis,  lasting  two  or  three  days. 
\et>  the  symptoms  due  to  lumbrici  coexist  with  those  of  a  protracted 
distinct  intestinal  disease.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  intestinal  secre- 
of  typhoid  fever  and  of  chronic  diarrhoeal  maladies  afibrd  a  nidus 
tie  growth  of  worms,  and  accordingly,  at  an  advanced  stage  of  tbese 
ses,  lumbrici  are  common. 
le  symptoms  produced  by  the  ascaris  vermi/ntlaris  are  somewhat  difier- 

These  worms  do  not  usually  cause  tbe  fever,  disturbed  digestion,  the 
ky  pains,  or  the  dangerous  nervous  symptoms  which  arise  from  the 
iuce  of  lumbrici.     Nor  do  they,  like  lumbrici,  endanger  life  by  crawl- 
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and,  in  many  of  those  diseases  which  simulate  the  verminous  affection,  but 
are  distinct  from  it,  there  is  already  an  irritated  if  not  an  inflamed  state 
of  the  intestinal  mucous  surface. 

Vermifuges  administered  under  such  circumstances  obviously  do  harm, 
and  in  all  acute  diseases  in  which  they  are  not  required,  even  if  their  action 
is  harmless,  their  employment  is  to  be  regretted,  since  it  consumes  time 
which  is  very  precious.  It  b  thus  that  many  lives  are  lost  by  the  use  of 
anthelmintic  nostrums,  which  are  extensively  advertised  and  which  com- 
mand a  ready  sale,  since  the  belief  in  the  presence  of  worms  as  a  frequent 
cause  of  disease  pervades  -all  classes  of  the  community. 

A  safe  rule,  followed  by  many  physicians,  and  it  would  be  much  better 
if  it  were  general,  is  not  to  give  anthelmintics  unless  the  child  has  passed 
one  or  more  worms,  or  their  ova  are  found  in  the  faeces,  and  not  then  if 
the  symptoms  seem  to  be  referable  to  a  coexisting  disease.  In  doubtful 
cases  in  which  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  worms,  a  purgative  dose 
of  calomel  or  calomel  and  rhubarb  may  be  employed.  It  will  generally 
bring  away  one  or  more  lumbrici  or  a  mass  of  ascaris  vermicularis,  if  either 
species  of  entozoa  is  present.  This  purgative  may  be  safely  employed  if 
there  is  no  previous  diarrhoea  or  debility.  If  after  one  or  two  doses  and 
a  free  purgation  no  worms  are  passed,  anthelmintic  remedies  should  not  be 
given,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  no  worms  exist. 

A  large  number  of  medicines  have,  or  have  had,  a  reputation  as  anthel- 
mintics. Santonin,  the  active  principle  of  the  European  wormseed,  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  is  much  employed  in  this  couutry  and  in  Europe.  It  is 
nearly  tasteless ;  it  may  be  given  in  powder,  spread  on  bread  with  the  butter. 
It  is  kept  in  shops  in  one  or  two-grain  lozenges,  with  and  without  calomel. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  easy  administration,  and  is  destructive  to  both  the 
round  and  threadworm.  M.  Bouchut  considers  it  preferable  to  all  other 
remedies  in  the  treatment  of  the  round  worm.  "  To  children  two  years 
of  age  he  administers  it  in  doses  of  ten  centigrammes  (2.30  grains),  and 
in  patients  above  this  age  the  quantity  is  increased  by  five  centigrammes 
(1.15  grains)  for  every  additional  year."  He  gives  in  addition  occasional 
doses  of  calomel  or  castor  oil.  In  this  country  santonin  is  usually  admin- 
istered in  one  to  three-grain  doses,  two  or  three  times  daily,  with  an  occa- 
sional purgative.  The  purgative  is  required  to  aid  not  only  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  worm,  but  also  of  the  ova.  In  overdoses  santonin  causes 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  altered  vision,  so  that  objects  appear  yellow,  but 
in  medicinal  dos«^  it  produces  no  unpleasant  consequences.  Other  med- 
icines are  preferable  if  there  are  symptoms  of  enteritis.  For  many  years 
the  anthelmintic  most  employed  in  this  country  was  the  pinkroot,  the  root 
of  the  Spigelia  marHandica,  an  indigenous  plant.  It  was  not  only  pre- 
scribed by  physicians,  but  employed  by  families  as  a  domestic  remedy. 
It  is  apt  to  cause,  if  the  dose  is  large,  cerebral  symptoms,  as  vertigo, 
dimness  of  sight,  spasm  of  the  facial  muscles,  stupor,  and  even  convulsions. 
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.  .  .  "  The  followiug  ie  a  very  good  formula  for  the  admiais- 

lis  remedy : 

B-  01,  chEnopodii.  gtt.  li  tpI  ^j. 

p.  g.  «o.ci.,  jrj 

Sjpup.  ■implic,  3J. 
Aq.  cinn.mom.,  Jlj,     Hira. 
B^ertspoonful  three  times  a  day  for  three  drij*g,  and  repeat  after  sev- 

if  protracted  intestinal  disease  attended  by  an  iDcrcneed  and 
etion  from  the  mucous  surface,  a  state  which  often  gives  rise 
irpentine  is  one  of  the  best  anthelniiutic?.  In  fact,  in  some 
3  there  is  no  good  substitute  for  it.  For  example,  a  boy  of 
ars,  attended  by  myself,  Octol>er,  1864,  had  reached  or  nearly 
fourth  week  of  typhoid  fever,  when  he  passed  from  his  bowels 
atity  of  blood.  He  was  previously  emaciated  and  weak,  and 
leen,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  considerable  diarrhcca.  The 
1  was  attended  with  great  prostration,  from  which,  however, 
rallied  by  the  use  of  stimulants.  Ou  the  following  day  an 
re  haimorrhage  occurred,  attended  with  coldness  of  the  fece 
ties  and  great  feebleness  of  pulse,  so  that  death  appeared  im> 
irpentine  vras  now  administered  every  six  hours,  a  few  lum- 
lassed,  and  the  case  thenceforth  progressed  favorably.  The 
effect  of  the  lumbrici  on  the  ulcerated  surJace  of  intestine 
ly  given  rise  to  the  hemorrhage.  Turpentine  may  be  given 
"rora  five  to  ten  minims  three  times  daily  to  a  child  five  years 
;ned  milk  or  sugar  in  powder  ia  a  good  vehicle  for  it,  or  it 
n  in  a  mucilaginous  mixture. 

B-  SpU.  terebinth,  reel.,  gij. 

Ol.  limonis,  gtl.  v. 

Muoil.  gum  acac., 

Syr.  Bimplic.,ft*3vj. 

Aq.arisi.SJ.     Misce. 
DoBC,  one  teHspoonful  every  t'li  hours. 

ving  formula  for  the  employment  of  this  agent  is  recommended 
lie: 

B.  Mucil.  gum  acac  .Jij. 

Secuh.  alb.,  31. 

Spir,  ffither.  nitr.,  giij. 

Spir.  terebinth,  rect.,  giij. 

Mugnee.  calcinat.,  9j- 

Aqiis  montliK,  ^.    Miscc. 

89  to  enumerate  the  many  anthelmintic  mixtures  which  have 
d  from  time  to  time.  Those  mentioned  above  are  the  least 
id  will  rarely  diesppoint  the  practitioner.    Oneother  antidote 
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ess  of  the  miaute  vessels  at  this  age.  Hsemorrhage,  geoerally 
rom  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  surface,  occurs  eufficieotly 
e  child,  and  eepecially  in  the  infant,  to  reader  it  a  disease  of 
tance.  It  is  more  frequent  the  younger  the  individual, 
lorrhage  occurs  in  three  distinct  pathological  states :  first,  in 
a  infant  from  causes  not  fully  ascertained;  secondly,  from  a 
,1  state  of  the  blood  or  the  vessels  in  which  it  circulates,  and 
ften  connected  with  purpura  bsemorrhagica ;  thirdly,  from  a 

riety. — In  49  cases,  which  I  have  collected  from  difierent 
hiemorrhage  occurred  in  38  under  the  age  of  six  days,  in  5  from 
aya,  and  in  6  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  Some  authors  cite  cases 
rred  at  the  age  of  several  weeks,  but  haemorrhage  into  the  in- 
10  late  a  period  cannot  be  due  to  any  cause  operating  at  birth, 
oper  to  consider  such  as  examples  of  one  of  the  other  varieties, 
congestion  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  not  in- 
1  the  newborn.  Billard  speaks  of  twenty-five  cases  without 
e  which  he  haa  examined.  This  anatomical  state  of  the  mucous 
of  the  intestines,  whether  occurring  as  part  of  a  general  plethora 
nply  a  local  affection  with  no  hypenemia  of  other  parts,  evi- 
lires  only  a  certain  Increase  and  hemorrhage  inevitably  results, 
e  of  the  abnormal  congestion  of  the  gastro-iotestinal  mucous 
so  common  in  the  newborn,  has  been  referred  by  writers  to 
s  health  of  the  parents,  to  circumstances  attending  the  birth, 
00  prompt  a  ligature  of  the  cord,  to  irritant  matters  in  the  in- 
external  violence,  and  to  the  two  opposite  extremes,  namely,  a 
nd  a  feeble  state.  In  my  opinion,  the  chief  cause,  in  many 
le  tardy  or  incomplete  establishment  of  the  respiratory  and 
functions,  which  gives  rise  to  congestion  in  the  cavities  of 
ind  in  the  lungs,  and,  consequently,  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
stem.  Evidently,  this  congestion  is  most  intense  in  the  full- 
Billard  says,  of  fifteen  cases  of  intestinal  hLcmorrhage  which  he 
most  of  them  were  remarkable  for  the  plethoric  condition  of 
i  and  the  general  congestion  of  their  integuments.  Some,  on 
y,  were  pale  and  feeble,  as  ia  common  after  abundant  hiemor- 

nfanta  who  died  soon  after  birth,  and  whose  bodies  I  aubse- 
imined,  there  was  apparently  a  plethoric  state,  which  rendered 
suit  more  certain,  if  it  did  not,  indeed,  produce  it.  In  one  of 
Idition  to  intense  general  congestion,  meningeal  apoplexy  had 
Ithough  the  birth  of  the  child  had  been  easy, 
difficult  to  understand  in  what  way  too  speedy  a  ligature  of  the 
le  a  cause  of  capillary  congestion  and  htemorrhnge.  At  the 
birth,  the  uterus  ia  contracted,  the  placenta  compressed,  and,  if 
42 
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remarks  od  internal  convulsions,  the  case  is  related  of  a  scrofu- 
t  who,  to  alt  appearance,  in  ber  ordinary  health,  euddenly  ba- 
t«d  with  intestinal  haemorrhage  in  connection  with  external  and 
mvulsions.  A  point  of  interest  in  this  case  was  the  relation  of 
rrh^e  to  the  neurosis.  In  one  of  the  three  cases  of  intestinal 
ge  described  by  West,  there  were  also  convulsions.  In  rare  in- 
ere  is  an  hereditary  hsemorrbagic  diathesis  t«  which  the  hsemor- 
ttrlbutable.  In  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
0,  Prof.  Swett  relates  the  history  of  a  btemorrbagic  lamily. 
out  of  eighteen  children  of  this  family  had  died  of  hiemor- 
id  the  survivor  had  had  intestinal  haemorrhage  with  epistaxis. 
kird  variety,  among  the  local  causes  producing  bnmorrbage  may 
ined  ulceration  as  in  typhoid  fever,  or  in  severe  intestinal  in- 

0,  the  mechanical  effect  of  solid  substances,  lumbrici,  invaglna- 
uction  to  the  portal  circulation,  polypus  of  the  rectum.  Occasion- 
',  post-mortem  examination  of  young  infants  I  have  found  blood 
js  in  the  duodenum  and  jejunum,  these  porljons  of  the  intestines 
the  same  time  intensely  congested.  In  one  case  of  protracted 
itis  occurring  in  the  summer  season,  I  found  many  small  circular 
he  colon,  nearly  all  containing  points  of  extra  vasa ted  blood.  Such 
incipal  local  causes  of  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels.  Ordinary 
>y  also  be  considered  a  cause,  although  the  amount  of  blood 
I  in  this  disease  is  commonly  small. 

[.hree  forms  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  described  above,  that  arising 
.1  causes  is  most  frequent,  while  that  occurring  from  a  purpuric 
rhagic  diathesis  is  least  frequent.  In  rare  cases  fatal  intestinal 
tge  may  occur  in  the  newborn,  and  the  blood  be  retained  in  the 
or  if  passed  it  may  so  closely  resemble  the  meconium  that  its 
ire  is  not  discovered.  M.  Bedunr  relates  the  following  case 
Hen  der  Neugebomeii) :  "On  the  eleventh  day  after  birth  the 
I  (then  of  a  pale  yellow  color)  diminished  in  warmth,  the  impulse 
art  became  dull  and  prolonged,  the  respiratory  murmur  scarcely 
le.  The  child  lay  almost  motionless  and  slumbering.  The  day 
the  surface  could  scarcely  be  kept  warm,  and  the  little  patient 
aroused  to  suck.  On  the  twentieth  day  after  birth  it  died.  The 
I  found  to  be  ansmic,  the  lungs  plethoric,  whilst  blood  was  eSiised 
luodenum  and  stomach." 

]al  is  more  frequent  than  gastric  hiemorrhage,  and  the  flow,  ex- 
1  produced  by  a  local  cause,  is  nsually  from  the  small  intestines. 

1,  unless  it  comes  from  a  point  near  the  anus,  as  the  rectum  or 
ig  colon,  is  commonly  dark,  and  sometimes  partially  decomposed, 
an  offensive  odor.  Admixture  of  the  blood  with  the  intestinal 
I  prevents  coagulation  of  the  fibrin. 

■intestinal  haemorrhage  in  itself  produces  few  symptoms  aside 
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iild  promote  tlie  prostration,  in  which  the  real  danger  in  this 
ts.     On  the  other  hand,  moderate  counter-irritation  over  the 

be  attended  ivith  real  benefit  as  a  derivative. 
iutic  treatment  consists  mainly  in  the  use  of  astringents.  Of 
tringents,  acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver  have  been  uaed, 
■  ferri  Buhsulphatls  is  preferable  to  al!  other  astringents  in 
rom  the  stomach  and  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  but 
:o  be  decomposed  in  it«  passage  through  the  iDtestioe,  so  that 
-ingent  or  styptic  effect  in  the  lower  bowel  than  gallic  acid. 
;n  to  a  child  five  years  of  age,  iQ  doees  of  three  or  four  drops, 
water  or  in  mucilage. 

enemata  are  sometimes  useful.  M.  Rilliet  treated  a  case 
ed  with  enemata,  each  containing  twelve  grains  of  extract  of 
}Dg  decoction  of  the  same  anringent  being  applied  externally 
in.  M.  Boucbut  recommends  "  cold  water  externally  to  the 
ernally  by  the  mouth,  or  by  enemata  frequently  repeated. 
a  should  be  composed  of  two  or  three  large  spoonfuls  only. 

rendered  more  active  with  three  grains  of  tannin,  or  with 
f  the  extract  of  rhatany,  orseven  grains  of  catechu,  or,  lastly, 
:  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  this  latter  case,  a  small  glass  syringe 
A^ter  must  be  used,  to  avoid  the  premature  decomposition  of 

orrhage  occurring  in  purpura,  or  after  exhausting  constitu- 
,  tonics  should  be  given  in  addition  to  astringents.  In  chronic 
disease  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  attended  by  a 
ion  of  the  foliiclea,  the  hiemorrhage  may  be  best  treated  by 
'.  have  elsewhere  related  two  cases  of  recovery  by  the  use  of 
one  of  which  (typhoid  fever)  lumbrici  were  expelled. 
irrhage  is  due  to  a  local  cause,  as  lumbrici  or  a  rectal  polypus, 
obviously  should  consist  in  the  removal  of  this  cause. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

INTUSSUSCEPTION. 

iPTiON,  or  the  passage  of  one  portion  of  intestine  into  another, 
known  as  an  occasional  accident.  Hippocrates,  though  de- 
he  study  of  morbid  anatomy,  appears  to  have  had  a  pretty 
his  lesion,  and  he  suggested  a  mode  of  treatment  which  has 
1  till  the  present  time. 
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the  exterior,  while  the  incarcerated  portion  consists  wholly  or  in  part  of 
the  ileum. 

IntusstiBception  in  the  Small  Intestines. 

Bouchut  says :  "  M.  Rilliet  states,  in  a  recent  treatise,  that  in  infancy 
the  intestinal  invagination  is  always  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the 
large  intestine,  and  that  there  is  never  invagination  of  the  small  intestine. 
This  is  incorrect.  I  have  observed  the  small  intestine  invaginated  in  the 
adjacent  inferior  part.  Taylor  has  reported  a  case  of  this  kind  in  a  child 
twenty  months  old,  who  died  after  an  attack  of  acute  peritonitis.  M. 
Marage  has  seen  another  case  in  a  child  thirteen  months  old,  who  recov- 
ered after  having  voided  the  invaginated  portion  furnished  with  two  of 
those  diverticula  so  frequent  in  the  small  intestine  of  the  foetus." 

But,  from  all  that  appears,  the  case  reported  by  M.  Marage  may  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  an  example  of  the  common  form  of  intussuscep- 
tion, namely,  of  the  ileum  into  the  colon.  In  Mr.  Taylor's  case  the  in- 
vagination was  really  of  the  ileum  into  the  colon,  although  a  small  portion 
of  the  ileum  next  to  the  valve  had  not  been  inverted,  so  that  it  constituted 
a  little  of  the  exterior  of  the  mass. 

Nevertheless,  Bouchut  is  correct  in  stating  that  irreducible  and  fatal 
intussusception  may  occur  in  the  small  intestines.  Probably  the  displace- 
ment is  at  first  of  the  simple  variety,  but,  continuing  and  increasing  in 
extent,  its  return  becomes  impossible.  The  positive  statement  of  so  great 
an  authority  as  M.  Rilliet,  that  intussusception  with  symptoms  does  not 
occur  in  the  small  intestines,  justifies  the  publication  of  the  following 
cases,  which  establish  the  fact  that  there  are  instances,  though  not  fre- 
quent, in  which  the  displacement  does  have  this  location : 

Case  1. — Male.  This  patient's  health  had  been  uniformly  good,  and 
nothing  unusual  was  observed  in  his  condition  till  the  age  of  four  and  a 
half  months,  when  he  became  restless  as  if  in  almost  constant  pain,  with 
occasional  exacerbations.  Castor  oil  was  prescribed,  which  operated  freely, 
and  then  the  following  mixture : 

B'  Magnes.  calcinat.,  9J- 
Tinct.  opii  camphorat.,  gij. 
Tinct.  asafoBt,  z»s. 
Aq.  anisi,  gj.     Misce. 
Dose,  ten  to  twenty  drops,  repeated  according  to  the  pain. 

These  remedies  failed  to  give  relief,  as  did  also  chloroform  given  in  doses 
of  two  drops.  After  two  or  three  days,  another  set  of  symptoms  arose, 
those  characteristic  of  pneumonitis,  namely,  hurried  respiration,  accel- 
erated pulse,  short,  suppressed  cough,  and  expiratory  moan.  He  was 
treated  with  the  oiled-silk  jacket,  and  mild  counter-irritation,  and  took  an 
expectorant  mixture  containing  carbonate  of  ammonia.  In  a  few  days  the 
pulmonary  disease  was  evidently  subsiding,  but  the  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
with  occasional  exacerbations,  continued.  His  countenance  was  pallid, 
and  bore  an  expression  of  suffering.    There  was  no  distension  or  tender- 
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neas  of  abdomen,  nod  no  abdominal  tumor.  He  took  little  nutriment,  and 
seldom  vomited.  In  the  last  part  of  his  Bickness  the  dejectiouB  were  scanty, 
and  the  last  three  days  his  stoole  consisted  mainly  of  mucus  and  a  little 
blood.  The  pain  seemed  to  be  growing  less,  when  he  was  seized  with  con- 
vulsions, and  died  the  same  day,  precisely  two  weeks  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  sickness. 

Sentio  Gidaver. — Head  not  examined  ;  body  slightly  emaciated  ;  mucous 
membrane  of  trachea  and  bronchial  tuhes  vascular;  posterior  portion  of 
tbe  lower  lobe  of  each  lung  solid,  of  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  water, 
and  allowing  only  partial  inflation ;  it  v&a  in  the  ^cond  stage  of  pneu- 
monitis. Stomach,  duodenum,  jejunum,  healthy.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  ileum  was  an  intuesuBception  two-thirds  of  an  iceb  long,  presenting  no 
trace  of  inflammation,  either  within  or  arouud  it,  and  its  vascularity,  when 
it  was  examined  externally,  did  not  seem  notably  increased.  Above  the 
iutussuHceptiou  the  inteetiue  was  empty ;  below  it,  and  cliiefly  in  the  small 
intestine,  was  a  dark-colored  substance  evidently  blood,  and  giving  in  a 
few  hours  the  offensive  odor  of  decaying  animal  matter.  There  was  a  pas- 
sage through  the  intussusception,  at  least  two  or  three  lines  in  diameter, 
as  shown  by  a  probe.  The  mtussusception  sustained  the  weight  of  sixteen 
inches  of  the  intestine, and  it  would  apparently  have  sustained  consider- 
ably more.     The  remaining  organs  were  healthy. 

Case  II. — F.  S.,  a  female  infant,  four  months  old,  was  treated  at  the 
New  York  Infant  Asylum  in  June  and  July,  1865,  for  en tero -colitis,  the 
usual  epidemic  of  the  summer  season.  The  following  records  show  tbe 
state  of  the  bowels  immediately  before  her  death  : 

June  29th.  Has  five  or  sis  stools  daily.  30th.  Two  stools  in  tweoty- 
four  hours.  July  1st.  Had  two  stools  since  the  last  record  ;  do  vomiting. 
3d.  Four  stools  in  last  twenty-four  hours.  4cb,  Tbe  diarrhcea  continues 
as  before ;  stools  about  four  daily.     On  the  6lh  of  July  she  died. 


Her  pulse  during  the  time  in  which  these  records  were  taken  generally 
numbered  about  1^  per  minute.    She  was  much  emaciated,  and  tbe  day 
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before  death  she  frequently  struck  her  head  with  the  hand.    The  medi- 
cines employed  were  mainly  alkalies  and  astringents. 

Sectio  Cadaver, — Parietal  bones  united ;  serous  effusion  lying  over  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain,  under  the  arachnoid ;  occipital  bone  depressed; 
commencing  at  a  point  about  two  feet  below  the  stomach  were  four  intus- 
susceptions two  or  three  inches  from  each  other.  The  invagiuated  masses 
were  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  in  length,  and  three  of  them  were 
found  to  be  very  vascular  in  their  interior.  Above,  between,  and  imme- 
diately below  the  intussusceptions  the  intestine  w^as  healthy.  One  of  the 
invaginations  was  tested  by  weight,  and  was  found  to  sustain  one  and  a 
half  foot  of  intestine,  and  would  have  sustained  more.  Water  poured 
above  these  intussusceptions  escaped  through  them  very  slowly ;  no  fibrin- 
ous exudation ;  descending  colon  vascular  and  thickened,  and  solitary 
glands  enlarged. 

The  irreducible  character  of  the  intussusceptions  in  the  above  cases  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  sustained  weights  which  doubtless  produced 
greater  traction  than  that  exerted  by  the  intestine  in  its  normal  action. 
That  the  displacement  existed  prior  to  the  moment  of  death  was  shown  by 
the  symptoms  in  one  of  the  cases  and  by  the  anatomical  changes  in  both. 
In  one  the  capillaries  of  the  incarcerated  mass  were  ruptured  during  the 
last  days  of  life,  so  as  to  produce  sanguineous  stools ;  while  in  the  other 
there  was  intense  congestion  of  the  invaginated  mucous  membrane,  while 
that  portion  of  this  membrane  which  was  adjacent  but  not  engaged  was 
healthy. 

In  both  patients  the  symptoms  were  less  severe  than  in  ordinary  cases, 
and  they  came  on  more  gradually,  for  the  invaginated  intestine  was  not 
completely  closed,  so  that  it  allowed  the  passage  of  faecal  matter  in  one  till 
the  close  of  life,  and  in  the  other  till  near  its  close.  At  both  of  the  au- 
topsies water  poured  into  the  intestines  above  the  invaginations  passed 
slowly  through  them. 

Intussusception  in  the  small  intestines  in  the  infant,  commencing  as  the 
simple  form,  may  become  irreducible,  and  yet  remaining  pervious  may 
continue  for  weeks  without  giving  rise  to  severe  or  dangerous  symptoms. 
The  following  case  was  an  example  of  this : 

Case. — Male  child,  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months,  the  last  eleven 
of  which  he  was  under  observation.  The  mother  states  that  he  had  never 
been  well  since  the  age  of  one  month,  and  that  there  had  been  little  varia- 
tion in  the  symptoms  of  his  disease.  During  the  period  in  which  he  was 
under  observation,  he  was  ordinarily  fretful,  and  frequently  seemed  to  be 
in  considerable  pain.  His  stomach  through  this  whole  time  was  so  irritable, 
that  he  rarely  took  more  than  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  nutriment  without 
vomiting.  There  was  usually  more  or  less  diarrhoea,  but  no  tenderness  or 
distension  of  abdomen.  He  became  slowly  but  gradually  more  emaciated, 
and  finally  died  in  a  state  of  extreme  emaciation  and  exhaustion.  He 
had  no  convulsions,  and  was  conscious  to  the  last. 

Sectio  Cadaver, — Brain  not  examined  ;  lungs  healthy,  except  a  circum- 
scribed portion,  which  was  inflamed,  at  the  summit  of  the  right  lung ;  liver 
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small  and  almost  destitute  of  oily  matter,  as  shown  by  tbe  microscope. 
In  the  jejunum,  about  two  feet  below  the  stomach,  was  an  intussuscep- 
tion two  inches  long,  the  intestine  forming  which  seemed  to  have  under- 
gone no  structural  change.  Above  the  intussusception  the  intestine  was 
of  small  calibre,  and  entirely  empty  and  pale;  below  the  intussusception 
the  intestine  was  somewhat  larger  than  above,  but  it  seemed  quite  healthy. 
The  invagination  was  sufficiently  pervious  to  allow  water  to  pass  through 
it,  and  it  readily  sustained  the  weight  of  two  feet  of  intestine.  From 
eight  to  ten  inches  below  this  intussusception  there  was  another,  which 
was  immediately  drawn  out  the  moment  the  intestine  was  disturbed.  Tbe 
other  abdominal  viscera  were  healthy. 

There  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  duration  of  intussusception  in  the  above 
case,  but  the  symptoms  indicated  that  it  existed  a  considerable  time  prior 
to  death.  There  was  no  strangulation,  nor  indeed  any  appreciable  ana- 
tomical alteration  in  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  but  the  fact  that  the  in- 
vaginated  mass  sustained  two  feet  of  intestine,  and  required  considerable 
traction  for  its  reduction,  shows  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  simple  displace- 
ment occurring  at  the  moment  of  death  and  without  symptoms,  but  was 
an  example  of  the  irreducible  variety. 

IntuMuaceptlon  in  Large  Inteatinefl. 

In  most  cases  of  intussusception  occurring  in  infancy  and  childhood, 
the  ileum  is  invaginated  in  the  colon,  or  the  first  part  of  the  colon  is  in- 
vaginated  in  the  part  succeeding  it.  Intussusception  not  unfrequently 
begins  in  the  prolapse  of  the  ileum  through  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  in  the 
same  way  that  prolapse  of  the  rectum  occurs  through  the  sphincter  ani. 
If  death  take  place  early,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  ileum  may  have 
passed  the  valve.  If  the  case  is  protracted,  the  tenesmus  brings  down 
more  and  more  of  the  ileum,  with  its  accompanying  mesentery.  The  con- 
striction of  the  valve,  ^hich  acts  as  a  ligature,  soon  prevents  the  further 
descent  of  the  ileum  ;  and,  the  tenesmus  continuing,  the  next  step  in  the 
displacement  is  the  inversion  of  the  caput  coli,  which  is  drawn  into  tbe 
colon  by  the  descending  mass,  and,  unless  the  case  terminate  by  sloughing 
or  death,  the  ascending  and  transverse  portions  of  the  colon  are  succes- 
sively invaginated.  The  records  show  that  intussusception  occurs  as  above 
stated  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  In  one  case,  among  those  which  I 
have  collated  the  intussusception  began  a  few  inches  above  the  valve,  so 
that  the  ileum  constituted  a  small  portion  of  the  exterior  of  the  mass. 
Occasionally  the  ccecum  is  the  part  primarily  inverted  and  invaginated, 
and,  descending  along  the  colon,  it  draws  afler  it  the  ileum,  which  sustains 
its  natural  relation  to  the  ileo-coecal  valve.  When  this  occurs  the  coecum 
is  found  at  the  lower  end  of  the  mass,  and  two  orifices  are  observed,  one 
leading  through  the  valve,  and  the  other  into  the  appendix  vermiformis. 
These  two  forms  of  invagination — that  in  which  the  ileum,  passing  through 
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the  ileo-ccecal  valve,  successively  inverts  and  draws  after  it  the  caput  coli 
and  the  divisions  of  the  colon  ;  and  that  in  which  the  caput  coli  is  primarily 
in  vagi  Dated,  and  descending  along  the  large  intestines,  inverts  the  latter, 
and  draws  after  it  the  ileum — constitute  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  this 
disease  in  the  first  years  of  life. 

I  have  notes  of  45  fatal  cases  occurring  under  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
in  which  the  portion  of  intestine  first  displaced  is  recorded.  In  four  of 
these  the  displacement  was  entirely  in  the  small  intestine,  involving  in  no 
way  the  colon ;  in  38  cases  it  commenced  either  by  prolapse  of  the  ileum 
through  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  or  by  inversion  of  the  coecum  into  the  ascend- 
ing colon,  there  being  perhaps  not  much  difierence  in  the  relative  frequency 
of  these  two  modes ;  in  one  case  the  invagination  was  confined  to  a  seg- 
ment of  the  transverse  colon,  in  another  to  a  segment  of  the  descending 
colon,  and  in  the  remaining  case  to  the  lower  part  of  the  descending  colon 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum.  In  three  instances  the  invaginated  mass 
itself  became  invaginated,  producing  an  intussusception  of  great  thickness 
and  necessarily  fatal. 

As  we  have  seen  in  regard  to  intussusception  in  the  small  intestines,  so 
that  occurring  in  the  large  intestine  may  be  attended  by  so  little  constric- 
tion of  the  incarcerated  portion  that  it  remains  pervious,  though  with 
diminished  calibre.  In  such  \l  case  life  may  be  protracted  for  weeks  or 
even  months,  without  reduction  of  the  displacement  or  any  material 
change  in  it,  the  passage  of  fsecal  matter  being  sufficiently  free  for  the 
maintenance  of  life.  Death  finally  occurs  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  Thus  in 
one  instance  a  child,  four  months  old,  lived  six  weeks  after  the  symptoms  of 
invagination  commenced,  and  seventeen  days  "with  a  portion  of  the  bowel 
protruding  from  the  anus.''  It  was  found  at  the  post-mortem  examination 
that  part  of  the  ileum  had  descended  through  the  entire  colon,  and  had 
remained  pervious.  In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Worth ington  in  the  Amer, 
Jour,  of  Med,  Sei,,  for  January,  1849,  there  were  symptoms  of  intussuscep- 
tion for  seven  months  before  death,  and  during  the  last  six  weeks  of  life, 
the  invaginated  intestine  protruded  frequently  from  the  anus,  and  was 
replaced  by  the  mother.  In  this  case  "  the  coecum  was  inverted,  and  de- 
scended through  the  colon  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum,  carrying 
with  it  the  ileum  and  the  entire  colon,  except  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
inches."  In  another  case  the  symptoms  indicated  a  continuance  of  the 
disease  for  three,  if  not  eight,  months.  But  such  cases  are  exceptional. 
Ordinarily  as  the  intestine  becomes  invaginated,  its  mesentery  or  meso- 
colon is  also  invaginated,  and  its  veins  compressed.  The  pathological 
state  of  the  incarcerated  mass  soon  becomes  that  of  intense  congestion. 
In  infants,  usually  in  a  few  hours,  so  great  is  the  distension  of  the  capil- 
laries that  they  give  way,  blood  escapes  into  the  intestine,  and  passes  from 
the  bowels  in  scanty  motions.  On  examining  the  invaginated  intestine 
after  death,  if  gangrene  has  not  occurred,  it  is  found  of  a  uniform  intense 
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red  color,  sometimes  resembling  to  the  naked  eye  a  long  and  firm  clot  of 
blood.  Id  those  who  die  early  there  are  do  traces  of  inflammatioD,  but  in 
more  protracted  cases  the  attritioD  betweeD  the  serous  surfaces  excites  local 
peritouitis.  But  Id  dodo  of  the  fifty-two  cases  which  I  have  collated  in 
which  post-mortem  examinatioDs  were  made,  did  the  iDflammatioD  extend 
more  thaD  a  few  Hdcs  beyoDd  the  iDvagiaatioD.  Usually  the  iatestine 
forming  the  exterior  of  the  iDvagiDated  mass  is  much  drawD  together  or 
puckered.  Id  one  case  treated  by  myself,  the  entire  large  intestine  which 
formed  the  exterior  of  the  mass  was  compressed  within  a  space  of  six  inches 
or  less,  since  about  twelve  inches  of  the  ileum,  doubled  on  itself,  lay  within 
the  entire  colon  and  protruded  from  the  anus,  the  only  part  of  the  large 
intestine  which  was  inverted  being  the  caput  coli.  In  one  case  six  or  seven 
inches  of  the  ileum,  which  formed  a  portion  of  the  exterior  of  the  mass, 
were  compressed  within  the  space  of  one  inch. 

The  abdomen,  at  first  of  natural  fulness  and  soft,  usually  becomes  more 
and  more  distended  till  the  close  of  life ;  but  Id  cases  of  much  vomiting 
the  distension  is  moderate.  This  fulness  is  due  to  gas  and  fsecal  accumu- 
lation above  the  invagination.  The  portion  of  intestine  below  the  displace- 
ment is  ordinarily  empty,  except  that  in  the  infant  it  ordinarily  contains 
mucus,  mixed  with  more  or  less  blood,  which  has  escaped  from  the  capil- 
laries of  the  strangulated  mass. 

There  are  few  anatomical  changes  in  this  disease,  which  do  not  ariise 
directly  from  the  intussusception,  and  are,  therefore,  located  either  within 
the  mass  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  those  who  recover  by  the  pro- 
cess of  sloughing,  the  cicatricial  contraction  may  give  rise  to  symptoms 
and  lesions  of  greater  or  less  gravity.  Thus  the  late  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson 
examined  a  child  aged  9  years,  who  recovered  with  loss  of  ten  inches  of 
intestine,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society,  before  which  the  speci- 
men was  presented,  remarked  that  there  was  unusual  distension  of  the  cu- 
taneous veins  of  the  patient,  due  probably  to  such  compression  of  the  ascend- 
ing vena  cava  by  the  cicatrix,  that  the  venous  circulation  was  obstructed. 
(Trans.  Medico- Chir,  Soc.f  Edin.)  In  the  London  Lancet,  for  1854,  Mr. 
Charles  King  relates  the  case  of  a  child  aged  6  years,  who,  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  the  disease,  voided  the  coecum  and  a  part  of  the  colon.  Two  days 
subsequently  pulsation  ceased  in  the  left  leg,  and  all  that  part  below  the 
patella  became  grangrenous.  The  patient  gradually  recovered  with  loss 
of  the  leg.  The  cause  of  this  unfortunate  sequela  was  doubtless  compres- 
sion from  the  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  artery  which  supplied  the  1^, 
and  probably  the  formation  of  a  thrombus.  In  the  Lond.  Med.  and  Phys, 
Jour.f  for  December,  18th,  1823,  Dr.  F.  Bush  relates  a  case  in  which  he 
was  enabled  to  observe  the  extent  and  appearance  of  the  cicatrix.  The 
patient,  aged  12  years,  discharged  from  the  bowels  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 
of  the  ileum  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  intussusception,  after  which  convales- 
cence was  rapid.   Fourteen  weeks  later  the  child  died  from  typhus  fever,  and 
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at  the  autopsy  "  traces  of  the  diseased  bowels  were  visible  by  a  contrac- 
tion and  puckering  where  the  slough  had  taken  place,  and  the  parts  united." 
But  fortunately  in  most  instances  when  the  intestine  sloughs  and  the  child 
survives,  no  serious  or  permanent  injury  results  from  the  cicatrization.  The 
cicatrix  stretches  little  by  little,  and  accommodates  itself  to  the  surround- 
ing parts. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and 
the  degree  of  strangulation.  Pain  in  the  abdomen,  usually  paroxysmal, 
is  among  the  first,  and  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  symptoms.  It  is 
often  severe,  resembling  the  pain  of  hernia,  and  abating  only  with  the 
failing  strength  of  the  child.*  After  the  first  few  days,  if  inflammation 
arises,  the  pain  is  continuous,  though  more  severe  in  paroxysms.  At  first 
pressure  upon  the  abdomen  is  tolerated,  but  afterwards  there  is  tenderness. 
This  is  due  to  the  inflammation,  which  occurs  in  and  around  the  invagi- 
nated  mass,  and  it  is,  therefore,  confined  to  the  part  of  the  abdomen  in  which 
the  tumor  lies.  At  this  point  also  the  abdomen  is  more  full  than  else- 
where, and  not  unfrequently  the  physician  can  feel  \he  invaginated  mass 
and  detect  its  exact  location,  and  approximately  its  extent.  Sometimes,  at 
an  early  period  as  well  as  lat«,  cerebral  symptoms  occur,  as  in  a  case  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Coggswell  in  the  London  Lancet,  for  July,  1853,  which  termi- 
nated in  convulsions  and  death  on  the  second  day.  Convulsions  are, 
however,  comparatively  rare,  and  the  mind  is  generally  clear  till  the  last 
moment.  In  infants  the  countenance,  in  the  intervals  of  pain,  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  complaint,  is  often  placid  and  not  indicative  of  any  serious 
disease,  but  in  older  patients  constant  and  severe  local  symptoms,  referable 
to  the  intussusception,  commence  early.  At  an  advanced  period,  whatever 
the  age,  the  countenance  becomes  anxious  and  haggard,  the  eyes  hollow  or 
sunken,  the  body  loses  its  plumpness,  and,  if  the  case  is  protracted,  becomes 
emaciated. 

Vomiting  is  rarely  absent ;  in  thirty-nine  out  of  forty-seven  cases  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  present ;  in  seven  cases  there  is  no  record  of  this  symp- 
tom, while  it  is  recorded  absent  in  only  one  case ;  but  in  this  case,  the 
records  of  which  are  very  meagre,  death  occurred  on  the  second  day. 
The  vomiting  becomes  stercoraceous  in  a  few  days,  and  it  ordinarily  con- 
tinues with  greater  or  less  frequency  till  the  period  of  collapse.  It  relieves 
partially  the  distension. 

The  appetite  is  impaired  and  often  entirely  lost.  Infants  at  the  breast 
commonly  nurse,  however,  for  several  days,  probably  from  thirst  rather 
than  hunger. 

There  is  commonly  one  natural  evacuation  from  the  bowels  after  the 
intussusception  commences,  and  then  obstinate  constipation  succeeds.  This 
evacuation  consists  of  the  excrementitious  matter  below  the  invagination. 
In  children  under  the  age  of  one  year,  scanty  motions  of  blood  mixed 
with  mucus  begin  to  occur  in  a  few  hours.     In  twenty-seven  children 
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under  this  age  I  find  that  tweDty-four  had  such  evacuations,  occurring  in 
most  of  them  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  in  two  of  the  twenty- 
seven  there  is  no  record  of  this  symptom,  but  in  the  remaining  case  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  absent.  Scanty  evacuations  of  blood  unmixed  wiUi 
faecal  matter  have  been  considered  pathognomonic  of  intussusception  in 
the  infant,  and  we  see  the  ground  for  such  belief;  but  in  exceptional  in- 
stances the  invaginated  mass  is  partly  pervious,  and  although  the  dejec- 
tions may  contain  blood  they  are  also  excrementitious.  In  our  collection 
of  cases  are  three  examples  of  this  in  infants  under  the  age  of  one  year. 
One  has  already  been  referred  to.  In  this  case  there  was  the  rare  anomaly 
of  so  large  an  opening  through  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  as  to  allow  not  only 
prolapse  and  descent  of  the  ileum  through  the  entire  colon,  so  as  to  pro- 
trude six  inches  from  the  anus,  but  also  fsecal  passages  through  it  daily. 

In  children  above  the  age  of  one  year,  the  capillaries  of  the  invaginated 
intestine  are  not  so  frequently  ruptured  as  under  this  age,  and  sanguineous 
evacuations  are  therefore  less  common.  I  have  records  of  nineteen  cases 
between  the  ages  of  one  year  and  twelve,  in  only  six  of  which  is  it  stated 
that  there  were  bloody  motions,  and  in  these  the  blood  was  not  passed  fre- 
quently, nor  even  in  some  cases  daily,  as  in  infants,  nor  in  so  pure  a  state, 
unless  in  two  cases,  the  records  of  which  are  not  explicit  on  this  point 
Two  of  these  six  patients  passed  moderate  bloody  evacuations  after  pro- 
tracted periods  of  constipation,  one  had  fsecal  discharges  with  the  blood 
through  the  entire  sickness,  and  in  one  blood  was  passed  at  first,  but  finally 
the  stools  were  entirely  fcecal. 

In  those  above  the  age  of  one  year,  there  was  for  the  most  part  obstinate 
constipation,  no  dejections,  whether  bloody  or  faecal,  occurring  for  several 
days,  but  there  were  a  few  exceptions.  In  three  cases  the  bowels  were 
relaxed.  The  ileum,  in  these  three,  had  descended  through  the  entire 
colon,  or  the  larger  part  of  the  colon,  and  being  pervious,  the  faeces  escaped 
from  the  anus  without  detention  in  the  large  intestine,  or  with  detention 
only  in  its  lower  portions,  and  were  therefore  liquid. 

Tenesmus  is  another  symptom.  It  is  not  always  present,  but  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  even  when  the  invagination  is  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  large  intestine,  it  is  a  frequent  and  distressing  symptom.  It  often  does 
not  commence  till  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  displacement,  and  it 
ceases  when  the  strength  is  much  reduced. 

The  temperature  of  the  surface  is  normal  in  the  commencement  of 
intussusception ;  but  finally,  as  febrile  reaction  comes  on  symptomatic  of 
the  inflammation,  it  rises  and  continues  above  the  healthy  standard  till 
the  intestine  sloughs,  or  till  the  stage  of  collapse  occurs  which  ushers  in 
death.  The  pulse,  especially  in  the  infant,  is  tranquil  at  first,  but,  what- 
ever the  age,  it  soon  becomes  accelerated  from  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  and 
subsequently  from  the  inflammation  which  occurs  in  the  invaginated  mass. 
There  is  no  disturbance  of  respiration,  except  that  it  b  somewhat  hurried 
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from  the  fever,  and  from  the  pain  felt  in  advanced  cases  on  full  inspira- 
tion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  symptoms  vary  in  certain  particulars,  under  the 
age  of  one  year,  from  those  occurring  over  that  age,  but  differences  in  the 
symptoms  depend  more  on  the  degree  of  invagination  and  constriction, 
than  on  the  age  and  exact  location  of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  intussusception  is  not,  in  general,  diffi- 
cult, except  at  its  commencement.  When  the  inversion  has  reached  that 
degree  at  which  obstruction  occurs,  the  symptoms  are,  in  most  cases,  such 
that  the  disease  can  be  readily  diagnosticated.  In  the  cases  whose  records 
I  have  collated  a  correct  diagnosis  was,  with  few  exceptions,  made,  and  at 
an  early  period.  In  the  infant,  the  disease  for  which  intussusception  is 
most  frequently  mistaken  is  dysentery,  on  account  of  the  tenesmus  and  the 
muco-sanguineous  stools.  In  certain  of  the  reported  cases  this  mistake 
was  not  rectified  until  it  was  ascertained  that  purgatives  produced  no  fsocal 
evacuations. 

The  symptoms  which  are  commonly  present,  and  which  indicate  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  are  obstinate  constipation,  vomiting,  paroxysmal  pain 
referred  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  tenesmus.  In  the  infant,  also,  scanty 
evacuations  from  the  bowels  of  mucus  and  blood,  or  of  pure  blood,  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  an  important  diagnostic  sign.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  in  exceptional  cases  the  displaced  bowel  may  remain  per- 
vious, and  the  usual  symptoms  which  possess  diagnostic  value  therefore 
be  absent.  There  may  be  no  vomiting  or  tenesmus,  and  there  may  even 
be  diarrhoea  in  place  of  constipation,  as  in  the  cases  related  above.  As  an 
aid  to  diagnosis,  it  should  be  stated  that  whatever  the  age  of  the  child  af- 
fected with  intussusception,  clysters  are  often  administered  with  difficulty, 
and  are  quickly  and  forcibly  returned,  on  account  of  the  resistance  op- 
posed by  the  invaginated  mass.  We  have  stated  above  that  the  seat  and 
even  extent  of  displacement  can  be  ascertained  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  by  digital  examination  of  the  abdominal  walls.  The  tumor  can  be 
felt  hard,  elongated,  and  tender  on  pressure,  so  that  the  diagnosis  is  clear. 
If  the  invagination  be  in  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine,  it  can  some- 
times be  discovered  by  an  examination  per  rectum. 

Duration. — In  the  following  table,  the  duration  of  the  intussusception 

in  forty-nine  cases  is  given,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained  from  the 

records: 

2  died  the  Istday.  1  died  the  8th  day. 

6  "  **  2d  "  1     *«      "  10th     «* 

14  **  **  8d  <*  1     "      "  14th     " 

2  «*  "  4th  '*  1  lived  nearly  a  week. 

5  "  "  6th  «*  1     "     6  weeks. 

2  <<  *(  6th  <<  3,  time  of  death  not  given. 

2  *«  »«  7th  *«  7  recovered. 

1  lived  over  a  week. 

48 
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Id  two  of  the  three  cases  in  which  the  duration  is  not  stated,  the  patients 
lived  much  longer  than  the  usual  period.  One  of  these  two,  a  girl  of  six 
years,  having  eaten  raw  carrots,  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which 
lasted  eight  months,  when  she  died.  During  the  last  three  months  she 
passed  mucus  and  blood.  In  this  case  the  coecum  had  descended  to  the 
anus,  drawing  with  it  the  ileum,  which  remained  pervious.  The  symptoms 
indicated  the  continuance  of  the  invagination  for  three  months  if  not  eight. 
The  other  patient  was  a  boy,  aged  3  years,  4  months,  who  complained  of 
pain  in  the  abdomen  for  many  months,  and  occasionally  vomited.  During 
the  last  six  weeks  of  his  life,  all  the  phenomena  of  invagination  were  present. 
In  this  case  also,  the  inverted  caput  coli  had  descended  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  colon,  and  it  lay  at  the  autopsy  in  the  rectum. 

In  West's  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children  (fifth  edition,  1866,  page  504), 
it  is  stated  that  death  in  this  complaint  always  occurs  within  a  week.  The 
above  statistics,  however,  show  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  statement, 
although  a  large  majority  do  die  within  the  first  seven  days.  In  thirty- 
three  of  the  cases  embraced  in  my  statistics  death  occurred  within  the  first 
week,  and  in  no  fatal  case  in  which  strangulation  was  complete  was  life 
prolonged  beyond  the  eighth  day.  In  these  cases  of  complete  strangula- 
tion the  average  duration  was  3.7  days,  and  the  largest  number  of  deaths 
occurred  on  the  third  day.  Death  on  the  first  day  is  rare,  but  it  occurred 
in  two  instances.  When  so  early  it  is  often,  if  not  generally,  in  convul- 
sions and  coma. 

Prognosis. — Intussusception  is  in  its  nature  so  grave  an  accident  that 
the  physician  called  to  a  case  should  always  expect  and  predict  a  fatal  re- 
sult. A  favorable  issue  is  only  through  an  unusual  combination  of  circam- 
stances.  But,  while  death  is  the  common  result,  there  are  three  different 
modes  of  termination  in  which  life  is  preserved.  First,  the  reduction  of 
the  incarcerated  intestine,  with  immediate  relief.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  possible  for  intussusception,  when  recent,  to  be  reduced  by  the 
unaided  action  of  the  bowels,  in  the  same  way  as  the  common,  simple  in- 
tussusception in  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  or  as  hernia  is  reduced,  through 
the  vermicular  action  of  the  intestines.  For  sometimes,  as  in  Dr.  Coggs- 
well's  case  (Lond.  Lancet,  July,  1853),  the  patients  at  some  previous  time 
have  experienced  the  same  symptoms  as  those  which  accompanied  the  at- 
tack, and  which  subsiding,  they  remained  for  a  time  in  perfect  health.  This 
termination  is  probably  rare,  if  the  symptoms  are  sufficiently  marked  to 
necessitate  treatment.  Again,  the  intussusception  may  be  cured  by  early 
and  well-applied  treatment.  The  physician  may  succeed  in  reducing  the 
displaced  intestine,  even  if  the  intussusception  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
colon. 

A  second  mode  of  favorable  termination  is  alluded  to  by  certain  foreign 
tiFriters.  The  intussusception  continues  for  a  considerable  period  with  the 
characteristic  symptoms,  and  then,  as  Bouchut  expresses  it,  "  the  vomit- 
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iDgs  gradually  cease,  the  intestinal  hsemorrhage  disappears,  the  strength 
returns,  and  the  health  becomes  restored  without  the  expulsion  of  frag- 
ments of  the  intestine."  What  changes  the  displaced  intestine  undergoes 
in  these  protracted  cases,  which  gradually  recover  without  sloughing,  have 
not  been  clearly  ascertained,  although  they  have  been  the  subject  of  con- 
jecture. According  to  Rilliet,  a  large  proportion  of  favorable  cases  ter- 
minate in  this  manner.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  from  the  statistics 
which  I  have  collected,  that  this  is  a  common  mode  of  recovery.  The 
clinical  history  of  intussusception  establishes  the  fact  that  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  protracted  cases  there  is  either  death  or  the  third  mode  of  favor- 
able termination,  namely,  by  sloughing. 

Infants  with  intussusception  other  than  the  simple  form,  which  was 
described  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  commonly  die.  The  reason  of 
this  is  obvious  when  we  consider  that,  in  a  few  hours  after  the  invagina- 
tion begins,  the  imprisoned  mass,  with  now  and  then  an  exception,  becomes 
so  congested  that  its  capillaries  give  way,  and  its  reduction  is  impossible 
by  any  appliance  of  medical  art.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect  recovery 
except  through  sloughing  and  the  expulsion  of  the  intestine;  and  few 
infants  have  the  requisite  strength  for  so  tedious  and  exhaustive  a  process. 
The  youngest  child  that  recovered  in  this  way,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  was  an  infant  thirteen  months  old,  whose  case  was  reported 
by  M.  Marage.  With  the  exception  of  this  case,  the  youngest  was  a  boy, 
aged  five  years.  The  older  the  child,  the  greater,  of  course,  the  power  of 
endurance,  and  the  better  the  prospect  of  recovery.  Of  the  fifty-two  cases 
whose  records  I  have  collated,  seven  recovered  by  the  sloughing  and  ex- 
pulsion of  the  mass.  These  children  were  of  the  ages  of  five,  six,  six, 
nine,  eleven,  twelve,  and  twelve  years.  The  separation  of  the  invaginated 
mass  occurred  in  six  of  these  between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  days,  with  an 
average  of  nine  and  a  half  days,  the  time  not  being  given  in  one  case. 
If,  then,  the  patient  can  be  carried  through  the  first  week  without  too 
much  exhaustion,  we  may  each  day  look  for  the  discharge  of  the  slough, 
the  reopening  of  the  bowels,  and  ultimate  recovery. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  intussusception  remains  open,  so  as  to  allow 
the  passage  of  fsecal  matter,  recovery  is  improbable  unless  the  displace- 
ment is  diagnosticated  early  and  properly  treated.  If  the  intussusception 
continues,  it  becomes  greater  and  greater  from  the  absence  of  strangula- 
tion. Without  inflammation  and  with  little  or  no  congestion  of  the  dis- 
placed portion,  and  without  the  severe  symptoms  which  occur  in  ordinary 
cases,  the  patient  Mrastes  away,  having  irregular  evacuations  and  more  or 
less  abdominal  pain,  and  finally  dies  in  a  state  of  emaciation  and  weak- 
ness. In  the  early  stage  of  this  form  of  displacement  it  is  not  improbable 
that  injections  or  inflation,  employed  with  sufficient  force,  will  give  relief, 
but,  if  the  early  period  passes  without  such  treatment,  cure  is  impossible 
by  the  ordinary  methods.    It  is  in  such  instances,  to  wit,  those  in  which 
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the  displacement  occurs  without  strangulation  or  inflammation,  and  in 
which  fsacal  matter  passes  through  the  displaced  mass  more  or  less  freely, 
that  laparotomy*  is  justifiable,  and  is  likely  to  give  relief,  when  injections 
and  inflation  have  been  employed  in  vain.  Jonathan  Hutchinson's  suc- 
cessful performance  of  this  operation  in  a  child  of  two  years,  who  had 
this  kind  of  displacement,  is  known  to  most  readers.  (See  London  Lancet, 
November  22d,  1873.) 

The  prognosis  is  most  favorable  when  the  displacement  occurs  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  large  intestine,  for  its .  reduction  is  then  comparatively 
easy.  An  interesting  case  of  this  kind  was  observed  and  treated  by  Drs. 
O'Dwyer,  Keid,  and  myself,  in  the  Catholic  Foundling  Asylum,  in  1875. 
The  child  was  a  female,  aged  two  years,  and  had  had  previous  good  health. 
The  invaginated  mass  protruded  like  a  prolapse,  about  four  inches  outside 
of  the  anus.  It  was  cold,  considerable  hsemorrhage  had  occurred  from  it, 
and  the  infant  seemed  in  collapse.  When  the  mass  was  returned  so  far 
as  it  could  be  carried  within  the  pelvis,  by  the  index  finger,  the  lower  end 
of  it  could  still  be  felt  like  an  os  uteri.  It  protruded  four  or  five  times 
within  twenty-four  hours,  but,  by  replacement  so  far  as  possible  with  the 
fingers,  and  the  use  of  simple  water  injections,  it  was  finally  permanently 
reduced,  and,  with  the  use  of  stimulants,  she  soon  fully  recovered. 

Modes  of  Death. — This  is  different  in  different  cases.  It  sometimes 
occurs  from  collapse.  At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Pathological  So- 
ciety, held  December  10th,  1873, 1  presented  a  specimen,  showing  intus- 
susception occurring  about  one  foot  above  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  in  an 
infant  aged  thirteen  months.  On  the  day  before  its  death,  its  previous 
health  having  been  good,  it  seemed  ill,  and  vomited  once  or  twice,  but  did 
not  appear  to  be  in  pain.  It  bad  two  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  of  the 
usual  appearance,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing it  was  unexpectedly  in  collapse,  and  died  within  about  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  sickness.  At  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination the  head  was  not  opened,  and  all  the  organs  of  the  trunk  were 
found  normal  except  the  intussusception.  The  mass  involved  in  the  dis- 
placement measured  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  was  slightly 
orescentic.  The  mucous  membrane  above  and  below  it  had  the  normal 
appearance,  as  did  that  of  the  external  or  incarcerating  portion  of  the 
mass,  while  that  of  the  incarcerated  part  was  deeply  injected.  Water 
poured  into  the  intestine  above  the  invagination  was  wholly  arrested  by 
it.  (N.  Y,  Med,  Bee,,  April  Ist,  1874.)  But  in  the  majority  of  instances 
death  occurs  from  asthenia,  which  comes  on  gradually,  but  increases  rap- 
idly in  consequence  of  the  pain,  vomiting,  and  imperfect  nutrition.  Chil- 
dren dying  in  this  way  may  have  convulsive  movements  more  or  less 
marked,  but  the  prevailing  characteristic  as  death  approaches  is  extreme 
exhaustion.  In  exceptional  instances  the  life  of  the  sufferer  is  cut  short 
by  convulsions  before  the  stage  of  exhaustion  is  reached.    Thus  a  child, 
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aged  three  years,  whose  ease  was  reported  by  Dr.  Isaac  Thomas,  io  the 
Amer.  Med.  Becorder,  in  1823,  and  another,  aged  two  years,  whose  case 
was  reported  by  Dr.  Coggswell,  in  the  London  Lancet,  July,  1853,  died  in 
convulsions  on  the  second  day. 

Treatment. — It  is  unfortunate,  in  cases  of  intussusception,  that  the 
time  in  which  treatment  can  be  of  most  service  is  apt  to  pass  by  before 
the  true  condition  of  the  intestine  is  detected.  Invagination  being  com- 
paratively rare,  the  patient  is  generally  on  the  first  day  treated  for  colic 
or  dysentery  or  some  other  common  affection  of  the  bowels ;  and  it  is  often 
not  till  the  second  day,  when  the  intestine  has  become  incarcerated,  that 
the  physician  accurately  diagnosticates  the  disease.  The  purgative  medi- 
cines usually  given  in  the  commencement  injure  the  patient.  In  fact, 
both  reason  and  experience  teach  us  the  impropriety  of  such  treatment  in 
this  complaint.  Cathartic  remedies  act  as  a  m  d  tergo,  and  may  cause  a 
still  further  descent  of  the  inverted  intestine.  Yet  such  powerful  agents 
of  this  class  as  quicksilver  have  been  employed.  It  was  administered  in 
two  doses  of  one  ounce  each  in  one  of  the  cases  embraced  in  my  statistics, 
but  none  of  the  mineral  passed  the  bowels.  At  the  post-mortem  examin- 
ation a  considerable  part  of  it  was  found  in  small  globules,  coated  with  a 
black  layer  consisting  of  the  sulphuret  or  black  oxide  of  mercury,  in  the 
intestine  above  the  intussusception.  It  need  not  be  added  that  the  case 
was  speedily  fatal. 

The  proper  treatment  of  intussusception  consists  in  attempts  to  reduce 
the  displacement  by  pressure  from  below.     This  pressure  may  be  applied 
either  by  liquid  injections  into  the  rectum,  or  by  inflation  of  the  lower 
•  intestine  by  air  or  gas. 

Injections  should  be  made  with  lukewarm  water  for  cold  or  hot  water 
may  cause  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestine,  and  increase 
the  constriction.  The  child  should  be  placed  in  bed,  or  in  the  nurse's  lap, 
with  the  nates  elevated  45°.  With  the  common  india-rubber,  or  better  the 
fountain  syringe,  and  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  the  liquid  should  be  gently 
thrown  into  the  rectum  until  the  abdomen  is  somewhat  distended.  By 
carrying  the  fingers,  firmly  but  gently  applied  upon  the  abdominal  walls, 
along  the  direction  of  the  colon,  the  liquid  is  made  to  press  against  the 
lower  end  of  the  intussusception.  The  same  gentleness  and  perseverance 
is  required  in  kneading  and  pressing  the  abdominal  walls  as  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hernia,  by  taxis.  If  the  invagination  is  in  the  descending  colon, 
probably  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  can  be  injected,  and  it  may  be 
forcibly  returned,  but  by  repeating  the  injections,  a  sufficient  quantity  can 
ordinarily  be  introduced  to  obtain  the  full  effect  of  this  mode  of  treatment. 
There  is  also  sometimes,  an  increased  irritability  of  the  rectum,  even  when 
the  intussusception  is  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  large  intestine,  so  that 
tenesmus  and  expulsive  efforts  fi>llow  the  introduction  of  the  instrument. 
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The  assistant  can  aid  in  overcoming  this  hj  pressing  the  soft  parts  of  the 
nates  around  the  instrument. 

If  the  injection  fail  to  reduce  the  displacement,  it  may  be  repeated  after 
allowing  the  patient  to  rest  for  awhile.  In  the  New  York  Medical  Jotimal 
for  May,  1875,  b  the  history  of  an  interesting  case,  which  was  treated  by 
Drs.  Church  and  Warren,  of  thb  city,  and  is  reported  by  the  latter.  The 
infant  was  seven  months  old  and  had  the  usual  symptoms,  such  as  frequent 
paroxysmal  pain  in  abdomen,  vomiting,  tenesmus,  scanty  muco-sanguineous 
stools.  On  the  third  day  injections  were  twice  employed  without  result, 
but  on  the  fourth  day  an  injection  of  ten  or  twelve  ounces  reduced  the  dis- 
placement, and  the  infant  recovered.  In  a  second  case  treated  by  Dr. 
Warren  the  age  was  nine  months,  and  a  tumor  appeared  a  little  above 
the  umbilicus  a  few  hours  aft^r  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms.  The 
following  is  Dr.  Warren's  account  of  this  interesting  case  which  will  give 
a  clear  idea  of  the  proper  mode  of  treatment : 

"  The  patient  was  looking  very  pale  and  prostrated,  the  pulse  was  quick 
and  feeble,  and  the  skin  cold.  I  at  once  determined  to  use  fluid  injections, 
and,  with  the  little  patient  placed  in  a  semi-prone  position  in  h\&  mother's 
lap,  with  an  ordinary  Davidson  syringe  I  commenced  injecting  tepid  soap 
and  water,  but  after  perhaps  a  gill  had  been  thrown  into  the  rectum  it  was 
almost  immediately  rejected,  very  highly  colored  with  blood,  and  mixed 
with  it  a  very  small  quantity  of  mucus  and  fsccal  matter ;  the  latter,  by 
the  way,  not  hardened,  but  of  the  consistency  of  soft  putty.  In  a  second 
attempt  the  fluid  was  retained  longer,  but  was  after  a  little  while  dis- 
charged, with  more  blood  and  mucus,  but  with  much  less  tenesmus  and 
pain.  ' 

"  When,  soon  after,  I  made  my  third  attempt,  the  child's  chest  was  rested 
upon  the  side  of  its  mother's  lap,  with  the  lower  extremities  elevated  by  an 
assistant,  so  that  the  position  was  at  an  angle  of  about  45*^,  anus  upward. 
This  time  I  injected  the  fluid  very  slowly,  in  order  to  avoid,  if  po^ible, 
the  irritation  caused  generally  by  the  frequent  emptying  and  refilling  of 
the  syringe  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  serious  hindrance  to  the  success- 
ful use  of  this  syringe,  and  which  renders  it  much  inferior  to  the  fountain 
or  hydrostatic).  In  this  manner  I  succeeded  in  injecting,  as  I  estimated 
at  the  time,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  ounces,  and  during  the  operation  the 
child  gradually  became  more  quiet,  and  had,  when  I  ceased,  fallen  asleep. 
Then,  with  the  direction  that  occasional  doses  of  tinct.  opii  camph.  should 
be  administered  during  the  night,  to  control,  if  possible,  the  peristaltic  ac- 
tion of  the  intestines,  I  left  him. 

"  On  the  following  morning,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  the  child  sleeping 
quietly  and  naturally,  and  I  was  informed  that  at  about  5  a.  m.  (six  hours 
after  my  visit)  he  had  a  movement  of  the  bowels,  which  was  saved  for  my 
inspection,  and  consisted  simply  of  the  enema,  slightly  colored  with  ^Bcal 
matter.     From  that  time  he  seemed  to  be  entirely  free  from  pain,  and  six 
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or  seven  hours  later  had  a  natural  passage,  after  which  recovery  progressed 
rapidly,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  discharged  well." 

Injections  in  order  to  be  effectual,  and  give  promise  of  success,  must  be 
aided  by  gravitation.  Unless  the  nates  are  so  elevated  as  to  obtain  the  bene- 
fit of  this  hydraulic  principle,  I  am  convinced  that  inflation  is  more  likely 
to  reduce  the  displacement,  and  if  after  sufficient  trial  of  injections,  relief 
is  not  obtained  inflation  should  be  employed.  Inflation,  as  compared  with 
liquid  injections,  produces  a  more  equable  and  effective  distension  of  the 
external  or  incarcerating  portion  of  intestine,  and  cases  of  cure  by  infla- 
tion have  been  reported  after  injections  had  failed.  Treatment  by  infla- 
tion, which  indeed  ought  to  occur  to  any  intelligent  physician,  appreciating 
the  anatomical  condition  of  the  parts,  as  the  correct  mode,  was  prominently 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  in  modern  times  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Mitchell,  in  a  communication  to  the  London  Lancet  for  March  17th^  1838. 

"  I  take  the  liberty,"  he  writes, "  of  suggesting  to  the  profession,  through 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  periodical,  the  trial  of  inflating  the  bowels 
by  means  of  a  glyster-pipe  attached  to  a  common  pair  of  bellows ;  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness  several  of  these  most  distressing  cases  in 
children  ;  the  nature  of  the  obstruction  was  foretold  during  life,  and  un- 
fortunately verified  by  post-mortem  examination.  The  last  case  of  the 
kind  which  came  under  my  care,  about  two  years  since,  presented  all  the 
usual  symptoms :  intolerable  restlessness,  the  most  obstinate  sickness,  the 
singularly  distressed  state  of  countenance,  and  shrunken  features.  The 
usual  remedies  were  had  recourse  to,  viz.,  warm  baths,  glysters,  anodyne 
frictions  over  the  abdomen,  etc.,  but  without  avail.  As  a  forlorn  hope 
I  made  trial  of  inflation  by  the  above  means,  with  the  most  happy  re- 
sult. The  sickness  immediately  ceased ;  the  child  within  an  hour  passed 
a  natural  stool,  and  in  the  morning  was  almost  without  ailment." 

This  mode  of  treatment  is  termed  novel  in  the  Lancet^  but  it  is  really  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who  speaks  of  throwing  air  into  the  bowels, 
by  which  flatulence  is  imitated  (flatus  immitatur).  {Hippocrates*  Works, 
translated  from  the  Greek  by  Grimm,  4  bd.,  page  198.)  Haller  also  rec- 
ommended the  same  treatment :  **  Flatus  etiam  immissus  celerrime  suscep- 
tionem  dispellet."  {Physiologla  Corporis  Humani,  tom.  vii,  p.  95.)  In  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  October,  1864,  Dr.  David  Greig  relates  five 
cases  of  successful  treatment  of  intussusception  by  inflation.  The  first,  an 
infant  six  months  old,  previously  in  good  health,  suddenly  became  verf 
fretful,  apparently  having  severe  paroxysmal  pain  in  the  abdomen.  She 
had  vomiting,  and  finally  tenesmus,  with  bloody  evacuations.  Warm 
water  enemata  could  not  be  employed  on  account,  the  writer  thinks,  of 
the  spasmodic  action  of  the  intestines,  and  an  abdominal  tumor  could 
be  distinctly  felt  near  the  umbilicus.  Castor  oil  and  a  purgative  powder, 
and  enemata  of  water  having  been  employed  in  vain,  and  the  case  becom- 
ing really  critical  on  the  second  day,  inflation  was  resorted  to.     The  writer 
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says :  "  The  Dozzle  of  a  small  pair  of  bellows  was  introduced  into  the  anus, 
and  air  injected  to  a  considerable  extent.  Contrary  to  our  expectation, 
the  air  passed  readily  into  the  bowel,  and  seemed  to  give  the  child  great 
relief.  After  the  injection  it  lay  very  quiet,  as  if  asleep,  and  evidently 
quite  free  from  pain.  In  about  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  the  air  in- 
jection was  administered  a  slight  rumbling  noise  was  heard  in  the  child's 
abdomen,  followed  by  a  crack  so  loud  and  distinct  as  to  alarm  the  at- 
tendants in  the  room,  who  thought  something  had  burst  in  the  child's 
bowels.  The  child,  however,  continued  as  if  asleep  and  free  from  pain, 
and  in  about  half  an  hour  a  large  feculent  stool,  slightly  mixed  with  blood 
and  mucus,  was  p&ssed  without  pain.  During  the  night  the  child  rested 
pretty  well,  had  no  return  of  vomiting,  took  the  breast  as  usual,  and  in 
two  days  was  quite  well." 

Another  child,  nine  months  old,  treated  by  Dr.  Greig,  presenting  nearly 
the  same  symptoms  and  the  abdominal  tumor,  also  obtained  relief  by  in- 
flation, after  castor  oil  and  enemata  had  failed  to  produce  any  benefit. 

An  apparatus  for  the  production  and  injection  of  carbonic  acid  gas  has 
been  invented  by  Schultz  and  Warker,  of  this  city,  and  is  manufactured 
by  them.  It  consists  essentially  of  two  glass  chambers,  one  over  the  other. 
In  the  lower  one  a  bicarbonate  is  placed,  and  in  the  upper  an  acid  in  a 
liquid  state.  By  the  gradual  admixture  of  the  two,  carbonic  acid  is  set  free. 
An  elastic  tube  conveys  the  gas  from  the  lower  chamber.  This  apparatus 
has  been  used  by  physicians  of  the  city  for  the  reduction  of  intussuscep- 
tion and  other  purposes,  and  is  a  useful  invention. 

The  same  firm,  and  several  others  in  this  city,  prepare  for  the  shops 
quart  bottles  of  highly  charged  carbonic  acid  water,  from  which  when 
inverted  a  powerful  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  can  be  obtained.  Two 
or  three  of  these  bottles,  with  a  portion  of  the  tube  from  Davidson's 
syringe,  which  can  be  readily  attached  to  the  stem  from  which  the  gas 
escapes,  constitute  all  that  is  required  for  an  ordinary  case. 

The  following  cases,  which  I  treated  with  Dr.  Biichler,  of  this  city,  in 
1871,  show  what  may  be  achieved  by  inflation,  and  also  the  unfavorable 
result  which  must  inevitably  occur  in  certain  cases.  A  Grerman  infant, 
five  months  old,  nursing,  began  to  be  fretful,  crying  oft«n  on  March  7th, 
and  before  night  passed  a  scanty  motion  of  blood.  The  symptoms  con- 
tinuing, I  was  asked  to  examine  the  infant  on  the  10th,  and  learned  the 
tollowing  facts :  It  had  vomited  daily,  had  had  daily  scanty  but  infrequent 
stools,  consisting  chiefly  of  blood,  accompanied  at  first  by  tenesmus,  but 
not  within  the  last  day ;  it  continued  to  nurse,  but  was  becoming  thinner 
and  weaker,  and  was  evidently  in  pain.  The  symptoms  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  the  abdomen,  which  was  not  distended,  was  ex- 
amined for  the  tumor,  which  was  found  in  the  right  side  in  ihe  site  of  the 
ascending  colon,  apparently  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length ; 
pulse  124  in  sleep ;  no  cough.    An  inefiectual  attempt  was  made  to  reduce 
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the  intussusception  by  a  very  rude  and  imperfectly  constructed  apparatus 
(the  bellows),  when  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour  farther  treatment  was 
postponed  till  early  the  following  morning.  11th.  Tumor  still  detected 
in  the  right  lumbar  region  ;  pulse  120  asleep,  150  awake.  By  means  of 
Schultz  and  Warker's  apparatus,  the  intestines  were  inflated  so  as  to  pro- 
duce very  decided  prominence  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  abdomen  gently 
kneaded.  After  some  minutes  the  gas  was  allowed  to  escape,  when  the 
tumor  had  disappeared.  In  a  few  hours,  a  natural  evacuation  occurred 
from  the  bowels,  and  the  infant  has  remained  well  since. 

The  second  case  ended  unfavorably,  although  the  symptoms  were  appar- 
ently no  more  grave  than  in  the  case  just  related,  and  had  continued  a 
shorter  time.  This  infant  was  also  of  Grerman  parentage.  The  tumor, 
firm  and  elongated,  could  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  left  lumbar  region.  In 
this  case  the  inverted  bottles  of  carbonic  acid  water  were  employed,  and 
when,  after  considerable  delay  and  kneading  of  the  abdomen,  the  gas  was 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  intestine,  the  tumor  had  disappeared.  A  few 
hours  afterwards  convulsions  occurred,  ending  fatally.  At  the  autopsy  the 
invaginated  mass,  which  was  too  firmly  strangulated  to  admit  of  reduction 
by  inflation,  was  found  in  the  epigastric  region,  having  been  carried  up 
from  its  former  position  by  the  inflation  of  the  intestine  below.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  terminal  part  of  the  ileum,  which  had  passed  through  the 
ileo-coecal  orifice,  and  become  incarcerated  in  the  ascending  colon,  and,  as 
is  not  unusual  in  these  cases,  the  action  of  the  intestines  had  changed  the 
location  of  the  tumor  in  the  abdomen  from  the  right  to  the  left  side. 

Whether  air  or  carbonic  acid  is  employed,  it  is  nedessary  to  produce 
distension  of  the  intestine  to  its  fullest  extent  below  the  seat  of  the  com- 
plaint, without  endangering  rupture,  and  of  course  the  sooner  it  is  used 
the  better  the  chance  of  success.  In  a  few  days  the  displaced  intestine 
has,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  become  so  firmly  incarcerated,  and  has 
descended  so  far,  that  attempts  to  replace  it,  either  by  injections  or  infla- 
tion, are  unsuccessful ;  still,  even  at  a  late  period,  a  persevering  attempt 
should  be  made  if  it  has  not  previously  been  tried.  If  injections  and  in- 
flation fail  to  efiect  the  desired  result,  the  employment  of  quicksilver,  by 
the  rectum  with  the  thighs  elevated,  has  been  suggested  to  me  as  worthy 
of  trial  by  a  physician  of  large  practice  in  this  city,  who  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  intussusceptions.  This  may  be  a  useful  sugges- 
tion, especially  if  the  invagination  has  passed  into  the  descending  colon. 

If  the  modes  of  treatment  which  I  have  recommended  above,  fail  to 
give  relief  when  perseveringly  and  sufficiently  employed,  the  patient's  state 
is  one  of  extreme  peril,  and  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable.  Yet  recovery 
is  possible  in  one  of  two  ways,  namely,  by  incision  through  the  abdominal 
walls  (laparotomy),  and  reduction  of  the  displacement  by  the  fingers  within 
the  abdomen,  and  secondly,  by  sloughing  of  the  invaginated  mass,  and 
union  by  adhesive  inflammation  of  the  ends  of  the  intestine  which  have 
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preserved  their  vitality.  Atrophy  of  the  imprisoned  part  so  seldom  occurs 
in  a  case  which  has  resisted  injections  and  inflation,  that  it  need  not  be 
considered  in  this  connection,  as  a  mode  of  recovery. 

Laparotomy  has  been  successfully  performed  in  a  child  aged  two  years, 
as  I  have  stated  above,  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  of  London.  The  case 
was  one  of  those  exceptional  ones  in  which  great  displacement  had  oc- 
curred without  strangulation.  It  had  continued  as  indicated  by  the  symp- 
toms about  one  month,  and  a  portion  of  the  intestine  terminating  in  the 
ileo-coBcal  valve  had  extended  several  inches  from  the  anus.  "The  patient 
was  anaesthetized  by  chloroform,  and  the  abdomen  was  opened  in  the  mid- 
dle line  below  the  umbilicus.  The  intussusception  was  then  easily  found, 
and  as  easily  reduced.  The  after-treatment  consisted  only  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  few  mild  opiates,  and  the  child  made  a  rapid  recovery."  (See 
London  Lancet,  November  22d,  1873.)  In  a  case  of.  this  kind,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  laparotomy  as  a  last  resort, 
for  there  being  no  strangulation,  sloughing  could  not  occur,  and  death 
sooner  or  later,  from  exhaustion,  must  be  the  inevitable  result.  Cases  of 
this  sort  have  usually  been  left  to  perish,  after  the  ordinary  modes  of  relief 
have  failed.  Thus  as  far  back  as  1784,  M.  Kobin  published  in  the  Mem, 
de  FAcad,  de  Chirurg,,  the  case  of  a  child  aged  3^  years,  who  died  after 
the  lapse  of  three  months,  with  the  coecum  protruding  from  the  anus. 
And  in  the  Aner.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.,  for  1849,  Dr.  Worthington  published 
a  similar  case,  in  which  a  child  aged  three  years  and  four  mouths,  lived 
even  a  longer  time.  In  these  days  of  anaesthetics,  and  with  the  brilliant 
success  of  Hutchinson,  a  physician  would  in  my  opinion  be  reprehensible 
if  he  allowed  a  child  aged  two  years  or  over,  with  this  form  of  the  dis- 
placement, to  perish  without  strongly  advising  laparotomy. 

But  as  we  have  seen  in  a  majority  of  instances,  invagination  occurs  under 
the  age  of  one  year,  and  if  it  is  not  reduced  within  a  few  days,  it  becomes 
strangulated,  and  inflammation  occurs  at  the  point  of  constriction.  The 
conditions  are  obviously  unfavorable  for  abdominal  section,  but  it  has  been 
performed  at  least  Ave  times  in  children  having  displacement  of  this  sort 
with  a  uniformly  fatal  result.  The  reader  will  find  the  histories  of  four  of 
these  cases  in  an  interesting  paper  on  laparotomy,  published  in  the  Amer, 
Jour,  of  Med.  ScL,  for  July,  1874.  With  such  statistics,  and  knowing  that 
recovery  is  possible  by  sloughing  of  the  invaginated  mass,  the  prudent 
physician  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  deterred  from  laparotomy  if  the  symp- 
toms indicate  strangulation  and  inflammation.  He  will  prescribe  emol- 
lient poultices  over  the  bowels,  with  the  internal  use  of  opiates  and  sustain- 
ing measures,  and  await  the  result. 

The  diet  in  intussusception  should  consist  of  beef  juice  or  other  concen- 
trated nutriment,  which  leaves  little  residuum.  Vomiting,  which  is  so 
common,  is  best  controlled  by  bismuth  and  opiates.  It  serves  to  relieve 
the  fsecal  accumulation  and  distension.  Convulsions  require  the  bromide 
of  potassium  and  a  warm  bath. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 


CHAPTEK  L 


CYANOSIS. 


Certain  of  the  diseases  which  pertain  to  the  circulatory  system  have 
been  treated  of  in  other  parts  of  this  book  (umbilical  haemorrhage,  gastro- 
intestinal haemorrhage,  etc.).  It  remains  to  consider  that  general  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  which  is  designated  morbus  cceruleus  or  cyanosis. 

In  1863, 1  read  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  a  statistical 
paper  on  cyanosis,  which  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  that  Society. 
This  paper  contains  an  analysis  of  191  cases,  collated  from  the  various 
European  and  American  medical  journals,  and  to  these  cases  I  am  indebted 
for  most  of  the  following  facts  pertaining  to  this  disease. 

The  term  cyanosis  or  blue  disease  is  differently  employed  by  writers. 
Some  apply  it  tocases  of  transient  lividity  occurring  in  the  course  of  acute 
diseases,  as  well  as  to  those  cases  which  depend  on  permanent  structural 
changes,  or  on  malformations.  I  apply  this  term,  as  do  most  pathologists, 
only  to  the  latter  cases. 

Some  are  inclined  to  discard  the  consideration  of  cyanosis  as  a  disease, 
regarding  it  rather  as  a  symptom.  Their  view  is,  in  my  opinion,  correct 
in  reference  to  the  cyanotic  state  which  occurs  in  certain  acute  diseases, 
but  not  in  reference  to  cyanosis,  as  I  have  defined  the  term  and  employ  it. 
The  propriety  of  considering  cyanosis  a  disease  is  more  apparent  if  we  are 
not  misled  by  the  term  which  designates  it.  Lividity  is  not  its  most  im- 
portant or  its  essential  characteristic.  It  is  simply  a  sign,  although  con- 
spicuous, and,  indeed,  the  only  one  by  which  the  disease  can  be  readily 
recognized.  Cyanosis  is,  in  reality,  a  blood  disease,  its  pathological  state 
consisting  in  a  deficient  oxygenation  of  this  fiuid,  or  in  an  excess  in  it  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  probably  of  carbonaceous  products.  It  should  be  placed 
in  the  same  category  with  leucocythsemia  and  melansemia. 

Statistics  show  that  cyanosis  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  due  to  malfor- 
mation in  the  circulatory  system,  and  at  the  centre  of  circulation,  namely, 
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in  the  heart  and  in  the  large  vessels  which  arise  from  this  organ.  In  ex- 
ceptional cfises  the  cause  of  the  cyanosis  is  located  in  the  lungs,  and  is 
in  all  or  nearly  all  instances  either  extensive  emphysema  in  both  lungs, 
firm 'and  thick  fibrinous  exudation  over  both  lungs,  compressing  them  by 
iU  contraction  and  causing,  perhaps,  camification  in  parts  of  them,  or  the 
cause  is  compression  of  the  lungs  from  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  and  conse- 
quent depression  of  the  ribs.  These  causes  pertain  to  youth  and  manhood 
rather  than  to  infancy  and  childhood.  On  account  of  this  fact  and  the 
rarity  of  such  cases  they  need  not  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

Literature  of  Cyanosis. 

The  ancient  physicians,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  their  writings 
still  extant,  were  ignorant  of  cyanosis ;  whether  they  overlooked  it,  or 
whether  those  early  ages  were  exempt  from  it  and  the  malformation  on 
which  it  depends  is  peculiar  to  a  posterity  physically  degenerate.  The 
blue  disease  described  by  Hippocrates  (De  Morbis,  lib.  ii,  sec.  v,  page  485, 
Ed.  de  Foe*s,  1621)  was  probably  some  acute  febrile  afiection.  Galen, 
whose  voluminous  writings,  with  an  excellent  index,  are  still  extant,  and 
whose  comprehensive  mind  embraced  the  whole  range  of  medical  science 
of  the  second  century,  makes  no  mention  of  it,  so  far  as  I  can  find.  In 
the  middle  ages,  as  appears  from  a  remark  of  Boerhaave  (Diseases  of  the 
HumorSy  Acad.  Lect.,  §  732),  the  common  people  believed  the  cyanotic  to 
be  the  victims  of  evil  spirits ;  and  it  is  probable  that  physicians,  during 
this  long  period  of  superstition  and  intellectual  lethargy,  embraced  the 
popular  belief 

On  the  revival  of  learning,  pathological  anatomy  began  to  be  more 
thoroughly  and  intelligently  studied ;  but  it  is  evident  that  before  the 
great  discovery  of  Harvey,  in  the  17th  century,  it  was  impossible  to  refer 
cyanosis  to  its  true  cause.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  century  so  auspiciously 
opened  by  Harvey's  genius,  malformations  of  the  heart  were  observed  and 
described  by  some  pathologists  on  the  continent,  in  cases  in  which  cyanosis 
must  have  been  present;  but  it  is  uncertain,  from  the  brief  records  which 
they  have  left,  whether  any  of  them  understood  the  dependence  of  this 
disease  on  the  abnormal  state  of  the  heart.  Boerhaave,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century,  attributes  "a  livid  or  black  color  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  skin,"  evidently  referring  to  cyanosis,  to  "  1,  a  relaxation  of  the 
vessels,  while  the  vis  a  tergo  remains  the  same,  or,  2,  to  a  too  sudden 
increased  pressure  behind,  without  a  relaxation  of  the  vessels."  Vieus- 
sens,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Boerhaave,  and  was  more  thorough  in 
the  examination  of  morbid  as  well  as  healthy  structures,  narrated  the 
history  of  a  cyanotic  patient,  with  a  description  of  the  malformation,  but 
the  one  who  first  gave  particular  attention  to  the  blue  disease  was  Mor- 
gagni.     This  Paduan  professor,  far  excelling  his  predecessors  in  thorough- 
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ness  of  observatioD  and  accuracy  of  deduction,  published  a  theory  in 
explanation  of  the  disease  which  now,  afler  the  lapse  of  more  than  a 
century,  has  many  adherents.  In  the  same  century  with  Morgagni,  the 
18th,  but  subsequently  to  his  time,  Drs.  Pulteney,  Wm.  Hunter,  Baillie, 
Wilson,  and  Abemethy  in  Great  Britain,  and  Jurine  and  Sandifort  on 
the  continent,  may  be  mentioned  among  those  who  contributed  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  cyanosis  by  the  publication  of  cases,  with  a  description  of  the  mal- 
formations. Yet,  when  the  present  century  commenced,  no  monograph 
or  dissertation  had  appeared  on  this  disease ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
publication  of  cases  from  time  to  time,  the  profession  generally  were 
almost  totally  unacquainted  with  its  nature.  No  better  idea  can  be  given 
of  the  prevailing  ignorance,  in  reference  to  cyanosis  at  this  period,  than 
by  quoting  from  a  case  related  by  Ribes  in  1814.  (Bull  de  la  Fac,  de 
Med.,  1815.)  The  patient  had  some  time  previously  received  an  injury 
of  the  £nger.  "  Many  physicians  of  Amsterdam,"  says  he,  "  were  at  dif- 
ferent times  consulted  on  the  subject  of  this  affection,  no  one  of  whom 
understood  its  true  cause,  its  essential  character.  One  considered  it  as 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  epilepsy,  and  caused  by  the  irritation  in  the 
nervous  system  which  the  wound  in  the  iinger  had  produced.  Others 
attributed  it  to  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms.  Some  physicians  pro- 
nounced it  an  injury  of  the  liver  or  spleen.  Many  held  it  to  be  a  scor- 
butic affection.  One  only  believed  it  to  be  the  result  of  an  unknown 
organic  disease." 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  blue  disease  has 
received  a  large  share  of  attention.  According  to  Forbes^s  Medical  Biog- 
raphy, the  first  dissertation  on  this  subject  appeared  in  1805,  from  the  pen 
of  Seiler,  and  from  this  time  till  1832  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  disser- 
tations or  monographs  were  published,  either  on  cyanosU  or  on  malforma- 
tions which  produce  it  or  at  least  relate  to  it.  In  the  list  of  writers  are 
some  of  the  most  eminent  names  in  the  profession,  as  Louis  and  Bouil- 
laud.  The  number  who  have  written  on  this  subject  since  1832  probably 
exceeds  the  number  of  previous  writers.  Of  those  who  have  contributed 
most  to  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  may  be  mentioned  Farre,  Chevers, 
and  Peacock  in  Great  Britain,  Gintrac  on  the  continent,  and  Moreton 
Stills  in  this  country.  Farre,  Chevers,  and  Peacock  wrote  on  malforma- 
tions of  the  heart,  alluding  incidentally  to  cyanosis,  but  their  writings 
contain  valuable  matter  for  statistics  bearing  on  the  latter  subject. 
Farre's  book  was  published  in  1814,  and  is  out  of  print ;  Chevers  pub- 
lished his  papers  in  the  London  Med.  Oazette,  commencing  in  the  year 
1845  and  running  through  several  successive  volumes.  Peacock's  treatise 
was  published  in  1858.  It  contains  several  original  cases,  previously  nar- 
rated by  him  to  the  London  Pathological  Society.  The  paper  by  Moreton 
Stills,  which  has  attracted  much  attention,  especially  in  Europe,  was  his 
inaugural  thesis,  and  was  published  in  the  Amer.  Med.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci., 
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in  1844.  Thia  paper  relates  entirely,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  to  "  the 
laws  of  the  causation  of  cyanosis."  The  only  really  complete  statistical 
paper  on  the  blue  disease  is  that  by  M.  Gintrac,  published  in  1824,  in 
Paris,  and  embracing  all  the  cases  which  had  been  accurately  reported  up 
to  that  time,  namely,  fifty-three.  He,  indeed,  exhausted  the  subject  for 
the  period  in  which  he  wrote,  but  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  ma- 
terial since,  his  monograph  now  seems  incomplete. 

Two  theories  in  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  cyanosis  have  divided 
the  profession  ;  the  one  attributing  it  to  obstruction  at  the  centre  of  circu- 
lation, and  consequent  venous  congestion  ;  the  other,  to  admixture  of  venous 
and  arterial  blood  through  openings  in  the  septa  of  the  heart,  or  through 
the  ductus  arteriosus.  The  former  of  these  theories  originated  with  Mor- 
gagni  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
advocated  by  Stills.  Stills  errs  in  placing  Morgagni  among  the  advocates 
of  the  other  system.  The  second  theory,  or  that  which  attributes  cyanosis 
to  admixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood,  is  said  by  Dr.  Peacock  to  have 
originated  with  Hunter,  but  its  ablest  supporter  was  Gintrac.  Of  late  there 
are  some  pathologists  who  do  not  believe  that  either  theory  is  sufficient  to 
explain  the  cause  of  cyanosis,  but  that  the  true  explanation  lies  somewhere 
between  the  two.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  Prof.  Walshe, 
of  London.     These  theories  will  be  considered  in  the  proper  places. 

Sex. — Writers  on  cyanosis  state  that  there  is  a  preponderance  of  males 
to  females  affected  with  it.  Aberle,  of  Vienna,  says  that  two-thirds  were 
males  in  an  aggregate  of  180  cases  which  he  collated.  In  Gintrac's  cases, 
28  were  males  and  16  females ;  in  Still^'s,  41  were  males  and  31  femal^t. 
The  sex  is  recorded  in  134  of  the  cases  collected  by  me,  of  which  78  were 
males,  56  females ;  and  if  those  cases  are  excluded  in  which  cyanosis  was 
due  to  obstruction  at  the  mouth  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  number  of 
the  two  sexes  is  the  same.  In  the  five  years  commencing  with  1858,  ac- 
cording to  the  mortuary  returns,  207  died  in  this  city  from  cyanosis,  of 
which  number  117  were  males,  90  females.  In  England,  for  two  years,  418 
males  died  of  cyanosis,  and  273  females.  Although  statistics  of  different 
cities  and  countries  agree  in  the  fact  of  an  excess  of  males  over  females, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  that  great  preponderance  of  males,  which  the 
earlier  writers  on  this  disease  believed  to  exist. 

Causes  op  the  Malformations. — Mothers  sometimes  attribute  the 
malformations,  and  probably  correctly,  to  strong  mental  impressions  felt 
during  utero-gestation.  The  mother  of  a  patient  treated  by  Dr.  Peacock 
stated  that,  *'two  months  before  her  confinement,  she  was  frightened  by 
seeing  a  child  killed,  and  never  recovered  from  the  shock  she  sustained." 
{Mcdf.  of  Hearty  p.  37.)  In  another  case  "  the  mother  was  much  out  of 
health,  and  stated  that,  when  pregnant  with  the  child,  she  was  greatly 
alarmed  by  seeing  a  man  who  was  dying  of  asthma."  (Op.  cit.,  page  57.) 
In  another  instance  the  mother  was  frightened  at  the  fifth  month  of  preg- 
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nancy  (page  41) ;  and  in  still  another  case,  recorded  by  Dr.  Peacock,  the 
mother,  four  or  five  months  before  her  confinement,  "  was  greatly  alarmed 
by  her  husband,  who  was  insane,  standing  over  her  for  two  hours  with  a 
loaded  pistol."     (Page  43.) 

Occasionally  the  malformation  appears  to  be  due  to  some  vice  or  taint 
in  the  system  of  one  or  both  parents.  In  a  case  quoted  in  the  Gazette  MSdi- 
eale,  for  December  28th,  1850,  from  another  continental  journal,  it  is  stated 
that  "  the  mother,  who  had  formerly  suffered  from  rickets,  give  birth  to 
five  children,  all  of  whom  died  immediately  or  shortly  after  birth  with  symp- 
toms of  cyanosis.  The  father  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  of  phthisis."  Dr. 
Peacock  relates  a  case  in  which  the  father  was  livid,  and  had  the  "  pigeon- 
breast  "  common  in  the  cyanotic.  In  the  history  of  a  patient,  which  was 
communicated  by  Cooper  to  Farre,  it  is  related  that  "  vices  of  conforma- 
tion of  the  heart  appeared  to  have  been  inherent  in  the  family.  Of 
12  infants  only  4  survived,  and  more  presented  signs  of  heart  disease." 
Dr.  Buchanan  relates  the  history  of  a  child  which  was  the  second  that 
had  suffered  and  died  in  the  same  family  in  the  same  way.  A  patient 
treated  by  Mr.  Leonard  was  the  sixth  child  of  the  family,  who  had  died  at 
about  the  same  age,  with  symptomd  of  cyanosis.  Such  instances  are,  how- 
ever, exceptional.  Ordinarily,  the  cyanotic  have  not  only  healthy  parents 
but  healthy  brothers  and  sisters. 

A  patient  whose  history  is  given  by  Dr.  William  Hunter  was  bom  at 
the  eighth  month,  but  in  nearly  all  other  cases  the  full  period  of  uterine 
existence  was  reached. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  by  Giutrac  that  the  number  affected  with 
cyanosis,  to  the  entire  population,  varies  in  different  countries.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  occurrence  of  the  blue  disease  is  not  greatly,  if  at  all,  influ- 
enced by  the  nationality,  but  it  is  certainly  dependent  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  condition  of  society.  It  is  less  frequent  in  a  community  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  and  engaged  in  wholesome  and  quiet  occupa- 
tions. Pure  air  and  outdoor  exercise,  plain,  nutritious  diet,  freedom  from 
cares  and  anxieties,  in  fine,  causes  which  promote  the  physical  well-being, 
diminish  the  liability  to  an  ill-formed  and  cyanotic  offspring.  And,  con- 
versely, impure  air,  improper  and  insufficient  diet,  grief,  etc.,  increase  the 
percentage  of  cyanotic  cases.  Hence,  it  is  a  rare  disease  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  comparatively  frequent  in  the  cities,  especially  in  a  large  city 
like  New  York,  which  contains  a  numerous  indigent  and  careworn  popu- 
lation, living  from  year  to  year  in  the  midst  of  agencies  which  operate 
stealthily  but  certainly  to  enervate  the  system  and  undermine  the  health. 

These  remarks  are  abundantly  substantiated  by  statistics.  In  New  York 
City  for  the  six  years  ending  with  1860,  there  was  one  death  from  cyanosis 
to  436  deaths  from  all  causes ;  and  in  Brooklyn  the  proportion  estimated 
for  two  years  was  about  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  contains  few  large  cities,  and  in  the  death  reports  of  which 
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cjaDOsis  is  included  in  the  general  term  malformation,  there  was,  during 
a  period  of  five  years,  one  death  from  malformation  to  2469  from  all  causea. 
In  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  for  three  years,  there  was  one  death  from 
cyanosis  to  5018  from  all  causes.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  two 
years,  there  was  one  death  from  cyanosis  to  1136  from  all  causes,'and  two- 
thirds  of  the  cyanotic  cases  occurred  in  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Essex,  and 
Worcester,  which  contain  large  cities.  In  London  there  was  one  death 
from  cyanosis  to  755  from  all  causes  during  a  period  of  three  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  England,  including  the  city  of  London,  there  was,  for 
the  ten  years  ending  with  1857,  one  death  from  cyanosis  to  1589  from  all 
causes ;  and  in  the  rural  districts  of  Monmouth  and  Wales  there  was  only 
one  death  from  cyanosis  to  5578  deaths  from  all  causes  during  a  period  of 
two  years. 

Time  of  Commencement. — ^It  is  an  interesting  and  somewhat  remark- 
able fact  that  cyanosis,  though  dependent  on  a  malformation,  does  not  al- 
ways commence  at  birth,  or,  at  least,  that  it  does  not  exist  in  d^ree  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  cyanotic  hue  till  some  time  has  elapsed  after  birih. 
In  138  of  the  cases  of  cyanosis  which  I  have  collected,  the  time  at  which 
lividity  was  first  observed  is  stated  as  follows :  In  97  it  was  within  the  first 
week,  and  generally  within  a  few  hours  of  birth.  In  the  remaining  41 
cases  it  commenced  as  follows : 


In  8  at  2  weeks. 
«  1  **  8    " 

*  2  *•  1  month. 

*  7  from  1  to  2  months, 
i  5    u     2  **    6     •* 
<  6     **      6  "  12    " 

*  8    "      1  year  to  2  years. 


In  6  from  2  years  to    6  years. 
u  I     tt      5      It      (t  10    u 

"  6  "  10  **  "  20  ** 
i<  1  "20  "  "  40  " 
*'  1  over  40  years. 

41 


In  these  41  ca^es,  in  which  blueness  did  not  occur  till  after  the  age  of 
one  week,  if  the  patient  were  less  than  two  years  old  when  it  commenced, 
there  was  frequently  no  obvious  exciting  cause,  but  above  this  age,  with 
three  exceptions,  such  a  cause  is  known  to  have  been  present.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  how  trivial  the  exciting  cause  frequently  is,  and  equally 
interesting  to  note  how  long  patients  have  enjoyed  good  health,  not  having 
the  least  lividity,  although  the  anatomical  vice,  to  which  the  final  develop- 
ment of  cyanosis  was  due,  had  existed  from  birth. 

Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson  relates,  in  the  Medtco-Chir.  Trans*,  vol.  xxv, 
the  history  of  a  lady,  thirty-eight  years  old,  who  was  well  till  an  attack  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  after  which  her  health  was  permanently  impaired.  Two 
years  before  her  death  she  passed  through  a  course  of  fever,  and  from  this 
time  was  cyanotic. ,  In  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Exmniner,  June,  1850,  Dr. 
Waters  relates  a  case,  in  which  cyanosb  began  at  the  age  of  six  years  in 
an  attack  of  measles.  In  a  case  published  by  Mr.  Napper,  in  the  London 
Medical  Gazette,  1841,  the  child  fell  at  the  age  of  six  months,  and  from 
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this  time  had  cyanosis.  A  female,  whose  history  is  given  by  Prof.  Tom- 
masini,  of  Bologna,  and  quoted  by  Bouillaud,  became  cyanotic  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  in  consequence  of  difficult  parturition.  In  the  London 
Lancet,  1842,  Mr.  Stedraan  relates  a  case,  in  which  cyanosis  began  at  the 
age  of  ten  weeks  in  an  attack  of  convulsions.  In  the  American  Journal  of 
Medical  SdenceSy  1847,  Dr.  John  P.  Harrjson  published  the  history  of  a 
baker,  twenty  years  old,  in  whom  cyanosis  began  five  years  previously  after 
great  efibrt  in  carrying  wood.  Louis  and  Bouillaud  quote  from  M.  Caillot 
the  case  of  a  child,  who  became  cyanotic  at  the  age  of  two  months  in  an 
attack  of  hooping-cough.  Louis  also  narrates  a  case  in  which  hooping- 
cough  had  the  same  efifect  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  Ribes  treated  a  child 
in  whom  the  blue  disease  began  at  the  age  of*  three  years  from  a  severe 
contusion  of  the  fingers.  In  a  case  related  by  Marx  it  commenced  at  the 
age  of  ten  months  from  a  blow  on  the  back,  inflicted  by  the  mother.  In 
the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  for  1855,  Mr.  Speer  gives  the  history  of  a 
female,  who  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  was  put  in  a  place  requiring  con- 
siderable exertion,  and  from  this  time  was  cyanotic.  A  patient,  whose  case 
is  related  by  Cherrier,  fell  into  a  deep  ditch  in  the  winter  season,  and  im- 
mediately after  had  a  low  fever,  from  which  the  blue  disease  commenced. 
In  a  case  published  by  Tacconus  the  exciting  cause  was  believed  to  be 
fright,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  a  great  height,  and  in  another,  related 
by  Bouillaud,  it  was  a  blow  received  on  the  epigastrium  after  the  patient 
had  passed  the  age  of  fifty  years.  Similar  cases  are  related  by  Mayo  and 
Peacock. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  exciting  cause  of  cyanosis  is  usually  such  as  pro- 
duces a  profound  impression  on  the  system,  and  afiects  the  action  of  the 
heart.  Precisely  in  what  way  it  operates  to  develop  the  disease  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  Mr.  Mayo  conjectures,  that  in  the  case  re- 
lated by  him  there  was  previously  some  compensation  which  ceased,  or  be- 
came inadequate  in  consequence  of  some  change  produced  in  the  economy. 
Although  cyanosis  may  not  appear  for  months  or  even  years,  there  is  rarely 
improvement  when  it  is  once  established.  Appearances  of  amendment  are 
deceptive.  The  disease  when  not  stationary  is  progressive,  and  this  ex- 
plains the  fact,  that  few  survive  the  middle  period  of  life. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  of  cyanosis  vary  in  intensity  in  diflferent 
patients,  and  in  the  same  patient  at  difi^erent  times,  being  milder  if  he  is 
quiet  and  the  mind  calm,  more  severe  if  active,  or  if  the  mind  is  agitated. 
In  mild  cases,  in  a  state  of  rest,  they  nearly  or  quite  disappear,  so  that  a 
stranger  would  not  suspect  that  there  was  any  serious  ailment.  They  are 
aggravated  by  any  cause  which  accelerates  the  action  of  the  heart.  In 
some,*  cyanosis  is  increased  by  the  most  trivial  disturbing  influences, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  nursing,  dentition,  crying,  coughing,  and 
slight  emotions  of  joy,  sorrow,  or  anger.     In  more  than  one  case  it  has 
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been  perceptibly  increased  by  the  stimulus  of  digestion,  the  color  being 
deeper  after  a  full  meal  than  before. 

The  cyanotic  hue  varies  in  different  individuals  from  duskiness  to  a 
deep  purple,  almost  black  color.  It  is  usually  most  marked  in  the  visage, 
especially  the  palpebrse,  cheeks,  nose,  and  lips,  in  the  ears,  fingers,  and  toes, 
and  upon  the  mucous  surfaces.  It  is  sometimes,  without  any  assignable 
cause,  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  body.  In  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Steel 
in  the  London  Laiicety  1838.  the  upper  part  of  the  body  was  livid  and 
(edematous,  and  the  lower  part  pallid  and  shrunken,  and  yet  the  malfor- 
mation was  of  the  kind  which  is  commonly  present  in  cyanosis.  In  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Times,  March  8th,  1845,  copied  from  the  GazeUe  Afedieale,  is 
the  history  of  a  child  six  years  old,  in  whom  the  color  was  deeper  on  the 
right  than  left  side.  There  had  been,  however,  hemiplegia  of  this  side  in 
infancy,  but  this  had  entirely  passed  oflT.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  case  of 
rare  malformation  communicated  by  Cooper  to  Farre,  in  which  the  upper 
part  of  the  system  was  supplied  chiefly  by  arterial  and  the  lower  by  venous 
blood,  the  discoloration  was  general.  In  exceptional  instances  livid  maculae, 
like  those  of  purpura,  have  been  observed  upon  the  skin. 

Those  affected  with  cyanosis  have  generally  at  birth  been  well  formed 
and  of  the  usual  size,  and  in  most  cases,  for  a  considerable  period  after 
birth,  the  appetite  is  good,  bowels  regular,  and  the  system  well  nourished. 
But  when  cyanosis  becomes  so  severe,  as  it  does  sooner  or  later,  that  its 
symptoms  are  rarely  absent,  digestion  is  imperfectly  performed,  and  the 
body  becomes  either  emaciated  or  stunted  and  puny.  It  may  be  stated, 
as  a  rule,  that  nutrition  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  cyanosis. 
In  thirty-three  out  of  forty-one  cases,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  system, 
as  regards  nutrition,  was  recorded  either  a  short  time  previously  to  death 
or  at  the  autopsy,  the  body  was  either  considerably  emaciated  or  else 
diminutive,  and  those  who  were  well  nourished  were  usually  such  as  had 
died  early,  or  of  some  intercurrent  disease. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  two  abnormalities  which  have  been 
observed  in  the  cyanotic.  Tiie  chest  is  often  flattened  laterally  with  a  pro- 
jecting sternum,  so  as  to  present  an  appearance  generally  described  in  the 
records  as  "  pigeon-breasted."  Sometimes  the  most  prominent  part  is  di- 
rectly over  the  heart,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  the  sternum  was  observed  to 
be  deflected  towards  the  left.  In  the  majority  of  the  records,  however,  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  chest. 

The  other  abnormal  development  is  more  remarkable,  and  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  In  twenty-eight  cases  it  is  stated  that  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  or  toes,  or  both,  were  bulbous.  This  hypertrophy,  if  slight,  is 
likely  to  be  overlooked,  and  that  it  was  observed  and  recorded  in  so  many 
cases  renders  it  probable  that  it  was  present  in  a  much  larger  number.  In 
one  case  the  anatomical  character  of  this  enlargement  was  examined,  and 
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was  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  hypertrophied  connective  tissue.  The  nails 
are  often  incurvated  over  the  deformity.  At  a  meeling  of  the  Lond.  Path. 
Soc,  in  1859,  Mr.  Ogle  narrated  the  history  of  a  laborer,  fifty  years  old, 
who  had  swelling,  numbness,  and  lividity  of  the  left  arm,  from  pressure  of 
an  aneurism,  and  the  fingers  on  this  side  were  clubbed  as  in  cyanosis.  A 
patient  whose  history  is  related  in  the  Olasgouj  Medical  Journal,  and  who 
was  believed  to  be  cyanotic  in  consequence  of  a  highly  emphysematous  state 
of  the  lungs,  had  a  similar  development  of  the  tips  of  both  fingers  and  toes. 
Why  this  bulbous  growth  should  occur  in  consequence  of  the  circulation  of 
n  on -oxygen  a  ted  blood  is  unknown. 

An  interesting  feature  in  cyanosis  is  the  low  grade  of  animal  heat.  The 
temperature  of  the  body  is  in  all  cases  below  that  of  health.  This  is  es- 
pecially noticeable  in  the  extremities.  There  has  not  been  a  sufficient 
number  of  accurate  thermometric  observations  to  determine  whether  the 
internal  heat  is  usually  reduced.  The  following  only  have  been  recorded : 
Mr.  Fletcher  relates  the  history  of  a  young  man  in  the  Medico-Chir,  Trans*, 
vol.  XXV,  in  whom  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  mouth  did  not  stand  above 
80°  Fahrenheit.  Hodgson  reports  the  case  of  a  man,  twenty-five  years  old, 
in  whom  the  thermometer  placed  on  the  tongue  rose  to  100°,  while  in  his 
own  case  it  was  two  or  three  degrees  below  that  term.  In  an  experiment, 
recorded  by  Nasse,  the  instrument  placed  in  the  mouth  fell  little  if  at  all 
below  the  healthy  standard ;  applied  to  external  parts,  it  stood  at  about 
21°  Reaumur. 

The  lack  of  heat  is  the  source  of  great  discomfort  to  a  cyanotic  patient. 
In  mild  weather  he  requires  a  fire  to  keep  him  warm,  or  an  amount  of 
clothing  which  to  others  would  be  intolerable,  and  in  cold  weather  slight 
exposure  strikes  him  with  a  chill.  Nor  can  he  increase  his  heat  by  active 
exercise,  since  his  infirmity  disqualifies  him  for  this. 

Although  the  temperature  of  the  surface  is  so  low,  the  occurrence  of 
perspiration,  sometimes  profuse,  is  mentioned  in  several  of  the  records. 

In  severe  cases  of  cyanosis  the  generative  system  is  imperfectly  de- 
veloped. In  the  female,  menstruation  is  scanty  or  delayed,  and  in  the 
male  signs  of  puberty  are  feebly  manifest.  If  the  disease  is  so  mild  that 
the  symptoms  are  absent  when  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  repose,  these 
organs  attain  nearly  or  quite  their  normal  development.  The  catamenia 
have  appeared  as  early  as  the  age  of  sixteen  years ;  and  a  cyanotic  patient 
ti-eated  by  Cherrier  had  two  children,  but  they  both  died  of  scrofulous 
affections. 

The  action  of  the  heart  is  necessarily  much  affected.  In  mild  forms  of 
the  disease,  if  the  patient  is  quiet,  this  organ  may  beat  with  considerable 
slowness  and  regularity,  but  in  all  cases  exercise  or  excitement,  which  in 
a  state  of  health  would  scarcely  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  pulse, 
embarrasses  its  movements,  and  produces  palpitation.     In  severe  cases 
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palpitation  is  rarely  absent,  and  the  pulse  is  frequent,  feeble,  and  often 
intermittent.  In  a  large  proportion  of  patients  bruits  are  produced  by 
the  irregular  circulation  through  the  heart. 

The  respiration  corresponds  with  the  action  of  the  heart.  It  is  accelerated 
in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  The  suffering  in  this  disease 
is  largely  due  to  paroxysms  of  palpitation  and  dyspnoea.  These  occur 
sometimes  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause,  and  when  the  patient  is 
quiet,  but  they  are  commonly  induced  by  those  causes  which  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  as  aggravating  the  symptoms  of  cyanosis.  They  come 
on  suddenly,  and  are  attended  by  increase  of  lividity,  distension  of  the 
jugulars,  and  sometimes  of  the  cutaneous  veins,  and  by  a  sensation  of 
present  suffocation.  They  last  only  a  few  minutes,  and  are  succeeded  by 
great  depression  of  the  vital  powers.  In  infants,  on  account  of  greater 
nervous  irritability,  and  feeble  power  of  endurance,  these  paroxysms 
generally  end  in  convulsions,  which  occasionally  are  fatal.  A  cough  is 
sometimes  present,  but  it  is  usually  slight. 

Pain  is  not  a  common  symptom.  Some  of  the  patients  complained 
occasionally  of  headache,  with  or  without  vertigo,  and  occasionally  also 
of  pain  in  the  chest,  but  it  is  uncertain  to  what  extent  or  whether  these 
symptoms  were  dependent  on  the  cyanotic  disease.  The  secretions  do  not 
appear  to  be  affected,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  In  a  case  related  by  Dr. 
Chevers,  the  child  was  even  said  to  be  precocious.  (Land,  Med,  Ouz,,  vol. 
xxxviii.)  The  mind  is  capable  of  steady  application  and  acquisition,  as 
in  health,  provided  that  the  emotions  are  not  unduly  excited. 

Those  who  are  affected  with  cyanosis  are  liable  to  various  forms  of  haem- 
orrhage, but  this  liability,  if  we  may  judge  from  recorded  cases,  is  greater 
in  youth  and  adult  life  than  in  infancy.  In  two  cases  blood  was  vomited, 
in  one  passed  by  stool,  in  one  it  escaped  from  the  gums,  in  two  from  the 
mouth,  in  eight  from  the  nostrils,  and  in  sixteen  it  was  expectorated. 
Pulmonary  phthisis  was,  however,  usually  present  in  these  last  cases.  In 
the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  for  1829,  an  interesting  case  is  related  by 
Dr.  Wm.  M.  Voris  of  a  girl,  nine  years  old,  in  whom  haemorrhage  occurred 
under  the  scalp,  producing  great  tumefaction,  and  nearly  closing  the  eye- 
lids. An  incision  was  made,  from  which  a  pint  and  a  half  of  dark  blood 
escaped,  and  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  half  a  gallon  was  lost  during 
the  ensuing  two  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  incision  closed. 
The  patient  recovered  from  the  haemorrhage  but  not  from  the  cyanosis. 

Towards  the  close  of  life  there  is  occasionally  more  or  less  anasarca, 
especially  around  the  ankles,  sometimes  in  the  eyelids  and  face,  and  rarely 
to  a  certain  extent  over  the  whole  body.  In  certain  patients  it  coexists 
with  effusion  in  the  serous  cavities. 

It  is  evident  that  one  who  is  affected  with  the  severer  form  of  cyanosis 
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is  disqualified  for  the  duties  of  active  life.  The  sports  of  childhood  and 
the  useful  labors  of  mature  years  require  an  exertion  for  which  he  is  physi- 
cally unfit.  He  has  not  the  ability  even  to  engage  in  animated  conver- 
sation, for  he  is  overcome  by  emotions,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow.  He  lives 
almost  an  idle  spectator  of  the  world  around  him,  prevented  by  his  infir- 
mity from  engaging  in  its  pursuits. 

Intercurrent  diseases,  especially  those  of  childhood,  are  badly  tolerated ; 
but  hooping-cough  is  the  one  which  these  patients  are  especially  ill-fitted 
to  endure.  Still,  they  sometimes  pass  safely,  not  only  through  hooping- 
cough,  but  through  some  of  the  most  dangerous  febrile  diseases.  It  is  a 
question  of  interest,  but  about  which  little  is  known  with  certainty,  whether 
these  intercurrent  maladies  are  influenced  by  the  cyanotic  or  venous  con- 
dition of  the  blood.  The  symptoms  of  these  maladies  are  no  doubt  more 
alarming,  mainly  on  account  of  the  embarrassed  action  of  the  heart,  and 
not  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  blood  ;  still  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  malignant  and  asthenic  diseases  are  rendered  worse  by  the  lack  of 
oxygen,  and  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  circulating  fluid. 

Probably  cyanosis  does  not  furnish  immunity  from  any  other  disease, 
although  this  statement  has  been  made  by  a  high  authority.  Rokitansky 
says :  **  All  forma  of  cyanosis^  or  rather  all  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  great  ves- 
sels, and  lungs  adapted  to  produce  cyanosis,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  ca7inot 
coexist  with  tuberculosis.  Cyanosis  affords  a  complete  protection  against  it, 
and  in  tliis  circumstance  may  be  found  an  explanation  of  the  immunity  from 
tuberculosis  whi^ih  many  conditions  of  the  system,  apparently  very  different  in 
their  character,  afford"  (Handb.  der.  Pathol,  Anat,  II.  Bd.)  This  opinion 
of  the  distinguished  pathologist,  notwithstanding  his  ample  opportunities 
for  observation  and  known  accuracy  as  an  observer,  is  not  substantiated 
by  statistics.  So  far  from  its  being  true,  the  low  degree  of  vitality  in  cyan- 
osis appears  to  favor  the  occurrence  of  tubercles.  I  have  records  of  twenty- 
six  cases  of  cyanosis  in  which  tuberculosis  was  also  present,  in  several  of 
which  the  lungs  contained  cavities.  This  is  about  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  in  my  collection — a  large  proportion,  since  so  many  die  in 
early  infancy,  at  which  period  the  tubercular  disease  is  not  apt  to  occur. 
Cyanosis  appears,  also,  to  favor  the  development  of  cerebral  diseases,  es- 
pecially congestion  and  coma,  as  will  be  seen  presently. 

Prognosis. — This  is  unfavorable.  Most  cyanotic  individuals  die  young. 
The  age  which  they  attain  has  been  made  the  subject  of  statistical  inquiry 
by  Aberle.  He  states  that  in  an  aggregate  of  159  cases,  67,  or  35  per  cent., 
died  before  the  end  of  the  first  year ;  108,  or  more  than  two-thirds,  died 
before  the  age  of  eleven  years ;  30  between  the  ages  of  11  and  25  years ; 
and  of  the  remaining  21,  five  only  lived  more  than  45  years. 

The  age  at  which  death  occurred  is  given  in  186  of  the  cases  collected 
by  myself,  as  follows : 
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IxL  17  under  tbe  age  of  1  week. 

"  10  from  1  week  to  1  month. 

u   12      a 

1  month  to  8  months. 

"  11     «« 

8  months  to  6  months. 

a    17      u 

6       •*      to  12      »* 

"  12     « 
u   21     «« 

1  year  to  2  years. 

2  years  to  6    " 

In  21  from  5  years  to  10  years. 
"  41     **    10    "      "  20      " 
<*  20    "    20    "      *'  40      " 
**     4  over  40    ♦• 
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Sixty-seven,  then,  or  more  than  one-third,  died  before  the  close  of  the 
first  year ;  121,  or  more  than  three-fifths,  before  the  age  of  ten  years ;  only 
24  survived  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  four  the  age  of  forty  years.  Of 
course,  the  duration  of  life  depends  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  mal- 
formations.   Some  of  these  are  such  as  render  a  speedy  death  inevitable. 

Mode  of  Death. — ^The  mode  of  death  is  recorded  in  ninety-five  cases, 
as  follows : 

19  died  in  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea. 
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suddenly  (the  exact  manner  not  stated). 

in  convulsions  (infants). 

of  apoplexy. 

from  hsemorrhage. 

of  phthisis  (though,  as  we  have  seen,  twenty  others  had  this 
disease). 

of  exhaustion,  without  hsemorrhage. 

of  coma. 

of  abscesses  in  the  brain. 
1  died  of  each  of  the  following  diseases :  cerebral  irritation,  congestion 
of  brain,  effusion  in  the  cranial  cavity,  acute  hydrocephalus,  paralysis 
from  acute  softening  of  the  brain,  dysentery,  inflammation  of  heart,  syn- 
cope, mucus  in  the  air-passages,  thoracic  inflammation,  choleraic  diarrhoea, 
pneumonitis,  bronchitis,  scarlet  fever,  croup.  One  died  in  trying  to  walk, 
one  after  a  spasmodic  cough  in  pertussis,  one  after  a  long  agony,  one  after 
an  agony  of  ten  or  eleven  hours ;  one  is  recorded  to  have  died  gradually, 
and  three  quietly. 

The  ten  who  are  stated  to  have  died  suddenly  probably  died  in  parox- 
ysms of  palpitation  and  dyspnoea,  which,  we  have  seen,  are  easily  excited, 
and  of  common  occurrence  in  cyanosis.  If  so,  this  was  the  mode  of  death 
in  29  cases.  Infants,  with  few  exceptions,  so  &r  as  appears  from  the 
records,  died  in  convulsions.  Nineteen  died  of  cerebral  affections,  ex- 
clusive of  convulsions,  and  in  thirteen  of  these  the  cause  of  death  was 
congestion,  apoplexy,  or  coma.  The  hsemorrhage  of  which  seven  died 
was  probably,  in  most  instances,  dependent  on  phthisis,  and  six  are  said 
to  have  died  directly  of  phthisis.  We  may,  then,  regard  paroxysms  of 
palpitation  and  dyspnoea,  convulsions,  congestive  affections  of  the  brain, 
and  phthisis,  as  common  modes  or  causes  of  death  in  cyanosis. 

The  malformations  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  which  give  rise  to 
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cyanasis  are  quite  numerous.    The  following  table  exhibits  their  char- 
acter and  relative  frequency : 

Cases. 

1.  Pulmonary  artery  absent,  rudimentary,  impervious,  or  partially  obstructed,     97 

2.  Right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  impervious  or  contracted,       ...       6 
8.  Orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  aper- 
ture impervious  or  contracted, 6 

4.  Right  ventricle  divided  into  two  cavities  by  a  supernumerary  septurai      .  11 

5.  One  auricle  and  one  ventricle, 12 

6.  Two  auricles  and  one  ventricle, 4 

7.  A  single  auriculo-ventricular  opening:  inter-auricular  and  inter-venlric- 

ular  septa  incomplete, 1 

8.  Mitral  orifice  closed  or  contracted, 8 

9.  Aorta  absent,  rudimentary,  impervious,  or  partially  obstructed,         .         .       8 

10.  Aortic  and  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  impervious  or  contracted,  1 

11.  Aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  transposed, 14 

12.  The  cavse  entering  the  left  auricle, 1 

13.  Pulmonary  veins  opening  into  the  right  auricle  or  into  the  cavse  or  azygos 

veins, 2 

14.  Aorta  impervious  or  contracted  above  its  point  of  union  with  the  ductus 

arteriosus;  pulmonary  artery  wholly  or  in  part  supplying  blood  to  the 
descending  aorta  through  the  ductus  arteriosus, 2 

Total, 164 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases 
of  cyanosis  the  congenital  vice  which  gives  rise  to  it  is  located  in  the  pul- 
monary artery.  It  is  located  also,  in  general,  in  that  part  of  the  artery 
which  is  nearest  the  heart.  Its  character  is  different  in  different  cases. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  arrested  development  of  this  vessel,  and  in  its  place 
we  find  simply  a  ligamentous  cord  extending  from  the  heart  as  far  as  the 
ductus  arteriosus,  while  beyond  this  point  the  artery  and  its  branches  are 
pervious ;  rarely  the  entire  artery  is  ligamentous  and,  of  course,  impervi- 
ous ;  in  other  cases  this  vessel  is  open  through  its  whole  extent,  but  the 
part  nearest  the  heart  is  so  small  as  to  be  properly  considered  rudiment- 
ary ;  in  others  still  there  is  adhesion  of  the  valves  to  each  other  as  the 
chief  congenital  defect,  and,  finally,  in  rare  instances  the  obstruction  in 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  due  to  an  adventitious  membrane,  which  stretches 
across  the  vessel  like  a  diaphragm.  These  last  malformations,  namely, 
adhesion  of  the  valves  and  the  formation  of  an  adventitious  membrane, 
are,  doubtless,  due  to  inflammation  occurring  in  the  artery  before  birth, 
and  some  attribute  the  arrested  development  and  ligamentous  state  of  the 
vessel  to  the  same  cause. 

In  most  cases  of  cyanosis,  due  to  obstructive  malformations,  there  is 
deficiency  in  the  inter-auricular  and  inter- ventricular  septa.  This  defi- 
ciency obviously  results  from  the  obstruction,  for  the  septa  are  formed  in 
the  heart  after  foetal  circulation  is  established,  and  the  blood,  being  pre- 
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vented  by  the  vicious  formation  from  flowing  in  its  proper  channel,  neces- 
sarily passes  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  heart.  More  or  less  blood  being 
forced  from  one  auricle  or  one  ventricle  to  the  opposite  cavity,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  permanent  aperture  must  result  in  the  septum.  The  aperture 
in  the  septum  ventriculorum  is  ordinarily  at  its  base ;  in  the  septum  auric- 
ulorum  it  corresponds  with  the  foramen  ovale. 

In  most  of  the  obstructive  malformations  one  and  rarely  two  abnormal 
cardiac  murmurs  have  been  observed.  The  single  murmur  accompanies 
the  ventricular  contraction.  As  it  has  been  observed  in  cases  of  complete 
as  well  as  incomplete  obstruction,  it  seems  to  be  due  mainly  to  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  apertures  in  the  septa. 

Modes  op  Compensation. — In  most  cases  of  cyanosis,  the  congenital 
defect  is  partially  obviated  by  modes  of  compensation.  In  the  most  fre- 
quent malformation,  that  in  which  there  is  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  a  considerable  part  if  not  all  the  blood  flows  directly  from  the 
right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  the  ductus  arteriosus  not  only  remains 
open,  but  is  greatly  enlarged,  through  which  a  current  of  blood  enters  the 
pulmonary  artery  from  the  aorta,  and  passing  to  the  lungs  is  oxygenated. 
The  bronchial  arteries  have  also  been  found  greatly  enlarged,  and  it  is 
believed  that  though  they  are  the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  lungs,  the  blood 
which  they  convey  to  these  organs  is  decarbonized  in  its  circuit  through 
them.  In  a  case  published  by  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark,  in  the  Medico- Chir. 
Trans.f  vol.  xxx,  the  bronchial  arteries  were  not  only  enlarged,  but  a 
"branch  from  the  internal  mammary  artery,  which  accompanied  the 
phrenic  nerve,  was  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  parent  trunk,  and  expended 
itself  principally  in  the  adjacent  adherent  lung."  Branches  of  the  inter- 
costal arteries  have  also  been  found  enlarged,  and  entering  the  lung?,  or 
connecting  with  vessels  which  entered  the  lungs.  By  such  modes  of  com- 
pensation cyanosis  is  rendered  milder,  and  life  is  prolonged.  To  these  we 
must  attribute  the  fact  that  some  have  very  considerable  malformation, 
and  yet  do  not  become  cyanotic. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — ^This,  as  regards  the  circulatory  sjrstem,  has  been 
sufliciently  dwelt  upon.  No  chemical  analysis,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
yet  been  made  of  cyanotic  blood.  We  know  that  it  is  dark,  its  coagula- 
bility feeble,  that  it  contains  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  deficient 
in  oxygen.  From  the  nature  of  cyanosis,  it  would  be  inferred  that  in 
many  cases  there  is  a  degree  of  passive  congestion  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  and  consequently  in  the  capillaries  of  the  systemic  system,  giving 
rise  to  more  or  less  serous  efliision.  Statistics  show  that  this  is  so.  The 
quantity  of  pericardial  fluid  is  in  some  patients  increased.  I  have  records 
relating  to  this  fluid  in  fifty-one  cases.  Usually  it  was  pure  serum.  In 
seventeen  the  quantity  was  half  an  ounce  or  less,  if  we  include  in  the  num- 
ber those  in  which  the  amount  is  expressed  in  such  terms  as  "  due  quan- 
tity," "unusual  amount,"  and  "small  amount."    In  twenty-four  cases 
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the  serum  exceeded  half  an  ounce ;  usually  estimated  at  from  one  to  six 
ounces,  but  in  two  it  exceeded  the  latter  quantity.  In  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  the  serum  was  sanguinolent  In  two  cases  the  records  state  that  there 
was  a  small  quantity  of  blood  in  the  pericardium,  and  in  the  remaining 
patient  the  two  pericardial  surfaces  were  agglutinated  by  inflammation. 

In  some  of  the  autopsies  serum  was  found  in  the  pleural  cavities,  usually 
in  connection  with  pericardial  efinsion,  and  in  at  least  one  instance  the 
serum  was  tinged  with  blood.  Old  adhesions  between  the  costal  and  pul- 
monary pleura  were  observed  in  a  few  instances.  The  condition  of  the 
lungs  was  recorded  with  more  or  less  minuteness  in  one  hundred  and  ten 
cases.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  large  number  affected  with 
tubercular  disease,  which  was  either  confined  to  the  lungs,  or  was  chiefly 
exhibited  in  these  organs.  In  thirty-five  patients  the  records  state  that 
the  lungs  were  of  small  size,  either  by  compression,  or  sometimes,  appar- 
ently, by  the  continuance  of  the  foetal  state  over  a  greater  or  less  portion 
of  the  organ.  The  compression  was  produced  either  by  the  distended 
pericardium  or  by  effusion  in  the  pleural  cavities.  In  thirty-five  cases  the 
lungs  presented  a  dark  color.  This  hue  in  some  specimens  accompanied 
the  uuexpanded  or  foetal  state  of  the  organ,  but  in  others  there  was  the 
normal  inflation,  and  the  dark  color  was  due  to  engorgement  or  conges- 
tion. In  other  cases  the  lungs  are  stated  to  have  been  natural,  except  the 
color.  In  nine  there  was  emphysema  in  a  part  of  the  lungs,  in  two  pneu- 
monitis ;  in  two  the  color  was  pale,  in  one  a  bright  crimson ;  in  one  the 
lungs  were  larger  than  natural,  in  one  the  right  lung  was  absent,  and  in 
seventeen  these  organs  were  recorded  healthy. 

I  have  records  of  the  state  of  the  liver  in  twenty-six  cases,  in  sixteen  of 
which  it  was  enlarged,  and  in  four  of  those  enlarged  it  was  congested. 
Congestion  wds  present  in  eight  other  cases,  in  which  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  volume.  The  parenchyma  had  a  natural  appearance  in  nine  cases, 
but  in  some  of  these  there  was  enlargement.  From  these  statistics  it  is 
probable  that  the  liver  is  commonly  enlarged  in  cyanosis,  and  not  infre- 
quently congested.  In  a  few  cases  the  condition  of  the  other  abdominal 
viscera  is  mentioned ;  in  some  as  healthy,  in  others  as  congested.  There 
were  fifteen  examinations  of  the  brain,  in  seven  of  which  congestion  is  re- 
corded, and  in  three  abscesses  in  the  cerebral  substance,  in  one  of  which 
cases  the  lateral  ventricle  was  also  filled  with  pus ;  in  two  there  was  soften- 
ing of  a  portion  of  the  brain,  in  three  the  brain  was  firm  or  compact,  in 
three  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  cranial  cavity  exceeded  the  normal 
amount,  and  in  one  it  was  less. 

Theories  Relating  to  the  Etiology  op  Cyanosis. — Although  in 
nearly  all  cyanotic  patients  there  are  direct  communications  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  heart,  it  is  shown  by  many  observations  that  these  com- 
munications or  apertures  are  not  suflicient  in  themselves  to  produce  cyan- 
osis.   This  opinion  was  expressed  half  a  century  ago  by  Louis,  who  pub- 
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]ished  an  excellent  monograph  on  the  subject  of  these  communications, 
basing  his  remarks  on  an  analysis  of  twenty  cases.  Since  the  publication 
of  this  paper,  the  belief  has  been  pretty  general  in  the  profession,  and  ob- 
servations continue  to  substantiate  it,  that,  although  the  apertures  may  be 
of  considerable  size,  if  the  two  sides  of  the  heart,  with  their  orifices  and 
vessels,  are  in  their  normal  state,  so  that  they  act  symmetrically  and  with- 
out obstruction,  cyanosis  will  not  occur.  In  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
this  opinion  many  cases  might  be  cited  of  a  pervious,  and  some  of  a  largely 
dilated  foramen  ovale  without  the  cyanotic  hue,  cases  which  have  been 
published  in  the  journals  since  the  appearance  of  Louis's  monograph. 
Still,  in  cases  of  obstructive  malformation,  unless  the  obstruction  is  com- 
plete, cyanosb  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  consequence  of  these  apertures,  for 
were  they  absent  a  larger  amount  of  blood  would  be  propelled  through 
the  narrowed  orifice,  and  a  larger  amount  consequently  be  oxygenated. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  two  theories  which  prevail  in 
the  profession  ;  the  one  attributing  cyanosis  to  the  intermingling  of  venous 
and  arterial  blood ;  the  other  to  obstruction  at  the  centre  of  circulation, 
and  consequent  venous  congestion.  There  are  serious  objections  to  the 
acceptance  of  either  theory  as  an  explanation  for  all  cases.  That  admix- 
ture of  the  two  kinds  of  blood  is  not  essential  to  the  production  of  cyanosis, 
is  apparent  from  the  following  facts.  In  one  case  in  the  Fourth  MaJforma- 
lion,  there  was  no  communication  between  the  two  sides  of  the  heart,  and 
the  ductus  arteriosus  was  closed,  so  that  admixture  was  impossible.  Again, 
in  the  Eleventh  Malformation^  or  that  in  which  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  are  transposed,  the  blue  disease  evidently  does  not  depend  on  the 
admixture  of  the  two  currents.  On  the  other  hand,  in  thb  curious  state 
of  the  heart,  the  more  the  admixture  the  less  the  cyanosis,  since  the  only 
way  in  which  the  systemic  current  of  blood  can  be  arterialized  is  by  passing 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  heart.  An  argument  against  this  doctrine  may 
also  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  modes  of  compensation  are  not  such  as 
in  any  way  diminish  or  obviate  the  admixture.  It  is  admitted  that  in  the 
more  frequent  malformations  cyanosis  is  increased  by  the  apertures,  which 
allow  the  intermingling  of  the  venous  and  arterial  currents,  but  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  consider  the  intermingling  and  the  cyanosis  as  the  direct  re- 
sults of  the  malformation,  neither  having  the  i)recedence  of  the  other,  than 
to  consider  that  they  are  related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect,  or  as 
proximate  and  remote  results.  Viewed'  in  this  light,  the  admixture  must 
be  considered  simply  a  concomitant  of  the  cyanosis. 

The  second  theory,  that  of  venous  congestion,  has  numbered  among  its 
advocates  many  who  have  given  special  attention  to  the  subject,  as  Mor- 
gagni,  Louis,  and  Stills,  but  it  seems  to  have  even  less  claim  for  accept- 
ance than  the  theory  of  admixture.  It  has  been  seen  that  in  nearly  all 
cases  of  cyanosis  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  communicate  freely,  so  that  if 
the  current  of  blood  meets  with  an  obstruction,  as  it  commonly  does,  it 
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readily  escapes  to  the  opposite  side  where  the  artery  is  large  and  gives  it 
free  passage.  In  this  way  congestion ,  if  not  prevented,  is  greatly  diminished. 
Again,  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  certain  of  the  viscera  are  frequently 
found  at  the  autopsy  more  or  less  congested,  congestion  is  not  uniformly 
present  in  the  organs,  as  it  would  probably  be  were  it  the  proximate  cause 
in  all  cases  of  cyanosis. 

Moreover,  in  some  patients  the  malformation  is  not  obstructive.  The 
cavities  and  their  orifices  are  of  the  normal  size,  and  cyanosis  is  due  en- 
tirely to  malposition  of  the  vessels.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  these  cases 
there  is  venous  congestion  from  arrest  at  the  centre  of  circulation.  If  there 
is  any  congestion,  it  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  venous  blood  does  not 
circulate  as  readily  as  the  arterial  in  the  capillaries.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  there  is  sometimes  more  or  less  congestion ;  the 
distension  of  the  jugulars  shows  this,  but  it  subsides  with  the  paroxysms, 
and  it  probably  is  no  more  than  usually  occurs  when  the  respiration  is 
greatly  embarrassed. 

In  fine,  attempts  to  express  the  immediate  pathological  state  producing 
cyanosis  in  the  terms  of  a  general  law  have  failed.  However  plausible 
the  above  theories  may  appear  in  regard  to  certain  cases,  there  are  others 
to  which  they  are  manifestly  inapplicable.  Those  who  advocate  these 
theories  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the  chief  want  of  the 
economy  in  cyanosis  is  arterial ization  of  the  blood,  and  it  is  hardly  sup- 
posable  that  there  can  be  any  correct  theory  of  its  causation  which  is  not 
founded  on  this  fact.  With  this  want  of  the  economy  in  view  it  does  not 
seem  difiicult  to  express  a  theory  in  comprehensive  terms  which  is  appli- 
cable to  all  cases,  such  as  the  following :  Cyanom  is  due  to  vices  or  defects 
in  the  organism,  usually  congenital,  which  prevent  the  free  and  regular  flow 
of  blood  to,  through,  or  from  the  lungs.  So  comprehensive  a  statement  in- 
cludes not  only  cases  of  malformation  and  malposition  of  the  heart  and  its 
vessels,  but  also  those  few  cases  in  which  the  lungs  are  in  fault.  In  most 
patients,  as  we  have  seen,  the  current  of  blood  towards  the  lungs  is  ob- 
structed, and  the  current  of  blood  from  the  lungs,  in  those  comparatively 
rare  cases  in  which  the  malformation  is  on  the  left  side. 

Treatment. — From  the  nature  of  cyanosis  it  is  evident  that  the  treat- 
ment should  be  more  hygienic  than  medicinal.  The  patient  should  be 
warmly  clad  and  kept  in  a  warm  room,  and  all  agencies  calculated  to 
embarrass  or  disturb  the  functions  of  the  body  or  excite  the  emotions,  and 
thereby  accelerate  the  heart's  action,  should  be  studiously  avoided.  The 
diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  simple  and  easily  digested. 

Those  who  have  attributed  cyanosis  wholly  to  apertures  in  the  inter- 
auricular  and  inter-ventricular  septa,  and  the  consequent  flow  of  blood 
from  the  right  to  the  left;  side  of  the  heart,  have  considered  it  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  treatment  to  keep  the  patient  reclining  on  the  right 
side,  so  as  to  diminish  this  flow  by  the  efifect  of  gravitation.    The  reader. 
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however,  must  be  convinced  from  the  nature  of  the  malformations  that 
little  benefit  can  accrue  from  following  such  advice.  Still,  patients  are 
sometimes  less  cyanotic  and  more  comfortable  inone  position  than  another. 
In  a  case  reported  by  Mr.  Howship  (Edin,  Med,  Jour.,  1813),  "  the  only 
easy  and  indeed  comfortable  position  in  which  the  child  could  remain  was 
that  usual  in  nursing.  When  erect,  the  dusky  color  of  the  face  and  neck 
became  a  dark-blue."  In  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Spackman  (Land,  Med, 
Gaz,y  1833),  the  patient  was  easiest  on  the  hands  and  knees.  Louis  re- 
ports a  case  (de  la  Commun,  dee  Cav,,  etc,)  in  which  the  selected  position 
was  with  the  head  elevated ;  Wm.  Hunter  a  case  {Med,  Obs,  and  Enq,^ 
vol.  vi)  in  which  the  patient  avoided  paroxysms  by  lying  on  the  left  side. 
Struthers  and  King  each  reports  a  case  in  which  the  patients  seemed  most 
comfortable  while  lying  on  the  right  side  {Monthly  Jour,  of  Med.  Set.), 
while,  on  the  other  hand.  Professor  White,  of  Buffalo  {Buf.  Med,  Jour,, 
1855),  and  Dr.  Jas.  Carson  {Amer.  Jour,  of  Med,  Set,,  1857),  report  cases 
in  which  position  on  the  right  side  failed  to  produce  any  alleviation  of 
symptoms.  Other  similar  observations  might  be  cited,  but  enough  have 
been  mentioned  to  show  that  no  one  position  should  be  recommended  for 
cyanotic  patients.  Some  obtain  most  relief  by  lying  on  the  back,  others 
on  the  right  side,  others  on  the  left,  some  when  on  the  hands  and  knees, 
some  when  reclining  on  either  side  indifferently,  while,  finally,  others  suffer 
least  when  erect. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  paroxysms  were  treated  by  venesection, 
but  depletion  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  Physicians  now  rely  on 
stimulants,  antispasmodics,  friction  to  the  chest,  and  mustard  pediluvia,  to 
relieve  the  urgent  symptoms,  although  this  treatment  is  but  partially  suc- 
cessful. 


SECTION  V. 

SKIN  DISEASES. 


CHAPTEK  I. 

ERYTHEMATOUS  DISEASES. 

Under  this  head  are  included  erjrthema,  roseola,  and  urticaria.  They 
consist  in  an  active  congestion,  inflammatory  it  is  believed,  of  the  skin, 
which  soon  declines,  with  or  without  slight  furfuraceous  desquamation. 
The  color  of  the  affected  cuticle  is  a  bright-red  in  erythema,  rosy  in  roseola, 
and  a  pale-red  in  urticaria.  Febrile  symptoms  often  precede  for  a  few 
hours  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption,  and  abate  as  it  appears. 

Erythema. 

The  eruption  of  erythema  occurs  in  patches  of  different  sizes,  the  largest 
ordinarily  not  exceeding  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and  most  of  them 
have  considerably  smaller  dimensions,  their  margins  being  in  some 
instances  diffused,  and  in  others  circumscribed  and  well  defined.  The 
patches  are  slightly  swollen  from  engorgement  of  the  capillaries  of  the 
skin  and  slight  serous  effusion,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of 
heat  and  itching. 

Erythema  is  idiopathic  or  symptomatic.  The  idiopathic  form  b  sub- 
divided into  erythema  simplex,  intertrigo,  and  Iseve.  Erythema  simplex 
is  produced  by  external  agencies  of  an  irritating  nature,  as  heat,  cold, 
friction,  chemical  and  mechanical  irritants,  applied  to  the  skin.  A  com- 
mon example  of  this  form  of  the  disease  is  the  efflorescence  about  the 
anus  in  cases  of  infantile  diarrhoea  due  to  acidity  of  the  evacuations. 
Erythema  intertrigo  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  opposing  surfaces  of 
the  skin,  and  it  therefore  occurs  mainly  in  the  folds  of  the  neck,  about 
the  groins,  and  behind  the  ears.  This  inflammation  is  sometimes  slight, 
disappearing  in  two  or  three  days  with  proper  treatment ;  in  other  cases 
the  epidermis  becomes  denuded,  the  surface  is  tender  and  moist,  and  even 
superficial  excoriations  occur.  In  severe  cases  the  ulcers  extend  more 
deeply  and  give  rise  to  considerable  purulent  discharge,  the  skin  and  even 
subcutaneous  conn^tive  tissue  being  more  or  less  infiltrated  and  indu- 
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rated.  The  confinement  of  the  perspiration,  and  the  moisture,  which  is 
exuded  between  the  folds  of  the  skin,  increase  the  infiammation.  The 
effused  liquid  does  not  in  ordinary  cases  stiffen  linen,  as  in  eczema.  Ery- 
thema Iseve  is  the  name  applied  to  the  inflammatory  hypersBmia  of  the 
skin,  which  often  occurs  over  oedematous  parts.  Its  most  common  seat  is 
about  the  ankles  and  upon  the  legs.  In  children  it  is  most  frequently 
observed  in  the  oedema  which  results  from  scarlatinous  nephritis  and  from 
heart  disease. 

Symptomatic  erythema,  which  results  from  a  general  or  constitutional 
cause  of  a  pyrexial  character,  has  several  subdivisions.  The  simplest  and 
mildest  form  of  it  is  erythema  fugax,  which  comes  and  goes  quickly. 
The  erythema  which  occurs  upon  the  features  in  acute  meningitis  is  a 
typical  example.  It  is  common  in  various  inflammatory  and  febrile  af- 
fections. If  the  erythematous  patch  is  circular,  with  normal  skin  in  its 
centre,  it  is  sometimes  designated  erythema  circinatum,  and,  if  the  margin 
is  well  defined,  marginatum.  Erythema  papulatum,  tuberculatum,  and 
nodosum  are  applied  to  the  same  form  of  the  disease,  one  or  the  other 
term  being  employed  according  to  the  stage  or  size  of  the  eruption.  lo 
erythema  papulatum  the  eruption  begins  as  small  red  spots,  which  soon 
become  papular,  and  attain  a  size  varying  from  that  of  a  pin*s  head  to  a 
split  pea.  It  occurs  especially  on  the  neck,  breast,  arm,  and  back  of  the 
hand,  and  fades  away,  with  a  slight  desquamation,  in  about  three  weeks. 
In  erythema  tuberculatum  and  nodosum  the  eruptions  have  a  greater 
diameter,  and  are  usually  more  prominent.  In  the  latter  variety  they 
often  have  a  diameter  of  two  or  more  inches,  and  occur  most  frequently 
upon  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  leg.  These  three  forms  of  erythema, 
which  might  be  described  as  one,  occur  chiefly  in  young  people.  Ery- 
thema tuberculatum  is  most  common  in  servants,  especially  those  recently 
from  the  couutrv.  The  tumefaction  is  due  to  the  effusion  of  serum  in  the 
corium,  and,  when  the  eruption  has  considerable  prominence,  also  in  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  The  color  is  at  first  a  bright- red,  then 
dark-red  or  purple,  and  it  fades  away  like  the  discoloration  of  a  bruise 
as  the  eruption  declines.  Rheumatism  is  often  and  diarrhoea  occasionally 
associated  with  these  forms  of  erythema,  and  rheumatic  pains  are  occa- 
sionally present,  as  well  as  more  or  less  febrile  movement. 

Prognosis. — This  as  regards  the  erythema  is  always  good.  An  unfa- 
vorable reijult  in  any  case  is  due  to  cachexia,  or  some  coexisting  disease. 
The  duration  of  the  milder  forms  is  only  a  few  hours,  while  the  severer 
forms,  as  erythema  nodosum,  last  two  or  three  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — The  ordinary  forms  of  erythema  are  distinguished  from 
erysipelas,  by  ihe  absence  of  any  very  decided  burning  pain,  and  tumefac- 
tion of  the  integument,  and  tendency  to  spread,  and  by  less  marked  con- 
stitutional symptoms.  In  those  forms  of  erythema  in  which  there  is  infil- 
tration and  swelling  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  the 
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patches  are  distinguished  from  those  of  erysipelas  by  being  multiple,  of 
smaller  size,  less  hot  and  painful,  not  extending,  and  presenting  as  they 
disappear  the  phenomena  of  a  bruise.  In  urticaria  the  wheals  that  come 
and  go  suddenly  with  a  peculiar  stinging  sensation,  and  the  irritability  of 
the  skin  by  which  these  wheals  can  be  produced  by  slight  friction,  differ 
in  so  marked  a  degree,  from  the  symptoms  and  appearances  of  erythema 
that  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  two  is  easy.  In  roseola  the  eruption 
ordinarily  occurs  over  a  large  part,  if  not  the  entire  surface,  in  points  and 
small  patches  with  healthy  skin  between,  and  presenting  a  rosy  instead  of  a 
bright-red  color,  characters  which  suflSciently  distinguish  it  from  erythema. 
Erythema  when  extensive  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  scarlatinous 
eruption,  but  the  redness  of  the  fauces,  graver  constitutional  symptoms, 
vomiting,  persistence  of  the  eruption,  etc.,  serve  to  distinguish  the  latter 
from  the  former  affection.  In  cases  of  doubt  it  is  proper  to  defer  the  diag- 
nosis for  a  day  or  two,  when  if  the  rash  is  erythematous  it  will  fade.  Ery- 
thema sometimes  occurs  in  the  initial  stage  of  variola,  when,  on  account  of 
the  grave  general,  symptoms  it  may  be  mistaken  for  scarlatina.  I  have 
more  than  once  known  this  mistake  to  be  made  in  the  hurried  visit  of  the 
physician.  A  more  careful  examination  would  prevent  this  error.  There 
is  little  danger  of  confounding  erythema  with  measles,  or  the  various  papu- 
lar, vesicular,  or  pustular  skin  diseases. 

Treatment. — Erythema  fugax  requires  no  special  treatment,  unless 
occasional  dusting  the  surface  with  lycopodium  or  powdered  starch.  Those 
forms  of  erythema  which  are  due  to  mechanical  or  chemical  irritants  soon 
disappear  when  the  cause  is  removed.  In  erythema  around  the  anus,  pro- 
duced by  the  irritation  of  the  urinary  and  alvine  evacuations,  the  diaper 
should  be  changed  as  soon  as  soiled,  and  if  the  stools  are  frequent  and  acid, 
the  alkaline  treatment  proper  for  the  diarrhoea  is  useful  also  for  the  ery- 
thema. In  inflammation  from  this  cause  as  well  as  in  erythema  intertrigo, 
the  following  prescriptions  will  be  found  beneficial : 

R.  Pulv.  zinci  oxid., 

Lj'copodii,  flft.  equal  parts.     Misce. 
To  be  frequently  duj^ted  upon  inflamed  surface. 

R.  Zinci  oxid.,  ^ij. 
Glyceriiiie,  ^ij. 
Liq.  plumb,  subacetatis,  ^iss. 
Aquse  calcis,  §vj  to  viij.     Misce. 

In  obstinate  cases  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, or,  better,  as  it  does  not  stain  the  linen,  sulphate  of  zinc,  will  frequently 
be  followed  by  immediate  improvement. 

R.  Zinci  sulphat.,  gr.  vj. 
GlyceriniB,  ^^ij. 
Aq.  rosfCj^iv.     Misce. 
To  be  constantly  applied  between  the  folds  of  the  skin  on  linen. 
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Chlorate  of  potash,  internally,  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the  transpiration 
from  the  skin  in  protracted  and  obstinate  cases,  and  in  certain  instances 
cod-liver  oil  and  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  are  called  for.  If  the  derange- 
ment of  the  system,  upon  which  the  erythema  depends,  appears  to  be  of  a 
rheumatic  character,  colchicum  or  alkalies  may  be  required.  Erythema 
papulatura,  tuberculatum,  and  nodosum  occur  most  frequently  in  reduced 
states  of  the  system,  and  therefore  require  tonics. 


RoBeola. 

The  term  roseola  is  applied  to  rose-colored  spots  or  patches  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  accompanied  by  a  degree  of  febrile  reaction,  and  oflen  by  red- 
ness, with  little  or  no  swelling  of  the  faucial  surface.  It  is  attended  by  a 
sensation  of  warmth  and  slight  itching.  The  following  groups  and  sub- 
divisions embrace  the  recognized  varieties  of  thb  disease : 


Roseola. 


Idiopathic, 

Infantilis. 

JEstiva. 

Autumnalis. 

Annulata. 

Punctata. 


Symptomatic. 

Variolosa. 
Vaccinia. 
Miliaris. 
Rheum  atica. 
Arthritica. 
Cholerica. 
Febris  continuse. 
Syphilitica. 

The  color  of  the  eruption  gradually  fades  from  a  rose-red  to  a  duller 
hue,  and  oflen  disappears  in  two  or  three  days.  In  other  instances  the 
eruption  lasts  a  week  or  more.  Roseola  may  occur  in  any  season,  but  it 
is  most  common,  especially  the  idiopathic  form,  in  the  warm  months^ 
Those  varieties  of  the  idiopathic  disease  which  are  designated  infantilis, 
sestiva,  and  autumnalis  are  the  most  common  in  early  life.  They  are  in 
reality  identical,  or  nearly  so,  and  may  be  described  as  one  disease. 

Symptoms. — Roseola  infantilis,  sestiva,  or  autumnalis  may  be  partial, 
appearing  upon  the  arms  and  legs,  or  general.  It  is  often  preceded  by 
febrile  movement,  languor,  and  in  those  old  enough  to  describe  their  sen- 
sations, pain  in  head,  back,  and  limbs.  There  is  great  difference,  however, 
in  different  cases  as  regards  the  severity  of  the  prodromic  symptoms.  They, 
may  be  absent  or  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be  appreciable.  Occasionally 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or  other  symptoms  of  derangement  of  the  digestive 
apparatus  immediately  precede  the  eruption. 

The  eruption  of  roseola,  when  general,  usually  commences  upon  or  about 
the  neck  and  face,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours 
appears  upon  the  rest  of  the  surface.    It  bears  considerable  resemblance 
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to  that  of  measles.  The  patches  are  irregular  in  shape,  a  quarter  to  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and,  though  of  a  rose  color  at  first,  they  soon  present 
a  dusky  hue  as  they  begin  to  fade ;  by  pressure  the  redness  disappears. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  eruption  has  nearly  faded  by  the  fifth  day. 
The  redness  of  the  faucial  surface,  together  with  the  itching  or  tingling, 
disappears  with  the  subsidence  of  the  rash. 

Roseola  annulata  is  a  rare  disease.  It  commences  with  constitutional 
symptoms,  which  are  slight  or  pretty  severe,  and  which  cease  when  the 
eruption  appears.  This  occurs  in  the  form  of  red  circular  spots,  which 
enlarge  to  the  diameter  of  an  inch  or  thereabout  and  assume  the  shape  of 
rings  inclosing  healthy  skin.  The  rash  fades  in  a  few  days,  often  leaving 
a  bruised  appearance.  The  ordinary  location  of  this  form  of  erythema  is 
upon  the  abdomen,  and  about  the  thighs.  In  roseola  punctata  the  eruption 
is  of  small  size,  and  it  occurs  upon  a  large  part  of  the  surface. 

Symptomatic  roseola,  which  appears  in  the  course  of  various  diseases, 
need  only  be  alluded  to.  The  diseases  in  which  it  is  developed  are,  with 
the  exception  of  syphilis,  chiefly  of  an  acute  febrile  or  inflammatory  char- 
acter. This  eruption  is  often  •  really,  as  stated  by  Tilbury  Fox,  a  rose- 
colored  erythema,  but  in  other  instances  it  presents  the  typical  form  and 
appearance  of  roseola.  Thus  I  have  known  it  to  occur  about  the  eighth 
or  ninth  day  of  vaccinia  in  rose-colored  spots"  over  the  whole  surface,  and 
producing  much  anxiety  on  the  part  of  parents,  lest  impure  virus  had  been 
employed. 

Causes. — These  are  in  a  measure  obscure.  The  delicacy  of  the  skin  in 
infancy  and  the  active  cutaneous  circulation  no  doubt  predispose  to  roseola 
and  erythema,  and  hence  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  in  acute  febrile 
and  inflammatory  affections.  Summer  weather,  with  the  derangements  of 
system  which  it  produces,  has  been  in  my  experience  much  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  idiopathic  roseola  in  young  children  in  this  city.  In  cer- 
tain summers,  as  in  that  of  1868,  a  large  proportion  of  the  infants  have 
been  affected  by  it,  and  I  have  been  led  to  consider  it  a  favorable  prog- 
nostic sign  as  regards  the  diarrhoBal  affections,  which  are  so  common  in  the 
warm  months. 

Prognosis. — Roseola  is  always  a  mild  and  favorable  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Roseola  is  distinguished  from  measles,  by  the  absence  of 
catarrhal  symptoms,  a  less  degree  of  fever,  less  uniformity  in  the  size  of 
the  eruption,  and  the  absence  of  any  history  of  contagion.  Roseola  is 
distinguished  from  erythema  by  the  smaller  size  of  the  eruption  and  its 
rosy  or  dusky  red  color.  The  boundary  line,  however,  between  the  two 
diseases  is  not  well  defined,  and  certain  forms  of  roseola  might  be  de- 
scribed as  erythema.  The  general  but  punctiform  efflorescence,  increase 
of  temperature,  acceleration  of  pulse,  and  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
tongue  and  fauces,  serve  to  distinguish  scarlet  fever  from  roseola.     There 
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is  little  danger  of  confounding  roseola  with  urticaria,  since  the  wheals  of 
the  latter  appear  in  no  other  disease. 

Treatment. — ^This  is  simple.  If  roseola  occur  in  connection  with  gastro- 
intestinal derangement  or  disease,  the  remedies  which  relieve  the  latter 
exert  a  curative  effect  upon  the  former.  In  all  cases  the  state  of  the  system 
should  be  inquired  into,  and  anj  departure  from  a  state  of  health  cor- 
rected. Roseola  needs  no  farther  constitutional  treatment.  If  there  is 
itching  or  tingling  of  the  surface,  a  lukewarm  lotion,  containing  equal  parts 
of  liq.  ammon.  acetat.  and  mistura  camphorse,  has  been  recommended,  or 
a  lotion  containing  a  drachm  of  hydrocyanic  acid  to  a  pint  of  an  emulsion 
of  bitter  almonds,  used  warm.  The  purpose  of  such  lotions  is  simply  to 
relieve  the  unpleasant  sensation.  Cold  applications,  or  others  which  would 
repel  the  eruption,  should  be  avoided ;  such  an  effect  might  be  injurious. 
In  cases  of  acidity  of  stomach  alkaline  remedies  are  useful,  and  in  certain 
cases  tonic  treatment  is  indicated. 

Urticaria. 

The  name  by  which  this  disease  is  designated  is  derived  from  the  term 
urtica^  the  nettle,  the  sting  of  which  produces  this  form  of  eruption.     The 
eruption  occurs  suddenly  in  wheals  or  pomphi,  attended  by  tingling  and 
burning,  and  suddenly  disappearing.     Urticaria  is  often  accompanied  by 
no  very  decided  general  symptoms,  but  in  other  cases  there  are  febrile 
movement,^  and  lassitude,  with  perhaps  epigastric  pain  and  headache.    The 
wheals  may  occur  over  the  whole  body,  but  more  frequently  are  confined 
to  a  portion  of  it.     Their  shape  may  be  round,  oval,  irregular,  or  band- 
like, and  their  length  varies  from  a  few  lines  to  several  inches.     In  one 
affected  by  urticaria  the  wheals  can  be  readily  produced  by  scratching  or 
rubbing  the  surface.     The  eruption  is  thus  clearly  described  by  a  recent 
writer :  "  At  first  a  bright  flush  appears,  the  centre  of  this  becomes  slightly 
elevated,  and  pales,  hence  appears  of  lighter  color ;  the  tint  may  be  rosy, 
but  more  generally  it  is  whitish."     The  margin  of  the  wheal,  the  diameter 
of  which  varies,  always  remains  red.     This  eruption  appears  to  be  pro- 
duced by  active  congestion  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  some  serous  effu- 
sion, and  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  skin.     The  effusion  of  serum 
in  certain  localities  is  quite  apparent  from  the  oedema  which  occurs.    The 
subsidence  of  the  eruption  is  without  desquamation.     Urticaria  is  ordi- 
narily an  acute  disease.     It  is  sometimes  chronic  in  the  adult,  but  rarelyso 
in  children.    Several  varieties  of  it  are  described  by  dermatologists,  accord- 
ing to  the  cause,  appearance,  and  duration. 

Causes. — These  are  external  and  internal.  Various  irritants  apart 
from  the  nettle  applied  to  the  surface  produce  the  wheals,  as  the  bites  of 
certain  insects  and  sometimes  turpentine.  The  following  are  the  principal 
internal  causes,  as  summarized  by  Hillier :  1st,  profound  and  sudden  men- 
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tal  emotion ;  2d,  certain  articles  of  diet,  as  shell-fish,  pork,  sausage,  cheese, 
etc.;  3d,  certain  medicinal  substances,  as  copaiba,  valerian,  and  turpen- 
tine ;  4th,  intestinal  worms,  though  it  is  probable  that  these  seldom  operate 
as  a  cause ;  5th,  uterine  ailments,  as  hysteria. 

Prognosis — Diagnosis. — The  prognosis  is  good,  though  the  chronic 
form  is  sometimes  tedious  and  troublesome.  The  occurrence  of  the  wheals 
and  the  possibility  of  producing  them  by  friction  serve  to  distinguish  this 
disease  from  all  others. 

Treatment. — In  urticaria  due  to  any  recent  ingesta  of  an  irritating  or 
indigestible  character,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  is  useful,  followed  by  a 
saline,  and  better  also  alkaline  aperient,  as  Rochelle  salts.  An  aperient 
of  this  character  is  useful  ordinarily  in  acute  cases,  attended  by  febrile  re- 
action. The  diet  for  several  days  should  be  simple,  and  such  as  is  readily 
digested,  as  fresh  beef,  bread,  or  other  farinaceous  food,  and  milk.  Occa- 
sionally the  wheals  appear  periodically,  when  a  few  doses  of  quinine  effect 
a  prompt  cure.  After  the  above  measures  have  been  employed,  the  sub- 
sequent treatment,  whether  tonic  or  otherwise,  depends  on  the  condition  of 
the  patient.  Little  benefit  accrues  from  local  measures.  Sponging  the 
surface  with  cool  water  to  which  a  little  vinegar  is  added  relieves,  in  a 
measure,  the  heat  and  tingling  of  the  wheals. 


CHAPTER  11. 

PAPULAR    DISEASES. 
STROPHULUS. 

The  three  papulse,  namely,  lichen,  prurigo,  and  strophulus,  which  are 
characterized  by  small  and  firm  elevations  upon  the  skin,  occur  in  chil- 
dren ;  but  the  two  former  are  not  common,  and,  as  they  do  not  differ  in  any 
essential  particular  from  the  same  diseases  in  the  adult,  they  will  not  be 
treated  of  iu  this  connection.  Strophulus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  disease 
peculiar  to  children.  It  is  kuown  as  the  red  gum  or  white  gum  according 
to  its  appearance,  and  also  as  the  tooth  rash.  This  eruption  appears 
usually  on  parts  which  are  exposed,  as  the  face,  neck,  and  extremities ; 
the  papules  bein^  in  some  patients  of  the  size,  or  even  smaller,  than  a  pin's 
head,  while  in  other  cases  they  are  as  large  as  a  millet-seed.* 

The  varieties  of  strophulus  described  by  dermatologists  are: 

S.  intertinctus.  S.  candidus. 

"    confertus.  "    volaticus. 

"  albidus.  "  pruriginosus. 


/ 
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The  following  are  the  characters  of  these  varieties :  S.  iDtertinctiie, 
papules  a  bright  red,  and  occurring  chiefly  upon  the  cheeks,  forearm,  and 
back  of  hand ;  often  intertindured  with  blushes  of  erythema;  it  lasts  from 
two  to  four  weeks,  and  is  most  common  in  young  infants.  S.  confertus, 
papules  numerous,  and  closely  aggregated^  paler,  continuing  longer  than 
in  strophulus  mtertinctus,  and  likely  to  recur,  appearing  about  the  time  of 
dentition,  and  most  frequently  upon  the  arm.  Sometimes  certain  of  the 
patches  become  chronic,  slowly  disappearing,  and  leaving  the  skin  rough 
and  dry.  S.  volaticus  appears  usually  upon  the  arms  and  cheeks  in  patches 
of  about  a  dozen,  fewer  or  more,  papules,  which  soon  disappear.  These 
patches  reappear  at  intervals  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  are  attended  by 
heat  and  itching,  though  not  intense.  S.  albidus,  so  called,  should  really 
be  placed  among  the  diseases  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  described  under 
another  name.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  small  white  elevations  as  large 
as  a  pin's  head,  commonly  upon  the  face  and  neck,  and  produced  by  dis- 
tension of  the  sebaceous  glands  with  the  secreted  product  The  term 
strophulus  candidus  is  applied  to  large  whitish  papules,  which  appear  upon 
the  sides  of  the  trunk,  shoulders,  and  arms  of  infants  of  one  year  or  there- 
abouts, and  disappear  in  about  one  week.  They  are  apt  to  be  associated 
with  the  papules  of  strophulus  confertus.  S.  pruriginosus  is  really  a  form 
of  lichen,  occurring  chiefly  over  the  age  of  one,  and  under  that  of  eight  or 
nine  years.  The  papules,  which  are  small  and  discrete,  usually  appear 
oyer  a  large  extent  of  surface,  ordinarily  upon  the  back,  front  of  the  chest, 
the  face  and  arms,  and,  as  they  are  scratched  from  the  itching,  minute 
dark  points  of  blood  collect  and  dry  upon  their  apices.  This  form  of 
strophulus  is  more  protracted  than  the  others,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  scratching,  pustules  of  ecthyma  often  occur 
among  the  papules.  The  apparent  cause  of  strophulus  pruriginosus  is  a 
mode  of  life  which  impoverishes  and  vitiates  the  blood,  such  as  uncleanli- 
ness,  residence  in  damp,  dark,  overheated,  and  overcrowded  apartments. 
Atmospheric  heat  also  operates  as  a  cause,  and  it  is  a  not  infrequent  dis- 
ease in  the  cities  during  the  summer  months. 

The  various  eruptions  included  under  the  term  strophulus  have  such 
different  anatomical  characters,  that  a  proper  classification  would  locate 
some  of  them  in  other  groups  of  skin  diseases.  One  form  of  it,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  produced  by  distension  of  the  sebaceous  glands ;  in  other  and  the 
majority  of  cases,  as  appears  from  the  recent  observations  of  Mr.  Fox,  its 
seat  is  the  sweat  glands,  and  in  others  still  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin, 
as  in  lichen,  the  papules  being  produced  by  an  exudation/ 

Treatment. — Personal  cleanliness,  with  frequent  change  of  linen,  and 
daily  ablution  without  the  use  of  soap,  should  be  enjoined.  Local  irritants, 
which  might  aggravate  or  cause  the  disease,  should,  so  far  as  practicable, 
be  removed.  Alkalies  in  cases  of  acidity  of  the  primcB  vmc,  and  occasion- 
ally mild  aperients,  are  required ;  the  food  should  be  bland,  but  nutritious. 
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and  if  the  child  is  nursing,  it  may  be  necessary  to  attend  to  the  health  of 
the  wet-nurse.  Favorable  hygienic  conditions  important  for  the  successful 
treatment  of  all  forms  of  strophulus  are  especially  required  in  strophulus 
pruriginosus.  Nutritious  diet,  fresh  air,  quinine,  iron,  cod-liver  oil,  etc., 
should  be  prescribed  for  those  affected  by  it.  The  following  formula  is 
recommended  for  sponging  the  surface  in  cases  of  strophulus : 

B.  SodsB  carbonat.,  9J' 
Glycerinae,  3ij. 
Aq.  rosffi,  Jvj.    Misce. 


CHAPTEK  IIL 

ECZEMA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  maladies  of  the  skin.  It  constituted 
one-third  of  Devergie's  cases,  and  ope-sixth  of  Hillier's.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eczematous  eruption  the  skin  presents  a  superficial  redness,  and 
upon  this  inflamed  area  numerous  minute  and  closely  aggregated  papules, 
vesicles,  or,  more  rarely,  pustules,  soon  appear.  These  are  very  fragile,  so 
that  they  soon  rupture,  the  epidermis  is  broken  and  destroyed,  and  the  sur- 
face is  moistened  by  an  effusion  which  appears  to  be  serum,  and  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  it  by  the  microscope.  This  liquid  when  dry  stiffens 
linen.  As  it  dries  thin  crusts  form,  of  a  light-yellow  color,  in  most  locali- 
ties, but  thicker,  and  of  a  deeper  yellow  color  upon  the  scalp.  The  crusts 
consist  mainly  of  pus,  epithelial  cells,  and  granular  matter. 

Anatomy. — Biesiadecki  has  described  the  formation  of  the  eczematous 
eruption.  According  to  him  the  papules  are  produced  from  the  papillae, 
which  increase  in  size  by  cell  formation  in  their  interior.  The  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles  enlarge,  and  are  unusually  **  rich  in  fluid,"  and  their  num- 
ber increases.  Under  the  microscope  spindle-shaped  corpuscles  are  ob- 
served, filling  the  papillse,  and  extending  up  from  them  into  the  ret^  Mal- 
pighii,  crowding  apart  the  cells  of  this  layer,  and  reaching  and  elevating 
the  epidermis.  The  epithelial  cells  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
papillse  also  become  swollen.  This  cell-growth  produces  the  eczematous 
papule. 

If  the  cell  formation  continues  within  a  papilla,  certain  of  the  cells  are 
ruptured,  and  as  they  are  very  moist  a  liquid  is  effused,  which  raises  the 
epidermis  over  the  summit  of  the  papilla.  This  produces  the  eczematous 
vesicle.  Occasionally  pus  mixes  with  this  liquid,  and  the  eruption  is  then 
vesico-pustular. 
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In  acute  eczema  the  upper  part  of  the  true  skin  is  infiltrated  and  swollen, 
while  the  lower  part  is  commonly  unaffected,  except  in  the  most  severe 
cases.  The  older  the  eczema  the  greater  the  extent  of  the  infiltration,  so 
that  in  chronic  eczema  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin  is  more  apt  to  be 
involved  than  in  acute  forms  of  the  malady.  The  discharge  of  the  eczema- 
tous  surface  is  irritating,  and  healthy  skin,  with  which  it  may  come  in  con- 
tact, is  often  reddened  by  it  and  made  eczematous,  from  its  irritating  effect. 
This  eczema  occurring  upon  a  part  of  the  surface  which  is  in  contact  with 
an  opposite  surface  of  sound  skin,  commonly  affects  the  latter,  and  as  Neu- 
mann has  stated,  a  nurse,  by  carrying  an  infant  having  eczema  upon  its 
nates,  may  contract  the  same  disease  upon  her  arm,  although  there  is  no 
contagious  principle  in  this  malady. 

Etiology. — Eczema  is  often  produced  by  irritating  substances  applied 
to  the  skin.  Groton  oil,  certain  soaps,  the  finger  nails  in  scratching,  a  hat, 
truss,  or  belt,  by  pressure  may  produce  it.  Those  having  a  tender  and  deli- 
cate skin  are  more  liable  to  it  than  others.  The  constitutional  causes  are 
often  obscure.  It  is  sometimes  obviously  due  to  indigestion,  or  a  diet  which 
disagrees,  for  we  see  it  occur  in  nursing  infants  as  a  result  of  sickness  of  the 
mother.  Anaemia  and  scrofula  are  occasional  causes.  Among  the  city  poor 
eczema  is  common,  and  many  of  the  children  who  have  it  are  scrofulous, 
but  a  large  proportion  show  no  evidence  of  struma,  and  in  the  better  classes 
of  society  a  majority  do  not. 

Varieties— Symptoms — Course. — Eczema  is  sometimes  designated 
according  to  its  location  as  E.  facieif  capiHs,  etc.  Another  designation, 
which  has  more  scientific  value,  is  according  to  the  form  and  stage  of  the 
eruption,  by  which  we  have  the  following  recognized  varieties,  to  wit: 
Eczema  papulosum,  vesiculosum,  pustulosum,  rubrum,  impetiginosura,  and 
squamosum.  A  simpler  and  still  more  convenient  classification  is  into 
eczema  simplex,  rubrum,  impetiginosum,  and  squamosum. 

Eczema  of  the  scalp  is  common  in  infancy,  occurring  as  an  eczema  rubrum 
or  impetiginosum.  The  eczematous  exudation  mingling  with  the  secretion 
of  the  sebaceous  glands,  which  are  numerous  upon  the  scalp,  forms  a  thick 
yellow  crust.  It  is  apt  to  extend  beyond  the  hairy  portion  to  the  forehead 
and  around  the  ears.  This  extension  aids  in  establishing  the  diagnosis 
between  eczema  and  certain  other  cutaneous  eruptions  of  the  scalp.  Eczema 
of  the  external  ear  is  sometimes  primary,  but  in  other  instances  it  is  con- 
secutive to  that  of  the  scalp,  and  due  to  the  extension  of  the  latter.  Its 
common  seat  is  in  the  angle  behind  the  ear,  and  upon  the  lobe  of  the  ear, 
whence  it  oft^n  extends  along  the  auditory  meatus,  narrowing  its  calibre, 
and  impairing  the  hearing  temporarily,  or  even  for  years.  Eczema  upon 
the  forehead  commonly  occurs  in  children  from  extension  of  the  eruption 
from  the  scalp.  The  cheeks,  lips,  and  chin  are  oft;en  also  affected  by  ec- 
zema, which  in  this  situation  is  commonly  eczema  rubrum,  and  is  attended 
by  redness,  swelling,  and  tr6ublesome  itching.    The  swollen  and  red  ap- 
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pearance  with  the  crusts  and  marks  produced  by  scratchiog  often  greatly 
disfigure  the  couutenauce.  In  children,  when  eczema  occurs  upon  other 
parts,  it  is  usually  associated  with  that  of  the  scalp,  face,  or  ears — that  in 
the  latter  situations  being  the  most  severe  and  obstinate. 

Eczema  simplex  is  common  in  the  summer  months,  being  produced  by 
the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  aided  perhaps  by  other  causes.  The  patient 
may  appear  well,  or  be  somewhat  indisposed,  having  febrile  symptoms,  and 
soon  an  erythematous  patch  of  greater  or  less  extent  appears,  upon  which 
a  cluster  of  the  characteristic  papules  or  vesicles  soon  occurs.  These  break, 
forming  slight  crusts,  which  are  detached,  and  the  eczema  declines,  or  it 
may  continue  longer,  with  successive  crops  of  the  eruption. 

In  eczema  rubnim^  since  it  is  a  more  severe  form  of  the  disease,  the  febrile 
movement  and  the  local  symptoms  are  greater  than  in  the  preceding  va- 
riety, and  the  eczematous  patch  presents  the  appearance  of  a  more  intense 
inflammation.  The  papules  or  vesicles  are  often  so  minute  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  recognized.  They  are  soon  broken,  when  they  form  with  the  se- 
cretion and  exudation  from  the  surface  yellowish  or  brownish-yellow  scabs. 
The  discharge  is  more  irritating  as  it  is  more  abundant  than  in  eczema 
simplex,  and  the  adjacent  skin  is  usually  more  inflamed  from  its  contact. 

Eczema  impetiginodes  is  common  in  young  debilitated  children,  in  whom, 
in  consequence  of  the  cachexia,  inflammations,  of  whatever  character,  are 
apt  to  be  suppurative.  This  form  of  eczema  presents  at  first  the  symptoms 
and  features  of  eczema  rubrum,  but  the  transparent  liquid  of  the  vesicles 
soon  becomes  opaque,  from  the  generation  and  admixture  of  pus-corpuscles. 
The  crusts,  which  form  from  the  rupture  and  desiccation  of  the  vesiculo- 
pustular  eruptions,  are  thick  and  greenish-yellow,  and  in  infants  the  seba- 
ceous glands,  which  are  involved  in  the  inflammation,  pour  out  an  abundant 
secretion,  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  crusts.  This  form  of  eczema  is 
most  common  in  infancy,  and  its  usual  seat  is  upon  the  scalp. 

Diagnosis. — Eczema  presents  in  dififerent  instances  so  different  an  ap- 
pearance that  it  is  not  always  readily  diagnosticated.  It  will  aid  in  its 
diagnosis  to  recollect  that  it  is  in  its  nature  a  moist  eruption,  affecting 
primarily  and  chiefly  the  upper  portion  of  the  derma  and  the  Malpighian 
layer,  and  although  it  may,  at  present,  present  a  dry  or  scaly  appearance 
(E.  squamosum)  yet  its  history  will  show  that  there  has  been  a  discharge 
or  moisture.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  physician  is  not  able  to 
detect  papules  or  vesicles,  since  they  are  fragile  and  transient,  breaking  in 
the  first  thirty-six  hours,  and  not  reappearing.  Still,  when  they  are  absent, 
we  sometimes  observe  around  the  margin  of  the  patch  an  appearance  which 
indicates  that  they  have  been  there.  Their  minuteness  is  occasionally  such 
that  they  may  escape  notice,  on  a  cursory  inspection,  when  they  are  present 
and  well  defined.  Acute  eczema,  aflTecting  a  considerable  extent  of  surface, 
is  often  attended  by  febrile  movement,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  one  of 
the  eruptive  fevers,  but  the  absence  of  certain  distinctive  appearances, 
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which  characterize  these  fevers,  aud  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  emptioo 
and  moisture,  establish  the  diagnosis.  Eczema  can  be  readily  diagnosti- 
cated from  ordinary  erythema,  which  is  a  superficial  inflammation  without 
moisture.  The  location  of  erythema  intertrigo  serves  for  its  diagnosis,  as 
it  is  evidently  produced  by  the  attrition  of  opposite  surfaces  of  the  skin. 
Moreover  it  lacks  the  vesicular  eruption,  and  the  discharge  does  not  stiffen 
linen  like  that  of  eczema.  Lichen,  when  acute,  presents  some  resemblance 
to  eczema,  but  it  is  dry  and  papular,  the  papules  tliough  small,  being  de- 
tected by  the  finger  as  well  as  sight.  The  large  and  irregular  phlyctsena, 
intense  inflammation,  and  oedema,  and  mode  of  extension  of  erysipelas, 
large,  scattered,  i^nd  non-inflammatory  vesicles  of  sudamina,  scattered  and 
acuminate  vesicles,  without  surrounding  inflammation  of  scabies,  are  so 
different  from  the  eczematous  eruption  that  the  difierential  diagnosis  is 
readily  made.  Herpes  circinatus  can  be  distinguished  from  eczema  by  its 
circular  shape,  larger  size,  and  greater  permanence  of  the  vesicles,  and  the 
delicate,  branny  scales,  which  consist  rather  of  epithelial  cells  than  the 
product  of  exudation  as  in  eczema. 

Treatment. — Xf  the  symptoms  and  history  indicate  some  fault  of  sys- 
tem, to  which  the  eczema  is  probably  due,  measures  calculated  to  remove 
this  cause  should  obviously  be  employed.  In  the  cities  strumous  cases  are 
common,  and  such  require  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  and  the  syrup  of  the 
iodide  of  iron.  But  in  many  cases  there  is  no  apparent  fault  of  system, 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  some  constitutional  cause  of 
the  eruption.  Wilson  and  some  other  dermatologists  rely  greatly  on  in- 
ternal treatment  by  arsenic  and  iron,  but  in  the  large  number  of  cases  that 
apply  to  the  Outdoor  Department  of  Bellevue,  and  in  cases  treated  else- 
where, I  have  not  observed  such  benefit  from  arsenic  as  to  justify  me  in 
recommending  it.  In  fact  a  large  proportion  of  cases  appear  to  be  amen- 
able to  strictly  local  measures.  I  have  found  no  treatment  so  satisfactory 
as  the  following :  The  eczematous  patch  is  bathed  several  times  daily  with 
a  solution  of  borax,  two  or  three  heaped  teaspoonfuls  to  a  pint  of  water, 
and  when  the  surface  has  dried,  the  following  ointment  is  thoroughly  ap- 
plied: 

R.  Ung.  Zinci  Oxid.,  ^ij. 

Ung.  Acid.  Carbolic,  gj. 

Ung.  Hydrarg.  Nitratis.,  giij.     Misce. 

This  ointment  is  too  irritating  for  erythema  intertrigo  which  often  ac- 
companies eczema.     For  this  the  simple  zinc  ointment  is  preferable. 

Etoables. 

The  diseases  of  the  skin  previously  considered  are  non-contagious. 
Bcabies,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  most  contagious  diseases  by  contact. 
It  is  produced  by  an  animal  parasite,  known  as  the  itch-mite,  or  accarus 
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tcabiei.  The  inflammatioD  is  caused  by  the  female  only,  which  burrows, 
niakiDg  for  itself  a  canal,  or  cudicuIus,  in  which  its  e^B  are  depoaited. 
The  male  does  Dot  burrow,  but  conceals  itself  under  the  scales  or  crusts 
which  result  from  the  inflamniatioD  produced  by  its  partner,  or  it  burrows 
only  Euffieieotly  to  produce  a  coveriug  and  shelter.  From  observations 
made  by  Eichstedt,  Gudden,  and  others,  the  female  has  been  fouud  within 


Fio.ll.  TbslUh  >i 


■  length  of  1-Hith  M  l-60ib  of  la  Inch. 

Fia.  22.  The  toot  ind  lut  Jointi  of  tb«  ]«g  or  the  Itch  inlmaleiila. 

Fio.  za.  The  miie  llch  BDlmalcule,  (la*«d  upon  tha  undar  eurfue,  ihowlng  lU  lagi  mDd  lobuUled 
feat. 

em.  H.  Oti  of  tha  llch  iDlmakula. 

half  an  hour  after  being  placed  upon  the  skin  to  have  concealed  herself 
in  the  epidermis,  and  the  cuniculus  which  she  constructs  is  arched  and 
tortuous,  and  four  or  five  lines  in  length,  shorter  or  longer.  The  acarus 
has  the  shape  of  a  tortoise.  It  can  when  fully  grown  be  detected  by  the 
eye  as  a  minute  whitish  point.  The  young  acarus  has  six,  the  mature 
eight,  articulated  legs,  with  suckers  upon  the  two  anterior  pairs,  and  hairs 
on  the  posterior.  The  head,  which  cod  be  elougated  or  retracted,  is  pro- 
vided with  two  jaws.  The  upper  surface  is  covered  with  spines  directed 
backwards  so  as  to  prevent  retrogression  in  the  burrow.  She  leaves  be- 
hind her  in  the  cuniculus,  as  she  advances,  her  moulted  skin,  excreta,  and 
eggs,  which  hatch  on  the  eleventh  day.  The  mother  acarus  is  always 
found  at  the  remote  end  of  the  burrow,  where  it  can  be  seen  by  the  un- 
assisted eye  as  a  minute  whitish  or  sometimes  brownish  speck,  and  from 
which  it  can  be  lifted  by  the  point  of  a  needle  to  which  it  clings.  The 
cuniculi  can  also  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  looking,  says  Niemeyer,  like 
the  "  scars  of  needle  scratches,"  and  cbntaining  the  young  acari  in  various 
stages  of  growth. 

The  acarus  by  its  burrowing  produces  an  irritatiou  and  troublesome 
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itching,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  suffering  of  the  patient.  At  the 
point  where  the  acarus  penetrates  the  cuticle  the  inflammation  gives  rise 
to  a  single,  small,  and  acuminate  vesicular  or  papular  eruption,  the  cu- 
niculus  extending  away  from  it.  We  often  find  ecthymatous  pustules  and 
abrasions  intermingled  with  the  vesicles,  the  result  of  the  frequent  scratch- 
ing. The  itching  is  most  intense,  and  the  acarus  most  active,  at  night, 
when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed.  Scabies  most  frequently  appears,  es- 
pecially in  adults,  first  upon  the  hands,  between  the  fingers,  where  the  skin 
is  thin,  and  it  extends  thence  along  the  forearm,  and  over  the  thighs  and 
abdomen.  In  children  it  not  infrequently  occurs  upon  the  buttocks,  thighs, 
feet,  etc.,  while  the  hands  and  forearm  escape. 

DrAGNOsis. — Correct  diagnosis  is  important,  because  the  treatment  re- 
quired is  different  from  that  in  any  other  exanthem,  and  because  the  sus- 
picion of  having  this  disease  always  renders  one  solicitous  to  know  the 
exact  nature  of  the  eruption.  Scabies  can  be  diagnosticated  from  those 
diseases  for  which  it  might  be  mistaken  by  the  following  characters:  its 
occurrence  where  the  cuticle  is  thin  and  delicate,  as  between  the  fingers, 
along  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  forearm,  upon  the  abdomen,  thighs,  and 
inside  of  the  feet ;  small  size,  acuminate  shape,  and  isolated  position  of 
vesicles:  the  .intermingling  with  the  vesicles  of  other  forms  of  eruption, 
as  papules  and  pustules,  and  the  presence  of  linear  scars  and  abrasions 
produced  by  the  scratching ;  itching  most  intense  at  night ;  absence  of  fever ; 
absence  of  the  disease  from  posterior  aspect  of  body  and  arms,  and  from 
head  and  face.  Scabies  may  be  distinguished  by  the  vesicular  character 
of  the  eruption  from  all  other  exanthematic  affections  except  ee7ema, 
sudamina,  and  herpes.  Eczema  is  most  common  on  the  scalp  and  face, 
where  scabies  does  not  occur,  and  unlike  scabies  its  vesicles  are  round  and 
thickly  aggregated  in  clusters ;  in  eczema  there  is  a  smarting  or  prickling 
sensation  very  different  from  the  intense  itching  of  scabies.  In  herpes 
the  vesicles  are  large,  rounded,  and  in  clusters,  and  attended  by  a  burning 
or  pricking  sensation,  with  but  little  itching.  The  eruption  in  sudamina 
is  vesicular  and  discrete,  as  in  scabies,  but  it  is  globular,  and  accompa- 
nied by  no  itching  or  other  local  symptoms. 

Treatment. — As  scabies  is  due  to  a  species  of  acarus  which  burrows 
in  the  epidermis,  it  can  only  be  treated  successfully  by  measures  which 
destroy  this  animalcule.  If  it  is  destroyed,  the  disease  gets  well  of  itself. 
Sulphur  has  been  employed  for  a  long  period  for  this  purpose,  since  sul- 
phurous acid,  which  is  evolved  from  the  sulphur,  is  destructive  to  the  ani- 
malcule. The  unguentum  sulphuris,  if  thoroughly  applied,  will  rarely 
fail  to  eradicate  the  disease.  The  internal  use  of  sulphur  aids  the  ex- 
ternal treatment,  since  a  portion  of  the  gas  which  is  generated  escapes 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  The  chief  objection  to  the  employment  of 
sulphur  is  its  exceedingly  unpleasant  odor,  which  is  noticeable,  however 
disguised  by  perfume.    Sulphur  or  any  other  substance  employed  ester- 
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nally  has  more  effect  if  it  is  preceded  by  a  bath,  which  sofleos  the  epider- 
mis, and  therefore  favors  the  entrance  of  the  remedy  into  the  pores  of  the 
skin  and  the  cuniculi. 

Helmerich's  ointment  is  very  effectual  in  the  treatment  of  scabies.  It 
consists  of  two  parts  of  sulphur,  one  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  eight  of 
lard.  "M.Hardy  afterwards  perfected  the  method,  so  as  radically  to 
cure  the  disease  in  two  hours.  He  proceeds  in  the  following  manner : 
The  patient  first  undergoes  a  friction  of  his  whole  body  for  half  an  hour 
with  soil  soap,  in  order  to  cleanse  the  skin  and  break  up  the  burrows ;  a 
warm  bath  of  an  hour's  duration  follows,  during  which  the  skin  is  thor- 
oughly rubbed,  in  order  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  burrows ;  after 
which  frictions  for  half  an  hour  and  upon  the  whole  surface  are  practiced 
with  Helmerich's  ointment.  This  completes  the  cure.  Out  of  four  hun- 
dred patients  subjected  to  this  treatment,  only  four  returned  to  the  hos- 
pital."    (Still^'s  Therapeutics,  etc.,  vol.  ii,  page  516.) 

M.  Albin  Gras  experimented  with  different  substances,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain their  relative  destructiveness  to  the  acarus.  The  following  table 
gives  some  of  the  results  of  his  experiments : 

Immersed  in  pure  water  the  acarus  was  alive  after  three  hours. 

"  saline  water  the  acarus  moved  freely  after  three  hours. 

*'  Goulard's  solution  the  acarus  lived  after  one  hour. 

**  olive,  almond,  or  castor  oil  the  acarus* lived  more  than  two  hours. 

**  lime-water  the  acarus  died  in  three-fourths  of  an  hour. 

"  vinegar               "            "        twenty  minutes. 

"  alcohol                 "            »«            "            »» 

**  turpentine           "            "        nine          " 

*<  iodide  of  potassium  the  acarus  died  in  four  to  six  minutes. 

It  is  seen  that  vinegar,  lime-water,  alcohol,  turpentine,  and  iodide  of 
potassium  destroy  the  acarus  in  a  short  time.  They  may  be  employed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  sulphur  ointment.  Camphor  is  also  destructive 
to  this  animalcule,  and  the  linimentum  camphorse,  thoroughly  applied,  is 
a  good  remedy  for  uncomplicated  scabies. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  odor  of  sulphur,  which  is  so  offensive,  one  of  the 
following  ointments  may  be  employed,  if  the  patient  is  fastidious : 

B.  Unguent,  hydrarg.  ammoniat.,  ^j. 
Moschi,  gr.  ij. 
01.  lavendul.,  gtt.  ij. 
01.  amygdal.,  3J.    Misce.        (From  Wilson.) 

This  should  not  be  used  if  the  scabies  is  extensive,  but  the  following, 

which  is  recommended  by  Bazin,  and  is  said  to  cure  the  disease  with  three 

applications : 

B.  Anthemis  pulv., 
Adipis, 
01.  oliv89,  &&  ^.     Misce. 
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In  cases  which  have  been  protracted,  and  in  which  ecthymatous  and 
other  secondary  eruptions  have  occurred,  the  scabies  can  ordinarily  be 
readily  cured,  while  the  other  eruptions  remain  and  disappear  more 
slowly.  A  knowledge  of  this  is  important,  since  the  sulphur,  or  other 
ointment  employed  for  the  cure  of  scabies,  should  be  discontinued  when 
the  itching  ceases  and  vesicles  no  longer  appear,  and  tonic,  or  other  treat- 
ment appropriate  to  cure  these  secondary  eruptions,  should  be  employed 
instead.  The  sulphur  ointment  continued,  after  the  scabies  is  cured,  does 
harm,  as  it  irritates  the  cuticle.  It  is  essential  in  the  treatment  of  scabies 
that  the  linen  be  frequently  changed. 
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Gastro-inte»tinal  haemorrhage,  666 
Gastritis,  follicular,  599 

diphtheritic,  600 
Gastric  softening,  600 

Gee,  Dr.  Samuel,  on  state  of  spleen  in  hered- 
itary syphilis.  142 
Gelatinous  softening.  600 
Glands,  treatment  of  enlarged,  110,  111 
Glottis,  spasm  of,  417 
Goat's  milk,  54 
Granulations,  umbilical,  68 
Green,  Dr.  Caleb,  on  rotheln,  185 
Grease  in  the  horse,  its  relation  to  vaecinia, 

204 
Gummy  tumors,  142 


Hsemorrhage,  gastro-intestinal,  656 

varieties,  657 

case,  668 

prognosis,  treatment,  660 
HsBmorrbage  from  umbilicus,  68 
UsBmorrhage,  intracranial,  342 

causes.  342 

anatomical  characters,  343 

cerebral,  345 

symptoms,  346 

diagnosis,  prognosis,  360 

treatment,  351 
Hammond,  Prof.  William  A.,  effects  of  ma- 
ternal emotions,  22 
Hassel,  Dr.,  on  preparation  of  Liebig's  food, 

56 
Hawley.  James  S.,  on  Liebig's  food,  57 
Head,  its  appearance  in  disease,  72 
Heat,  animal,  80 
Heitsmann,   Dr.,  investigations   relating   to 

the  diphtheritic  pseudo- membrane,  221 
Hewitt,  Graily,  588 

Hillier,  Dr.,  on  choreic  heart  murmurs,  426 
Hooping-cough,  246 

symptoms,  246 

periods,  first.  247 
second,  247 
third.  248 

complications.  248 

convulsions,  249 

bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  260 

emphysema.  251 

diagnosis,  251 

prognosis,  252 

treatment,  253 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  J.,  on  development  of  the 
teeth,  144 

case  of  laparotomy,  682 
Hughes.  Dr.,  on  chorea,  433 
Hydrocyanic  acid  for  hooping-cough,  255 
Hydrocephalus,  congenital,  352 

anatomical  characters,  352 

symptoms,  356 

diagnosis,  prognosis,  treatment,  368 
Hydrocephalus,  acquired,  359 
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Hydrooephnlas,  acquired,  caosei,  359 

anatomical  characters,  symptoms,  360 

prognosis,  trentment,  361 
Hydrocepbalas.  sparioas,  380 

anatomical  characters,  381 

symptoms,  382 

oases.  381-384 

diagnosis,  prognosis,  treatment,  385 
Hypertrophy  of  brain,  328 


Ictems  of  Ibe  newborn,  72 
Impetigo,  syphilitic.  141 
Imperfect  brain,  325 
Indigestion,  58tf 

caases,  589 

symptoms,  591 

prognosis,  592 

treatment.  592 

acute  indif^estion,  592 

chronic.  593 

use  of  pepjtin,  594 
Indigestion  from  colostrum,  34 
Infiincy,  17 

Infantile  diseases,  their  diagnosis,  72 
Infantile  mortality,  its  causes,  23 
Infectious  diseases,  a  cause  of  the  great  mor- 
tality of  children,  24 
Inflammation,  intestinal,  611 

causes.  612 

atmospheric,  613 
dietetic.  614 

dentition,  615 

age,  616 

symptoms,  617 

anatomical  characters,  620 

diagnosis,  625 

prognoM^  treatment,  626 

dietetic.  627 

medicinal,  629 
Inflation  in  treatment  of  intussusception,  679 
Intermittent  fever  in  pregnancy,  20 
Intermiitent  fever,  261 

incubation,  262 

symptoms,  263 

treatment,  265 
Internal  convulsions,  417 
Intestinal  worms,  645 

ascaris  lumbriooides.  645 
vermiculnris,  645 

tricoceph'ilus  difpar,  645 

tsBnia,  646-647 
Intestines,  inflammation  of,  611 
Intestines,  the  seat  of  tubercle,  123 
Intussusception,  661 

without  symptoms,  662 

with  symptoms,  662 

causes.  663 

age,  seat,  pathological  anatomy,  664 

in  small  intestines,  665 

cases,  665-667 

in  large  intestines,  668 

symptoms,  671 

diagnosis,  duration,  673 

prognosis,  674 

modes  of  death,  676 

treatment.  677 

laparotomy,  682 
Invagination,  661 


Jackson,  Dr.  James,  on  second  dentition.  577 
Jacobi,  Dr.  A.,  weight  of  parotid  gland,  55 

statistics  of  tracheotomy,  486 
Jacobi,  Dr.  Mary  P.,  on  infantile  paralydf, 

446 
Jaundice,  a  cause  of  hasmorrbage,  70 

in  the  newborn,  72 
Jenkins,  Dr.  J.  Foster,  on  umbilical  hsemor- 

rhage,  69 
Jenner,  Edward,  introduction  of  vaccination, 

203 
Jenner,    Sir    William,    heart    marmars    in 

chorea,  426 
Jesty,  Benjamin,  the  first  vaccinator,  203 


Kermes  mineral  a  cause  of  gastritis,  596 
Kilda,  St.,  tetanus  in,  400 
Krackowizer,  Dr.   Ernst,  statistics  of  traebe- 
otomy,  493 


Lactation,  mode  of  determining  the  capability 
for,  28 

hindrances  to,  28 

depression  of  nipple,  fi.«sured  nipple,  29 

tuberculosis,  30 

syphilis,  inflammations,  31 

erysipelas,  32 

facts  and  rules  in  reference  to,  33 

colostrum,  33 
Lanugo,  17 

Laparotomy  for  intussusception,  682 
Laryngitis,  simple,  472 

symptoms,  473 

anatomical  characters,  treatment,  474 
Laryngitis,  spasmodic,  475 

anatomical  characters,  pathology,  476 

diagnosis,  477 

prognosis,  treatment,  478 
Laryngitis,  pseudo-membranous,  481 

causes,  anatomical  characters,  481 

symptoms,  483 

pathological  characters  485 

diagnosis,  progao.is,  486 

treatment,  487 

tracheotomy  in.  493 
Laryngitis,  tubercular,  117 
Laryngitis,  stridulous,  417 
Leaming.  Dr.  J.  R.,  case  of  erysipelas,  315 
Lebert,  M.,  on  straoiure  of  gummy  tumors, 

142 
Liebig^s  food,  56 

Limbs,  their  appearance  in  disease,  72 
Liver  in  syphilis,  142 

its  state  in  entero-colitts.  622 
Livingston,  Dr.,  case  of  peri -pharyngeal  ab- 
scess, 587 
Lungs  in  tuberculosis,  117 


Malformations,  a  cause  of  death.  23 
Maternal  emotions,  effects  upon  the  foetus,  21 

effects  upon  the  secretion  of  milk.  37 
Mayer.  Dr.,  observations  on  the   acidity  of 

cows'  milk,  36 
Measles,  147 

symptoms,  147 

complications,  150 
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Meaales,   oompHoations,   by    bronchitis  and 
bronobo-pneumonia,  160 
bytntero-oolitis,  151 
by  oroap  and  diphtheria,  152 
by  gangrene,  152 

anatomical  characters,  153 

nature,  diagnosis,  153 

prognosis,  treatment,  154 
Meconium,  18 
Meigs,  Dr.  J.  F.,  483 

effects  of  chenopodium,  854 
Meningeal  hemorrhage,  345 
Meningitis,  simple  and  tabercnlar.  362 

age,  anatomical  characters,  364 

caases,  368 

diagnosis,  374 

prognosis,  375 

treatment,  377 
Meningitis,  spurioas,  380 
Miorocepbalas,  326 
Milk,  haman,  its  composition,  35 

its  modification  from  diet,  35 
Milk,  its  changes  in  composition  by  diet,  36 

its  modification  from  retention   in  the 
breast,  37 

its  modification  by  age  and  nerTOoa  im- 
pressions, 37 

its  modification   by  the  catamenia  and 
pregnancy,  28 

quantity  required  by  the  infant,  40 

differences  as  regards  quantity  and  quali- 
ty of,  40 

scantiness  of,  41 

modes  of  increasing,  43 

examination  of,  48 

▼ibriones  in,  49 

composition  of,  53 
Mincbin's  mode  of  examining  milk,  48 
Minot,Dr.  Francis,  on  umbilical  bsBmorrbage, 

69 
Morbilli.  147 
Mollities  ossium,  85 
Mortality  of  early  life.  22 
Mother,  care  of.  in  pregnancy,  14 
MoTements  in  disease,  74 
Muguet,  559 
Mumpa,  258 


Narel,  its  inflammation,  66 

Necrosis,  infantile.  563 

Nephritis  in  scarlet  fever,  166 

NerTous  cough,  550 

Nervous  system  in  disease,  83 

Nipples,  depressed  or  excoriated,  a  hindrance 

to  lactation,  29 
Noma.  563 
Noyes,  Prof.  H.  D.,  on  the  use  of  the  ophthal- 

moaoope,  321 


(Esophagitis.  anatomical  characters,  588 

treatment,  589 
Oidium  albicans,  559 
Ogle,  Dr.,  on  chorea,  433 
Ophthalmia  neonntorum,  62 

its  treatment,  65 
Ophthalmoscope  in  dbeasea  of  brain,  321 
Osteo-malacia,  85 
Otitis,  acrofulous,  103 


Otorrhcea,  168 


Pain,  a  symptom  of  disease,  83 
Papular  diseases,  707 

strophulus,  707 

varieties,  treatment,  708 
Paracentesis  thoracis,  545 
Paralysis,  facial,  causes,  symptoms,  451 

prognosis,  treatment,  452 
Paralysis,  infantile,  440 

cure,  442 

symptoms,  443 

prognosis,  progress,  etiology,  445 

anatomical  characters,  diagnosis,  449 

prognosis,  treatment,  449 
Paralysis  with  pseudo-hypertrophy,  452 

anatomical  characters,  454 

causes,  455 

prognosis,  treatment,  456 
Paralysis  from  tubercles  in  encepbalon,  127 
Parker,  Dr.  E.  H.,  on  treatment  of  cholera 

infantum.  645 
Parker,  Prof.  Willard,  on  peri-pharyngeal  ab- 
scess, 586 
Parotiditis,  258 

nature,  259 

diagnosis.  259 

treatment,  260 
Peacock,  Dr.,  on  the  growth  of  the  brain,  323 
Peaslee,Prof.  E.  R.,  on  treatment  of  croup,491 
Pemphigus,  syphilitic,  141 
Pepsin  in  indigestion,  594 
Peri-pharyngeal  abscess,  581 
Peritoneal  tuberculosis,  122 
Pertussis,  246 
Pharyngitis,  anatomical  characters,  578 

causes,  symptoms,  prognosis,  679 

diagnosis,  treatment,  580 
Phlebitis,  umbilical,  66 
Phlebitis,  3.H3 
Phthisis,  112 
Pleuritis,  528 

causes.  530 

cases,  532,  633,  540 

anatomical  characters,  633 

symptoms,  635 

physical  signs,  auscultation,  637 

percussion,  538 

inspection,  mensuration,  639 

diagnosis,  541 

prognosis,  542 

treatment.  543 

thoracentesis,  545 
Pneumonitis,  513 

causes,  614 

anatomical  characters,  616 

croupous,  catarrhal,  516,  617 

cheesy,  519 

symptoms,  520 

physical  signs,  diagnosis,  623 

prognosis,  treatment,  526 
Pneumonitis,  tubercular,  119 
Post-mortem  digestion,  600 
Poore,  Dr.,  on  pseudo-hypertrophlc  paralysis, 

453 
Post,  Prof.  A.,  case  of  peripharyngeal  abscess, 

586 
Pregnancy,  Its  effects  on  the  milk,  88 
Pulmonary  cavities,  120 
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PalM  in  health,  78 

after  ezoitement,  79 

in  disease,  70 
Pas,  retained,  a  caase  of  tnberoles,  115 


Raohitis,  85 

age,  85 

causes,  86 

anatomical  characters,  87 

stages,  Iflt,  87 
2d,  88 
3d,  yi 

craniotabes,  89 

deformities,  89,  90,  91 

rachitic  fracture,  92 

symptoms,  93 

complications,  95 

diagnosis,  prognosis,  treatment,  96 

reconstruction,  91 
Raddiffe,  Mr.,  on  treatment  of  chorea,  439 
Remittent  fever.  266 

symptoms,  diagnosis,  267 

treatment,  268 
Respiration  in  health,  76 

in  disease,  76 
Respiratory  system  in  disease,  75 
Reynolds,  Dr.  J.  B.,  case  of  diphtheria,  237 
Rheumatism,  acute,  306 

causes,  symptoms,  307 

duration,  prognosis,  309 

treatment,  310 
Ricinus  communis,  a  g^Iactogogue,  44 
Rickets,  85 
Ridge's  food,  57 

Robin,  Prof.  Charles,  on  gummy  tumors,  142 
Rokitansky  on  hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  329 
Roseola,  704 

causes,  prognosis,  diagnosis,  705 

symptoms,  704 

treatment,  706 
Rijtheln,  184 

age,  186 

premonitory  stage,  186 

symptoms,  186 

tegumentary  system,  186 
a.  skin,  186 
h,  mucous  membrane,  187 

pulse,  temperature,  188 

respiratory  system,  189 

digestive  system,  189 

complications,  prognosis,  189 

nature,  189 
Routh,  effects  of  variable  temperature  on  mor- 

Ulity  of  infants,  26 
Rubeola,  147 


Sayre,  Prof.  L.  A.,  on  a  caoie  of  paralysis, 

457 
Salivary  glands,  weight  of,  55 
Scabies,  713 

acarus  scabiei,  713 

diagnosis,  treatment,  714 

by  sulphur,  714 

Helmerich's  ointment,  715 

vitality  of  the  acarus,  715 
Scarlet  fever,  156 

symptoms,  166 

regular  form,  157 
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Scarlet  fever,  irregular  form,  159 

malignant  fever,  161 

complications,  161 

convulsions,  161 

diphtheria,  162 

gangrene,  162 

entero-colitis,  163 

rheumatism,  163 

pericarditis  and  pleurids,  164 

sequelsB,  165 

nephritis,  166 

otorrhoea.  168 

anatomical  characters,  168 

nature.  169 

its  contagiousness,  169,  170 

incubation,  170 

diagnosis,  171 

prognosis,  172 

treatment,  173 
by  water.  174 
inunction,  175 
of  the  nephritis,  179 
of  the  otorrfaosa,  181 
rophylazis,  182 
eliadonna  as  a  prophylactic,  182 

prophylactic     regulations   of    the    New 
Tork  Health  Board,  183 
Scrofula.  97 

causes,  97 

vaccination  a  supposed  cause,  99 

anatomical  characters,  100 

glandular  hyperplasia,  101 

symptoms,  102 

two  types,  102 

its  relation  to  tuberculosis,  106 

prognosis,  treatment,  108 
Seguin,  on  effects  of  maternal  emotions,  22 
Seguin,  Dr.  E.  C,  on  infantile  paralysis,  446 
Sewell,  Dr.  John  U.,  eases  of  eerebro-spinal 

fever,  278 
Skene,  Professor,  case  of  tssnia,  648 
Skin  diseases.  701 
Small-pox,  192 

Smith,  Prof.   Stephen,  on  umbilical  hemor- 
rhage, 69 
Softening  of  the  stomach.  600 
Spasm  of  the  glottis.  41 7 
Spine,  its  diseases,  456 
Spina  bifida.  460 

diagnosis,  prognosis,  treatment,  462 
Spinal  cord  and  membranes,  456 
Spinal  cord,  its  congestion,  458 

anatomical  characters,  458 

symptojis,  treatment,  459 
Sprue,  559 

Still^,  Dr.  Moreton,  on  cyanosis,  686 
Stomach  affected  with  tubercles,  123 

congestion  of,  595 

inflammation  of,  595 

softening  of,  600 

case,  602 
Stomatitis,  simple,  552 

caases,  552 

symptoms,  appearances,  treatment,  553 
Stomatitis,  ulcerous,  554 

causes,  554 

symptoms,  prognosis,  traatment,  555 
Stomatitis,  follicular,  556 

anatomical  characters,  556 

causes,  symptoms,  557 
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Stomatitis,  diagnosis,  progoosis,  treatmeot, 

558 
Stools,  their  character  in  disease,  82 
Struma,  97 

Sweesey,  Dr.,  oaseofperi-pharyngeal  abscess, 
584 

treatment  of  vomiting,  633 
Syphilis  in  pregnancy,  20 
Syphilis,  136 

etiology,  136 

modes  of  contagion,  137 

clinical  history,  137 

syphilis  in  the  fcetas,  138 

time  of  commencement  of  sympiiomi,  139 

color  of  sltin,  139 

coryxa,  139 

mncous  patches,  140 

roseola,  140 

pemphigus,  acne,  impetigo,  ecthyma,  141 

visceral  lesions,  141 

dactylitis  syphilitica,  143 

osseous  lesions,  143 

state  of  the  teeth,  144 

prognosis,  144 

treatment,  145 


Taylor,  Dr.  R.  W.,  on  dactylitis  syphilitica, 

143 
Teething  in  rachitis,  92 
Tei^peratnre,  in  health,  80 
Temperature,  effects  of  changes  on  mortality 

of  infants,  26 
Tetanus  infantum,  397 

oases.  398,  399 

age,  400 

frequency,  400 

causes,  402 

symptoms,  411 

modes  of  death,  prognosis,  413 

duration,  diagnosis,  treatment,  414 
Thrombosis  in  crnnial  sinuses,  333 

anatomical  characters,  333 

causes,  335 

symptoms,  336 

diagnosis,  prognosis,  treatment,  337 
Thrush,  559 

anatomical  characters,  559 

symptoms,  causes,  diagnosis,  561 

prognosis,  treatment,  562 
Thymic  asthma,  417 
Trismus,  397 

Trousseau,  symptoms  of  rachitis,  94 
Trunk,  its  appearance  in  disease,  72 
Tuberculosis  in  mother  a  hindrance  to  lacta- 
tion, 30 
Tuberculosis,  112 

etiology,  113 

general  anatomical  characters,  115 

yellow  tubercle,  116 

anatomical   characters  in   infancy   and 
childhood,  116 

in  luDgs,  118 

tubercular  pneumonia,  118 

cavities  in  lungs,  120 

bronchial  phthisis,  121 

abdominal  viscera,  122 

stomach  and  intestines,  123 

symptoms,  124 

physical  signs,  129,  130 


Tuberculosis,  lungs,  129 

pleura,  131 

stomach  and  intestines,  132 

diagnosis,  132,  133 

prognosis.  134 

treatment,  135 

prophylactic,  135 
curative,  136 
Typhoid  fever.  268 

causes,  268 

anatomical  characters,  269 

symptoms,  270 

complications.  272 

diognosis,  273 

duration.  273 

prognosis,  treatment,  274 


Umbilical  fungus,  68 

haemorrhage,  68 
Umbilical  vessels,  inflammation  of,  66 
Umbilicus,  its  diseases,  66 

its  inflammations,  66 
Urates,  18 
Uric  acid,  18 
Urticaria,  706 

causes,  706 

prognosis,  diagnosis,  treatment,  707 


Vaccinia.  202 

its  history,  203 

appearances,  symptoms,  205 

anomalies,  complications,  sequels,  206 

erysipelas,  207 

syphilis,  207 

subsequent  vaccinations,  208 

spurious  vaccination,  209 

its  protective  power,  210 

re  vaccination,  210 

selection  of  virus,  211 
Van  Swieten's  remedy,  145 
Varicella.  212 

symptoms,  212 

diagnosis,  213 

prognosis,  treatment,  214 
Variola,  varioloid,  192 

incubative  period,  192 

stage  of  invasion,  192 

stage  of  eruption,  193 

stege  of  desiccation,  195 

mode  of  death,  196 

anatomical  characters,  197 

complications,  198 

prognosis,  198 

diagnosis,  treatment,  199 

prevention  of  pitting,  200 
Varioloid,  196 
Vertebral  caries,  464 

symptoms,  466 

diagno!(is,  prognosis,  467 

treatment,  468 
Vibriones  in  milk,  49 

Villemin,  M.,  on  production  of  tubercles,  114 
Virus,  its  selection  for  vaccination,  211 
Voice  in  disease,  74 
Vomiting  as  a  symptom,  81 


Ware,  Dr.,  statistics  of  croup,  483 
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Wfcrren,  Dr.,  678 

Weaning,  60 

Wet-Durse,  selection  of,  47 

White  foftening,  600 

White,  Professor  J.  P.,  case  of  cyanosis,  700 

Wilks,  Dr.,  case  of  syphilis,  142 

Worms,  intestinal,  645 


Worms,  kinds,  646 
causes,  648 
symptoms,  650 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  treatment,  652 

Yellow  tabercle,  116 
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Tub    Monthly    Abstract    of   Medical    Scibnob  (592  pages  per 
annam), 

8BPABATE  SUBSCBIFTIOyS  TO 

The  Amebicav  Journal  of  the  Mbdicai^JBcibncrs,  when  not  paid  for  in  advance, 

Five  Dollars. 
The  Medical  News  and  Library,  free  of  postage,  in  advance,  One  Dollar. 
The  Monthly  Abstract  of  Medical  Science,  free  of  postage,  in  advance.  Two 

Dollars  and  a  Half. 

It  is  snanifest  that  only  a  very  wide  circolation  catr  enable  so  vast  an  amonnt  of 
valaable  practical  matter  to  be  supplied  at  a  price  so  unprecedentedly  low.  The  pob- 
lisher,  therefore,  has  much  gratification  in  stating  that  the  very  great  favor  with  which 
these  periodicals  are  regarded  by  the  profession  promises  to  render  the  enterprise  a 
permanent  one,  and  it  is  with  especial  pleasure  that  he  acknowledges  the  valuable 
assistance  spontaneonsly  rendered  by  so  many  of  the  old  sabscribers  to  the  **  Jour- 
nal," who  have  kindly  made  known  among  their  friends  the  advantages  thus  offered, 
and  have  induced  them  to  subscribe.  Relying  upon  a  continuance  of  these  friendly 
exertions,  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  unexampled  rates  at  which  these  works 


(For  "  The  Obstetrical  Journal,"  Me  p.  22.) 
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are  dow  offered,  and  to'  succeed  in  his  endeavor  to  place  upon  the  table  of  every 
reading  practitioner  in  the  United  States  the  eqaivalent  of  three  large  octavo  volomes, 
at  the  comparatively  trifling  cost  of  Six  Dollars  j>e?'  annum. 

These  periodicals  are  universally  known  for  their  high  professional  standing  is  their 
several  spheres. 

I. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 

Edited  by  ISAAC  HAYS,  M,D., 

is  published  Quarterly,  on  the  first  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October.  Each  num- 
ber contains  nearly  three  hundred  large  octavo  pages,  appropriately  tlhiBtrated  wher- 
ever necessary.  It  has  now  been  issued  regularly  for  over  fifty  years,  duriog  aearly 
the  whole  of  which  time  it  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  present  editor.  Through- 
out this  long  period,  it  has  maintained  its  position  in  the  highest  rank  of  medical 
periodicals  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  received  the  cordial  support  of  the  en- 
tire profession  in  this  country.  Among  its  Collaborators  will  be  found  a  large  number 
of  the  most  distinguished  names  of  the  profession  in  every  section  of  l^e  United 
States,  rendering  the  department  devoted  to 

ORiaiNAL.    COMMUNICATIONS 

full  of  varied  and  important  matter,  of  great  interest  to  all  practitioners.  Thus^duriog 
1875,  articles  have  appeared  in  its  pages  from  nearly  one  hundred  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  standing  in  the  prpfession  throughout  the  United  States.* 

Following  this  is  the  ''Review  Drpartmrnt,"  containing  extended  and  impartial 
reviews  of  all  important  new  works,  together  with  numerous  elaborate  "  Akalttical 
AND  Bibliographical  Notices"  of  nearly  all  the  medical  publications  of  the  day. 

This  is  followed  by  the  ''Quabtirlt  Summart  ot  Im^Hoykmrhts  aud  Discoveries 
IN  THE  Medical  Sciences,"  classiBed  and  arranged  under  different  heads,  presenting 
a  very  complete  digest  of  all  that  is  new  and  interesting  to  the  physician,  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home. 

Thus,  during  the  year  1875,  the  ''Journal"  furnished  to  its  subsoribers  98  Orig- 
inal Communications,  95  Reviews  and  Bibliographical  Notices,  and  283  articles  in 
the  Quarterly  Summaries,  making  a  total  of  about  Five  Hundrkd  articles  emanating 
from  the  best  professional  minds  in  America  and  Europe. 

Th&t  the  efforts  thus  made  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  the  ''Journal**  are 
successful,  is  shown  by  the  position  accorded  to  it  in  both  America  and  Europe  as  a 
national  exponent  of  medical  progress : — 

AmeiiM  conttmaM  to  Uke  a  ffreat  plaee  In  this  )  row^d  matt«r  U  oontalDB,  and  bas  eatabliiWd  for 
elaM  of  Joarualt  (qaarurlies).  at  the  bead  of  which  it»elf  a  reputation  in  ererj  eonatrj  vbere  aediciae 
the  greiit  work  of  Dr.  Hajs,  the  American  Journal  \  Is  cultiTated  as  a  eolence.— A^.  and  Bjt.  Mtd-Cki- 
o/thf  MedibOi  SeieneeSf  vtill  holds  its  gronnd,  as  our 
qaotationa  hare  often  proved. — Jhtblin  M»d.  Prut 
und  Cnreuttir,  Jan.  31, 1872. 

Of  Eof  llah  periodical*!  the  Laneett  and  of  American 
the  Am.  Journal  of  the  Medical  ScitneeSf  are  to  be 
regarded  as  necesaltias  lo  tba  reading  practitioner. — 
S  Jr.  Medical  Sa»eUe,  Jan.  7,  1871. 

The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  SHtnees 
yields  to  none  in  the  amoant  of  original  and  bor* 

And  that  it  was  specifically  included  in  the  award  of  a  medal  of  merit  to  the  Pab- 
hsher  in  the  Vienna  Exhibition  in  1873. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  "American  Journal  ot  the  Medical  Scibkcks"  has 
never  been  raised  during  its  long  career.  It  is  still  Five  Dollars  per  annum ;  and 
when  paid  for  in  advance,  the  subscriber  receives  in  addition  the  "Medical  News  and 
Library/'  making  in  all  abont  1500  large  octavo  pages  per  anoom,  free  of  pottage. 

IL 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY 

U  A  moiitkly  periodical  of  Thirty<*two  large  octavo  pages,  making  384  pages  per 
iinnnm.  Its  "S^ews  Dbpartxiiit"  presents  the  cnrreat  information  of  the  day,  with 
OUnical  Lectures  and  Hospital  Gleanings ;  while  the  "  Ltbrart  DBPART«Birr*'  is  de- 
voted Xo  publishing  standard  works  on  the  various  branches  of  medical  science,  pag^ 

*  Coflsmnnleatlone  are  InTlted  ftom  gentlemen  In  all  parts  of  the  aoaalrj.    Blaboratt  artlclee  latertcd 
by  the  Editor  are  paid  (othj  ihe  PnbUnher. 


rurg.  Sewiew^  April,  1871. 

This,  if  not  the  beet.  1«  one  of  tbe  b^sieoadoeted 
medieal  qaarterltea  In  tbe  BnglUb  lattgaage,aad  tbe 
present  number  is  not  by  any  means  inftrler  im  Us 
predece«sors. — Loruion  Laneett  Aog  23,  1S7S. 

Almost  tbe  only  one  that  ^rcnlatee  eTeryvbcrsy 
all  oTer  the  Union  and  In  Europa.' 
Titnu,  Sapt.  A,  18«8. 
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separately,  so  that  they  can  be  removed  and  bound  on  completion.  In  this  manner 
subscnbers  have  received,  without  expense,  such  works  as  "  Watson's  Practick," 
**ToDD  AND  Bowman's  Physiolooy."  "West  on  Ubildsbn,"  '*  Maloaionb's  Sur- 
OKRY,"  *' Stokes's  Lkotcrks  ox  Fkvkr,"  &c.  &c.  With  July,  1876,  will  be  commenced 
the  publication  of  Gossrijn's  '^Clinical  Lrctorbson  Surgery,"  translated  from  the 
French  by  Lewis  A.  Htimson,  M.D  ,  Surgeon  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York 
(see  p.  26),  rendering  this  a  particularly  desirable  time  for  the  commencement  of  new 
subscriptions. 

As  stated  above,  the  subscription  price  of  the  **  Medical  News  and  Library"  is 
One  Dollar  per  annum  in  advance;  and  it  is  furnished  without  charge  to  all  advance 
paying  subscribers  to  the  ''American  Journal  op  tub  Medical  Sciences." 

III. 

THE  MONTHLY  ABSTRACT  OF  MEDICAL  SCIEHCE. 

The  "Monthly  Abstract"  is  issued  on  the  first  of  every  month,  each  number  con- 
taining forty-eight  large  octavo  pages,  thus  furnishing  in  the  course  of  the  year  about 
six  hundred  pages.  The  aim  of  the  Abstract  will  be  to  present  a  careful  condensa- 
tion of  all  that  is  new  and  important  in  the  medical  journalism  of  the  world,  and  all 
the  prominent  professional  periodicals  of  both  hemispheres  will  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Editors.  To  show  the  manner  in  which  this  plan  has  been  carried  out,  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  that  during  the  year  1876  it  contained — 

42  4^rH^mM  OH  Anatomy  and  J*hjf»i«lo0V- 

se  *•  **   Mat€ria  Mrdiea  and  ThtrraprnMct. 

994  M  M  MrdU4nm, 

tH3  «  «  Sttfgery. 

lift  **  ••  Midwifery  and  Oynueeitloity, 

18  **  "  Medical  ffHrisprndence  and  Toaeicoioffy, 

8  •*  "  Hygiene— 

making  in  all  Six  Hundred  and  Twrntt-Ntnb  articles  in  a  single  year. 

The  subscription  to  the  *'  Monthly  Abstract,"  free  of  postage,  is  Two  Dollars 
and  a  Half  a  year,  in  advance. 

As  stated  above,  however,  it  will  be  supplied  in  coi^nnction  with  the  '*  American 
JouftNAL  OP  THE  Mkdical  Sciknces"  and  the  ''Medical  News  and  Library,"  making 
in  all  about  'J'wrntyone  Hundred  pages  per  annum,  the  whole  free  of  postage,  for 
Six  Dollars  a  year,  in  advance. 

The  Orst  volume  of  the  "  Monthly  Abstract,'*  from  July  to  December,  1874,  can 
be  had  by  those  who  desire  to  have  complete  sets,  if  early  application  be  made,  for 
$1  50,  forming  a  handsome  octavo  volume  of  300  pages,  cloth. 

In  this  effort  to  bring  so  large  an  amount  of  practical  information  within  the  reach 
of  every  member  of  the  proression,  the  publisher  confidently  anticipates  the  friendly 
aid  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  dissemination  of  sound  medical  literature.  He 
trusts,  especially,  that  the  subscribers  to  the  ''American  Medical  Journal"  will  call 
the  attention  of  their  acquaintances  to  the  advantages  thus  offered,  and  that  he  will 
be  sustained  in  the  endeavor  to  permanently  establish  medical  periodical  literature 
on  a  footing  of  cheapness  never  heretofore  attempted. 

PEEMIUM  POB  OBTAINING  NEW  SUBSOEIBEES  TO  THE  "JOUKNAL" 

Any  gentleman  who  will  remit  the  amount  for  two  subscriptions  for  1876,  one  of 
which  must  be  for  a  new  Hubscribery  will  receive  as  a  premium,  free  by  mail,  a  copy  of 
**Fumt's  Essays  on  (Jonservativr  Medicine"  (for  advertisement  of  which  see  p.  15), 
or  of  "rfTUROEs's  Clinical  Medicine"  (see  p.  14),  or  of  the  new  edition  of  "Hwaynb's 
Obstetric  Aphorisms"  (see  p.  24),  or  of  "Tanner's  Cunical  Manual"  (see  p.  5),. 
or  of  *' Chambers's  Restorative  Medicine"  (see  p.  16),  or  of  **  West  on  NRRVOoa 
Disorders  of  Children"  (see  page  21). 

%*  Gentlemen  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  offered  willido 
well  to  forward  their  subscriptions  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  insure  the  receipt  of 
complete  sets  tor  the  year  1876,  as  the  constant  increase  in  the  subscription  list 
almost  always  exhausts  the  quantity  printed  shortly  after  publication. 

(^  The  safest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  bank  check  or  postal  money  order,  drawn 
to  the  order  of  the  uudersigned.  Where  these  are  not  accessible,  remittances  for  the 
''Journal"  may  be  made  at  the  risk  of  the  publisher,  by  forwarding  in  registbrbd 
letters.    Address, 

HENRY  C.  LEA, 

Nos.  706  and  708  Sansom  St.,  Philaiuu<phia,  Pa. 
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MEDICAL  LEXICON;  A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science:  Con- 
taining a  ooncise  eicplanation  of  the  yarious  Subjects  and  Terms  of  Anatomj,  Phjciologj, 
•^  Pathology,  Hygiene,  Therapeutics,  Pharmacology,  Pharmacy,  Surgery,  ObstetHcs,  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  and  Dentistry.  Notices  of  Climate  and  of  Mineral  Waters  ,*  Fonuvke  for 
Officinal,  Empirical,  and  Dietetic  Preparations ;  with  the  Accentuation  and  Etymology  of 
the  Terms,  and  the  French  and  other  Synonymes ;  so  as  to  constitute  a  French  ae  well  as 
English  Medical  Lexicon.  A  New  Edition.  Thoroughly  Rerised,  and  very  greatly  Mod- 
ified and  Augmented.  By  Kicharo  J.  Duvolison,  M.D.  In  one  very  large  and  hand- 
some royal  octavo  Tolome  of  over  1100  pages.  Cloth,  $6  50 ;  leather,  raised  bands,  $7  50. 
{Just  Isttad.) 

The  olgect  of  the  author  from  the  outset  has  not  been  to  make  the  work  a  mere  lexicon  or 
dictionary  of  terms,  but  to  afford,  under  each,  a  condensed  view  of  its  various  medical  relmiioB% 
and  thus  to  render  the  work  an  epitome  of  the  existing  condition  of  medical  science.  Starting 
with  this  view,  the  immense  demand  which  has  existed  for  the  work  has  enabled  him,  in  repeatca 
revisions,  to  augment  its  completene6|i  and  usefulness,  until  at  length  it  has  attained  the  poeitics 
of  a  recognised  and  standard  authority  wherever  the  language  is  spoken. 

Special  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition  to  maintain  this  en- 
viable reputation.  During  the  tf  n  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  lost  revision,  the  additiot  s 
to  the  nomenclature  of  the  medical  sciences  have  been  greater  than  perhaps  in  any  similar  period 
of  the  past,  end  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  the  author  labored  assiduously  to  incorporate  every- 
thing requiring  the  attention  of  the  student  or  practitioner.  Since  then,  the  editor  has  been 
equslly  industrious,  so  that  the  additions  to  the  vocabulary  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  pre- 
vious revision.  Especial  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  accentuation,  which  will  be  fouad 
marked  on  every  word.  The  typographical  arrangement  has  been  much  improved,  rendering 
reference  much  more  easy,  and  every  care  has  been  taken  with  the  mechanical  execution.  The 
work  has  been  printed  on  new  type,  small  but  exceedingly  clear,  vnth  an  enlarged  page,  so  that 
the  additions  have  been  incorporated  with  an  increase  of  but  little  over  a  hundred  pages,  and 
the  volume  now  contains  the  matter  of  at  least  four  ordinary  octavos. 


A  book  well  known  to  our  readera^  and  of  which 
etery  American  ought  to  be  proud.  Whtrn  the  learned 
author  of  the  work  pMsed  away,  probably  all  of  uk 
feared  lest  the  book  should  oot  malntaiD  its  place 
Id  the  advancing  prience  wbo^e  terms  it  defines.  For- 
tunately, Pr.  Richard  J.  Dungliaon,  having  a^eisted  his 
father  in  the  revision  of  several  editions  of  the  work, 
and  having  been,  therefore,  trained  in  the  methods  and 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  book,  has  been  able  to 
edit  it,  not  in  the  patchwork  manner  m>  dear  to  the 
heart  of  book  editors,  w  repulsive  to  the  taste  of  intel- 
ligent book  readers,  but  to  edit  it  as  a  work  of  the  kind 
should  be  edited — to  carry  it  on  steadily,  without  Jar 
or  interruption,  along  the  grooves  of  thought  it  has 
travelled  during  Its  lifetime.  To  show  the  mi^^ltude 
of  the  task  which  Dr.  Dunglison  has  assumed  and  car- 
ried through,  it  Is  only  necessary  to  state  that  more 
than  six  thousand  new  sul^ects  have  been  added  in  the 
present  edition.  WUbont  occupying  more  space  vrith  the 
theme,  we  congratulate  the  editor  on  the  succeesful 
completion  of  his  labors,  and  hope  be  may  reap  the  well- 
earned  reward  of  profit  and  honor.— PAtto.  Med.  7\m«, 
Jan.  8, 1874. 

About  the  first  book  purchased  by  the  medical  stu- 
dent is  the  Medkal  Dictionary.  The  lexkxm  explana- 
tory of  te^niral  terms  is  simply  a  sint  qua  non.  In  a 
science  so  extensive,  and  with  such  collaterals  as  medi- 
cine, it  is  as  much  a  necessity  also  to  the  practising 
physician.  To  mdet  the  wanu  of  studeatt  and  most 
physicians,  the  dictionary  roust  be  condensed  whUe 
comprehensive,  and  prai^cal  while  perspleaoiona.  Jt 
was  because  Dunglison's  met  these  indications  that  it 
became  at  once  the  dictionary  of  general  use  wherever 
medicine  was  studied  in  the  English  language.  In  no 
former  revision  have  the  alterations  and  additions  been 
so  great.  More  than  six  thousand  new  subjects  and  terms 
have  been  added.  The  chief  terms  have  been  set  in  black 
letter,  while  the  derivatives  follow  in  small  caps;  an 
airangement  which  greatly  facilitates  reference.  We 
may  niely  confirm  Uie  hope  ventured  by  the  editor 
<'  that  the  ivorh.  which  possesses  for  him  a  filial  as  well 
as  an  individual  interest,  will  be  found  worthy  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  position  so  long  accorded  to  it  as  a 
standard  authority."— Citncinnaii  CUnic,  Jan.  10, 1874. 


We  are  glad  to  ite*  a  new  ediUoa  of  this  invaloaUt 
work,  and  to  tnd  that  it  has  been  so  tboroughly  reriard, 
and  so  greatly  improved.  The  dictionary.  In  Its  pn»- 
sent  form,  is  a  mt^dical  library  in  itself,  and  oac  oi 
which  every  physician  should  be  possessed. — A.  T.  MM. 
Journal,  Feb.  1874. 

With  a  liistory  of  forty  years  of  unexampled  sa«iw 
and  universal  indorsement  by  the  medical  profasrion  of 
the  western  continent,  it  would  be  presumption  in  any 
living  medical  American  to  essay  Its  review.  Xo  re< 
viewer,  however  able,  ran  add  to  its  &me ;  no  captfoas 
critic,  however  caustfe,  can  remove  a  single  stooe  fg\im 
its  firm  and  enduring  foundation.  It  Is  destined,  a^  a 
colossal  monument,  to  perpetuate  the  solid  and  ridiiy 
deserved  fkme  of  Robley  Dunglison  to  eoming  genera- 
tions. The  large  additions  made  to  the  vocabulanr,  «e 
think,  will  be  welcomed  bv  the  profession  as  supplying 
the  want  of  a  lexicon  fnJly  up  with  the  march  oi  sci- 
ence, which  has  been  increasing^  felt  for  some  yean 
past.  The  accentuation  of  terms  is  very  complete,  asd, 
as  fiir  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  St,  very  excel- 
lent. We  hope  it  may  be  the  means  of  seeuriof  greater 
uniformity  of  pronunciation  among  mt*Uical  m«a&. — Ai^ 
lanta  Mtd  ana  Surg.  Jowm.y  Feb.  1874. 

It  would  be  mere  waste  of  words  in  ut  to  express 
our  admiration  of  a  work  which  Is  ao  uatveraally 
and  devervedly  appreciated.  The  mo&t  admirable 
work  of  its  kind  in  the  Bagllah  language.— 9lasfvif 
Medical  JoumaXy  January,  I86d. 

A  work  to  which  there  Is  no  equal  in  tka  Baglbk 
language.— Sdinfr«rpA  MediealJcwmal. 

Few  workiB  of  the  elasa  exhibit  a  graadar  meaameal 
af  patient  research  and  of  aeientiflc  lore.  The  exteat 
of  the  tale  of  this  lexieoa  is  anfflcient  to  testify  to  Iti 
asefulnesa,  and  to  the  great  eervlee  conferred  by  Dr. 
Robley  Dunglison  on  the  profeeaioa,  and  indeed  ea 
others,  by  its  Issue.— Xondon  Lancet,  May  IS,  1865. 

It  has  the  rare  merit  that  it  eertalaly  has  ao  rival 
In  the  English  language  for  accuracy  and  exiaat  of 
refsreneea— Loiadois  MedicuL  (Tcisstte. 


TJOBLYN  (RICHARD  D.),  M.  D, 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND 

THE  COLLATERAL  BCIENCE8.  Revised,  with  numerom  additions,  by  Isaac  Hats, 
M.B.,  Editor  of  the  "American  Journal  of  the  MedieaJ  Sciences.'*  In  one  large  royal 
Umo.  volume  of  over  600  double-columned  pagea;  cloth,  $1  60;  leather,  $2  00. 

It  is  the  beat  book  of  deflaMloas  we  have,  aad  oaght  always  to  be  upon  the  stBdemt's 
Jfecl.  and  Surg.  JourJUiL 
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J^OD  WELL  (G.  F.),  FM.A.S.,  §-r. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE:  Compri8ing  Astronomy,  Chera- 

istry,  Djoamies,  Electricity,  Heat,  Hydrodynamics,  Hydrontatioa,  Light,  Magnetism, 
Meobanioff,  Meteorology,  PneamaticB,  Sound,  and  Statics.  Preceded  by  an  Essay  on  the 
History  of  .the  Physical  Sciences.  In  one  handsome  octavo  v^olume  of  694  pages,  and 
many  illustrations :  cloth,  $6. 


N' 


BILL  (JOHN),  M.D.,    and    J^MITH  {FRANCIS  0.\  M.D., 

*^     Pro/,  qfthe  InHUutM  qf  Medicine  in  the  Univ.  of  Pgnna, 

AN   ANALYTICAL   COMPENDIUM   OF   THE   VARIOUS 

BRANCHES  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  the  Use  and  Bzamination  of  Stodents.  A 
new  edition,  rerised  and  improved.  In  one  very  large  and  handsomely  printed  royal  12mo. 
volume,  of  about  one  thousand  pages,  with  874  wood  cuts,  cloth,  $4 ;  strongly  bound  in 
leather,  with  raised  bands,  $4  76. 


The  Compend  of  Drs.  NeUland  Smith  Is  Ineompara- 
My  the  most  valaable  work  of  itn  class  ever  pabUshed 
In  this  eoantry.  Attempts  have  been  made  In  varloaa 
anarters  to  squeese  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery, 
the  Praetiee  of  Medieine,  Obstetrics.  Materia  Hediea, 
and  Chemistry  into  a  single  manaal;  bat  the  opera- 
Hob  has  signally  failed  in  the  hands  of  all  np  to  the 
advent  of"  Nell!  and  Smith's**  volnme,  which  Is  qnlte 
a  miracle  of  snooess.  The  ontllnes  of  the  whole  are 
admirably  drawn  and  iUniitrated,  and  the  authors 
are  eminently  entitled  to  the  grateful  consideration 


)f  the  student  of  every  class.— J\r.  0.  Mad.  and  Sura. 
r<numal. 

There  are  but  few  students  or  praetltloners  of  me< 
iielae  unacquainted  with  the  former  editions  of  this 
tnaseumlug  though  highly  Instructive  work.  The 
rhole  science  of  medicine  appears  to  have  been  sifted, 
vs  the  gold-bearing  sands  of  Bl  Dorado,  and  the  pre' 
clous  fkets treasured  up  In  this  little  volnme.  A  com- 
plete  portable  library  so  condensed  that  the  student 
may  make  it  his  constant  pocket  companion.— IFssl- 
«m  Lancet. 


ffARTSHORNB  (HENRY),  M,  />.. 

^"^  Pro/e$8Qr  of  Hygiene  in  the  Univereity  of  Pennsyhania. 

A   CONSPECTUS   OP   THE    MEDICAL   SCIENCES;  containing 

Handbooks  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Practical  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  Obstetrics.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  improved.  In  one  large 
royal  12mo.  volume  of  more  than  1000  closely  printed  pages,  with  477  illustrations  on 
wood.     Cloth,  $4  26 ;  leather,  $5  00.     (Lately  Jsiued,) 

The  work  before  ns  has  already  snccessfally  assert- 1  and  the  clear  and  Instrnctive  Ulustratioos  la  some 
ed  Its  claim  to  the  confidence  and  favor  of  the  profes-    part*  of  the  work — AmeHcan  Journ.  of  Pharmacy ^ 


sion ;  it  bnt  remains  for  us  to  say  thai  In  the  present 
edition  the  whole  work  has  been  folly  overhaaled 
and  bronght  ap  to  the  present  status  of  the  Mlence.— 
Atlanta  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Sept.  1874. 

The  work  is  Intended  as  an  aid  to  the  medical  stu- 
dent^ and  as  snch  appears  to  admirably  fnlfll  its  ob- 
ject by  its  excellent  arrangemeat,  the  full  compilation 
of  facts,  the  perspicuity  aud  terseness  of  language, 


Philadelphia,  July,  1874. 

The  volume  will  be  found  useful,  not  only  to  stu- 
dente,  bnt  to  many  others  who  may  desire  to  refresh 
their  memories  with  the  smallest  poisible  expendi- 
ture o(  time.— J^.  T.  Med.  Journal,  Sept.  1874. 

The  student  will  find  this  the  most  convenient  and 
useful  book  of  the  kind  on  which  he  can  lay  his 
hand.~Pac<^  JTed.  and  Surg.  /own..  Aug.  1874. 


r  UDLO  W  (/.  L.),  M,  D. 
A  MANUAL  OF  EXAMINATIONS  upon  Anatomy,  Physiology, 

Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medioa,  Chemistry,  Pharmaoy,  and 
Therapeutics.  To  which  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised 
and  greatly  extended  and  enlarged.  With  370  illustrations.  In  one  handsome  roysl 
l2mo.  volume  of  816  large  pages,  cloth,  $3  25;  leather,  $3  76. 
The  arrangement  of  this  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  it  especially  suit- 
ftble  for  the  ofl&ce  examination  of  itndents,  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 


mANNER  (THOMAS  HA  WKES),  M.  />.,  ^c, 

^  A  MANUAL  OP  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAG- 

NOBIS.  Third  American  from  the  Second  London  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by 
TiLBUBT  Fox,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Skin  Department  in  University  College  Hospital, 
lo.   In  one  neat  volnme  small  1 2mo. ,  of  about  375  pages,  cloth,  $1  50. 

*«*  By  reference  to  the  *'  Prospectus  of  Journal**  on  page  8,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  work  is 
offered  as  a  premium  for  procuring  new  subscribers  to  the  "Ambbicah  Jovbral  of  tsb  Midioaii 

ScXBlfCBB." 

Takea  as  a  whole,  It  Is  the  most  compact  vade  me- 
cum  for  the  use  of  the  advanced  student  and  Junior 
praetitioner  with  which  we  are  acquainted.— >do«ton 
ir«i.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Sept.  22, 1870. 

It  contains  so  much  that  is  valuable,  presented  in 
so  attractive  a  form,  that  It  can  hardly  be  spared 
even  in  the  presence  of  more  full  and  complete  works. 
Its  convenient  slie  makes  It  a  valuable  companion 
to  the  coniitry  practitioner,  and  if  constantly  car- 
ried by  him,  would  often  render  him  good  service, 
and  relieve  many  a  doabt  and  perplexity. — Leaven- 
teorth  Med.  Herald,  July,  1870. 


The  objections  commonly,  and  Justly,  urged  against 
the  general  run  of  "oompenda,"  ** conspectuses,"*  and 
other  aids  to  indolence,  are  not  applicable  to  this  little 
volume,  which  contains  in  concise  phrase  1  nst  those 
practical  details  that  are  of  most  use  in  dally  diag- 
nosis, but  which  the  young  practitioner  inds  it  dltt- 
cult  to  carry  always  in  his  memory  without  some 
quickly  accessible  means  of  reference.  Altogether, 
ine  book  is  one  which  we  can  heartily  commend  to 
those  who  have  not  opportunity  for  extensive  read* 
ing,  or  who.  having  read  much,  still  wish  an  occa- 
sional praciir*  1  r«, binder. — N.  T,  Med.  Oatettt,  Nov. 
10, 1P70. 


6  Hjbnbt  C.  Lia'b  Pubuoations — (Anatomy). 
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RA  Y  (HENRY) ,  F, JR. 5., 

Lwtwrtr  (m  Anatomy  at  Bt.  Qtorg^t  HotpikU,  London. 

ANATOMY,   DESCRIPTIVE    AND    SURGICAL.      The  DrawiDgs  bj 

H.  V.  Cabtbr,  M.  D.,  late  Demonetrator  on  Anatomy  at  St.  Ooorge'f  Hoi]^ial  j  ih»  DiiaM- 
tions  jointly  by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Gabtbb.     A  new  American,  from  the  fifth  enlarged 
and  improved  London  edition.     In  one  magnificent  imperial  octavo  volame,  of  nearly  9#f 
pages,  with  466  large  and  elaborate  engravings  on  wood.     Price  in  cloth,  $6  00 ;  lea- 
ther, raised  bands,  $7  00.     (Just  Itrusd.) 
The  author  has  endeavored  in  this  work  to  cover  a  more  extended  range  of  snbjeot*  than  if  ons* 
lomary  in  the  ordinary  text-books,  by  giving  not  only  the  details  necessary  for  the  student,  but 
also  the  application  of  those  details  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  thus  rendering  it  botk 
a  guide  for  the  learner,  and  an  admirable  work  of  referenoe  for  the  active  practitioner     The  en- 
gravings form  a  special  feature  in  the  work,  many  of  them  being  the  sise  of  nature,^  nearly  all 
original,  and  having  the  names  of  the  various  parts  printed  on  the  body  of  the  cut,  in  plaoe  of 
figures  of  reference,  with  descriptions  at  the  foot.    They  thus  form  a  complete  and  splendid  series, 
which  will  greatly  assist  the  student  in  obtaining  a  dear  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  also  aerve  te 
refresh  the  memory  of  those  who  may  find  in  the  exigencies  of  practice  the  necessity  of  recalling 
the  details  of  the  dissecting  room ;  while  combining,  as  it  docs,  a  complete  Atlas  of  Anatomy,  witi 
a  thorough  treatise  on  systematic,  descriptive^  and  applied  Anatomy,  the  work  will  be  found  of 
essentiol  use  to  all  physicians  who  reooive  students  in  their  offices,  relieving  both  preceptor  and 
pupil  of  much  labor  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  a  thorough  medical  education. 

Notwithstanding  the  enlargement  of  this  edition,  it  has  been  kept  at  its  former  very  moderate 
price,  rendering  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  now  before  the  profession. 

?rom  time  to  time,  as  sneoeeiiive  edtttoas  have  ap* 
peared,  we  have  had  mneh  pleamire  in  expreeNlei 
the  genera]  Jadgm«n(  of  the  wonderfal  ezcelleoce  of 
Gray's  Aaviiom  j.—€Hneinnati  LancH,  July,  1870 

Altogether,  it  Is  nnaaestioaably  the  most  eompleU 
and  serviceable  text- book  in  RDstomy  that  has  erer 
been  presented  to  the  student,  and  forms  a  strtkisc 
contrast  to  the  dry  and  perplexing  volumes  ea  tbs 


The  llInstratlon»  are  beaattfnlly  exeeated,  and  ren- 
der tbiH  work  an  tndlspeD»abIe  adjuoct  to  the  library 
of  the  sargeon.  This  remark  applies  with  great  foroe 
to  thofie  KurgeooM  practising  at  a  dlMtano^  froni  oar 
large  cities,  as  the  opportunity  of  refreshing  their 
memory  by  aetnal  dlsseetion  is  not  always  attain- 
able.—^^Tiada  Mfd  Journal,  Ang.  1870. 

The  work  la  too  well  known  and  appreciated  by  the 
profe«isiun  to  need  any  comment.    No  medical  man    same  sabjeot  through  which  their  predeeessora  atrng 


can  afford  to  be  frlthont  It,  if  its  only  merit  were  to 
serve  aa  a  lyminder  of  that  which  so  soon  becomes 
forgotten,  when  not  ealled  into  frequent  nse,  vii.,  the 
relations  and  names  of  the  complex  organism  of  the 
human  body.  The  present  edition  U  mnch  improved. 
—Oalifomia  M^d  QaxeU4,  July,  1870. 

6ray*s  Anatomy  has  been  so  long  the  standard  of 
perfection  with  every  student  of  anatomy,  that  we 
need  do  no  more  than  call  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment In  the  present  edition.— 2>sfroi<  MtvUw  c/  MM. 
and  Pkarm.,  Ang.  1870. 


gled  in  days  gone  by— Jf.  T.  Med.  Seeortf,  Juae  16, 
1870. 

To  commend  Qray's  Anatomy  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  almost  as  much  a  work  of  supererogatioa 
as  it  would  be  to  give  a  favorable  notice  of  the  Bible 
la  the  religions  press.  To  say  that  It  Is  the  most 
complete  aad  conveniently  arranged  text-book  of  its 
kind,  la  to  repeat  what  each  generation  of  stnd^nls 
has  learned  as  a  tradition  of  th*  elders,  and  verified 
by  personal  experieace.— ilT  T.  Med.  OojuttOy  Dec. 
17, 1870. 


OMITH  (HENR Y  fl.).  Jf ./>.,        and  JDTORNER  (  WILLIAM  E,),  M.D., 

Prof,  of  8i»rff§rp  in  thg  Univ.  of  P^na. ,  So.  Lait  Prcf.  of  Anatomy  in  th4  Unim.  of  Ponma. ,  Ac. 

AN    ANATOMICAL    ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the 

Human  Body.    In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  oloth,  with  about  six  bnndrvd  &b4 
fifty  beantiful  figures.    $4  50. 

The  plaa  of  this  Atlas,  which  readers  It  so  peca- 1  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared ;  and  we  muoi  add. 
liarly  ooavenlent  for  the  student,  and  iu  superb  ar- 1  the  very  beautiful  manner  in  which  it  is  "got  up,*^ 
tlstical  execution,  have  been  already  pointed  out.  We  j  is  so  creditable  to  the  eonntry  as  to  be  flatterlA^  t« 
must  congratulate  the  student  upon  the  completion  I  our  national  pride.— .im«Hoan  M9diealJo%tmal 
of  this  Atlas,  as  it  is  the  most  convenient  work  of  I 

OHARPEY  (  WII  JjIAM),  IlK,     and      QOAJN  (JONES  (f  RICHARD). 
HUMAN  ANATOMY.  Revised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Josjbph 

Lninr,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    Complete  in  two 
large  octavo  volumes,  of  about  1300  pages,  with  511  illustrations;  cloth,  $0  00. 

The  vary  low  price  of  this  standard  work,  and  its  completeness  in  all  departments  of  the  aulgaoi, 
should  command  for  it  a  place  in  the  library  of  all  anatomical  students. 


fJODOES  (RICHARD  M,),  M,D., 

Late  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  University. 

PRACTICAL  DISSECTIONS.     Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.      In 

one  neat  royal  ISmo.  volume,  half-bound,  $2  00. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  to  the  anatomical  student  a  clear  and  concise  desoripfeloB 
of  that  which  he  is  expected  to  observe  in  an  ordinary  couise  of  dissections.  The  author  ba« 
endeavorad  to  omit  unnecessary  details,  and  to  present  the  subjejl  in  the  form  which  many  years' 
experience  has  shown  hltaa  to  be  the  most  convenient  and  intelligible  to  the  student.  In  tke 
revision  of  the  present  edition,  he  has  sedulously  labored  to  render  the  volume  more  worilfty  of 
the  favor  with  which  it  haa  heretofore  been  reoeived. 

HORNER'S 8PBCIAL  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY.  I     In  %  vols.  9vo.,  of  over  lOOOpages,  with  more  lh^9 
Eighth  edition,  extensivelr  revised  and  modifled.  I     300  wood-euU:  eloth.  <6  00 


HiBMET  0.  Lba's  Pubuoationb-— (^7uUomy>. 
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IJUILSON  (ERASMUS),  F.R,8. 

^^A  SYSTEM  OP  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.    Edited 

hj  W.  H.  OoBBBCBT,  M.  D.,  Proftasor  of  Q«neraland  Biirgio»l  Anatomy  in  th«  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio.    lUmtrated  with  three  hondred  and  ninetj-Mven  engraringg  on  wood.     In 
one  large  and  handsome  ootavo  Tolnme,  of  over  600  large  pagea;  oloth,  $4  00;  leather, 
$6  00. 
The  pablisher  trusts  that  the  well-earned  reputation  of  this  long-established  favorite  will  be 
more  than  maintained  by  the  present  edition.    Besides  a  very  thorough  revision  by  the  author,  it 
has  been  most  oarefnliy  examined  by  the  editor,  and  the  efforts  of  both  have  been  direoted  to  in- 
troducing everything  whieh  increased  experience  in  its  use  has  suggested  as  desirable  to  render  it 
a  complete  text-book  for  those  seeking  to  obtain  or  to  renew  an  acquaintance  with  Human  Ana- 
tomy.     The  amount  of  additions  which  it  has  thus  received  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
thit  present  edition  contains  over  one-fourth  more  matter  than  the  last,  rendering  a  smaller  typs 
and  an  enlarged  page  requisite  to  keep  the  volume  within  a  convenient  sise.    The  author  has  not 
only  thus  added  largely  to  the  work,  but  he  has  also  made  alterations  throughout,  wherever  there 
appeared  the  opportunity  of  improving  the  arrangement  or  style,  so  as  to  present  every  fact  in  ht 
most  appropriate  manner,  and  to  render  the  whole  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  possible.   The  editof 
has  exercised  the  utmost  caution  to  obtain  entire  accuracy  in  the  text,  and  has  largely  increased 
the  number  of  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  in  this  edition 
than  in  the  last,  thus  bringing  distinctly  before  the  eye  of  the  student  everything  of  Interest  or 
Importance. 

TJEATH  (CHRISTOPHER),  F.R,  C.S., 

^^  Teacher  of  Operative  Surgery  in  Onivertliy  Ooilege,  L<m4on, 

PRACTICAL  ANATOMY:  A  Manual  of  Diseectiona.    From  the 

Second  revised  and  improved  London  edition.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  W.  W.  Kxaii, 
M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,lPhiladeIphia. 
In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  678  pages,  with  247  illustrations.  Cloth,  $$  60 ; 
leather,  $4  00.     {LaUiy  Published,) 


Dr.  Keen,  the  Amerlean  editor  of  tbia  work,  In  his 
preface,  sayi) :  "In  preeenting  this  American  edition 
ef  '  Heath'*  Practical  Anatomy,'  I  feel  that  I  have 
been  in«tramenlal  in  supplying  a  want  long  felt  for 
a  real  dissector's  manual,"  and  this  assertion  of  its 
editor  we  deem  is  fully  J  ustifled,  after  an  examina- 
tion of  its  contents,  for  it  is  really  an  excellent  work. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  best  of  its  class 
with  which  we  are  acqoaiated ;  resembling  Wilson 
In  terse  and  clear  description,  excelling  most  of  the 
so-called  practical  anatomical  dissectors  in  the  scope 
of  the  sul^eot  and  practical  selected  matter.  .  .  . 
In  reading  this  work,  one  is  forcibly  impressed  with 
the  great  pains  the  author  takes  to  impress  the  sub- 
ject upon  the  mind  of  the  student.  He  is  full  of  rare 
and  pleasing  Utile  devices  to  aid  memory  in  main- 


taining its  hold  upon  the  slippery  slopes  of  anatomy. 
~at.  Louis  Med.  and  8urg.  Jouriwd,  Mar.  10, 1871. 

It  appears  to  os  certain  that,  as  a  guide  in  dissec- 
tion, and  as  a  work  containing  facts  of  anatomy  in 
orief  and  easily  understood  form,  this  manual  Is 
complete.  This  work  contains,  also,  very  perfect 
lUostrations  of  parts  which  can  thus  be  more  easily 
understood  and  studied ;  in  this  respect  it  compares 
favorably  with  works  of  much  greater  pretension. 
Sash  manuals  of  anatomy  are  always  faTorite  work« 
with  medical  students.  We  would  earnestly  recom* 
mead  this  one  to  their  attention ;  It  has  excellences 
which  make  it  Talnable  as  a  guide  in  dissecting,  as 
well  as  in  studying  anatomy.^^i^ato  Medical  and 
Burgieal  Journal,  Jan.  1871. 


JDELLAMY(E.),  RR.C.S. 

THE  STUDENT^S  GUIDE  TO  SURGICAL  ANATOMY:  A  Text- 

Book  for  Students  preparing  for  their  Pass  Examination.    With  engravings  on  wood.    In 
one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume.     Cloth,  $2  26.     {Just  Issued.) 


We  welcome  Mr.  Bellamy's  work,  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  regional  anatomy,  of  equal  Talue 
to  the  student  and  the  surgeon.  It  is  written  in  a 
clear  and  coneltie  style,  and  its  practical  suggestions 
add  largely  to  the  interest  attaching  to  its  technical 
details  —<!Meago  Med.  Bxamintr,  March  1, 1S74. 

We  cordially  congratulate  Mr.  Bellamy  upon  hav> 
lag  prodoeed  it  '-Med.  Times  and  Qaz, 


We  cannot  too  highly  recommend  \i.'-'8iudent's 
Journal. 

Mr.  Bellamy  has  spared  no  pains  to  produce  a  real- 
ly reliable  student's  guide  to  surgical  anatomy^one 
which  all  candidates  for  surgical  degrees  may  oou- 
Bttlt  with  advantage,  and  which jpoeseses  mush  ori- 
ginal matter  ^Med.  Frees  and  Otroular. 


^ACLISE  (JOSEPH). 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY.     By  Joseph  Maolisb,  Surgeon.    In  one 

Tcdnme,  very  large  imperial  quarto;  with  68  large  and  splendid  plates,  drawn  in  the  best 
style  and  beautifully  colored,  containing  100  igures,  many  of  them  the  sise  of  life ;  together 
with  copious  explanatory  letter-press.  Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Price 
$14  00. 


We  know  of  no  work  on  surgisal  anatomy  whish 
eaa  compete  with  U.^^Laneet. 

The  work  of  Maclise  on  surgical  anatomy  is  of  the 
highest  Talue.  In  some  respects  it  is  the  best  publi- 
satioB  of  its  kind  we  have  seen,  and  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  library  of  any  medical  man,  while  the 
student  could  scarcely  make  a  better  Inrestment  than 
this.— The  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Ho  such  lithographic  Illustrations  of  surgical  re- 


flons  have  hitherto,  we  think,  been  given.  While 
the  operator  is  shown  every  vessel  and  nenre  where 
in  operation  is  contemplated,  the  exact  anatomist  Is 
refreshed  by  those  clear  ana  aistinci  dlsseciloua, 
which  every  one  must  appreciate  who  has  a  particle 
of  enthusiasm.  The  Snglfsh  medical  press  has  quite 
exhausted  the  words  of  praise,  in  recommending  this 
admirable  treatise.— Soirton  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour%. 


fJARTSHORNE  (HENRY),  M.D., 

AJ.  Professor  of  Mygiene,  etc. ,  in  the  Univ.  c/Penna. 

HANDBOOK  OF  ANATOMY  AND   PHYSIOLOGY.    Second  Edi- 

tion,  revised.  In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  with  220  woodcuts;  cloth,  $1  75.  (Just  Ismcf.) 
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Hbnbt  0.  Lea's  Ptjblioatiohs — (Phynology). 


lUARSHALL  (JOHN),  R  R,  5., 

^U  Pmfea^OT  of  Surgtry  in,  UnivargUy  CMUge,  London,  Ae, 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  HUMAN  AND  COMPARATIVE. 

With  Additions  by  Francis  Gububt  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institates  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  UniTersity  of  PenntyWania,  Ao.  With  Diimeroos  illnstratioiis.  In  one  largt 
and  handsome  octavo  Tolame,  of  1026  pages,  cloth,  $6  50  ;  leather,  raided  bands,  $7  60. 


In  fact,  in  every  respect,  Mr.  Marshall  has  present- 
ed as  with  a  most  complete,  reliable,  and  scientific 
work,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  worthy  oar  wannest 
eommendation.— fit.  Louis  Med.  ReporUr,  Jan.  1869. 

We  doubt  if  there  Is  In  the  Bnglish  langoaf  e  any 
eompend  of  physiology  more  osefnl  to  the  student 
than  this  work.— fit.  LimU  M9d.  and  Burg.  Journal, 
Jan.  )6«9. 

It  quite  fulfils,  in  our  opinion,  the  author's  design 
of  m  Aing  it  truly  «dueaiiontU  in  its  character— which 
is,  perhaps,  the  highest  commendation  that  can  be 
asked.— iim.  Joum.  Med.  Sciencett  Jan.  I860. 

We  may  now  congratulate  him  on  baring  com- 
ploted  the  latest  as  well  as  the  best  summary  of  mod- 
ern physiological  science,  both  human  and  compara- 


tive,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  To  speak  of 
this  work  in  the  terms  ordinarily  used  on  eoeh  ooea* 
sions  would  not  be  agreeable  to  oumelYes,  aad  wonld 
fail  to  do  J  ustioe  to  its  author.  To  write  euch  a  book 
requires  a  yaried  and  wide  range  of  knowledge,  con* 
slderable  power  of  analysis,  correct  Judgment,  skill 
In  arrangement,  and  conscientious  spirit. — London 
Lancet,  Feb.  tt,  1868. 

There  arefew,  if  any,  moreaeeompllehed  amatonleU 
and  physiologieis  than  the  distiaguished  proteesor  of 
surgery  at  Unirersity  College ;  aad  he  haa  loag  esi* 
Joyed  the  highest  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  physiol- 
ogy,  possessing  remarkable  powers  of  clearezpositioa 
and  graphic  Illustration.  We  bare  rarely  the  plea- 
sure of  being  able  to  recommend  a  text-book  eo  unre- 
servedly ae  this.— .firiMsAJfed/oimsai,  JaB.16,1868. 


C 


fARP ENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.D.,  PRS., 

Rgaminer  in  Physiology  and  Oomiparatine  Anatomy  in  ths  UniverHty  qf  London. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  appli- 
cations to  Psychology,  Pathology,  Thorapeutios,  Hygiene  and  Forensic  Medicln..  A  now 
A  merioan  fVom  the  last  and  revised  London  edition.  With  nearly  three  hundred  lUnstrationa. 
Edited,  with  additions,  by  Fbahcis  OuwrnT  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  ol 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ao.  In  one  very  large  and  beautiful  oetav* 
volume,  of  about  000  large  pages,  handsomely  printed;  cloth,  $5  60 ;  leather,  raised  banda, 

$6  50. 

We  doubt  not  it  is  destined  to  retain  a  etroag  hold 
on  public  favor,  and  remata  the  fkvorite  text-book  la 
our  colleges.— Fir^nia  Medical  Journal. 


With  Dr.  Smith,  we  confidently  believe  "that  the 

8 resent  will  more  than  sustain  the  enviable  repute- 
on  already  attained  by  former  editions,  of  being 
one  of  the  fullest  and  most  complete  treaUseson  the 
subject  in  the  English  language."  We  know  of  none 
from  the  pages  of  which  a  satisfiMtory  knowledge  of 
the  physiology  of  the  human  ornnlsm  can  be  as  well 
obtained,  none  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  such  as 
take  up  the  study  of  physiology  in  its  reference  to 
the  institutes  and  practice  of  medicine.— ^m.  Jour. 
Med.  ScUnoea. 


The  above  is  the  title  of  what  Is  enphatieally  the 
great  work  on  physiology ;  and  we  are  eunselous  that 
ft  would  be  a  useless  eifort  to  attempt  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  reputation  of  this  iavalnahle  work,  aad 
can  only  say  to  all  with  whom  oar  opinion  has  any 
Influence,  that  it  is  our  autkortly.^Atlanta  MeJL 
Journal. 


pr  TBB  BAMS  AUTHOS. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.    New  Ameri- 

can,  from  the  Fourth  and  Revised  London  Edition.    In  one  large  and  handsome  oetavo 
volume,  with  over  three  hundred  beautiful  illustrations     Pp.  752.    Cloth,  $5  00. 
Asa  complete  and  condensed  treatise  on  its  extended  and  important  subject,  this  work  beoomet 

a  necessity  to  students  of  natural  science,  while  the  very  low  price  at  which  it  is  otTerod  plaeas  it 

within  the  reach  of  all. 

iriRKBS  ( WILLIAM  8ENH0  USE),  M.  />. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.     Edited  by  W.  Morrant  Baker, 

M.D.,  F.R.C.8.     A  new  American  from  the  eighth  and  improved  London  edition.    With 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations.    In  one  large  and  handsome  royal  ISmo.  vol- 
ume.   Cloth,  $3  26;  leather,  $3  75.     {Lately  Ueudd.) 
Kirkes*  Physiology  has  long  been  known  as  a  concise  and  exceedingly  convenient  text-book, 
presenting  within  a  narrow  compass  all  that  is  important  for  the  student.     The  rapidity  with 
which  successive  editions  have  followed  each  other  in  England  has  enabled  tha  editor  to  keep  it 
thoroughly  on  a  level  with  the  changes  and  new  disooverios  made  in  the  soience,  and  the  eighth 
edition,  of  which  the  present  is  a  reprint,  haa  appeared  so  reoentiy  that  it  may  ba  regarded  as 
the  latest  accessible  exposition  of  the  subject. 

*0n  the  whole,  there  is  very  little  in  the  book 
which  either  the  student  or  practitioner  will  not  find 
of  practical  Talne  and  consistent  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  this  rapidly  changing  science ;  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  expreising  our  opinion  that 
this  eighth  edition  is  one  of  the  best  hkndbooks  on 
physiology  which  we  have  in  our  language.— J^.  Y. 
Med,  Record,  April  15,  1873. 

This  volume  might  well  be  used  to  replace  many 
of  the  physiological  text-books  in  use  in  this  conn- 
try.  It  represenu  more  accurately  than  the  works 
of  DaltOB  or  Flint,  the  present  sUte  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  most  physiological  questions,  while  It  Is 
much  lees  balky  and  far  jaore  readable  than  the  lar- 


ger text-books  of  Carpenter  or  Marshall.  The  book 
is  admirably  adapted  to  be  placed  io  the  hands  of 
atndeaw.— Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  April  10, 

1873. 

In  its  enlarged  form  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  still  the 
best  book  on  physiology,  most  useful  to  the  student. 
— PAi/o.  Mtd.  Times,  Aug.  SO,  1873. 

This  Is  undoubtedly  the  best  work  for  students  of 
physiology  extant.— Cfnc<nnaf<  Med.  Se%DS,  Sept.  '73. 

It  more  nearly  represents  the  present  ooaditloa  of 
physiology  llian  any  other  t€Xt-book  on  the  enbjeet.— 
DetroU  Rev.  of  Med.  Phartn.^  Mov.  187& 


Hbnrt  0.  Lsa'b  Publioations — (Physiology,) 


PkALTON  (J.  (7.),  M.  />., 

•^^  ProfutoT  of  Physioloffy  in  th4  Ootttgt  of  PhyHdan*  and  Swrg^onSt  New  Tork,  Se. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.   Designed  for  the  use 

of  Stndents  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  8ixth  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  three  hundred  and  sixteen  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  very  beautiful  octavo  vol- 
ume, of  over  800  pages.     Cloth,  $5  50 ;  leather,  $6  50.     {Now  Rsady.) 

From  the  Prefctee  to  ths  Sixth  Edition. 

In  the  present  edition  of  this  boolc,  while  every  part  has  received  a  careful  revision,  the  ori' 
ginal  plan  of  arrangement  has  been  changed  only  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  the  Introduction  of 
new  material. 

The  additions  and  alterations  in  the  text,  requisite  to  present  oonoiiely  the  growth  of  positive 
physiological  knowledge,  have  resulted  in  spite  of  the  autbor^s  earnest  efforts  at  condensation, 
in  an  increase  of  fully  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  matter  of  the  vrork.  A  change,  hoirever,  in  the  ty- 
pographical arrangement  has  accommodated  these  additions  without  undue  enlargement  in  the 
bulk  of  the  volume. 

The  new  chemical  notation  and  nomenclature  are  introduced  into  the  present  edition,  as  hav 
ing  now  so  generally  taken  the  place  of  the  old,  that  no  confusion  need  result  from  the  change. 
The  eentigprade  system  of  measurements  for  length,  volume,  and  weight,  is  also  adopted,  these 
measurements  being  at  present  almost  universally  employed  in  original  physiologieal  investiga- 
tions and  their  published  accounts.  Temperatures  are  given  in  degrees  of  the  centigrade  scale, 
usually  accompanied  by  the  corresponding  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  inclosed  in  brackets. 
Kbw  YoaK,  September,  1875. 


During  the  past  few  years  severa]  new  work*  on  phy- 
siok>gy,  and  new  edftion»  of  old  works,  hare  appeared, 
oom^ting  for  the  favor  of  the  medical  student,  but  none 
will  rivid  this  new  edition  of  Dalton.  As  now  enlarged. 
it  will  be  found  also  to  b«,  in  general,  a  mtisfartory  work 
of  reference  for  the  practitioner. — Chicago  Med.  Joum. 
ami  £»aminer,  Jan.  1876. 

ProC  Dalton  has  discunMd  conflicting  theories  and 
eondosions  regudlng  physiological  questions  with  a 
fUmew,  a  fblnens,  and  a  oonciieneM  which  lend  frwh* 
neas  and  vigor  to  the  entire  book.  But  hirt  dirauMioos 
have  been  so  guarded  by  a  refunal  of  admlMion  to  thoM 
•peenlatlTe  and  tbeoretioal  explanation*,  which  at  best 
•xiat  in  the  minds  of  obnervem  thtmseWes  as  only  pro- 
babilities, that  none  of  bis  roadera  need  be  led  into 
grave  errors  while  making  them  a  study.— TAe  Medical 
Beeordt  Feb.  19, 1976. 

The  revision  of  this  great  work  has  brought  it  forward 
with  the  physiologkal  advances  of  the  day,  aad  renders 
It,  as  It  ha«  ever  been,  the  finest  work  for  students  ex- 
UnL—HatkoiOe  Joum.  qf  Mid.  and  Surg.^  Jan.  1876. 

Wor  cieamesa  and  perspicuity,  Dal  ton's  Physiology 
commended  itself  to  the  student  yearn  ago,  and  wan  a 
pleasant  relief  from  the  verboM  productions  which  it 
supplanted.  Physiology  has,  however,  made  many  ad- 
vanoes  since  then— and  while  the  style  has  been  pre- 
served intact,  the  work  in  the  present  edition  has  been 
brought  up  fully  abreast  of  the  times.  The  new  chemical 
notation  and  nomenclature  have  also  been  Introduced 
Into  thi«  present  edition.  Notwithstanding  the  multi- 
plicity of  text-books  on  physiology,  this  will  lose  none 


of  its  old  time  popularity.  The  mechanical  execution 
of  tbe  work  is  all  that  could  be  desired. — PenimiUar 
Journal  of  Medicine,  Dec  1875. 

This  popular  text-book  on  physiology  comes  to  us  In 
its  sixth  edition  with  tbe  addition  of  about  fifty  per  cent, 
of  new  matter,  chiefly  in  the  departments  of  patho- 
logical chemistry  and  the  nervous  Myotem,  where  the 
principal  advances  have  been  realised.  With  so  tho- 
rough revision  and  addiiloufl,  that  ke«p  the  work  well 
up  to  the  times,  its  continued  popularity  may  be  confi- 
dently predicted,  notwithstanding  the  competition  it 
may  enoounter.  The  publiiiher's  work  is  admirably 
done.— S^  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum  ,  Deo.  1875. 

We  heartily  weloome  this,  the  sixth  edition  of  this 
admirable  text  book,  than  whieh  there  are  none  of  equal 
brevity  more  valuable.  It  Is  cordially  recommended  by 
tbe  Profeatmr  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Louisi- 
ana, n»  by  all  competent  tAachers  In  the  Unittsd  States 
and  wherever  the  Bngiish  language  is  read,  this  book 
has  been  appreciated.  Ttie  preMut  edition,  with  its  .316 
admirably  executed  Illustrations,  has  been  carefully 
revised  and  v<«ry  mneh  enlarged,  although  its  bulk  does 
not  Mem  perceptibly  Inoreased. — New  Orioam  Medicai 
and  Surgical  Journal,  March,  1876. 

The  present  edition  is  very  much  superior  to  every 
other,  not  only  in  that  it  bringn  the  subject  up  to  the 
times,  but  that  it  doss  so  more  AiUy  and  satisflustorily 
than  any  previous  edition.  Take  it  altogether,  it  re- 
maiui*,  in  our  humble  opinion,  the  best  text  bock  on 
phyiMology  In  any  land  or  language. — The  Ckmic,  Nov. 
6, 1876. 


nUNOLISON  {ROBLEV),  M.D., 

'^^  Prqfmaor  of  InHitutM  of  Medieine  in  Jtgorton  Medical  OoOs^  PkUadOipkia. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.    Eighth  edition.    Thoroughly  revised  and 

•xtenfliTeW  modified  and  enlarged,  with  five  bnndred  and  thirty-two  illustrations.    In  two 
Urge  aad  hjindaomely  printed  ootavo  volumes  of  about  1600  pages,  oloth,  $7  00. 


TERM  ANN  (O,  O.). 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.    Translated  from  the  second  edi- 

tion  by  OiOROn  B.  Dat,  H.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Ac.,  edited  by  R.  B.  RoasRS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  illnstratione 
seleoted  from  Fnnke's  Atlas  of  Physiologioal  Chemistry,  and  an  Appendix  of  plates.  Com- 
plete in  two  large  and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  containing  1200  pages,  with  nearly  two 
hundred  illustrations,  oloth,  $6  00. 


JOT  TBS  SAMS  AUTBOR. 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.    Translated  from  tbe 

German,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J.  CnnBTOir  Hobbis,  M.  D.,  with  an  Introductory 
Essay  on  Vital  Force,  by  Professor  Samuel  Jacksoh,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. With  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  very  haodsome  octavo  volume  of  386  naseB. 
eloth,  $2  25.  ^    ' 
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HiNEY  0.  Lea'b  PiTBUOATiOKB — (  Ohemishry). 


ATTFIELD  (JOHN),  Ph.  D., 

Pro/esftor  of  Practical  Chemialry  to  the  PharmaeeiUioa  I  Society  of  Great  Britain,  *c. 

CHEMISTRY,  GENERAL,  MEDICAL,  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  5 

inolnding  the  Cbemlstry  of  the  IT.  8.  Pbarmacopoeia.  A  Manaal  of  the  Oeneral  Prineiplef 
of  the  Science,  and  their  Application  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacj.  Fifth  Edition,  reriaed 
by  the  author.  In  one  handsome  royal  ISmo.  volame  ,*  cloth,  $S  75 ;  leather,  $3  ti, 
{Lately  I$$ued,) 

engaged  in  medicine  and  pharmaey,  aad  we  heartily 
oommead  it  to  our  reader*.— Oanoila  Xa«Mf.  0«t. 
187L 


No  other  American  pablioatlon  with  which  we  are 
aeqaainted  ooveri  t  he  same  gronad ,  or  doee  it  bo  well. 
In  addition  to  an  admirable  expos<^  of  thn  facte  and 
principles  of  general  elementary  chemistry,  the  au- 
thor has  presented  us  with  a  condensed  muss  of  prac- 
tical matter,  Junt  such  as  the  medical  stndent  and 
practitioner  needs. — Oincinnaii  Lancet ,  Mar.  1874. 

We  commend  the  work  heartily  as  one  of  the  best 
lezt-books  extant  for  the  raedieal  student.— I>e<ro« 
Rev.  of  Med.  and  Pharm.,  Feb.  1672. 

The  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  JBoglish  language. 
— /r.  r.  Ptyehdogioal  Journal,  Jan.  1872. 

The  work  it  eonstmoted  with  dlreot  reference  to 
the  wanta  of  medical  and  pharmaceutical  students ; 
and,  although  an  English  work,  the  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  British  and  United  States  Pharma- 
eopoBlas  are  Indicated,  making  it  as  useful  here  as  in 
England.  Altogether,  the  book  is  one  we  can  heart- 
ily recommend  to  practitioners  as  well  as  students. 
—if.  r.  Med.  Journal,  Dec.  1871. 

It  differs  from  other  text>books  in  the  following 
particulars :  first,  In  the  exclnsion  of  matter  relating 
to  compounds  which,  at  present,  are  only  of  Interest 
to  the  sdentiflc  chemist;  secondly,  in  containing  the 
chemistry  of  erery  substance  recognized  ofllcially  or 
in  general,  as  a  remedial  agent-  It  will  be  found  a 
most  Taluable  book  for  pupils,  assistants,  aad  others 


When  the  orlgiual  English  edition  of  this  work 
published,  we  had  occasion  to  expreee  our  high  ap- 
preciation of  its  worth,  and  also  to  reriew,  ia  eoa- 
tlderable  detail,  the  main  features  of  the  book.  As 
the  arrangement  of  subjects,  and  the  main  part  of 
the  text  of  the  present  edition  are  similar  to  the  for- 
mer publication,  it  will  be  needless  for  us  to  go  orer 
the  ground  a  second  time ;  we  may,  howerer,  eall  at- 
tention to  a  marked  advantage  powseased  by  the  Ame- 
rican work— we  allude  to  the  iutroduetloa  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  preparations  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia,  as  well  as  that  relating  to  the  British 
authority.  —  Cfanadtan  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
Hot.  1871. 

Chemistry  has  borne  the  name  of  being  a  hard  *nh- 
Jeot  to  master  by  the  stndent  of  medkeiae,  aad 
chiefly  because  so  much  of  it  consists  of  eoropoonds 
only  of  interest  to  the  scientific  chemist;  la  this  work 
such  portions  are  modified  or  altogether  left  out,  aad 
In  thearrangemeatof  the  sab] eet- matter  of  the  work, 
practical  utility  le  sought  after,  and  we  think  fully 
attained  We  commend  it  for  Its  cleameaa  and  ordeo^ 
to  both  teaeher  and  pupil.— Oregon  Med.  and  Surg, 
Reporter,  Oct.  1871. 


F 


OWNES  {GEORGE),  Ph.D. 


A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY;  Theoretical  and 

Praetloal.    With  one  hundred  and  ninety -seyen  illaetrations.    A  new  American,  fk>om  the 
tenth  and  revised  London  edition.    Edited  hy  Robbbt  BRiDflBS,  M.  D.     In  oaa  likrfe 
royal  12mo.  volume,  of  ahout  860  pp.,  ©loth,  $2  76 ;  leather,  $3  26.     (Lately  Issued,) 
This  work  le  so  well  known  that  It  seems  almost   ^ther  work  that  has  greater  claims  oa  the  phyMeUa, 
superfluous  fSor  us  to  speak  about  it.    It  has  been  a  pharmaceutist,  or  student,  than  this.    We  chevrfklly 
favorite  text-book  with  medical  students  for  years,    recommend  it  as  the  beet  text-book  oa  elemeatary 
and  its  popularity  has  in  no  respect  diminished.  I  chemistry,  and  bespeak  tor  it  the  carefai  atteatioa 
Wheaever  we  have  been  oonsulted  by  medical  stu-'  of  atudenti  of  pharmacy.— OftioapoPAomsaciat,  Aug. 
dents,  as  has  frequently  oeourred,  what  treatise  on  i  1869. 
chemistry  they  should  procure,  we  have  always  re- 1 

commended  Fownee*.  for  we  regarded  it  as  the  beat. ,  Here  Is  a  new  edition  which  has  beea  long  watched 
There  Is  no  work  that  combines  so  many  excellen-  for  by  eager  teachers  of  chemistry.  In  its  new  garb, 
ees.  It  is  of  convenient  size,  not  prolix,  of  plain  and  nnder  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Watte,  it  has  resumed 
perspicuous  diction,  contains  all    the  most  recent  Us  old  place  as  the  most  succesafol  of  text-booka.'> 


discoveries,  and  Is  of  moderate  pTi9:^0ii$einnati 
Med.  Repertory,  Aug.  1869. 

Large  additions  have  been  made,  especially  in  the 
department  of  organic  chemistry,  and  we  know  of  no 


Indian  Medical  OaseOe,  Jan.  1. 1860 

It  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  hold  the  first  raat 
VI  a  text-book  for  students  of  medidae. — Ohicag^ 
Hed.  Espnminer,  Aug.  1869. 


fkULING  ( WILLIAM), 

^^  Leelwer  on  Chemietry  at  St.  Barthnlotnem^e  BospUal,  Se. 

A  COURSE  OP  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  arranged  for  the  Uat 

of  M«dioal  Student*.   With  Illnstrationi.   From  the  Fourth  and  Rariaad  Londoii  Sditiom. 
In  one  neat  royal  ISmo.  volnme,  oloth,  $2. 


flAJjLO  WA  Y  (ROBERT),  F.aS., 

>-^  Pro/,  of  Applied  Ohemietry  in  the  Royal  ColUge  of  Science  for  Ireland,  Se. 

A  MANUAL  OF  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.    From  the  Fifth  Lon- 

don  Bdition.    In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volnme,  with  illofltrationi ;  oloth,  $9  50.     (JuM 
JsMusd.) 

The  Bucoess  which  has  carried  this  work  through  repeated  editions  in  Bngland,  and  iti  adoption 
as  a  text-hook  in  several  of  the  leading  institutions  in  this  oonntry,  show  that  the  anther  has  sne- 
oeeded  in  the  endeavor  to  produce  a  sound  practical  manual  and  book  of  reference  for  the  che- 
mical stndent. 


Prof  Qalloway'a  hooka  ai«  deservedly  in  high 
esteem,  and  this  American  reprint  of  the  flfth  edition 
(1969)  of  his  Manual  of  Qnalltative  Analysis,  will  be 
acceptable  to  many  American  students  to  whom  the 
English  edition  is  not  accessible. — Am.  Jour,  of  Sci- 
ence and  Arte,  Sept.  1872. 


We  regard  this  volume  as  a  valuaUe  additioa  la 
the  chemical  text-booke,  aad  as  panieularly  ealca- 
lated  to  instruct  the  stndent  in  analytical  reaaareliee 
of  the  inorganic  compounds,  the  Important  vegetable 
acldff.  and  of  cnmpoands  and  various  »ecretioa»  aad 
AxcretloDH  of  animal  orlgia.— ^«».  Joum.  qf. 
.  Sept.  1872. 


HxHRT  0.  Lba'b  Publioations — (Ofiemistry). 
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JOLOXAM  (O.  L.). 

J^  PTof€M$or  of  OkmaiMry  in  Kinff*t  ColUff$,  London. 

CHEMISTRY,  INORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC.     Prom  the  Second  Lon- 

doB  Bdilion.     In  on*  very  handsome  ootavo  Tolnme,  of  700  pages,  with  about  300  Ulnstra- 
tions.     Cloth,  $4  00 ;  leather,  $6  00.     {Lately  Iftt^d,) 

It  has  been  the  author's  endeaTor  to  produce  a  Treatise  on  Chemistry  snfflcientlj  oomprehen- 
sfve  for  those  studying  the  science  as  a  branch  of  general  education,  and  one  which  a  student 
may  use  with  advanta^  in  pursuing  hisohemical  etuaies  at  one  of  the  colleges  or  medical  eobools. 
The  special  attention  deroted  to  Metallurgy  and  some  other  branches  of  Applied  Chemistry  renders 
the  work  especially  useful  to  those  who  are  being  educated  for  employment  in  manufacture. 

We  b&TO  Id  thii  work  a  complete  and  most  excel-    experiment  have  been  worked  ap  with  esppcinl  care. 


lent  text-book  for  the  ai«  of  schools,  and  oan  heart 
ily  reeommeod  it  as  ineh. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
/•Mem.,  May  J8, 1874. 

Of  •  II  the  nameroue  works  npon  elementary  ehem* 
letry  that  hare  been  published  within  the  last  few 
years,  we  can  point  to  none  that,  in  fulness,  aeenracy, 
and  Mimpllelty,  can  surptiss  this;  while, in  the  nam- 
her  and  detnlled  descriptions  of  experiments,  as  also 
In  the  profbseeess  of  Its  illnstratlons,  we  believe  it 
stands  above  any  similar  work  pnblisbed  in  this  eon  n- 

try The  statements  made  are  elear  and  eon> 

else  and  every  step  proved  by  an  abandance  of  ex- 
perimente.  which  excite  onr  admiration  as  mnch  by 
their  simplicity  as  by  their  direct  eoneloeiveness.— 
Ohiengo  Mtd.  Examiner ^  Nov.  lA,  1873. 

It  is  seldom  that  In  the  same  compass  so  complete 
aod  interesting  a  eompendinm  of  the  leading  facte  of 
ehentistry  is  offered.— i>rtt^^rieU'  Circular,  aor.  '73. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  work  which  we  eaa  moet 
eonsdentionsly  recommend  to  students  of  chemistry. 
It  is  as  easy  as  a  work  on  chemistry  eonld  be  made, 
at  the  same  time  that  It  presents  a  fnll  account  of  that 
science  as  it  now  stands.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
work asadmirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  students ; 
it  is  qnite  as  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of  prae* 
tittoners  who  wish  to  review  their  chemistry,  or  have 
occaMion  to  refresh  their  memories  on  any  point  re* 
lating  to  it.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  book  to  be  read  by  all 
who  wish  to  know  what  is  the  chemistry  of  the  pre- 
sent day.— ilmerican  PraeiiUon€r,  Nov.  1873. 

Among  the  vartons  works  npon  general  chemistry 
issued,  we  know  of  none  that  will  supply  the  average 
wants  of  the  student  or  teacher  better  than  this.— 
Indfttna  Jonm.  qf  Med.,  Nov.  1873. 

We  cordially  welcome  thie  American  reprint  of  a 
work  which  has  already  won  for  Itself  so  substantial 
a  repatatlon  In  Bagiand.  ProfeMor  Bloxam  has  cod* 
densed  Into  a  wonderfully  suhII  com  ,>as8  all  the  im- 
portant principles  and  fticts  of  chemical  science. 
Thoroughly  imbued  with  an  enthusiastic  love  for  the 
science  he  expounds,  he  has  stripped  it  of  all  need- 
less technicalities,  and  rounded  out  its  hard  outlines 
by  a  fulness  of  iriostration  that  cannot  fkil  to  attract 
and  delight  the  student    The  details  of  illustrative 


and  many  of  the  experiments  described  are  both  ne^ 
and  striking.— i>e<roi<  Mev.  of  Mud.  and  Pharm., 
Nov.  I87S. 

One  of  the  best  text-books  of  chemistry  yet  pub- 
lished.—CMcaifo  Mtd  Joum.,  Nov.  1878. 

This  is  an  excellent  woric,  well  adapted  for  the  be* 

5 inner  and  the  advanced  student  of  chemistry. — Am, 
bum.  qf  Pharm  t  Nov.  187.1. 

Probably  the  most  valnable,  and  at  the  same  time 
practical,  textbook  on  general  chemistry  extant  in 
onr  language.— JCaa«as  GUy  Med.  Jftum.,  Deo.  1873. 

Prof.  Bloxam  possesses  pre-eminently  the  inestima- 
ble gift  of  pemplcaity.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  bis 
books,  for  be  Is  capable  of  making  very  plain  what 
other  authors  frequently  have  left  very  obscure.— 
Va.  OHnieal  Beeord,  Nov.  1873. 

It  would  be  difflculi  for  a  practical  chemist  and 
teacher  to  find  any  material  Atolt  with  this  most  ad- 
mirable treatise.  The  author  has  given  us  almost  a 
cyclopedia  wiihln  the  limits  of  aeoatenientvolnme, 
and  has  done  so  without  penning  the  ttseUts  para- 
graphs too  commonly  making  up  a  great  part  of  the 
Bulk  of  many  enmbroos  works.  The  progressJTe  sci- 
entist is  not  dlmppointed  when  he  looks  for  the  record 
of  new  and  valuable  processes  and  disooTeriee,  while 
the  oautioos  conservative  doee  not  And  its  pages  mo- 
nopoliied  by  nnoertaln  theories  and  specnlations.  A 
peculiar  point  of  exoellenoe  is  the  crystallized  form  of 
expreesion  in  wliich  great  truths  are  expressed  la 
very  short  paragraphs.  One  Is  surprised  at  the  brief 
space  allotted  to  an  important  topic,  and  yet,  afier 
reading  It,  he  feels  that  little,  if  any  more,  should 
have  been  said.  Altogether,  it  is  seldom  you  see  a 
lext-book  so  nearly  fkultlese.—  Cincinnati  Lanoet, 
Nov.  1873. 

Professor  Bloxam  has  given  na  a  most  excellent 
and  useful  practical  treatise.  His  666  pages  are 
crowded  with  facts  and  experiments,  nearly  all  well 
chosen,  and  many  quite  new,  even  to  seientlflc  men. 
.  .  .  Uisaatoniehinghowmnehiaformatioaheoftea 
conveys  in  a  few  paragraphs.  We  might  quote  fifty 
Instances  of  tid%.— Chemical  Newt. 


\X76'HLER  AND  FITTIO. 

^^  OUTLINES  OF  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Translated  with  Ad- 
ditions firom  the  Eighth  Oerman  Edition.  By  Iba  Rkmsuh,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Physios  in  Williams  College,  Mass.  In  one  handsome  volume,  royal  ISmo. 
of  650  pp.,oloth,  $3. 

As  the  nnmerons  editione  of  the  original  attest,  this  work  is  the  leading  text-book  and  sUndard 
aathorky  throughout  Germany  on  Its  important  and  intricate  sabject — a  position  won  for  it  by 
the  elearness  and  oonoiseness  which  are  its  distinguishing  characteristics.  The  translation  has 
been  executed  with  the  approbation  of  Profs.  Wohler  and  Fittig,  and  numerous  additions  and 
alterations  have  been  introduced,  so  as  to  render  it  U  every  respect  on  a  level  with  the  most 
advaooad  condition  of  the  science.     

^0  WMAN  (JOHN  E.) .  M.  D, 

PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OP  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.    Edited 

by  C.  L.  Bloxam,  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London.      Sixth 
American,  f^om  the  fourth  and  revised  English  Edition.    In  one  neat  volume,  royal  ISmo. , 
pp.  361,  with  numerous  illustrations,  doth,  %t  t6. 
^T  THE  SAMS  AUTHOR.    (Latay  Tseued.)       

INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  INCLUDING 

ANALYSIS.    Sixth  American,  from  the  sixth  and  revised  London  edition.    With  numer- 
ous illustratlonc.    In  one  neat  vol.,  royal  12mo.,  cloth,  $2  26. 


KWliPP'8  TICHNOLOOT  ;  or  Chemistry  Applied  to 
the  Arte,  and  to  Manofkctures.  With  American 
additloas, by  Prof  WAi^na  K.  Joixsox.    In  two' 


very  handsome  octavo  vol 
eagraviags,  eloth,  $•  00 


ee,  with  600  wood 


IS      Henry  C.  Lia'b  Publioationb— -( Jfo^. Ifed. arul  TkerapetUic$). 


pARRISH  (EDWARD), 

Late  Profta9or  of  Materia  Mediea  in  the  PhOaddphia  OctUffe  of  Phamnacy. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PHARMACY.    Designed  as  a  Text-Book  for  the 

Student,  and  m  a  Quid*  for  th«  Physician  and  Pharmaoenttst.    With  many  FormvUi  and 
Presoriptionfl.    Foarth  Edition,  thoroughly  rerised,  by  Thomas  S.  Wiboand.     In  ona 
handsome  ootaro  volume  of  977  paged,  with  280  iUustradoni ;  cloth,  %b  50;  leather,  $6  jr9 
{Lately  Issued.) 

The  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  new  17.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  sudden  death  of  the  au- 
thor, have  postponed  the  preparation  of  this  new  edition  beyond  the  period  expected.  The  notes 
and  memoranda  left  by  Mr.  Pairrish  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Wiegand, 
who  has  labored  assiduously  to  embody  in  the  worlE  all  the  improvements  of  pharmaceutical  sci- 
ence which  have  been  introduced  during  she  last  ten  years.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  the  new 
edition  will  fully  maintain  the  reputation  which  the  volume  has  heretofore  enjoyed  as  a  standard 
text-book  and  work  of  reference  for  all  engaged  in  the  preparation  and  dispensing  of  medicines. 

Of  Dr.  ParriHh**  great  work  oo  pharmacy  it  only    an  booored  place  od  our  own  bookahalTes. — JhtbUn 


reinaiu«  to  be  Maid  that  the  editor  haw  accomplished 
hU  work  BO  well  as  to  mHlntaSn,  In  this  foarth  edi- 
tion, the  high  Htandard  of  excellence  which  It  had 
attained  in  preTlonn  editions,  under  the  editorship  of 
Its  accomplished  author.    This  baa  not  been-acoom 

ftliiihed  without  much  labor,  and  many  additions  and 
mpTOTeroents,lnTolTlnfehangea  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  work,  and  the  addition  of 
much  new  matter.  With  the  modiflcatlona  thus  ef- 
fected It  conatitntee,  as  now  presented,  a  compendldm 
of  the  science  and  art  IndUpenaable  to  the  pharma- 
cist, and  of  the  utmost  value  to  every  practitioner 
of  medicine  desirons  of  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  pharroacentieal  preparation  of  the  article*  which 
he  pce«cribea  fur  hla  patients.— C/itoapo  Med.  Journ., 
July,  1874. 

The  work  is  eminently  prartloal,  and  baa  the  rare 
merit  of  being  readable  and  tnterestinc,  while  it  pre- 
serves a  strict  ly  scieniifle  character.  The  whole  work 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  anther,  editor,  and  pub- 
lisher It  will  convey  someldeaofihe  liberality  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  its  production  when  we  men- 
tion that  there  are  no  lees  than  380  oarefnlly  executed 
illastrattons.  In  conelncion,  we  heartily  recommend 
the  work,  not  only  to  pharmaciats,  but  alao  to  the 
multiinde  of  medical  practitioners  who  are  obliged 
to  compound  their  own  medlclnea.    It  will  ever  hold 


Med.  Press  and  Oireular,  Ang.  12,  1874. 

We  expressed  onr  opinion  of  a  former  edition  la 
terras  of  nnqnallAed  praise,  and  we  are  ia  no  mood 
to  detract  from  that  opinion  in  rcfereeee  to  the  pre- 
sent edition,  the  preparation  of  which  has  folleo  into 
competent  handa.  It  la  a  book  with  which  no  phama- 
clst  can  dlapenae,  and  from,  which  no  phyalelaa  caa 
fall  to  derive  roueh  infbrmatfcoa  of  Talne  to  him  ia 
practice.— Pad[/le  Med.  andSwf.Jaum.,  Jaae,  '74. 

With  these  few  remarks  we  heartllv  commend  the 
work,  and  have  no  donbt  that  It  will  maintain  ita 
old  reputation  as  a  text-book  for  the  atodent,  and  a 
work  of  reference  for  the  more  experienced  physt- 
eian  and  pharmacist .— CMeapo  Jfcd.  BxamiMsr, 
June  15, 1874. 

Perhaps  one  if  not  the  most  important  book  upoa 
pharmacy  which  has  appeared  in  the  English  lan» 
gnsge  has  emanated  f^om  the  transatlantic  presa. 
*'Parri8h'B  Pbarmacy'Msa  well-known  work  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  and  the  fact  shows  us  that  a  really 
nsefnl  work  never  becomes  merely  local  In  Ita  fkme. 
Thanks  to  the  jadicions  editing  of  Mr.  Wlegand.  the 
posthumous  edition  of  ''Parrlsh'*  haa  been  saved  ttx 
the  public  with  all  the  mature  experience  of  lis  au- 
thor, and  perhaps  none  the  worse  for  a  dash  of 
blood.— Load.  Pharm.  Joumul,  Oct.  17,  1874. 


CfTILLE  (ALFRED),  M,D., 

O  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Univsrsttjf  <kf  Pmsimi. 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDIC  A;  a  Systematic  Treatise 

on  the  Action  and  Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents,  including  their  Description  and  HSstor). 
Jourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  two  large  and  handsome  8vo.  vols,  of  about  2009 
pages.     Cloth,  $10;  leather,  $12.     {Just  Issued.) 

The  care  bestowed  by  the  author  on  the  revision  of  this  edition  has  kept  the  work  out  of  the 
market  for  nearly  two  years,  and  has  increased  its  sise  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  paget.    Not 
withstanding  this  enlargement,  the  price  has  been  kept  at  the  former  very  moderate  rata. 

It  is  nnneceaaary  to  do  mucb  more  than  to  an- 1  of  the  present  edition,  a  whole  eyclopjidia  of  thera- 
peutics.—(TWca^o  Jfedf  col /ottrmal,  Peb.  1876. 

The  magnificent  work  of  Profeaaor  StilU  ia  known 
wherever  the  English  language  ia  read,  and  the  art 
of  medicine  cultivated ;  known  so  well  that  no  enco- 
mium of  ourK  could  brighten  Its  fame,  and  no  unfa- 
vorable criticism  could  tarnish  Itarc^atation. — Phil' 
adelphia  Med.  Times,  Dec  12, 1874. 

The  rapid  exhauatioa  of  three  edltSona  and  the  uni- 
versal favor  with  which  the  work  haa  been  received 


more 

Bounce  the  appearance  of  the  fourth  edition  of  this 
well  known  and  exo«llent  work.— frit,  and  For, 
Med.'Chir.  Review,  Oct  lb7&. 

For  all  who  desire  a  complete  work  on  therapeutics 
and  materia  medlca  for  reference,  in  cases  involving 
medico-legal  questions,  as  well  as  for  Information 
concerning  remedial  agenta,  Dr.  Still^'ais  **par  tX" 
celtenoe'  *  the  work.  The  work  being  out  of  print,  by 
the  exhaustion  of  former  editions  the  author  haa  laid 


the  profesMon  under  renewed  obligations    by  the    by  the  medical  profes^lon,  are  sufflcient  proof  of  iu 


careful  revision,  important  additions,  and  timely  re 
Isaulng  a  work  not  exactly  aupplemented  by  any 
other  In  the  English  language,  if  in  any  language. 
The  mechanical  execution  handsomely  sustains  the 
well-known  skill  and  good  taste  of  the  publisher. — 
8t.  Louts  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Dec.  1874. 

The  prominent  feature  of  Dr.  8tlll^  a  great  work 
la  sound  good  sense.  It  is  lefirned.  but  Its  learnlog 
is  of  inferior  value  compared  with  the  discriminating 
Judgment  which  la  ahown  by  its  author  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  his  subjects,  and  which  renders  it  a  trust- 
worthy guide  in  the  aiek-room.- .Im.  Practitioner, 
Jan.  1875. 


excellence  as  a  repertory  of  practical  and  useful  in- 
formation for  the  phyaieian.  The  edition  before  na 
fully  sustains  thiaverdiot,aathswoTk  haa  been  care- 
fully revised  and  in  some  portions  rewritten,  bring- 
ing it  up  to  the  present  time  by  the  admtaaioa  of 
chloral  and  croton  chloral,  nitrite  of  amyl,  bichlo- 
ride of  methylene,  methylic  ether,  lithium  ^com- 
pouods,  gelseminum,  and  other  remedies. — Am, 
Journ.  of  Pharmacy,  Feb.  1873. 

We  can  hardly  admit  that  It  haa  a  HtuI  la  the 
multitode  of  Ita  oltations  and  the  fnlnesa  of  ita  re- 
aearch  into  eliuieal  histeriea,  and  we  moat  aaidga  tt 
a  place  in  the  physician'a  library;  not,  indeed. 


From  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  *'8till4's  fully  representing  the  present  aiate  of  knowledge  ia 
Therapeutics"  has  been  one  of  the  classics;  its  ab-  pharmacodypamica,  but  as  by  far  the  most  complete 
aence  f^om  our  llbrariea  would  create  a  vacuum  treatise  upon  the  clinical  and  practical  aide  of  the 
which  conid  be  filled  by  no  other  work  in  the  Ian-  >  question. — Boston  Mtd.  and.  Surff.  Journal,  Kov.A, 
guage,  and  its  presence  supplies,  in  the  two  volumea  '  1874. 
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QRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E,),  M.D. 


A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  Containing  the  Methods  of  Prepar- 
ing and  Adminiatering  Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  PhTsiciani  and 
Pharmaoentista.  Third  edition,  thoroaghly  revised,  with  numerous  additions,  bj  John  M. 
Maisch,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  large 
and  handsome  ootavoTolume  of  about  800  pages,  cloth,  $4  50 ;  leather,  $5  50.    (Just  Issutd.) 

This  work  has  long  been  known  for  the  vast  amount  of  information  which  it  present?  in  a  con* 
densed  form,  arranged  for  easy  reference.  The  new  edition  hn«  received  the  moat  careful  revi- 
sion at  the  competent  hands  of  Professor  Maisch,  who  hns  brought  the  whole  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  most  recent  authorities.  More  than  eighty  new  headings  of  remedies  hare  been  introduced, 
the  entire  work  has  been  khoroaghly  remodelled,  and  whatever  has  seemed  to  be  obsolete  has  been 
omitted.  As  a  comparative  view  of  the  United  States,  the  British,  the  German,  and  the  French 
Pharmacopoeias,  together  with  an  immense  amount  of  unofficinal  formulas,  it  affords  to  the  prao- 
titioner  and  pharmaceutist  an  aid  in  their  daily  avocations  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  while  three 
indexes,  one  of  **  Diseases  and  their  Remedies,"  one  of  Pharmaceutical  Names,  and  a  (ieneral 
Index,  afford  an  easy  key  to  the  alphabetical  arrangement  adopted  in  the  text. 


The  yoQDg  praetitloner  will  find  the  work  lovaln- 
able  in  ftugge«liiig  eligible  modes  of  adminlntering 
many  renediea.— .^m.  Joum.  of  Pharm.t  Feb.  1874. 

Oar  copy  of  Oriflltb*!  Formulary,  after  long  use, 
first  In  the  dinpensiag  vhop,  and  afterwards  in  oar 
medieal  practice,  had  gradually  fallen  behind  in  the 
onward  march  of  materia  medica,  pharmaey,  and 
therapentiet,  until  we  had  ceased  to  consalt  it  as  a 
daily  book  of  reference.  So  completely  has  Prof. 
Maisch  reformed,  remodelled,  and  rejuvenated  it  in 
the  new  edition,  we  «>ball  gladly  welcome  It  back  to 
our  table  again  betide  Dnnglison,  Websrer,  and  Wood 
ft  Bache.  The  publisher  could  not  have  been  wore 
fortunate  In  the  selection  of  an  editor.  Prof.  MAiKch 
U  eminently  the  roan  for  the  work,  and  he  has  done 
it  thoroughly  and  ably.  To  ennnierate  the  altera- 
tions, amendments,  and  additioos  would  be  an  end* 
less  task  ;  everywhere  we  are  greeted  with  the  evi- 
dences of  his  labor.  Following  the  Form  alary ,  is  an 
addendum  of  uttefnl  Recipes,  Dietetic  Preparations, 
List  of  Ineorapatibles,  Posologieal  table,  table  of 
Pharmaceutical  Names,  Ofllcinal  Preparations  and 
Directions,  Poisons.  Antidotes  and  Treatment,  and 
copious  indices,  which  afford  ready  access  to  all  parts 
of  the  work.  We  anbesltatiogly  commend  the  book 
as  being  the  best  of  its  kind,  within  oar  knowledge. 
•^Atlanta  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.^  Feb.  1874. 


To  the  druggist  a  good  formalary  is  simply  indis- 
pensable, and  perhaps  no  formulary  has  been  m'>re 
extenslTely  used  than  the  well-known  work  before 
us.  Many  physicians  have  to  ofBciate,  also,  as  drug- 
gists. This  is  true  especially  of  the  country  physi- 
cian, and  a  work  which  shall  teach  him  the  means 
by  which  to  administer  or  combine  his  remedies  in 
the  moAt  efflcaetons  and  pleasant  manneri  will  al- 
ways hold  its  place  npon  his  shelf.  A  formalary  of 
this  kind  is  of  benefit  also  to  the  city  physician  In 
largest  practice. —(TIncinnaii  QUnie,  Feb.  21,  1874. 

The  Formalary  has  already  proved  itself  accepta- 
ble to  the  medical  profession,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  third  edition  is  much  improved,  and 
of  greater  practical  valae,  in  consequence  of  the  care- 
fal  reviMloQ  of  Prof  Maisch.— (7Aicayo  Mid.  Exam' 
in«r,  March  15,  1874. 

A  more  complete  formalary  than  it  is  In  its  pres- 
ent form  the  pharmacint  or  physician  could  hardly 
desire.  To  the  first  some  such  work  is  lQdl«MB|a- 
ble.  and  it  Is  hardly  \eM  esseotial  to  the  pract.^Her 
who  compounds  his  own  medicines.  Mach  of  Wnat 
is  ooutalned  iu  the  inirodaciion  ought  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  erery  student  of  medioiae. 
As  a  help  to  physicians  it  will  be  found  Invaluable, 
and  doabtless  will  make  its  way  into  libraries  not 
already  supplied  with  a  standard  work  of  the  kind. 
— rA<  Am«riean  PraotUioner,  Louisville,  July,  '74. 


E. 


LLIS  (BENJAMIN),  M,D. 

THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY:  being  a  Collection  of  Prescriptions 

derived  from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  America 
and  Burope.  Together  with  the  usual  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.  The 
whole  aecompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Observations.  Twelfth  edi- 
tion, carefully  revised  and  mach  improved  by  Albert  H.  Smith,  M.  D.  In  one  volume  8va. 
of  376  pages,  oloth,  $3  00. 


J^EREIRA  (JONATHAN),  M,D.,  KR.S,  and  L,S. 

^^ MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS;  being  an  Abridg- 

ment  of  the  late  Dr.  Pereira's  Blements  of  Materia  Medica,  arranged  In  conformity  with 
the  British  Pharmacopcsia,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Medical  Practitioners,  Ohemists  and 
Druggists,  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Students,  Ac.  By  F.  J.  FabRk,  M.D.,  Senior 
Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  London  Editor  of  the  British  Pharmaoopceia ; 
assisted  by  RoBSkT  Bkhtlbt,  M.R.O.S.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  to  the 
Pharmaoeatical  Society  of  Great  Britain;  and  by  Robert  WABiir«TOii,  F.B.S.,  Cbamioal 
Operator  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  With  numerous  additions  and  references  to  the 
United  States  Pharmaoopceia,  by  Horatio  C.  Wood,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  1040  closely 
printed  pages,  with  230  illustrations,   cloth,  $7  00;   leather,  raised  bands,  S8  00. 


DDHOLISON'S  NEW  RBMBDISS,  WITH  ?ORMnLiB 
FOR  THEIR  PREPARATION  AND  ADMINI8TRA- 
TlOir.  Seventh  edition,  with  exteosive  additions. 
Cue  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  770;  cloth.    $4  00. 

WHAT  TO  OBSBRVE  ATTHE  BEDSIDE  Alf  D  AFTBB 
Daara  iw  Mbdioal  Casks.  Published  under  the 
authority  of  the  London  Society  for  Medical  Obaer- 
vation.  From  the  second  London  edition.  1  vol. 
royal  llmo.,  cloth.    $1  00. 


tHRI8TI80N*8  DISPENSATORY.   With  copious  ad- 
'•HlAns.  ftnd  91 R  larffA  wAA<1-AiiffraT<nas      Rv  R 
BaLBspBLD  OairriTH,  M.  D.  One  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  1000  ; 
cloth.    #4  00. 

CARPENTER'S  PRIZE  ESSAT  ON  THE  USB  OF 
Alcoholic  Ltqroas  ih  Hbalth  akd  Diskask.  New 
edition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  CoimiB.  M.D.,  and 
explanations  of  scientific  words.  In  one  neat  ISmo. 
volume,  pp.  178,  cloth.    60  cents.   * 
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RUNTON  (T.  LAUDER),  M.D., 

LtetuTtr  on  Materia  Jf^ica  an^  Therap^tic$  <ft  81  Bartholonuw^t  Hospital,  St. 

A  MANUAL  OP   MATERIA   MEDICA    AND   THERAPEUTICS. 

INCLUDING  THE  PHARMACY,  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION,  AND  THE  THE- 
RAPEUTICAL  USES  OF  DRUGS.    In  ooe  neat  octaTo  volume.     {^Prquritsg.) 


JPENWICK  (SAMUEL).  M.D., 

-^  Atsittant  PhpMieian  to  tht  London  Hotjdtah 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS.    From  Xht 

Third  ReTised  and  Enlarged  Bngliph  Editlov.     WHh  eighty-four  illmtrationt  on  wood. 
In  one  very  handaome  rolume,  royal  12mo.,  elotb,  $2  26.     {JuM  Isnud  ) 

Of  the  m«ny  guld*>book8  oo  medical  diagooitte,  i  cl^e.  praeiical  maaner,  well  ealcoUted  to  aAsisi  the 
ol»ilmed  to  be  writteo  for  the  epeclal  Iniitinictlon  of  I  nladeot  In  formiog  a  correet,  thorongh.  and  eyst#u- 
•tadenta,  thli*  ia  the  best.'  Theaaihor  la  evideotly  a  !  atle  method  of  examination  and  dlagnoals  of  dt»«a*«. 


well  read  and  accompliMbed  pfayt^lclan.and  be  knows 
how  to  'each  practice)  nedlclDO.  The  charm  of  sim- 
plicity Is  not  the  lea^'tlnt  resting fsature In  the  man* 
ner  In  which  Dr.  Feo v» lek  eonveyi*  Inetmction.  There 
are  few  books  of  this  slxe  oo  practical  medicine  that 
contain  so  roach  and  conrej  it  so  well  as  the  rolnme 
before  os  I  Mm  a  book  we  can  sincerely  recommend 
to  the  student  f  )r  direct  instruction,  and  to  the  prac- 
titioner as  a  ready  and  nsefnl  aid  to  hie  maraorj. — 
Am.  Joum.  of  8j/philographp,  Jan.  1874. 

It  eorere  the  ground  of  medical  diagnoels  in  a  con- 


The  lllnstratlon«  are  onmerooa,  and  flaely  es*c«ted. 
Those  illnstrative  of  the  mlcroaooplc  appearaaoe  a# 
morbid  tlasne,  &e  ,  are  especially  clear  and  distlaet. 
— Ohieago  Jf«i.  Bxamintr,  Not.  lt7S. 

So  far  snperlor  to  any  offered  Co  etodeate  that  the 
eollegee  of  this  eonntry  should  recommend  it  to  their 
renpectire  classes.— Jr.  0.  Med,  and  Surg.  /<mr«.« 
March,  1874. 

This  little  book  ought  to  be  la  the  poeeessUn  of 
erery  medical  atudeat.— JBoeton  Medical  emd  Amt^. 
Joum.,  Jan.  Id,  1874. 


G 


RE  EN  ( T.  HENR  Y) ,  M.  />., 

Leeturer  on  Pathology  and  JVorMd  Anatom^f  at  Oharing-OrosB  BoepUal  MedUal  Btk^tl. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  MORBID  ANATOMY.   Second  American, from 

the  Third  and  Enlarged  English  Edition.   With  numeroni  illnstrations  on  Wood.     In  on» 
▼ery  handsome  octavo  Tolume  of  over  300  pagei,  eloth.  $2  6$      {Just  Ready.) 

This  osetul  and  oonTenivnt  manual  has  already 
rfftcbed  a  third  edition,  and  wh  are  glad  to  find  that, 
although  it  has  grown  itomewhat  larger,  it  stUl  remains 
a  little  book,  and  we  are  Inclined  to  forgive  the  Increase 
In  sixt;  on  account  of  the  valuable  additions  which  tht* 
author  hafl  mad«  both  to  the  printed  matter  Hod  u>  the 
illustrations.  ThA  new  lllu»tratioQi*,  drawn  )y  Mr  Col- 
ling* fh)m  preparations  by  Dr.  QrtM»n  himself  an»  very 
good,  and  the  care  aod  trouble  expended  by  the  author 
in  the  preparation  of  thl«  edition  will  no  doubt  Increase 
thtf  popularity  of  his  book,  great  though  It  already  la.— 
TK>i  London  Practitioner,  Feb.  1876. 


We  observe  that  lite  wbolo  lus  been  carefully  rei 
that  a  considerable  addltiun  haa  been  mwie  to  the  lllaii^ 
tratiuna,  and  that  much  new  matter  baa  bt>mt  mlrtnl 
We  have  not  space  for  noting  each  of  the  additionii  that 
hare  l>een  made,  and  it  i^  quite  unner«i«ary  lo  attv4apC 
ihL-<,  f  >r  a  work  which  hfw<  already  gained  a  daserv edly 
xoliil  reputation.  It  is  enough  to  My  thai  it  has  b»>en 
brought  thoroughly  up  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pnesnut 
dsy,  and  that  the  student  can  hare  no  better  or  aalbr 
/ulde  to  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy  thaa  Or. 
Qreen's  book.— Z«tu/.  TVmes  and  Gas.,  Sept  187&. 


QLUOB'S  ATLAS  Of  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY. 
Translated,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joabph 
Lin>T,  M.  I>.  In  one  rolnmef  rery  large  Imperial 
quarto,  with  SW  copper-plate  figures,  plain  and 
colored,  eloth.    $4  00 

LA  ROCHB  ON  YELLOW  rBYER.  eonsldered  la  \U 
aistorleal,  Pathological,  Btiological,  andTherapen 
tioal  Reiatlona.  1  a  two  large  aad  hanftseaie  oetav* 
eolnmes  of  nearly  1500  pages,  cloth     $7  00. 

HOLLAND'S  MBDICAL  NUTB&  AND  EBPLBC- 
TI0N8.    1  rol.  8ro.,  pp.  'VOO,  eloth.    $3  60. 


LAYGOCK'8    LBGTITRBB    ON    THE  PSIlfCIFLia 

AMD    MbTHOM  or  MbDICAL  OBaiRTATlOB   AVD   R»- 

SBAacB.  For  the  use  of  advanced  stodeata  aad 
junior  practitioners.  In  one  rery  aeat  royal  1S»«-. 
eolame.  eloth.    tl  00. 

BAKLOW^S  MANUAL  Of  THE  P&ACTICB  OP 
MBDICIKB.  With  Additloaa  by  D.  F.  Co»n. 
M  D     1  Tol.  8wo.,  pa.  600.  elolh.    tS  fiO. 

TODD'S  GUNIGAL  LBCTURB808  CEKTAIN  ACT7T1 
DisaaoM.  In  oae  neat  oetavo  volume,  of  SSO  pacea. 
cloth     $9  *0. 


£tTURGES  (OCTAVIUS),  M.D,  Cantab,, 

^  Felloto  of  the  Royal  ColUy  of  Phynieiiim,  Ac.  Ae. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OP  CLINICAL  MED- 
ICINE. Being  a  Qaide  to  the  IiiTeetigation  oflNseaie,  for  the  Use  of  Siidemta.  In  on* 
handsome  12mo.  volame»  oloth,  41  26.     (Lutefy  tutted.) 


D 


AVIS  {NATHAN  8.). 

Prof,  of  Prineiplee  and  PratUoe  of  Medicine,  ete.,  in  Ckitjapo  Med.  Onliege. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  VARIOUS   IMPORTANT   DISEASES; 

being  a  collection  of  the  Clinical  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Medical  Wards  of  Merej  Bo»« 
pital,  Chicago.     Edited  by  Frank  H.  Datis,  M  D.     Second  edition,  enlarged.     Ia 
handdome  royal  12uio.  Tolame.     Cloth,  $1  76.     {Lately  luned.) 


.OTOKES  {  WILLIAM),  M,D„  D,C,L„  F.R,&, 

^  JRegiue  Profeeenr  of  Phyeie  in  the  Untv.  of  DrMin,  Ac. 

LECTURES  ON  FEVER,  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Meath  Hos- 
pital and  County  of  Dnblin  Infirmary.    Edited  by  John  William  Moori.  M.D  ,  AeaieiJifit 
Physician  to  the  Cork  Street  Fever  Hospital.     In  one  neat  ootavo  volame.    Cluth,  «S  OO. 
{Now  Ready  ) 
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PLINT  (A  USTIN),  M.  />.. 

^  Prqfessor  of  th%  PHneiplu  and  PraeUee  of  U&iUin%  in,  BMtmu  JML.  (MJUq€,  N.  T. 

A  TREATISE    ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF 

HBDIOINE ;  designed  for  the  lue  of  Stadents  and  Prftotiiioners  of  Medicine.    Foarth 

edition,  revised  and  enlarged.   In  one  large  and  closely  printed  octavo  volome  of  abont  1 100 

pages ;  cloth,  %t  00 ;  or  strongl j  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  $7  00.    iJuU  luued. ) 

By  common  consent  of  the  English  and  American  medical  press,  this  work  has  been  assigned 

to  the  highest  position  as  a  complete  and  compendions  text-book  on  the  most  advanced  condition 

of  medical  science.     At  the  very  moderate  price  at  which  it  is  otTered  it  will  be  found  one  of  the 

cheapest  volumes  now  before  the  profession.     A  few  notices  of  previous  editions  are  subjoined. 


Admirable  and  aaequaUed.—IPetftem  Journal  of 
MmHeint,  Nov.  IMd. 

Dr.  Flint's  work,  tboogb  elafmlng  no  blgher  title 
than  thai  of  a  text-book,  is  really  more.  He  is  a  man 
of  large  clinical  exoerieaee,  and  his  book  ie  full  of 
•aeh  masterly  deacrlptions  of  disease  as  can  only  be 
drawn  by  a  man  intimately  acqaainted  wUb  their 
varlooe  forms.  It  It  not  so  long  since  we  had  the 
pleaiMire  of  reviewing  his  irst  edition,  and  we  recog- 
alse  a  great  Improvement,  especially  in  the  general 
part  of  the  work.  It  Is  a  work  whieh  we  can  cordially 
recommend  to  onr  readers  as  fnlly  abreast  of  the  sci- 
ence of  the  iL%y.— Edinburgh  Mm.  Journal,  Oct  '69. 

One  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  for  the  praeti- 
tloaer,  and  the  most  convenient  of  all  for  the  stadent. 
— ^m.  Joum.  Med  Bcienetf,  Jan.  1809. 

This  work,  which  stands  pre-eminently  as  the  ad- 
vance standard  of  medical  science  ap  to  the  present 
time  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  has  for  its  author 
one  who  Is  well  and  widely  known  as  one  of  the 
leading  praeti tioners  of  this  continent.  ';in  fact,  it  Is 
seldom  that  any  work  is  ever  iasoed  from  the  press 
more  deserriDg  of  nniversal  recommendation. — Do- 
minion M«d  Journal,  May,  18(A. 

The  third  edition  of  this  most  excellent  book  scarce- 


sxcellently  printed  and  boand — and  we  enconnter 
that  luxury  of  America,  the  ready-^cat  pages,  which 
theTankees  are  *cnte  enongh  to  intslHt  upon — nor  are 
theee  by  any  means  trifles  ;  bat  the  contents  of  the 
book  are  astoninhing.  Not  only  is  it  wonderful  that 
»ny  one  man  can  hare  grasped  in  his  mind  the  whole 
icope  of  medicine  with  that  vigor  which  Pr  Filnt 
ihowf,  bat  the  condensed  yet  clear  way  in  which 
this  is  done  is  a  perfect  literary  triumph.  Dr.  Flint 
Is  pre-eminently  one  of  the  strong  men,  whone  right 
to  do  this  kind  of  thing  Is  well  admitted  ;  and  we  say 
so  more  then  the  truth  when  we  alfirm  that  he  Is 
rery  nearly  the  only  liring  man  that  could  do  it  with 
rach  resalts  as  the  volume  beXore  ^%.-^TIu  London 
Practitioner^  March,  1869. 

This  Is  In  some  respects  the  best  text-book  of  medl- 
aiae  in  our  language,  and  it  Is  highly  appreciated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  inasmuch  as  the  first 
iditioa  was  exhausted  in  a  few  months.  The  second 
tdltioB  was  littLe  more  than  a  reprint,  but  the  present 
Has,  as  the  author  says,  been  thoroughly  revised. 
Much  valuable  matter  has  been  added,  and  by  mak- 
ing the  type  smaller,  the  bulk  of  the  volume  Is  not 
much  iuo^eased.  The  weak  point  In  many  American 
Works  is  pathology,  but  Dr.  Flint  has  taken  peculiar 


ly  needs  any  eoromendation  from  us.    The  volume,  ]  pains  on  this  point,  greatly  to  the  valae  of  the  book. 
as  It  sunds  now.  Ih  really  a  marvel :  first  of  all,  It  Is  i  —London  Mtd.  Timm  and  gsieslft.  Feb.  6, 1869. 

r  TffB  8  A  MB  AUTHOR. 

ESSAYS    ON    CONSERVATIVE   MEDICINE    AND    KINDRED 

TOPICS.     In  one  very  handsome  royal  Itmo.  volamc.     Oloth,  $1  38.     {Just  Issued.) 


B 


Tbl«  little  work  cvniprisraa  numberof  ettsayft  written 
at  various  timM  for  m«dfca1  Journals  and  societies.  It  Is 
unneceMery  to!«y  aught  in  regard  to  the  ■t>leln  which 
thtty  are  wrlcteo,  (br  Dr.  Flint  is  fsmlHar  as  a  hooM- 
hold  word  to  tiie  profeertoa.  His  naoM  Is  a  Kuarantee 
that  the  sul^ecta  are  treated  In  a  maeteriy  manner.  The 
follewkitfSttVieotH  aredisooseed :  OonserTativemodkimj, 
mn  applied  to  therapeutics  and  hygieoe,  medioiae  Id  the 
P«h(.  the  present,  and  the  future,  allmentatioa  in  die- 
toleraxkoe  of  disease^  on  the  ageaoy  of  the  mind  in 


etiology,  prnpbylakis,  and  th«>rapeutlcs,  and  diTine  de- 
hIkh,  tjf  eaempllted  in  the  natural  bii»tory  of  dineepes. 
A  more  suggestive  collection  of  topice  it  would  be  difll- 
eult  to  oonc<>ire  The  emiayf  on  ooufervative  medicine 
are  peculiarly  valuable.  The  author  in  the^e  tel(ex  a 
vcfy  oomuou-penee  view  of  the  treatment  of  di.«ea-iti, 
and  i4m>w«  the  uvceraitjr  of  **  conserTing^  to  the  full  en 
extent  the  strength  of  the  sy«4em  In  order  to  devNe  the 
best  reeultafron  the  eii  medioairix  naiunx.'~Ii:rtituul  ir 
M^  Joum,  Oct  ItiH. 


Wt 


"ATSON  (THOMAS),  M,  Z>.,  ^t. 

LECTURES    ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF 

PHYSIO.  Delivered  at  King's  College,  London.  A  new  American,  from  the  Fifth  re- 
vised and  enlarged  English  edition.  Edited,  with  additions,  aDdrseveral  hundred  illuitrao 
ations,  by  Hbhbt  HARTSHoaiin,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  UnivorsUyof  Pennsylv. 
nia.  In  two  large  and  handsome  8vo.  vols.  Cloth,  $9  09 ;  loalhari  $11 90.  ( LaUl/^  Pu^iisktd.) 


ft  is  a  sab^eot  for  congratulation  and  for  thaokftil 
nees  that  8ir  Thomas  Watsoa,  durlog  a  period  of  enm- 

Earative  leiinre,  after  a  long,  laborious,  and  most 
on<)cable  professional  career,  while  retaining  full 
pimseMion  uf  hie  high  mental  faculties,  should  have 
employed  the  opportoaity  to  submit  his  Lectures  to 
a  more  thorough  revision  than  wa«  pi>ss{ble  during 
the  earlier  and  busier  period  of  his  life.  Carefully 
pensingln  review  some  of  the  most  intricate  and  im- 
portant pathological  and  practical  questions,  there' 
suits  of  his  clear  iaidght  and  his  calm  Judgment  are 
now  reeorded  for  the  beneflt  of  mankind,  in  language 
wlileh,  fur  precision,  vigor,  and  ciansieal  elegance,  has 
rarely  b«en  equalled, and  sever  sorpawed  The  re* 
vitiion  has  evidently  been  moet  carefully  done,  and 
the  resnlta  appear  in  almost  every  page.— .ffrit.  Med. 
Jfmm.,  Oct.  14,  1871. 

The  lecturee  are  so  well  known  and  so  )astly 
appreciated,  that  It  Is  scarcely  necensary  to  do 
more  than  call  attention  to  the  special  advantages 
of  the  last  over  previona  editions.     The  author's 


rare  combinatloo  of  great  scientificattHinmeots  com- 
bined with  wonderful  foreotiic  eloquence  has  exerted 
extraordinarj  lufluenee  ever  the  tawt  two  generationH 
of  phyttlciana  His  dlnleal  deaorlpllons  of  most  dlrt- 
easee  have  never  been  eqaaUud :  and  on  kMa  score 
at  least  his  work  will  live  long  in  the  future.  The 
work  wiU  be  sought  by  all  who  appreciate  a  great 
book.~.duur.  /oi*mf  vf  SifpbUagrmpk§^  July,  I87t. 

We  are  exceedingly  gratilled  at  the  reception  of 
this  new  edition  of  Watson,  pre-emlaeuily  the  prince 
of  English  authors,  on  "Practice."  We,  who  read 
the  flrHt  edition  shall  never  fstget  the  great  pleasure 
and  profit  we  derived  from  Um  graphio  delineations 
of  disease,  its  vigorous  style  and  splendid  English. 
Maturity  of  yearSf  exienvive  observniloe,  proteond 
reaearen,  and  yet  continuous  enthusiasm,  havecooK 
bleed  to  give  u«  In  this  latest  edition  a  model  of  pro- 
fessional excellence  In  teaching  with  rare  beauty  in 
the  modf  of  communication.  But  this  clasHe  ne(H)s 
no  euloglum  of  oura.— <74<oairo  Jfsd.  Jowm.,  July 
1872 


nuyGLISON,  FORBES,  TWEE  DIE,  AND  CO  NOLLY. 


THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OP  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising 

Treatises  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medioa  and  Therapeutics, 
Diseaeee  of  Women  and  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  ko.  Ao.  In  four  large  snper-royal 
oetavo  volnmos,  of  SSMdonble-oolomnsd  pages,  strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  leather, 
$16;  oloth,  $J1. 
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RISTO  WE  (JOHN  SYEIi),  M.D,  FRCP,     (Nearly  Ready.) 

PhyHeian  and  Joint  Lecturer  on  9f«dMw.,  8t.  Thomas**  ffngpHal. 

A  MANUAL  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.    Edited,  with 

Additions,  by  James  H.  IIuTCHiKsoif,  M.D.,  PbjBician  to  tba  Penna  Hospital.     In  one 
btDdfoma  octavo  Tolnine.        

PfARTSEORNE  (HENRY).  M,I)., 

•^-^  Professor  of  HygUnt  in  tfu  UnU^rttty  of  pgnnsMl^ania. 

ESSENTIALS  OP  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICB  OF  MEDl- 

CIKB.    A  baady-book  for  Students  and  Practitioners.     Fonrib  edition,  reviaed  and  im- 
proTed.     Witb  abont  one  bnndred  illustrations.     In  one  bandsome  rojal  J2mo    yolnina* 
of  About  550  pages,  olotb,  $2  63 ;  balf  bound,  $2  88.     (Just  Jssusd.) 
Tbe  tborougb  manner  in  wbioh  tbe  antbor  bns  labored  to  fully  represent  in  tbis  f!»Toriie  band- 
book  tbe  most  idTsnced  condition  of  praetieal  medicine  is  sbown  by  tbe  ftct  tbat  tbe  present 
edition  contains  more  tban  256  additions,  representing  tbe  investigations  of  172  autbors  not  re- 
ferred to  in  prerions  editions.     Kotwitbstanding  an  enlargement  of  tbe  page,  tbe  site  baa  been 
increosed  by  sixty  pages.     A  number  of  illustrations  bare  been  introduced  wbicb  it  is  hoped 
will  facilitate  tbe  eomprebension  of  details  by  tbe  reader,  and  no  effort  bas  been  spared  to  make 
tbe  volume  wortby  a  continuance  of  tbe  very  great  favor  witb  wblcb  it  bas  bitberto  been  receired. 

The  work  is  brought  fDllT  up  with  all  the  recent  |  Without  doubt  the  best  book  of  tbe  kind  pabliabed 
advanees  in  medicine,  Is  sdmlrsbly  eondensed.  and  in  tbe  Eoflioh  laoguagn.— <8f.  LouU  M«d.  andS'urg. 
yet  snfletently  explicit  for  all  the  purposes  intended,  |  Joum  ^  l^aw.  1874. 

As  a  handbook,  which  clearly  sets  forth  the  bmuv- 
TiALs  of  the  raisciPLKs  AHO  paACTicB  or  Msnicisi,  we 
do  not  kaow  of  ite  equal  —  Va.  Med.  Monthly. 

As  a  brief,  condensed,  but  coaiprehenBlve  band- 
book,  it  cannot  be  Irrprored  upoo.— CWea^ 


thus  makiag  It  by  far  the  bent  work  of  its  character 
ever  publiahed.— (»ac<nfia(i  Clinic,  Oct.  24,  1874. 


We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  previ- 
ous edltiunsof  this  work.  It  Is  ezcelleat  of  tta  kind. 
The  author  has  given  a  very  eareful  revision, In  view 

of  the  rapid  progress  of  medical  scieaee.— JIT.  T.  Mtd.  ,  .ffxamfner,  Kov.  16,  1874. 
jQum.t  Nov.  1874. 

PA  VT  (F,  W.),  M.  2)..  F,  R.  8^, 
BmioT  Astt.  Physitian  to  and  Mitetnrer  on  Phif9iology,at  Gmy*t  Bo^jMal,  itt. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE   FUNCTION  OF  DIGESTION;  its  Disor- 

dera  and  tbeir  Treatment.    From  the  leoond  London  edition.    In  one  bandsome  volnaae, 
amall  octavo,  cloth,  $2  60. 
JDT  TBB  8AMB  A OTBOR.     (JuH  /sMted.) 

A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIETETICS,  PHYSIOLOGI- 
CALLY AKD  THERAPEUTICALL7  CONSIDERED.  In  one  handsome  ocUvo  volnm* 
of  nearly  600  pages,  cloth,  $4  75. 

which  shows  tbat  tbe  author  is  an  ex  tensive  feeder  and 
had  Judiciously  arranged  tbe  Dumeroes  facts  and  tbe»- 
ries.  together  with  the  most  striking  experimeaU  and 
the  dednetions  drawn  tberefrnm.  It  »e«m«  to  as  that 
be  baa  truly  conferred  agreat  beoeOt  upon  all  intarested 
In  tbe  suhtJeet-maUer  off  his  work,  and  that  nobody  will 
study  its  paxee  without  having  derived  valuable  lBatnie> 
tk>B  therefrom,  and  without  oonsldering  it  not  only  «a** 
fuU  but  next  to  Indispensable. ~  Amsr.  Jouni.  tif 
Pharwiacy,  Aug.  1874. 


The  present  book  is  a  revult  of  his  irork  in  this  diree* 
tlon,  and  is  well  calculated  to  do  credit  to  bis  persere* 
ranee  in  collecting  facts,  and  hi*  judgmant  in  arranging 
them  in  an  entertaining,  as  well  as  a  practical  form.  It 
is  but  rarely  that  we  have  had  offered  us  so  much 
practical  information  in  so  agreeable  a  manner  aa  la 
done  by  Dr.  Pavy  In  the  present  instance.— Acta  J(«aia> 
ditt,  July,  1874. 

No  modem  treatise  on  this  sul^ect,  hsvlng  existed  in 
the  English  language,  Dr.  Pavy's  work  suppliea  a  want 
whidi  has  been  very  serioucly  felt,  and  in  a  manner 


flBAMBERS  (T.  K,).  M,D.. 

V/  Oonsulting  PkyHeian  to  St.  Mary*t  Hospital,  London,  ite. 

A  MANUAL  OF  DIET  AND  REGIMEN  IN  HEALTH  AND  SICK- 

NESS.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volnme.     Cloth,  $3  75.      {Now  Ready.) 

new  field  of  which  others  will  no  doubt  avail  them- 


In  oorapiUngthia  ssaall  buteompreheasive  manaal 
Dr.  Ghambera  haa  laid  the  profeaaion  under  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  him.  He  wrtlea  on  tbe  nubject  like 
one  who  haa  given  hie  mind  to  it,  and  therefore  ia 
entitled  to  apeak  with  authority.  As  a  pioneer,  Dr 
Chambers  deeervea  much  credit }  he  haa  opened  up  a 


aelvea.  Tkken  altoaether,  this  work  i«  oae  vbich 
gives,  in  an  agreeable  form,  much  valnvl>te  lnrorm&« 
tion  on  a  moat  important  subject,  and  ought  to  hava 
a  large  Male  both  in  tbe  profeaaion  and  out  of  It.— 
London  Jfed.  Rteord,  May  1»,  1670. 


^r  THB  SAME  AUTHOR.    {Latdy  Publi»fvkl.) 

RESTORATIVE  MEDICINE.  An  Harveian  Annual  Oration.  With 

Two  Seqnels.    In  one  Twy  handsome  volnme,  email  ISmo.,  elolh»  $1  00. 

J^RINTON  (WILLIAM),  M,D.,  FR,S. 

-^LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  THB  STOMACH;  with  an 

Introdnction  on  its  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  From  the  second  and  enlarged  London  edf- 
tion.  With  iUniirations  on  wood  Xn  one  handsome  octavo  volnme  of  about  SOO  pageg 
cloth,  $3  SS.  

pox  ( WILSON),  M.D., 

•^  Holme  Prof,  of  Clinical  M«d.,  University  Colt.,  London. 

THE  DISEASES  OP  THE  STOMACH:  Being  the  Third  Edition  of 

the  ** Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  tbe  Varieties  of  Dyspepsia.*'    Revised  and  Knlarged. 
With  illustrations.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volnme,  cloth,  $2  00.     {Jutt  Issued.} 
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ipLINT  (AUSTIN),  M.D., 

^  Professor  of  ttu  PrtneipUs  and  Praetieg  a/  Medieitu  in  B4lUpu€  SospUal  Med.  OolUffe,  If.  7. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY, 

AND  TKEATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THU  HEART.    Saooad  reriied  and  anUrged 
edition.    In  one  ootavo  volume  of  550  pagei,  with  a  plate,  oloih,  $4. 

Dr.  Flint  ehoeeadtfletilt  tnbject  for  fait  rMearehea,  tnd  elmrest  practical  treatise  on  tboKe  subjects,  aod 
aad  has  ihown  remarkable  powers  of  obserTation  ihoald  be  in  the  hande  of  all  praetitlonerB  and  stn- 
and  refleeiioa,  as  well  ae  great  indnstry,  in  hia  treat-  i  leote.  It  it  a  credit  to  American  medical  Uteratare. 
meat  of  it.    His  book  mosfc  be  considered  the  fullest  '  —Amer.  Joum.  of  ih%  U«d.  6'cienoii,  Jal7»  1660. 


Jp  TMB  BAMB  AUTBOE. 

A  PRACTICAL   TREATISE   ON   THE   PHYSICAL  EXPLORA- 

TION  OF  THE  CHEST  AND  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE 
BBSPIRATORT  ORGANS.  Second  and  reTiaed  edition.  In  onehandaome  ooUto  TolnDe 
of  596  pages,  cloth,  $4  50. 

Dr.  Flint's  treatise  is  one  of  the  most  trnstworthy  i  tncj  to  over-reflaement  and  Qoneeeesarymlnntenens 

I  aides  which  we  can  consult.   The  Mxle  is  clear  and  !  «rhich  characterliee  many  works  on  the  same  snb> 
isUnet,  and  is  also  ooneise,  beinffree  from  that  tend- ,  Jeot.— IH<5Un  Jfediooi  Pt^im,  Feb.  6, 1867. 


JOT  THE  SAUE  AUTHOR.    [JvAt  Rmdy.) 

PHTFIISIS:  ITS  MORBID  ANATOMY,  ETIOLOGY,  SYMPTOM- 

ATIC  EVENTS  AND  COMPLICATIONS.  FATALITY  AND  PROGNOSIS,  TREAT- 
Bf BNT,  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  ;  in  a  series  of  Clinical  Studies.  By  Austin 
Flint,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Prinoiples  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Med. 
College,  New  York.     la  one  handsome  octavo  Tolume :  $3  50. 

This  Tolume,  containing  the  reenlte  of  the  anthor'i  extended  observation  and  experience  on  a 
■nbjeet  of  inrime  importance,  cannot  bat  have  a  claim  upon  the  attention  of  every  practitioner. 


This  book  containfi  an  analysis,  in  the  author'fi  lucid 
style,  of  the  notes  wblcb  he  has  made  in  reveral  hun- 
dred caiies  In  hoepital  and  private  practice.  Wp  com 
mend  the  book  to  the  perusal  of  all  intHre.«<t«d  in  the 
study  of  tbiff  disease. — Boston  Mtd.  and  Surg  Journal, 
Feb  10, 18T6. 

The  name  of  the  author  fs  a  pufflcient  iruaraotee  thst 
this  book  Is  of  practical  value  to  both  student  and  prso- 


tltioner.  While  the  author  takes  iwue  with  many  of  the 
leading  mind*  of  the  day  oo  imporlaht  question*  arifluK 
in  the  study  of  phthinlff,  the  stronfc  tcaiimooy  of  expe- 
rience and  authority  will  have  great  weight  with  tlie 
seeker  after  truth.  An  the  result  of  clinioal  study,  the 
work  is  nnnqoalled. — SL  Louis  Mtd.  and  Sur^  JuunuJ, 
March,  1876. 


Dr  THB  SAMS  AUTHOR.    (Nearly  Ready  ) 

A  iMANUAL   OF  PERCUSSION  AND    AUSCULTATION;   of  the 

Pbyaical  Diagnosis  and  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart,  and  of  Thoracic  Anenrtem.   In 
one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume. 

In  this  little  work  the.  ol^ect  of  the  author  haa  .been  to  present  in  a  clear  and  oompact  form 
the  eziotiog  condition  of  physical  exploration,  showing  the  manner  of  conducting  it  and  the 
diagnostic  value  of  the  several  signs  thereby  elicited  While  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  bos 
become  a  matter  of  daily  necessity  in  practice,  it  is  believed  that  there  is  still  a  want  of  a  manual 
which  shall  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  student  and  a  convenient  book  of  reference  for  the  practitioner 
desirous  to  refresh  hie  memory  in  doubtful  oases.  The  close  attention  which  the  author  has  for 
many  years  paid  to  this  department,  and  the  very  extensive  opportunities  which  he  has  enjoyed 
ior  observation,  are  a  eufficient  guarantee  that  the  work  will  fully  attain  its  object. 


POLLER  (HENRY  WILLIAM),  M.  /)., 

•^  PhyHeian  to  St.  Oeorye^s  HogpUcUy  London. 

ON  DISEASES  OP  THE   LUNGS   AND   AIR-PASSAGES.    Their 

Pathology,  Phyiical  Dfagnotii,  Symptomff.  and  Treatment.     From  the  second  and  reviied 
Bnglish  edition.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  500  pages,  cloth,  $8  50. 

T/mLLIAMS  (C.  J,  S.).  M.D., 

Senior  Oon^uUing  Pkyeieian  to  the  Hospital  for  Oonnimption,  Browtpton,  and 

PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION;  Its  Nature,  Varieties,  and  Treat- 

ment.    With  an  Analysis  of  One  Thonaand  Oases  to  exemplify  its  duration.     In  one  neat 
octavo  Tolnme  of  about  860  pages,  cloth,  $3  50.     {Lately  Published.) 

He  ean  still  speak  from  a  more  eoormoos  experi-  after  all,  the  grand  teaching  which  Dr  Williams  ha" 

enoe,  and  a  closer  study  of  the  morbid  proceeses  in-  for  the  profession  is  to  be  found  In  bis  therapeutical 

volved  in  tuberoalosls,  than  most  living  men.    He  ehapters,  and  In  the  bletory  of  Individual  eases  ez- 

owed  it  to  himself,  and  to  the  Importanee  of  the  sub*  tended,  by  dint  of  eare,  over  ten.  twenty,  thirty,  aad 

Jeet.to  embody  his  views  in  a  i«eparate  work,  and  sven  forty  years.— i^oadoa  Lancet,  Oct.  21, 1871. 
we  are  glad  that  he  has  aecomplished  this  daty. 


LA  BOCHB  ON  PKEtTMONIA    1  vol.  8vo.,  eloth, ,  WALSHB  ON  THB  PISBABES  OP  THB  HBABT  AND 
of  500  pages.    Price  $3  00.  GBEAT  VESSELS.    Third  Amerloaa  ediaom.    In 

SMITH  ON  CONSTTMPTION  ;  ITS  BARLT  AND  BE  I      *  ▼ol-  8^o-.  *^  PP.»  "lot^-    W  00. 
MBDIABLE  STAGES.    1  vol.  8 vo.,  pp.  254.    $2  26  | 
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f>0 BERTS  ( WILLIAM),  M,  2>., 

«^  V  L4etnrtr  on  Medicine  in  ike  ManeheaUr  School  of  Medicine^  Ae. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  URINARY  AND  RENAL  DIS- 

BASES,  inolnding  Urinary  Bepovits.    Illastrated  by  nnmeroiis  OM«e  and  engravingi.   B««- 

ond  American,  from  ike  Second  RcyisMl  and  Bnlarged  London  Bdftion.     In  one  large 

and  handflome  octavo  yolome  of  616  pages,  with  a  colored  plate ,  olotli,  $i  SO.     {Lmt9l§ 

Published,) 

The  author  has  sabjected  this  work  lo  a  very  thorough  revivfon,  and  hat  soaght  to  embody  ia 

it  the  reeolts  of  the  latest  experience  and  investigations.     Although  every  effort  has  been  made 

to  keep  it  within  the  limits  of  its  former  site,  it  has  been  enlarged  by  a  hnodied  pages,  maay 

new  wood-cuts  have  been  introduced,  and  also  a  colored  plate  representing  the  appearance  of  the 

different  varieties  of  urine,  while  the  price  hat  been  retained  at  the  former  very  moderate  rate. 

The  pisn,  it  will  thus  be  seeD,  Is  very  complete,  [  diseases  we  have  examlaed.   It  is  pecoUerlx  adapted 


and  the  manner  in  which  tt  has  been  carried  out  is 
in  the  higbeet  degree  satisfaetory.  The  eharaetera 
of  the  different  deposits  are  very  well  described,  and 
the  microscopic  appearances  thej  present  are  Illus- 
trated by  namerons  well  execnted  eDgrgvings  Tt 
only  Temalns  to  ns  to  strongly  recommend  to  our 
readers  Dr.  Roberts's  work,  as  eoniatnia|  an  adnlrm* 
ble  risnmi  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  uri- 
nary diseases,  and  as  a  safe  and  reliable  guide  to  the 
ellnleal  obserTer.— fidin.  Afcd.  Jour. 

The  mosteompleteaAd  praobtal  treatise  upon  renal 


to  the  wants  of  the  majority  of  American  practltloa- 
er«  from  ita  clearnas*  and  simple  aaneaneemea t  of  the 
facts  In  relation  to  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  urinary 
disorders,  and  contalnv  in  condensed  form  the  inTeetl- 
gallons  of  Bence  Jones,  Bird,  Beale,  HaMall.  Front, 
and  a  host  of  other  well-known  writers  upon  tki*  sub- 
ject. The  characters  of  nrlne,  phy*iologlcaI  and  pa* 
thologlcal,  as  indicated  to  the  naked  eye  as  well  as  by 
microscopical  and  chemical  Investigatlona.  are  c«««- 
clsely  represented  both  by  description  and  by  w«LI 
executed  engraTiags.^CinoiAiMin /o«m^.  o/M9d, 


P  ASH  AM  (W.  i?.).  ^-  i>M . 

J^  Senior  Phyeician  to  the.  Wettminater  HoapUal^  *c. 

RENAL  DISEASES :  a  Clinical  Gaide  to  their  DiagBOsis  and  Treatment. 

With  Ulujitratioikt.    In  one  neft*  royal  ISmo.  vdnme  of  IM4  P*gM»  elotk,  $9  00. 

The  ehapters  on  diagnosis  wmI  treatmeai  are  very 

Sood,  and  the  student  and  yonng  practitioner  will 
nd  them  full  of  ral nab le practical  hints.  The  third 
part,  on  the  urine.  Is  excellent,  and  we  cordially 
recommend  Its  pernsal.  The  author  has  arranged 
his  matter  In  a  somewhat  noTel,  and,  we  think,  use- 
ful form.  Here  ererythlng  can  be  easily  foand,  and, 
what  is  more  Important,  easily  read,  for  all  the  dry 


details  eC  larger  boeka  here  aoqnlre  a  new  latereaC 

from  the  author's  arrangement.  Tbls  part  of  the 
book  is  full  of  good  work.—^rtf.  and  For,  Medico- 
Ihirurgidal  Review,  July,  1870. 

The  easy  descriptions  and  eompaet  raodea  of  state* 
mem  render  the  book  pleasingand  convealemt.— Jtaa. 
Joum.  Med.  Sciencei,  July,  1870. 


TINCOLN  (Z>.  F,),  J/.Z)., 

^-^  Phyeician  to  the  Departtaeni  of  Nervous  IHeeaee*,  Boston  Dispensary. 

ELECTRO  THERAPEUTICS;  1  Concise  Manual  of  Medical  Electri- 
city.   Inone  very  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  cloth,  with  illustrations,  $1  50.    (Just  Issmsd.) 

This  little  book  Is,  eoastderinglts  else,  one  of  the 
very  beat  of  the  fingllsb  ureatlsea  oa  its  subject  that 
has  come  to  our  notice,  pos^euring,  among  oth«rs,  the 
rare  merit  of  dealing  arowedly  and  actually  with 
priodples^  ma4nly.  rather  than  with  practical  deiatht. 
thereby  sn|»plying  a  real  waut.  Instead  of  halptag 
merely  to  flood  the  literary  market.  JDr.  Uaeola  • 
style  !•  osnally  remarkably  clear,  and  the  whola 
book  i«  readable  and  interesting. — Boston  Med.  and 
Surg.  Joum.,  July  29,  1«74, 


The  work  Is  couvenient  In  sise,  Ita  descriptions  of 
methods  and  appliances  are  sufflciently  eomplete  for 
the  general  practitioner,  and  the  chapters  on  Kiect^o- 
physiology  and  diagnosis  are  well  written  and  read- 
able.  For  those  who  wish  a  bandy-book  of  direotioos 
for  the  employment  of  galvanifm  in  medicine»  this 
will  serve  as  a  very  go(^  and  reliable  gulde.f— Aino 
Remedies,  Oct.  1874. 

It  Is  a  well  written  work,  and  calculated  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  busy  practitioner.  Tt  contains 
the  latest  reaearohee  In  this  important  branch  of  iBed« 
\e^ne.— Peninsular  Joum*  of  Med,  Oct.  Ii74. 

Eminently  practical  In  eharaeter.  It  will  amply 
repay  any  one  fur  a  careful  perusal. — LeavenwofUi 
Med.  Herald,  Oct.  1874. 


We  have  here  in  a  Small  compass  a  great  deal  of 
raluHble  information  npon  the  subject  of  Medical 
Bleetrlcity. — Canada  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Sot. 

1874.      .  -     .' 


TEE  (HENRY), 

Prof,  of  Surgery  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeoms  of  England,  do. 

LECTURES  ON  SYPHILIS  AND  ON  SOME  FORMS  OP  LOCAL 

DISEASE  AFFECTING  PRINCIPALLY  THE  GROANS  OF  OBNERATION.     In  one 

handsome  octavo  volnme :  cloth;  $2  25.  {Now  Ready.) 
To  the  fulfilment  of  hl<<  task  he  has  applied  a  wide  of  other  KoKii^h  authors  of  the  present  day,  as  the  totie- 
and  philosophical  oompreheaslon  off  the  general  and  >  ulnbtlUyof  syphllttleMood;  the  conditions  timln-whicfa 
specisl  pathology  of  the  sulfjeot,  one  which  bis  owe  e%-  >  the  secretions  of  pHfiary  add  seronda^  i^hilllie  nan* 
tende<l  personal  experience  glvei*  him  a  xtmng  right  to  '  IfiMtations  may  be  fnocnlsted  natunUly  or  artifklallf : 
handle.  A  perusal  of  It  oannot  fidl  to  Interest  the  leader,  '  the  morhM  fiToto^Ptie  produced  by  suc^  iaocotatir>n :  the 
who  will  find  In  It  reports  of  many  tuten«ting  esses  and  modificationftof  these  pniecfaes  ia  patlenta  prvvkrasly 
experiments,  together  with  much  suioreMUve  philosoph*  syphilitic:  primary  and  secondary  syphilitic  Uii>eafes  of 
leal  dUcusKion— 'Uot  to  say  quotationa  from  the  poets—  j  the  mooooa  membranes  and  their  liability  to  cmHmn- 


an  embellishment  rarely,  we  believe,  aooorded  this  par- 
ticular iubjeot.~XofKfon  PraeliH'mer,  Mareb.  M7& 

The  work  Is  Taluable,  ai  tt  breats  qnlte  fkilly  of  sub- 
jects which  are  not  dwelt  upon  In  the  systematic  works 


nioate  eoostttoftoDal  syphilb,  etc  The  book  i«  full  nf 
ellnleal  mateHal  tl)us^«tlofi  these  topICK,  oHginal  or 
qaoted.— Are^seMi{^/>0raNiiA{nyy,  April,  1876. 


IHPHTHBRIA ;  Us  Nature  and  Treat  nent,  with  an 
acconnt  of  the  History  of  Its  Preralenee  In  rarl- 
oas  Countries.  By  D.  D.  Sladb,  M.D.  Second  and 
roTlsod  edition.  In  one  neat  royal  12m o.  volnme, 
eloth,  $1  25. 

LECTURB8  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  FBVBR.  By  A. 
Hcmeoir  M.D..  M.R.I.A..  Fhyolclan  to  the  Meath 
Hospital.    In  one  rol.  8ro.,  cloth,  $2  50. 


A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER.  By  RoBiar  D.  Lrom. 
K  C  G.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  363  pagea,  oWth, 
$2  25. 

CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS  OK  FPNCTIOITAL 
NERVOUS  DISORDERS  BtC.  Hannriau)  Joass, 
M.D.,  Physician  to  St.  Mary*«  Hospital.  Ae.  6^> 
ond  AmerlesQ  Edition.  In  oas  haodsttme  oetaTO 
volume  uf  348  paf  es,  cloth,  #3  25. 


HiivRT  C.  Lba's  Pttblioations— (  Venereal  Di9ea%e%^  eto.). 


\% 


DUMSTEAD  {FREEMAN  /.).  ^-^-^ 

*^       Prqfwsor  of  Vtngrsal  Dimmstw  at  ihi  0^1.  of  Phyt.  and  Bwrg. ,  ITmo  York.  A«. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  VENEREAL  DIS- 
EASES.   Including  the  resnlifi  of  reeent  inTostigatlong  upon  %1i»  tsbjeet.    Third  edition, 
rertaed  and  enlarged,  with  ilhiftratione.    In  one  large  and  handiome  oetayo  volume  of 
over  700  pages,  oloth,  $5  00 ;  leather,  $0  00. 
In  preparing  this  standard  work  again  for  the  press,  the  author  has  subjected  it  to  a  very 
thorough  revision.    Many  portions  have  been  rewritten,  and  much  new  matter  added,  in  order  to 
bring  it  completely  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  condition  of  syphilograpby,  but  by  careful 
eompression  of  the  text  of  previous  editions,  the  work  has  been  increased  by  only  sixty-four  pages. 
The  labor  thus  bestowed  upon  it,  it  is  hoped,  will  insure  for  it  a  continuance  of  its  position  as  a 
complete  and  trustworthy  guide  for  the  practitioner. 


It  le  the  most  eompleiebook  with  wbleh  we  are  ac- 
quainted in  the  laagoage.  The  latest  views  of  tb« 
be«t  anthoritlea  are  pat  »>rwar4,  and  the  Infonnatloii 
Is  w«ll  arranged--^  great  poiai  for  the  stodent,  and 
etui  more  for  the  praotitieaer.  Tbe  Mobjeets  of  vis- 
ceral •yphlllB,  syphillile  affeotione  of  the  eyee,  and 
the  treatment  of  eyph  Jie  by  repeated  laoenlatiene.  are 
very  folly  diseaaeed. — LoMon  Zaned,  Jan.  7,  IS71. 

Dr.  Barostead's  work  Is  already  so  uoiTersally 
knowu  as  the  beet  treatise  In  the  Bnglleh  laogoage  on 
venereal  diseases,  that  if  may  seem  almost  Raperfln- 
oas  to  say  more  of  it  than  that  a  new  edition  has  been 
Issued.  Bat  the  antfaor'e  Indnatrjr  has  rtodered  this 
new  edition  virtoally  a  new  work,  and  so  merits  as 


mneh  special  commendation  as  if  its  predecessor**  had 
not  been  published  As  a  tboronghly  practical  book 
on  a  class  of  diseases  which  form  a  large  share  of 
nearlv  erery  physician's  practice,  the  volume  before 
as  Is  bv  far  the  best  of  whieh  we  have  knowledge.— 
ir.  r  kmiitnl  OnmtU,  Jan.  28.  1871. 

It  is  rare  in  the  history  of  medicine  to  And  any  one 
book  which  contains  all  that  a  practitioner  needs  to 
know;  while  the  pos<«essorof  "Bnmstead  on  Vene- 
real** has  no  oeeaslon  to  look  outside  of  its  covers  for 
anything  practical  connected  with  the  diagnosis,  his* 
tory,  or  treatment  of  these  afTeetions. — N.  T.  Medical 
Journal,  March,  1871. 


flULLERIER  (A,),  and 

V/       Surgton  to  tfu  H&pttal  du  Midi. 


T>UMSTEAD  (FREEMAN  J.). 

-^       Prcfm9or  of  Venertal  DUnasM  in  tkt  OoVUgg  q^ 
Phydcians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y 

AN  ATLAS  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES.    Translated  and  Edited  by 

FiinBMAii  J.  BwiTBAD.     In  one  large  imperial  4to.  volume  of  328  pages,  double -columns, 

with  26  plates,  containing  about  150  figures,  beautifully  colored,  many  of  them  the  sise  of 

life;  strongly  bound  in  oloth,  $17  00 ;  also,  in  five  parta,  stout  wrappers  for  mailing,  at  $8 

per  part. 

Anticipating  a  very  large  tale  for  this  work,  it  it  offered  at  the  very  low  prioe  of  Tsrik  Dol- 

ftARg  a  Part,  thus  placing  it  within  tbe  reach  of  all  who  are  Interested  in  this  department  of  prae- 

lice.     Gentlemen  desiring  early  impressions  of  the  plates  would  do  well  to  order  it  without  delay. 

A  specimen  of  the  plates  and  text  sent  free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

We  wish  for  onee  that  oar  province  was  not  reNtxict*  i  irhich  for  its  klad  Is  aaore  neotMory  for  then  to  have. 


ed  to  methods  of  treatment,  that  we  might  say  some 
thing  of  the  exquisite  colored  plates  In  this  volume. 
—London  PraetUiongr,  May,  1869. 

As  a  whole,  it  teaches  all  that  can  be  tanght  by 
means  of  plates  and  prlnt.^-£oiui(m  Lancd,  Mareb 
18.  1S«9. 

8aperlor  to  Anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  issued 
on  this  continent. — Canada  Med.  Journal,  March,  '09. 

The  practitioner  who  desires  to  understand  this 
br^neh  of  mmltcine  tboronghly  sbonld  obtain  this, 
tbe  most  complete  and  best  work  ever  published.— 
t>ftminion  Mm.  Journal,  May,  1M». 

This  Is  a  work  of  master  hands  on  both  sides.  M. 
Gallerler  is  scarcely  second  to,  we  think  we  may  truly 
say  is  a  peer  of  tbe  iUustrtous  and  renerable  Rioord, 
while  in  this  country  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
Dr.  Bnmstead,  as  an  authority,  is  without  a  rival 
Assuring  oar  readers  that  these  lUostratioas  tell  the 
whole  history  of  venereal  disease,  from  its  inception 
to  Us  end,  we  do  not  know  a  single  medical  work. 


"Oall/imia  Med.  0<mdU^  Mareh.  1868. 

Tbe  most  splendidly  lUnstrated  work  in  the  Ian- 
cuage,  and  In  our  opinion  for  more  usefol  than  the 
French  original— .im.  Joum.  Med.  Sciences,  Jan. '68. 

The  fifth  and  concluding  sumber  of  this  magnificent 
work  has  reached  as,  and  we  have  no  besltatioa  In 
saying  that  its  illU'<tratlons  surpass  those  of  previous 
numbers.— 5o«toi»  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal,  Jan.  14, 
1868. 

Other  writers  besides  tf .  CuUerler  have  given  us  a 
good  aeonunt  of  the  diseases  of  which  he  treats,  but 
no  one  has  fnrniHhed  us  with  such  a  complete  series 
of  illustrations  of  tbe  venereal  diseases.  There  is. 
however,  an  additional  Interest  and  value  possessed 
by  the  volume  before  us ;  for  it  is  an  American  reprint 
and  translation  of  M.  Cnllerler's  work,  with  inci- 
dental remarks  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  Amerieaa 
syphilogTHphers,  Mr.  Bnmstead.  —  Brit,  and  Pior, 
Wttdioo-OMr.  Meviewt  July,  1868. 


JJTLL  (BERKELEY), 

Burgeon  to  the  Lock  Bospital,  London. 

ON  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAGIOUS  DISORDERS.    In 


one  handsome  octavo  volume  :  cloth,  $3  25. 


Bringing,  as  it  does,  the  entire  literature  of  the  dls* 
•ase  down  to  the  preeent  day,  and  giving  with  great 
ability  the  results  of  modern  research.  It  is  In  every 
respect  a  most  desirable  work,  and  one  which  should 
find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  surgeon. — Cali- 
firnia  Med.  QanetU,  June,  1869. 

Considering  the  scope  of  the  book  and  the  careful 
attentloa  to  the  manifold  aspects  and  details  of  its 
subject.  It  is  wonderfully  concise  All  these  qualities 
render  it  an  especially  valuable  book  to  the  begtnaer. 


to  wbera  we  would  most  earnestly  recommend  Its 
study ;  while  U  Is  no  lose  nsefbl  to  the  practitioner.— 
St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Ma/,  1868. 

Tbe  most  convenient  and  ready  book  of  reference 
we  have  met  with.— Jf.  Y.  Med.  Record,  May  1, 1668. 

Meet  admirably  arranged  for  both  etadent  and  prae* 
tlttoner,  no  other  work  on  the  subject  equals  It ;  It  la 
more  simple,  more  easily  UndlBd.SugaloMed.and 
Surg.  Journal,  March,  1868. 


2^EISSL  (//.),  MD. 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  VENEREAL  DISEASES.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Second  Enlnrged  Oermnn  Edition,  by  Fbbdkric  R.  Stuboi8,  M.D  In  on« 
octavo  volume,  with  illuatratioDS.     {Preparittg,) 
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He^bt  C.  Lba's  Pxtblioationb-— (DM^of^f  of  the  Skin). 


1/fJILSON  (ERASMUS),  F.R.S, 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  With  niustrations  on  wood.  Sev- 
enth Amerioan,  from  the  sixth  and  enlarged  Eoglish  edition.  In  one  large  octavo  Tolvme 
of  over  800  pages,  $5. 

A  SERIES  OP  PLATES  ILLUSTRATING  "WILSON  ON  DIS- 
EASES OP  THE  SKIN;"  oonsisting  of  twenty  beautifully  executed  platee,  of  which  thir« 
teen  are  exquisitely  colored,  presenting  the  Normal  Anatomy  and  Pathology  of  the  Skia, 
and  embracing  accurate  representations  of  about  one  hundred  varieties  of  diseaae,  most  of 
them  the  sizct  of  nature.     Price,  in  extra  cloth,  $5  50. 

Also,  the  Text  and  Plate's,  bound  in  one  handsome  volume.     Cloth,  $10. 

iad  acceptable  help.  Mr.  Wilsoa  hae  loo^beea  held 
M  high  authority  in  th{«  department  of  medietne,  aad 
hU  book  on  diseaeee  of  the  skin  has  loag  been  re- 
^rded  as  one  of  the  beet  text^books  extant  on  the 
tnbjeet.  The  present  edition  is  eareftaily  prepared, 
ftnd  bronght  up  in  its  revision  to  the  preeent  time  In 
.his  edition  we  have  also  included  the  beantifal  Mrtee 


Mo  Ode  treating  skin  diseases  should  be  without 
a  cop7  of  this  standard  work. — Canada  Lancet. 

We  can  eafely  recommend  it  to  the  profession  ai 
the  best  work  on  the  enbject  now  in  existence  is 
the  English  language. — Medical  Times  and  QazetU 

Mr.  Wilson's  volume  is  an  excellent  dlgeet  of  the 
actual  amount  of  knowledge  of  cutaneous  diseases: 
it  includes  almost  every  fact  or  opinion  of  importance 
connected  with  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of  th« 
skin. — British  and  Fbreign  Medical  Seview. 

8uoh  a  work  as  the  one  before  us  Is  a  most  capital 


of  plates  illnstrativfl  of  the  text,  and  in  the  last  edi- 
tion published  separately.  There  are  twenty  of  these 
platen,  nearly  all  of  them  colored  to  aatore.  aad  ex- 
hibiting with  great  fldelitj  the  varlooa  groupe  of 
diseases. — 0in9inniMti  Lane«t. 


^T  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


THE  STUDENT'S  BOOK  OF  CUTANEOUS  MEDICINE  and  Dis- 

BA8B8  or  THB  8KIH.   In  ono  Very  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume.  $Z  50. 


^ELIOAN  (J.MOORE),  M.D,,  M.R.J.A, 

ATLAS   OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES.     In  one  beantifdl  quarto 

volume,  with  exquisitely  colored  platet,  Ac.,  presenting  about  one  hnndred  varietiM  of 

disease.     Cloth,  $5  (0. 
The  dihgaoBle  of  eruptive  disease,  however,  under  I  inclined  to  consider  It  a  very  superior  work,  eoa- 
all  circumstances.  Is  very  difficult.    Nevertheless,  |  bining  accurate  verbal  description  with  eound  views 
Dr.  Hellgan  has  certainly,  "as  far  as  possible,"  given 
a  fiklthfhl  and  accurate  representatloa  of  this  class  of 
diseases,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  plates 
will  be  of  great  use  to  the  student  and  practitioner  In 
drawing  a  diagnosis  as  to  the  class,  order,  and  species 
to  which  the  particular  case  may  belong.     While 
looking  over  the  ••Atlas"  we  have  been  Induced  to 
examine  also  the  *'Praetieal  Treattse.'*  and  we  are 


of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  eruptive  dtssaisa 
'—Olnggow  Med.  Jfmrnal. 

Aoompend  which  will  verymueh  aid  the  praetl* 
tloner  in  this  difflenlt  branch  of  diasaoala.  Takes 
with  the  beautiful  plates  of  the  Atlas,  whieh  are  re- 
markable for  their  accuracy  and  beauty  of  coloring. 
It  constitutes  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  library 
of  a  practical  m^n.—St^aio  Med.  Journal. 


JJILLIER  (THOMAS),  M.D., 

•*-'  PhyHcian  to  the  Skin  Department  of  Univ&riity  OoUepe  EospMal,  Sc, 

HAND-BOOK  OF  SKIN  DISEASES,  for  Students  and  Practitioners. 

Second  Amerioan  Edition.     In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  3^8  pp.    With  IllaftratioBf. 
Cloth.  $3  26. 

We  can  conselentloosly  recommend  It  to  the  stu-  It  Is  a  concise,  plain,  practical  treatlae  on  the  vari- 

dent;  the  style  Is  clear  and  pleasant  to  read,  the  ous  diseases  of  the  skin  ;  Just  eooh  a  work,  Indeedj 

matter  Is  good,  and  the  descriptions  of  dinease,  with  as  was  much  needed,  both  by  medical  studeata  aad 

the  modes  of  treatment  recommended,  are  frequently  practitioners.  —  G%ieapo  Medical  Swaminer,  May. 

Illustrated  with  well-recorded  cases.— .London  JOd.  1866. 
Ttmea  and  Oaneite,  April  1, 1866. 


J^NDERSON  (McCALL),  MM., 

Phyeician  to  the  ZHepeneary  for  Skin  Diseases,  Otasgow,  Se. 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.    With  an 

Analysis  of  Eleven  Thousand  Consecutive  Cases.  In  one  vol.  8ro.  $1.  {LeUeif  PuiHsktd.) 


gMITH  (E  USTA  CE),  M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  Northwest  London  Free  Dispensary /or  Sick  Children, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON   THE  WASTING  DISEASES  0¥ 

INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD.    Second  Amerioan,  from  the  seoond  rerised  and  enlarfed 
Engiifh  edition.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  cloth,  $2  50.     (Lately  Issued.) 


This  is  In  every  way  an  admirable  book.  The 
modest  title  which  the  author  has  chosen  for  Itsoaroe* 
ly  conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  the  many  subjects 
apoa  which  It  treats.  Wasting  is  so  constant  an  at- 
Sasdant  opos  the  maladies  of  childhood,  that  a  trea- 
tise upon  the  waating  diseaees  of  children  must  neeea 
sarlly  embrace  the  consideration  of  many  sffsctlons 
of  which  it  is  a  symptom ;  and  this  is  excellently  well 
done  bj  Dr.  Smith.    The  book  might  fairly  be  de- 


scribed as  a  practical  handbook  of  the  common  dls 
eases  of  children,  bo  numerous  are  the  affections  eoa* 
sidered  either  collaterally  or  directly.  We  are 
acquainted  with  no  safer  gnide  to  the  treatment  of 
children's  diseases,  and  few  works  give  the  Insight 
into  the  physiological  aad  other  peculiarities  of  chil- 
dren that  Dr.  Smith's  book  does.— J9r<t.  Med.  Javm., 
April  8, 1871. 


DSWEE8  ON  THE  PHTSICAL    AND    MEDICAL  TBSATXSNT  07  CHILDBBN. 
v'l  ^vo  of  MS  pa^ss.    Cloth,  tl  SO. 


Blevaath  adld  a.    1 
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S!MITH(J,  LEWIS),  M,  D., 

^  Prt^e$9or  tif  Morbid  Anatomp  in  the  BelUvue  Ho»pUal  Mtd.  Oottegt,  N.  T. 

A  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF 

CHILDREN.    Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volame 
of736pagef.    Cloth,  $5 ;  leather,  $6.     {Now  Ready.) 

The  eminent  success  which  this  work  has  achieved  has  en^'ouraged  the  author,  in  preparing 
this  third  edition,  to  render  it  even  more  worthy  than  heretofore  of  the  faror  of  the  profession. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  rerised,  and  very  considerable  additions  have  been  made  throughout. 
To  nooommodate  these  the  volume  has  been  printed  in  a  sroaller  type,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
notable  increase  in  its  sise,  and  it  is  presented  in  the  hope  that  it  may  attain  the  position  of 
the  American  text  book  on  this  important  department  of  medieal  science. 


This  work  took  a  stand  as  an  authority  ttom  its  flrHt 
appearance,  and  every  one  iDter««ted  in  studying  the 
dicfaws  of  which  it  treats  is  detdrous  of  knowing  what 
improvements  are  apparent  in  the  nueeesiiive  editions. 
The  principal  additions  to  which  we  refer,  and  which 
will  he  the  distinguitbioff  features  of  the  third  edition, 
are  chapters  on  diphtheria,  cerebro-apioal  meningitis, 
and  rUtheln.  The  former  diiiease  is  considered  much 
more  in  detail  than  formerly,  and  a  great  amount  of 
very  practical  information  is  added,  and  altogether  It  is 
one  of  the  most  eomprehensive  aiui  one  of  the  best  writ- 
ten chapters  of  the  subject  we  have  thus  far  read.  His 
description  of  cerebro-epinal  meningitiji,  founded  alro 
for  the  most  part  on  personal  experience.  Is  admirably 
clear  and  exhaustive — The  Med.  Recordj  Feb.  19, 1870. 

In  presenting  this  deiiervedly  popular  tivatlse  Ibr  the 
third  time  to  the  profession,  Dr.  Smith  haii  given  It  a 
careful  preparation,  which  will  make  it  of  decided  su- 
periority to  either  of  the  former  editions.  The  position 
of  the  author,  as  physician  and  consultant  to  several 
large  children's  hospitals  in  New  York  dty,  has  fur- 
nii>hed  him  with  constant  oooasions  to  put  bis  treatment 
to  the  test,  and  his  work  baa  at  once  that  practical  and 
tboaghthil  tone  which  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the 
best  productions  of  the  American  medical  yt^tA. — Mtd. 
and  Surg.  JieporUrf  Feb.  1876. 

The  former  editions  of  this  book  have  given  It  the 
highest  rank  among  works  of  its  dan,  and  the  present 


edition  will  confirm  and  add  to  its  reputation.  Having 
been  brought  up  to  the  pref>ent  mark  in  the  rapid  ad-* 
vance  of  medical  science,  it  is  the  best  work  in  our 
language,  on  ita  range  of  topics,  for  the  American  piao* 
tUloner.— i\ict/ic  Med.  and  Sur{[.  Joum.,  Feb.  1876. 

Dr.  Smith's  Diseases  of  Children  is  certainly  the  most 
valuable  work  on  the  suUects  treated  that  the  practi- 
tioner can  provide  himself  with.  It  is  fully  abreast 
with  every  advance:  it  should  be  In  the  hands  of  prac- 
titioners generally,  while,  because  of  the  condseneas 
and  clearness  of  style  of  the  writing  of  the  author,  every 
profee8<tf  of  diseases  of  children,  ijf  he  has  not  abready 
done  so,  should  adopt  this  as  his  text-book. — Va.  Medical 
Monthly,  Feb.  1876. 

The  third  edition  of  this  really  valuable  work  Is  now 
before  us,  with  a  hundred  pages  of  additional  matter, 
an  altered  steeof  page,  new  Illustrations,  and  sew  Qrpe. 
Of  the  diseases  treate<i  of  for  the  first  time,  we  notice 
rOtheln  and  cerebro-spinal  fever,  which  lately  prevailed 
in  epidemic  form  In  some  parts  of  the  countr}'.  The 
article  upon  diphtheria,  containing  the  latent  develop* 
menta  in  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  that  dread  dis- 
ease, which  so  lately  ravaged  our  country,  is  pecuUariy 
interesting  to  every  practitioner.  \f  e  gladly  welcome 
thia  standard  work,  and  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  our 
readers  as  the  best  on  this  sutject  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.— NashvQle  Journal  of  Med.  and  Surgerjf,  March, 
187  6w 


ffONDIB  (D.  FRANCIS),  M,D. 

^  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

Sixth  edition,  revised  and  augmented.    In  one  large  octavo  volame  of  nearly  800  eloselj- 
printed  pages,  eloth,  $5  25  ;  leather,  $6  25. 

The  present  editft»n,  whieh  is  the  sixth,  ia  folly  op  teaehera.    As  a  whole,  however,  the  work  is  the  best 

to  the  times  in  the  diaenasion  of  all  those  points  In  the  American  one  that  we  have,  and  in  it«  special  adapts- 

pathology  and  treatment  of  infantile  diseases  whieh  tlon  to  American  praetltioners  it  certainly  has  no 

have  been  brought  forward  by  the  Oerman  and  Frepeh  aqnal. — New  York  Med,  Bteord,  Mareh  2, 1868. 


W^fiT  (CHARLES),  M.D„ 

'  '  Phyaieian  to  the  HoepUal/or  Sick  OhUdren,  Ae. 

LECTURES  ON   THE  DISEASES  OP  INFANCY  AND*  CHILD- 

HOOD.    Fifth  American  from  the  sixth  revised  and  enlarged  English  edition.     In  one  large 
and  handsome  ootavo  volume  of  678  pages.     Cloth,  $4  50  ;  leather,  $5  50.     (Jtitt  leeusd.^ 

The  continued  demand  for  this  work  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  its  translation  into  Ger- 
man. Freneh,  Italian,  Danish,  Dnteh,  and  Russian,  show  that  it  fills  satisfactorily  a  want  exten- 
sively felt  by  the  profession.  There  Is  prohably  no  man  living  who  can  speak  with  the  authority 
derived  from  a  more  extended  experience  than  Dr.  West,  and  his  work  now  presents  the  results  o 
nearly  2000  recorded  cases,  and  600  post-mortem  examinations  selected  from  among  nearly  40,000 
cases  which  have  passed  under  his  care.  In  the  prepamtion  of  the  present  edition  he  has  omitted 
much  that  appeared  of  minor  importance,  in  order  to  find  room  for  the  introduction  of  additiona 
matter,  and  the  volume,  while  thoroughly  revised,  is  therefore  not  increased  materially  in  size. 


Of  all  the  English  writers  on  the  diseaees  of  chil- 
dren, there  is  no  one  so  entirely  Matisiactory  to  ua  as 
Dr.  West.  For  years  we  have  held  hia  opinion  as 
Judielal,  and  have  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  highest 


living  authorities  in  the  dlfioa It  department  of  rnedl* 
cal  soienee  in  whieh  he  ia  moat  widely  known.-* 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jowmal, 


nr  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.    (Lately leeued.) 

ON  SOME  DISORDERS  OP  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  IN  CHILD- 

HOOD;  heinff  the  Lumleian  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon- 
don, in  March,  1871.     In  one  volume,  small  12mo.,  cloth,  $1  00. 
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rPHE  OBSTETRICAL  JOURNAL.     {Free  of  postage  for  1876.) 

THE   OBSTETRICAL  JOURNAL  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 

Inelnding  M idwifkbt,  and  th«  Disbasbb  op  Wombh  aho  Ibpaitts.  Wilb  »n  Americas 
Bapplement,  edited  bj  J.  Y.  InaaAM ,  M.D.  A  monthly  of  about  80  oetavo  p*g»f» 
Terj  handsomely  printed.  Sabscription,  Pive  Dollars  per  annam.  Single  Namben,  60 
cents  each . 

Commencing  with  April,  1873,  the  Obstetrical  Journal  consists  of  Original  Papers  bj  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Contributors  ;  Transactions  of  the  Obstetrical  Societies  in  England  and  abroad  ; 
Reports  of  Hospital  Practice;  Reviews  and  Bibliographical  Notices;  Articles  and  Notes,  Bdlto* 
rial,  flistorioal,  Forensic,  and  MisceUaneous ;  Selections  from  Journals;  Correspondence,  A«. 
Collecting  together  the  yast  amount  of  material  daily  aocumulatiog  in  this  important  and  ra- 
pidly impro^ng  department  of  medical  science,  the  value  of  the  information  which  it  pra- 
sents  to  the  subscriber  may  be  estimated  from  the  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  already 
promised  their  support,  including  such  names  as  those  of  Brs.  Atthill,  Robert  Barvkb,  Hbitrt 
Bbnnst,  Thomas  Ohambbrs,  Flbbtwood  Churchill,  Matthbws  Dubcak,  Qrailt  Hbwitt, 
Braxtoh  Hicks,  Alfrbd  Mbadows,  W.  Lbishm ak,  Albx.  Simpsob,  Ttlbr  Smith,  Bdwabd  J. 
Tilt,  Spbnobr  Wbllb,  Ac.  Ac.  ;  in  short,  the  representative  men  of  British  Obstetrics  and  Qyn»- 
eology. 

In  order  to  render  the  Obstetrical  Journal  fully  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  Americao 
profession,  each  number  contains  a  Supplement  devoted  to  the  advances  made  in  Obstetrics  and 
OynsMology  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  portion  of  the  Journal  is  under  the  editorial 
charge  of  Dr.  J.  V.  Ibqram,  to  whom  editoriiU  communications,  exchanges,  books  for  re- 
view, Ac.,  may  be  addressed,  to  the  care  of  the  publisher. 

*«*  Complete  sets  from  the  beginning  can  no  longer  be  famished,  but  BBbBoripiioiu  eaa  o<hb- 
menoe  with  January,  1876,  or  with  Vol.  IV.,  April,  1870. 


jmOMAS  (TGAILLARD),M.D,. 

Prqfessor  of  ObttetricB^  ^,,  in  the  OoUeg$  of  Phpsieiant  and  Surff^ont,  V.  71,  Ae. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN.  Fourth 

edition,  enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised.     In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  Tolnme  of 
800  pages,  wiUi  191  illustrations.     Cloth,  $5  00  ;  leather,  $6  00.     {Ja*t  Isstud.) 

The  author  has  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  call  for  another  edition  of 
this  work  to  render  it  worthy  a  continuance  of  the  very  remarkable  favor  with  which  it  has  been 
received.  Every  portion  has  been  subjected  to  a  conscientious  revision,  and  no  labor  haa  been 
spared  to  make  it  a  complete  treatise  on  the  most  advanced  condition  of  its  important  subjeet. 


A  work  wbicb  htm  reached  a  fourth  edition,  nnd 
that,  U>o,  in  the  f>hort  i>pace  of  five  yeBrs,  hM  achieTed 
a  reputation  whieh  places  it  Almost  befond  the  reach 
of  oriticifiin,  and  the  favorable  opinioos  whic^  we  have 
already  ezprwuied  of  the  former  editions  Bwm  to  re- 
quire that  we  should  do  little  more  than  announce 
this  new  isKue.  We  cannot  refrain  fh>m  saylofc  that, 
as  a  practical  work,  this  Is  second  to  none  in  the  Bng- 
lish,  or.  indeed,  in  any  other  language.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  contents,  the  admirably  clear  manner  in 
which  the  sul\}ect  of  the  differential  diagnoel*  of 
several  of  the  diseases  is  handled,  leave  nothing  to  be 
derired  by  the  practitioner  who  wants  a  thoroughly 
oltnical  work,  one  to  which  he  can  refer  In  dtffloult 
casM  of  doubtful  diagnosis  with  the  certainty  of  gain* 
ing  light  and  instruction.  Dr.  Thoma<)  is  a  man  with  a 
very  clear  head  and  decided  views,  and  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  which  he  so  much  di!>likes  as  hasy  notions 
of  diagnosift  and  blind  routine  and  unreasonable  thera- 
pentfcs.  The  student  who  will  tborouirhly  study  this 
book  and  test  Its  principles  by  clinical  observation,  will 
ovrtalnly  nut  be  guUty  of  these  tkuiU. — London  Lane^ 
Veb.  18,  187.5. 

The  latest  edition  of  this  well-known  text-bonk 
retains  the  essential  eharaeters  which  rendered  the 
earUewt  so  deservedly  popular  U  is  sUll  pre>eml- 
neatly  a  praotical  maanal,  iatended  to  sonvey  to 
Btudentsin  a  clear  and  forcible  mauner  a  sofl^clentlf 
oomplete  oatHne  of  gynacology.  In  a  word,  we 
should  saj  that  any  one  who  intended  to  make  a 
apeeialstndy  ofaynieoology  ooold  bardly  do  better 
than  to  begin  with  a  minute  perusal  of  this  book,  and 
that  any  one  who  Inteaded  to  keep  gynneelogy  anb- 
ordinate  to  geaeral  practice,  should  hardly  fail  to 
have  it  on  hand  for  future  reference. — N.  T.  Med. 
Journ.f  Jan.  Id75. 

Reluctantly  we  are  obliged  to  close  this  nnsatis- 
flMtory  notice  of  so  excellent  a  work,  and  in  eoncla- 
sion  would  remark  that,  as  a  teacher  of  gynecology, 
both  didAotio  and  clinical,  Prof.  Thomas  has  oerulnly 
taken  the  lead  Car  ahead  of  his  eonfrirw^  and  as  an 
snthor  he  certainly  has  met  with  nnuKual  and  mer- 
ited saceese.^ilm.  Joum.  of  ObttHrtc*,  5ov.  1874. 


This  volume  of  Prof.  Thomas  in  its  revived  form 
la  claaaioal, without  being  pedantie,  fall  in  the  details 
of  anatomy  and  pathology,  without  panderous 
translatioa  of  pages  of  German  literature,  deacribes 
distinctly  the  details  and  difflcaltiea  of  each  opera- 
tion, without  wearying  and  useless  roinntia,  and  Is 
in  ail  reepeeta  a  work  worthy  of  tonfldeoee.  Ja«ttfy- 
ing  the  high  regard  In  whieh  its  diatlngai^hed  aa- 
thi>r  Is  held  by  the  profMslen.— Jm.  8upplemis»t, 
Ob^M.Joum.  Oet.  1874. 

Professor  Thomas  fairly  took  the  Profession  of  the 
United  States  by  storm  when  his  book  first  made  Its 
appearance  early  in  IS68.  Its  reeeption  was  simply 
•nthusiaatic,  notwithstanding  a  few  adverse  erUi- 
cisms  from  our  transatlantic  brethren,  the  first  iarg* 
editloa  was  rapidly  exhausted,  and  in  six  months  a 
second  one  was  isMned,  and  in  two  years  a  third  one 
was  annoQaced  and  publlHhed,  and  we  are  now  pro- 
mised the  fourth.  The  popalarity  of  this  work  was 
not  ephemeral,  and  its  sucoesa  was  nnprecedented  la 
the  annals  of  American  medical  literal  are.  Six  yeara 
is  a  long  period  in  medleai  setentiflc  rosea reh,  but 
Thomas's  work  on  *'  Diseases  of  Wossea'*  is  still  the 
leading  native  production  of  the  United  States.  Tlie 
order,  the  matter,  the  abseoce  of  theoretical  dispnra- 
tivnness,  the  fairness  of  statement,  and  the  eleganee 
of  diction,  preserved  thronghoat  the  eotlre  range  of 
the  beok,  indicate  that  Professor  Thomas  did  aot 
overestimate  bis  powers  when  he  eoneeived  the  id«« 
and  executed  the  work  of  produoing  a  new  treatise 
apon  diseases  of  women. — Paop.  Pallkx,  in  LouU- 
vilU  Med.  Journal,  Sept.  1874. 

Upon  looking  the  work  over,  we  think  we  eaa  ea* 
sily  see  why  it  should  be  popular.  It  is  clear  aad 
simple  in  stVle,  and,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
practical.  The  arrangement  is  also  nainral,  and  is 
especially  full  la  the  tberapeutieal  department  In  all 
our  realing  of  such  works  as  this  we  know  of  none 
other  in  any  laagoage*that  has  made  a  more  favor- 
able impression  on  our  miad.'-'Ohicaffo  Jonm,  of 
Nervous  and  Mental  Dtee  *«ss,  Jan   1875 
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TTODOE  (HUGH  L\  M.D., 

JlL  BmeHtus  Prpfttsor  of  OhaUtriCM,  Ae.,  in  the  VninerHty  of  PmiMylwrnlo. 

ON  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN;  including  Displacements 

of  the  nterns.    With  oiiginftl  niustrations.    Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    In 
one  beantiiVilly  printed  ootaro  rolnme  of  581  pages,  eloth,  $4  60. 

fW>m  Prof.  W.  H.  Btpord,  o/  iht  Rx^ah  Medical 
OoUeff*,  Chieago. 

The  book  bean  the  impresB  of  a  matter  hand,  aad 
mast,  as  its  predecessor,  prove  acceptable  to  the  pro- 
fessloB.    In  diseases  of  women  Dr.  Hodge  has  estab- 


lished a  school  of  treatment  thai  has  become  world 
wide  in  fame. 

Professor  Hodge's  work  is  tralj  an  original  one 
l^om  beginning  to  end,  eonseqaentlj  no  one  can  pe« 
rase  its  pages  withont  learning  something  new.  The 
book,  which  is  bj  no  means  a  large  one,  is  dlrided  into 
two  grand  sections,  so  to  speak :  first,  that  treating  of 
the  nerTons  sympathies  of  the  atoms,  and,  secondly. 


that  which  speaks  of  the  mechanical  treatment  of  dis- 
placements of  that  organ.  He  is  disposed,  as  a  non- 
^ellever  in  the  frequency  of  Inflammations  of  the 
atems,  to  take  strong  gronnd  against  many  of  the 
highest  anthorities  in  this  branch  of  medicine,  and 
the  argnments  which  he  offers  In  snpport  of  his  por- 
tion are,  to  say  the  least,  well  put.  Numerous  wood- 
cuts adorn  this  portion  of  the  work,  and  add  incalcu- 
lably to  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  variously 
shaped  instmments  referred  to  by  oar  author.  As  a 
contribution  to  the  study  of  women's  diseases,  It  is  of 
great  Talue,  and  Is  abundantly  able  to  stand  on  its 
own  merits.— M  Y.  Medical  Meeord,  Sept.  lA,  1868. 


TiTEST  {CHARLES),  M,D, 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    Third  American, 

from  the  Third  London  edition.    In  one  neat  ootayo  volnme  of  about  650  pages,  cloth, 

$3  76;  leather,  $4  76.  _.      \v     *  .«     * 

seeking  truth,  and  one  that  wUl  ooarince  the  student 

that  he  has  committed  himself  to  a  candid,  safe,  and 


As  a  writer.  Dr.  West  stands,  in  our  opinion,  se> 
eond  only  to  Watson,  the  "Macaulay  of  Medicine;* 
he  possesses  that  happy  ftteulty  of  clothing  Instruc- 
tion in  easy  garments;  combining  pleasure  with 
profit,  he  leads  his  pupils,  la  spite  of  the  ancient  pre* 
▼erb,  along  a  royal  road  to  learning.  His  work  is  one 
which  will  not  satisfy  the  extreme  on  either  side,  but 


raluable  guide.— ir.  A.  M^d.-Ohirwrg  RtftrUw. 

We  hare  to  say  of  it,  briefly  and  decidedly,  that  It 
Is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  in  any  language,  and 
that  it  stamps  Dr.  West  as  the  facile  princeps  of 


Which  will  not  satisfy  tne  extreme  on  eitner  side,  out    itj;.  V  ZulTlt^JV^t^^     ^imA^ah.  MtA  Jotu^al. 
It  is  one  that  will  please  the  great  majority  who  are  I  ^^^^^  obstetric  authors.-AMn^wirA  Med.  Journal. 

T>ARNES  (ROBERT),  M.D.,  F.R.O.P., 

X^  Obttetrie  PhifHcian  to  Si.  Thcma»*s  Hoapitalt  Sc. 

A  CLINICAL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  MEDICAL  AND  STTRGI- 

0 AL  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.     In  one  handsome  ootftTO  Tolnme  of  about  800  pages,  with 
169  illustrations.    Cloth,  $6  00;  leather,  $6  00.     (Just  Itsnad.) 

Dr.  Barnes  Is  not  only  a  practitioner  of  exception- 
ally large  opportunities,  which  he  has  used  well,  bat 
he  has  kept  himself  informed  of  what  has  been  said 


and  done  by  others ;  and  he  has  In  the  present  vol 
ume  judiclaasly  used  this  knowledge.  We  can 
strongly  recommend  Dr.  Barnes's  work  to  thegyna- 
cologlcal  student  and  practitioner.— J^.  T.  Med.  Rec- 
ord, June  lA,  1874. 

There  has  seldom  appeared  in  the  English  langaage 
a  more  complete,  thorough,  and  exhaustive  treatl»e 
on  any  medical  subject  than  the  one  now  under  no- 
tice. Dr.^Bsrnes  had  already  established  for  himself, 
by  his  writings  and  his  practice,  a  position  second  to 
none  as  an  obstetric  authority.  He  has  had  probably 
the  largest  operative  midwifery  experience  of  any 
living  practltlooer,  and  his  name  is  associated  with 
some  of  the  most  Important  iropruvements  in  mid- 
wifery practice.  The  work  which  has  just  issued  from 
his  pen  will  go  far  to  establish  hi  in  as  au  eqaal  au- 
thority in  the  special  department  of  practice  of  which 
he  treats.  We  can  only  repeat  that,  as  a  thoroughly 
sound,  practical,  clinical  treatise,  we  know  of  no 
English  work  which  can  compare  to  this  of  Dr. 
Barnes.  To  the  so  called  specialist,  as  well  as  to  the 
general  practitioner,  it  will  prove  a  most  useful 
guide.— ^mlon  Lancet,  Jan.  10,  1874. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  express  our  conviction  that, 
in  view  of  the  wide  rssge  of  subjects  compressed 
into  a  siagle  volume,  this  book  is  admirable  for  the 
conciseness  and  dearnewi  with  which  practical 
points  are  treated,  and  evidently  from  a  large  expe- 
rience. For  stndents.  and,  indeed,  for  a  good  many 
of  those  who  for  want  of  time  cannot,  or  for  want  of 
ittoilnation  will  not,  be  students,  it  Is  a  safe  and  sat- 
Isfiaetory  guide,  and  no  one  who  attempts  to  treat  the 
diseases  peculiar  to  women  can  afford  to  be  without 
it.  The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated :  many  of  the 


cuts  are  new  to  gyosBcological  lltemlure,  and  most  of 
them  are  essential  adjuncts  to  the  text.— Bo«fo» 
Med.  and  Surg,  Joum.,  April  17, 1874. 

Dr.  Barnes's  present  work  is  a  magnificent  eoalri- 
bution  to  the  literature  of  that  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion with  which  his  name  has  so  long  been  honorably 
connected.  To  attempt,  however,  an  exhaustive  an- 
alysis of  BO  voluminous  a  treatise  would  carry  us  far 
beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  —  Qlasgow  Med. 
Joum.,  July,  1874. 

Embodying  the  long  experience  and  personal  obser- 
vation of  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  teachers  in  dis- 
eases of  women.  It  seems  pervaded  by  the  presence 
of  the  author,  who  speaks  directly  to  the  reader,  and 
speaks,  too,  as.one  having  authority.  And  yet,  not- 
wilhsunding  this  distinct  personality,  there  Is  noth- 
ing narrow  as  to  ttsae,  place,  or  indivldUH4s,  In  the 
views  presented,  aad  in  the  Inetractions  flven;  Dr. 
Barnes  has  been  an  attentive  student,  not  only  of  Ku> 
ropean,but  also  of  American  literature,  psriatnlM  to 
diseases  of  females,  and  enrichedUils  own  experteace 
bv  treasures  thence  gathered ;  be  seems  as  ^ft/»li'»'» 
for  example,  with  the  wrHlngs  of  8lms,  Eram*^  Tho- 
mas,  and  Peaslee.  as  If  these  emiaeat  men  were  hie 
couatrymea  and  coUeagnes,  and  gjlres  them  a  credit 
which  must  be  gratifvlngto  every  American  physl- 
Toutn.  Med.      "* 


dan. — Am.  Jo\ 


«ei.,  April,  1874. 


Thronghoat  the  whole  book  it  is  Impossible  not  to 
feel  that  the  author  has  spontaneously,  conscientious- 
ly, and  fearlessly  performed  his  task.  He  goes  direct 
to  the  point,  and  does  not  loiter  on  the  way  to  gosblp 
or  quarrel  with  other  authors.  Dr.  Barnes's  book 
will  be  eagerly  read  all  over  the  world,  and  will 
everywhere  be  admired  for  its  comprehensiveness, 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  ability— fAs  Obetd.  Joum. 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  March,  1874. 


DBWKSS'A  TKSATISB  ON  THE  DISEASES  07  7B 
MALES.  With  lUusiratlons.  Eleventh  Edition 
with  the  Author's  last  Improvements  and  correc 
iloas.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  686  pages»  wltl 
plates,  cloth.    OS  00 

CHURCHILL  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER  AND 
OTHER  DI6JU8E8PBCULIAH  TO  WOMEN  1vol. 
8vo.,  pp.  460,  cloth.    $2  60. 


ASHWELL'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIS- 
BASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN,  Third  American, 
from  the  Third  and  revised  London  edition.  1  vol. 
8vo.,  pp.  628,  cloth.    iS  60. 

MEIGS  ON  THE  NATURE,  SIGNS.  AND  TREAT- 
MENT  OP  CHILDBED  f  EVER.  1  roL  8vo.,  pp. 
^66,  cloth.    $2  00. 
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HiNBY  C.  LiA'8  PTJBLI0ATI0N8 — (Midtoifery). 


TTODOE  (HDOH  L.),  M,D,, 

-»-*  BmerUfM  Prqfestor  of  Midwifery,  Ac ,  in  the  Univereiiv  qf  Pennsylvania,  Se . 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE   OP  OBSTETRICS.     Illus- 
trated with  large  lithographio  plates  eontaining  one  hundred  and  ftftj-nine  figurei  frov 
original  photographs,  and  wiUi  nnmerons  wood-outs.    In  one  large  and  beantifiilly  printed 
quarto  volume  of  550  douhle-oolumned  pages,  strongly  bound  in  oloth,  $14. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Hodge  U  somethiDg  more  than  a  obstetricians.    Of  the  American  works  on  the  snbJAct 


simple  presentation  of  his  particular  views  in  the  de- 
partment of  Obstetrics ;  It  is  something  more  than  an 
ordinary  treatise  on  midwifery ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  cyclo- 
pedia of  midwifery.  He  has  aimed  to  embody  in  a 
single  Tolnme  the  whole  science  and  art  of  Obstetrics 
An  elaborate  text  is  combined  with  accorate  and  Ta* 
ried  pictorial  iUnstratlons,  so  that  no  fact  or  principle 
is  left  unstated  or  unexplained. — Am.  Med.  Times, 
Sept.  S,  1864. 


it  is  decidedly  thehmt.—Edinb.  Med.  Jour.,  Dee.  '64. 
We  hare  read  Dr.  Hodge's  book  witb  great  ple%' 
sure,  and  hare  much  satts&etlon  In  expressing  our 
commendatloa  of  it  as  a  whole.  It  is  certainly  bigbly 
Instruct! re,  and  in  the  main,  we  believe,  correet.  The 
great  attention  which  the  author  has  deroted  to  the 
mechanism  of  parturition,  taken  along  with  the  con- 
olttsione  at  which  he  has  arrlred,  point,  we  think, 
eoncluslTely  to  the  fact  that,  in  Britain  at  least,  the 
doctrines  of  Naegele  have  been  too  blladiy  reeeired. 
-^Olasffow  Med.  Journal,  Get.  1864. 


It  is  very  Urge,  profusely  and  elegantly  iUustratedi 
and  is  fitted  to  take  its  place  near  the  works  of  great 

«*«  Specimens  of  the  plates  and  letter-press  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address,  tr—  by  mall, 
on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

PL  AFFAIR  (  W.  S.),  M.D.,  F.RG.P,, 
Prnfetsor  o/Obsletrio  Medicine  in  King'e  Oollege,  de.  fie. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY. 

In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  166  illastrations.     {Just  Ready) 

The  distinguished  reputation  of  the  author  is  sufficient  assurance  that  this  volume  will  fully 
effect  its  object  of  presenting  to  the  practitioner  and  student,  within  a  moderate  compaM,  a  trast* 
worthy  work  of  reference  and  text-book  on  obstetrics  in  its  most  modem  aspect. 

rpANNER  (THOMAS  H.),  M.D. 
ON  THE  SIGNS  AND  DISEASES  OF  PREGNANCY.     First  American 

l^om  the  Second  and  Enlarged  English  Edition.    With  fonr  oolored  plates  andllluttratioBf 
on  wood.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  609  pages,  oloth,  $4  26. 


With  the  Immense  variety  of  subjects  treated  of 
and  the  gronnd  which  they  are  made  to  cover,  the  im- 
possibility of  giving  aa  extended  review  of  thistruly 
remarkable  work  must  be  apparent.  We  have  not  a 
single  fault  to  And  with  it,  and  most  heartily  com- 
mend it  to  the  careful  stady  of  every  physician  who 
would  not  only  always  be  snre  ot  his  diagnosis  of 


We  reeonmend  obstetrical  students,  youac  and 
old,  to  havf  this  volume  in  their  collections.  It  eon 
tains  not  onl  j  a  fair  statement  of  the  sicne,  synptoras, 
and  diseaeet  of  pregnancy,  but  oomprlees  la  addition 
muoh  interesting  relative  matter  that  Is  aot  to  be 
found  in  an  j  other  work  that  we  eaa  aama.— £dlis> 
hurgh  Med.  Journal,  Jan.  1868. 


SIWAYNB  (JOSEPH  GRIFFITHS),  M,  D,, 

^^  Physietan-Accouoheur  to  the  British  Cfeneral  Hospital,  Ae. 

OBSTETRIC  APHORISMS  FOR  THE  USB  OF  STUDENTS  COM- 

MENCING  MIDWIFERT  PRACTICE.     Second  American,  from  the  Fifth  and  Revised 
London  Edition,  with  Additions  by  E.  R.  Hutchins,  M.  J>,    With  Illustrations.    In  one 
neat  12mo.  volume.     Cloth,  $1  25.     {Lately  Issusd,) 
*«*  See  p.  3  of  this  Catalogue  for  the  terms  on  which  this  work  is  offered  as  a  premium  to 
subscribers  to  the  **  Amkrican  Joubxal  of  ths  Msdical  Scikhces." 

It  ie  really  a  capital  little  eompendinm  of  the  snb- 
jeet,  and  we  recommend  young praotitionera  to  buy  it 
and  carry  it  with  them  when  called  to  attend  eaaee  of 


labor,    ^hey  can  while  awaj  the  otherwise  tedious 
hours  of  watting,  and  thoroughly  flz  in  their  memo- 


ries the  most  important  practical  snggestions  it  eon- 
tains.  The  American  editor  has  materially  added  by 
his  notes  and  the  conelnding  chaptera  to  the  com- 
pleteness and  general  value  of  the  book.— OUooye 
Ved.  Journal,  Feb.  187a 


TU2NCKEL  (F,), 

'  '  Prfifessor  and  IHrtetor  of  ths  Oymseolngical  Clinic  in  ths  University  qf  Rostock. 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREAT- 

MfiNT  OF  CHILDBED,  for  Students  and  Practitioners.     Translated,  with  tha  consent  of 
the  author,  from  the  Second  German  Edition,  by  Jambb  ^ax»  Chadwick,  MB.    In  oi»* 
•*«tavo  volume.     Cloth,  $4  00.     (Now  HsadyA 
The  subjects  treated  of  in  this  volume,  while  of  primary  importance  to  the  praotitioner,  are 
such  as  have  heretofore  not  received,  in  systematie  treatises,  the  detailed  attention  whioh  they 
deserve.     Occupying,  as  the  work  does,  a  middle  ground  between  obstetrics  and  gynsBcoIogy,  it 
is  believed  that  it  will  fill  an  acknowledged  want  in  medical  literatare,  while  the  high  reputation 
whioh  it  has  acquired  abroad  and  the  minute  details  of  treatment  which  it  presents  are  an  assur- 
anee  that  it  will  be  considered  here,  as  in  Germany,  a  book  of  the  highest  authority  for  daily 
reference.     The  additions  furnished  by  the  Author  to  the  Translator  render  it  fully  on  a  level 
with  the  existing  state  of  science. 


We  feel  quite  nure  that  the  profession  of  thin  country 
will  give  thift  iDtoresting  and  learned  work  a  cordial 
welcome.—  Cincinnati  Med.  New,  June,  1876. 

In  Germany  this  treatise  is  reirarded  as  a  standard 
authority  in  this  branch  of  medicine,  and  as  It  con- 
tains the  reeent  adranoes  in  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  diseafles  that  pertain  to  the  puerperal  condition, 
Will  be  gladly  receired  by  a  large  portion  of  the  profes- 
sion in  this  country.— Oincmnoh'  Lancti  and  Observer, 
June,  1870. 

This  work  was  written,  as  the  author  tells  us  in  his 


prefkoe,  to  supply  a  want  ariidng  flrom  the  very  hrtef 
consideration  giTen  to  puerperal  dineases  by  writers  on 
Obstetrics,  in  which  respect  it  seems  the  profenkm  in 
hlx  country  \h  not  different  firom  ourn,  and  to  fill  a  blank 
left  between  the  treatises  upon  the  suluMt  alreadyta 
the  field,  and  the  present  standpoint  of  science.  The 
work  hM  reached  a  second  edition,  and  bearx  eridence 
throughout  of  carefnl  study  and  practical  experience. 
As  its  title  implies,  it  Is  a  manual  rather  than  a  treatisai 
—American  Journal  tfMtd  Scief*'e»f  April.  1^1. 


HSNBT  0.  LlA'S  PUBUOATIONS— (Ifuliot/Vjry). 
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TEI8HMAN  ( WILLIAM),  M.D., 

Stffius  Prt{fesior  of  M(duH/«ry  in  th«  UniverHty  of  Gflasffow,  Ae. 

A  SYSTEM  OP  MIDWIFERY,  INCLUDING  THE  DISEASES  OP 

PREGNANCY  AND  THE  PUERPERAL  STATE.  Second  American,  from  the  Second 
and  Revi«ed  English  Edition,  with  additions  by  John  S.  Parrt,  M.D.,  Obstetrician  to  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital,  Slo.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  orer  700 
pages,  with  about  two  hundred  illustrations :  cloth,  $5  ;  leather,  $6.     {Now  Ready  ) 


Bat  the  mo«t  Taluable  additions  to  the  rolame  are 
thoee  made  by  the  American  edltur.  One  of  the  be«l  tents 
of  a  mao's  ability  la  for  hiin  to  take  a  f<tandard  work  Id 
onr  professiou.  like  this  of  Dr.  LeiabDiKU,  and  materially 
improve  it.  Many  a  one,  with  more  ambition  tbao  wlii- 
dom,  has  attempted  it  with  other  bookn  and  failed.  But 
Dr.  Purry  has  sueceeded  roost  admirably.  We  know  no 
obstetrical  work  that  has  anything  better  on  the  uoe  of 
the  forceps  than  that  which  Dr  Parry  ban  given  la  this, 
and  no  work  that  has  the  rational  and  Intelligent  views 
upon  lactation  with  which  he  has  enriched  tbi^.  Having 
used  ''Leishman**  for  two  years  m  a  text- book  fnt  ntu- 
dents,  we  can  cordially  commend  it,  and  are  quite  ratisfied 
to  oontinoe  *uch  use  now.— Jw.  Praetitiontr^  Mar.  1876. 

This  new  edition  decidedly  confirms  the  opinion  which 
we  exprensed  of  the  first  edition  of  the  work,  in  the  May, 
1874,  number  of  this  Journal,  that  this  is  "the  best 
modem  work  on  the  subject  in  the  Englinh  language." 
The  excellent  practical  notes  contributed  by  Dr.  Parry 
relisr  principally  to  the  use  of  the  forceos,  lactation,  and 
the  puerperal  diseaMM,  and  are  Intended  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  work  in  this  country.  An  eutirely  new 
chapter  on  diphtheria  of  puerperal  wounds  has  been 
added  (Dr.  P.  has  had  unnnnal  experience  in  this  form 
of  puerperal  fe?er),  and  also  a  number  of  illustrations 
of  the  principal  obstetrical  instruments  In  use  in  Ame- 
rica. We  have  no  hefdtation  in  saying  that  the  work,  in 


its  prenent  shape,  Is  a  great  improvement  on  \\»  prede- 
ce»>sor,  and  In  recommending  it  as  the  one  obetetrical 
text-book  whieh  we  should  advise  every  Knglish  speak- 
ing practitioner  and  student  to  buy. — AHurioatn  Jour- 
nal of  Obstetric*,  Feb.  1876. 

Perhaps  the  mo»t  useful  one  the  student  can  procure. 
Some  important  additions  have  been  made  by  the  editor, 
in  order  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  prolbssion  in  this  conn- 
try,  and  some  new  illustrations  have  been  introduced, 
to  represent  the  obstetrical  instrum«>nt«  generally  em- 
ployed in  American  practice.  Jn  its  preeent  form,  it  is 
an  exceedingly  valuable  book  for  both  the  student  and 
praetitioner.— Aeie  York  MttL  Jbvmo/,  Jan.  1876. 

In  about  two  years  after  the  issue  of  thin  exceUent 
treatise  a  second  edition  has  been  called  fbr.  We  regard 
the  treatise  as  thoroughly  sound  and  practical,  and  one 
which  may  with  confidence  be  coasultf^d  in  any  emer> 
gencgr.— JAs  London  Lancttt  Dec  11, 1&76. 

The  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of  this  System  is 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  which  we  made  In  a 
former  review,  that  the  book  was  det^tined  to  "  become  a 
favorite."  The  additions  by  Dr.  Parry  are  usually  not 
abundant,  but  certain  places  which  are  pointed  out  as 
the  weak  part  of  Dr.  Leishman's  handicraft  have  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  abundant  and  very  judicious 
addenda.— FAi/od.  Med.  TVmes,  Deo.  25, 1875. 


LfAMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.),  M,D. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE   OP  OBSTETRIC  MEDI- 

OINB  AND  SURGERY,  in  reference  to  the  Prooeas  of  Partarition.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition,  fchoroaghly  revised  by  the  anthor.  With  additions  by  W.  V.  Kkatino,  M.i>., 
Professor  of  Obstetrios,  Ac.,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  OoUege,  Philadelphia.  In  one  large 
and  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  650  pages,  strongly  boand  in  leather,  with  raised 
bands ;  with  slzty-fonr  beantifol  plates,  and  numerous  wooid-outs  in  the  text,  containing  in 
all  nearly  200  large  and  beautiful  figures.     $7  00. 


QHUR CHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M,D.,  M.R.LA. 
ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.    A  new 

American  from  the  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  notes  and  additions 
by  D.  Fbahois  Oohdii,  M.  D.,  anthor  of  a  *' Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  ChiK 
dren,'*  Ac.  With  one  hundred  and  niaety-four  iUustrations.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  nearly  700  large  pages.     Cloth,  $4  00 ;  leather,  $5  00. 


P 


ARRY  (JOHN  5.),  M.D., 

ObttHrieian  to  Uu  Philadelphia  BotpUal,  Yiee-Prett,  nfthe  Oh$ttt.  8  *eie^  of  Phtfad^lpMa. 

EXTRA-UTERINB   PREGNANCY:    ITS   CLINICAL   HISTORY, 

DIAGNOSIS,   PROGNOSIS,  AND  TRBATMENT.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume. 
Cloth,  $1  60.     {Now  Ready.) 


It  b  with  genuine  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  we  read 
tl)e  work  before  us,  which  is  far  in  advance  of  any  mo- 
nograph upon  the  subject  in  the  KngllAh  language,  and 
exceeding  very  mu<di,  in  the  number  of  cases  upon 
which  it  Is  bajied,  we  believe,  any  work  of  the  kind  ever 
published.  The  author  has  given  great  care  and  vtudy 
to  the  work,  and  has  handled  his  statistics  with  judg- 
ment: so  that,  whatever  was  to  be  gained  from  them, 
he  has  gained  and  added  to  our  knowledge  on  ihe  sub- 
ject. We  owe  the  author  much  for  giving  us  a  clear, 
rMdable  book  upon  this  topio.  lie  has,  so  far  a'*  it  is 
at  present  possible,  removed  Uie  obxcority  attending 
certflin  points  of  iho  subject.    Ue  has  brought  order 


out  of  something  very  like  chaoii. — Philadelphia  Mfd. 
Timu,  Peb.  19, 1870. 

In  this  work  Or.  Parry  has  added  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  ob.<<tetric  literature,  and  one  whioh  meets 
a  want  long  felt  by  those  of  the  profeafion  who  have 
ever  been  called  upon  to  deal  with  thin  cla«s  of  cases. — 
BoiUm  Med.andStirg^Joum.,  March  9, 1870. 

This  work,  being  as  near  as  possible  a  collection  of  the 
experiences  of  many  persons,  will  afford  a  most  useful 
guide,  botb  in  diagnosis  and  treatment,  for  this  most 
interesting  and  fatal  malady.  We  think  it  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  physicians  practising  midwifery. — Cin- 
dnnati  dinie,  Peb.  6,  ISitO. 


MOKTGOMBRY'8  EXPOSITION  OF  THB  SIGNS 
AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY.  With  two 
exquisite  colored  plates,  and  numerons  wood-cats. 
la  I  vol.  8vo.,  of  nearly  900  pp.,  eloth.  $3  75. 


RiQBT'S  SYSTXlf  07  MIDWIFERY .  With  Notes 
and  Additional  IUustrations.  Second  Amerieaa 
edition.  One  volume  oetavo,  eloth,  4SS  pages. 
fl60. 
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HsKiiT  C.  LiA'B  PuBMOATiOKfl — (Surgtry). 


fyROSS  (SAMUEL  />.),  i^-^.» 

vT  Pro/esaor  of  Burgtry  in  the  Jtgerson  Medical  OoUeQ4  of  PhikuUlpMa. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY:  Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Therapeutic, 

and  Opewktive.  lUostrated  by  upwards  of  Fomrieen  Handred  Bngrayingt.  Fifth  odiiiott, 
parefolly  reviaed,  and  improyed.  In  two  large  and  beaatifolly  printed  imperial  octaro  nA- 
ames  of  about  2300  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  $16.    {Just  IsamedJ) 

The  eontinued  favor,  shown  by  the  exhaustion  of  suooessire  large  editions  of  this  grea4  work, 
proves  that  it  has  sucoessfully  supplied  a  want  felt  by  American  practitioners  and  students.  In  the 
present  revision  no  pains  have  been  spared  by  the  author  to  bring  it  in  every  respect  fully  up  to 
the  day.  To  effect  this  a  large  part  of  the  work  has  been  rewritten,  and  the  whole  enlai^ed  by 
nearly  one-fourth,  notwithstanding  which  the  price  has  been  kept  at  its  former  very  moderate 
rate.  By  the  use  of  a  close,  though  very  legible  type,  an  unusually  large  amount  ol  matter  is 
condensed  in  Its  pages,  the  two  volnmes  containing  as  much  as  four  or  ive  ordinary  ootavoe. 
This,  combined  with  the  most  careful  mechanical  execution,  and  its  very  durable  binding,  readers 
it  one  of  Uie  cheapest  works  accessible  to  the  profession.  Every  subject  properly  belonging  to^  tiM 
domain  of  surgery  is  treated  in  detail,  so  thart*  the  student  who  possesses  this  work  may  be  said  to 
have  in  it  a  surgical  library. 

"  Primtu  inter  Parts.**  It  ii  leemed,  icbolar-likc-  me- 
thodical, precise,  and  exhauitive.  We  so&rcely  tkink 
any  Ifvlng  man  could  writ«  ao  complete  and  fenlUeH*  a 
treatifie,  or  comprehend  more  solid.  Instructive  matter, 
In  thegiren  number  of  pages.  The  labor  musC  have 
been  immense,  and  the  work  glTce  erMeuoe  of  great 
powers  of  mind,  and  the  highest  order  of  Intelleetoal 
discipline  and  methodical  di^raeitfon,  and  arrasgcm«it 
of  axx] aired  knowledge  and  perronal  experience. — N.  T. 
Med  Joum.t  Feb.  1873 

As  a  whole,  we  regard  the  work  as  the  representatiTe 
*^Sy(«tem  of  Surgery**  in  the  English  language. — 8L 
Louis  Medical  tind  ^trg.  Joum^  Oct.  1872. 

The  two  magnificent  volumes  befbre  us  aflbrd  a  very 
complete  view  of  the  surgical  knowledge  of  the  day. 
Some  years  ago  we  had  the  pleamire  of  preeentSog  the 
first  edition  of  OroM^s  Surgery  to  the  profiMvioa  a#  a 
work  of  unrivalled  excellence;  and  now  we  have  the 
result  of  years  of  experience,  labor,  and  study,  all  o(m> 
densod  upon  the  great  worit  before  us.  A  od  to  stodeBls 
or  praetiUoneni  desirous  of  enriching  their  library  with 
a  treasure  of  reference,  we  can  simply  com  mend  the 
purchase  of  these  two  Tolumes  of  immense  reecart^— 
Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer ^  Sept.  1872. 

A  complete  system  of  surgery — not  a  mere  text^book 
of  operations,  but  a  scientific  account  wf  surgical  tbeocy 
and  practice  in  all  Its  departments. — BrU.  and  fbr.  Mmi- 
Chir,  Bevn  Jan.  1873. 


We  have  now  brought  our  task  to  a  conclusion,  and 
have  fieldom  read  a  work  with  the  practical  value  of 
which  we  have  been  more  impressed.  Every  chapter  is 
•o  concisely  put  together,  that  the  busy  praistitkmer, 
when  in  difficulty,  can  at  once  find  the  Infbrmatioti  he 
requirei*.  His  work,  on  the  oontrary,  is  oosm(H>oUtan, 
the  surgery  of  the  world  being  fully  represented  in  it. 
The  work,  in  fact,  is  so  historically  unpr^udiced,  and  so 
eminently  practical,  that  it  is  almost  a  false  compliment 
to  Miy  that  we  believe  It  to  be  destined  to  occupy  a  fore^ 
most  place  as  a  work  of  reference,  while  a  system  of  sur- 
gery like  the  present  system  of  surgery  Is  the  practice  of 
surgeons.  The  printing  and  binding  of  the  work  is  un- 
exceptionable ;  indeed,  it  contrasts,  in  the  latter  re- 
spect, remarkably  with  English  medical  and  surgical 
cloth-bound  publications,  which  are  generally  so  wretch- 
ediy  stitched  as  to  require  re-binding  before  they  are 
any  time  in  use. — Dub.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci^  March,  1874. 

Dr.  Gross's  Surgery,  a  great  work,  has  become  still 
Oeater,  both  In  sixe  and  merit,  in  its  most  recent  form. 
The  diflfcrence  in  actual  number  of  pages  is  not  more  than 
180,  but.  tbe  size  of  the  page  having  been  increased  to 
what  we  believe  is  technically  termed  "elephant,"  there 
has  been  room  for  considerable  additions,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  alterations,  are  improrements.— X<md. 
Lancet,  Nov.  16, 1872. 

It  comMnes,  as  perfectly  as  possible,  the  qualities  of 
a  text- book  and  work  of  reference.  We  think  this  last 
edition  of  Grosii's  **  Surgery,"  will  confirm  his  title  of 


•DY  THE  ajLMB  AUTHOR. 

A    PRACTICAL   TREATISE   ON  THE   DISEASES,  INJURIES. 

and  Malforioatioiis  of  the  Urinary  Bladder^  the  Proetate  01and,  aad  the  Urethra.  Third 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Condtneed,  by  8imuei«  W,  Oboss,  M.D.,  Attending 
Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  In  one  handsome  oetato  volume,  with  many 
illustrations.    {In  Frets.) 


DT  TBS  SAMS  AUTHOR, 

A  PRACTICAL   TREATISE   ON   FOREIGN    BODIES  IN  THE 

AIR-PASSAttSB.    In  1  Tol.  8vo.,  with  illosiradioni,  pp.  468,  eloth,  $2  7ft. 


Q08SEL1N  (L,), 

Prqfessor  qf  Surffery  in  ths  IheuUy  qf  Medicine^  Paris ^  do. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURGERY.    Delivered  at  the  Hospital 

of  La  Charity.     Translated  fi'om  the  French  by  Lxwis  A.  Stuisom,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  New -York.     With  illustrations. 


Paet  I.  ficmoiOAL  Diseases  op  Youvh— 8  Lectures. 
II.  Vractcjiucs  op  ths  Limbs — 18  liecinrea. 
III.  TiuCMATio  OsTBiTis  A2ii>  M£CR08is~2  Lectures 


Part  IV.  TaAVJtATic  FsvaBySiFnojaoA,  Asn  Ptjoua— 
4  1/ectuiee. 
T.  DisEASis  OP  THE  Aetioiilatioiib— 7  Lwtoree. 
VI.  PflUOMOM,  AfiecBss,  PisTUiji--3  Leoturae. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  abstract  of  the  contents  that  these  Lectures  treat  of  subjects  which 
are  of  daily  interest  to  the  practitioner,  while  some  of  them  hardly  receive  in  the  tezV books  the 
attention  which  their  importance  deserves.  The  very  distinguished  reputation  of  tbe  author  and 
the  practical  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  the  topics  before  him  are  sufficient  aMorance  that 
this  work  will  be  in  every  way  satisfactory  to  the  subscribers  of  the  **  Medical  I^ews  avd  Li- 
BBART, "  and  that  it  will  in  no  sense  detract  from  the  character  of  the  very  valuable  series  of  books 
which  have  occupied  the  Library  Department  of  the  **Nbws*'  during  the  last  thirty- three  yean. 


HiNBT  0.  Lsa'b  Publioatiom8—(  Airgtfry). 


W 


ASHHURST  (JOHN,  Jr.y  M,D., 

^^  Surgton  to  the  BpUeopal  HoBpltalt  Philadelphia. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OP   SURGERY.    In  one 

very  Iftrge  and  handsome  ootaro  Tolume  of  about  1000  pages,  with  nearly  550  illnstrationf, 
oloth,  $0  50;  leather,  raised  bands,  $7  50.     {Lately  Publitked.) 


Its  author  has  STldentlj  tented  the  writing*  aod 
experleuees  of  the  past  and  preseat  in  the  orncible 
of  a  earefal*  anaijtio.  and  honorable  mind,  and  faith- 
fnllj  eodearored  to  brtnf  his  work  op  to  the  level  of 
the  highest  standard  of  praotieal  sorgery.  He  is 
f^ank  and  definite,  and  glres  ns  opinions,  and  gene- 
rally sound  ones,  instead  of  a  mere  rinumk  of  the 
opinions  of  others  He  is  eonserratiTe,  but  not  hide- 
bound by  authority.  His  style  Is  elear,  elegant,  and 
seholarly.  The  work  is  anadniirabletext*book,  and 
a  usefni  book  of  referenee     It  Is  a  eredit  to  Ameriean 


professional  literature,  and  one  of  the  first  ripe  fruits 
3f  the  soil  fertilixed  by  the  blood  of  oar  late  unhappy 
▼ar.—^.  Y.  M*d.  Record,  Feb.  1, 1872 

It  gires  ns  great  pleasure  to  eall  the  attention  of  the 
profBssion  to  this  e  xoellen  t  work.  0  n  r  k  no  wledge  of 
Its  talented  and  aoeompUshed  author  led  ns  to  expect 
trom  him  a  very  Talnable  treatise  upon  snbjecu  to 
which  he  has  repeatedly  given  OTidence  of  having  pro- 
fitably devoted  ranch  time  and  labor,  and  we  are  In  no 
way  ditappointed.— PMto.  Med.  rfiiMS,Feb.  1, 187S. 


T10LME8  (TIMOTHY).  M.D., 

Surgeon  to  8t.  Oeorge'e  Ho(tpUal,  London. 

SURGERY,  ITS   PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE.    In  one  hand- 

some  octavo  Tolnme  of  nearly  1000  pages,  with  411  illustrations.     Cloth,  $6;  leather.  $7. 
(Now  Ready.) 


We  believe  it  to  be  by  far  the  best  surgical  text-book 
that  we  have,  insomach  as  it  is  the  completest.  and 
the  one  most  thoroughly  brongbt  up  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  present  dav.  All  wbo  will  give  this  book  the 
careful  perusal  that  it  de<»erveb  and  requires,  whe- 
ther student  or  practitioner,  will  agree  with  us,  that, 
from  the  happy  waj  in  which  jURiice  is  done,  both  to 
the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery,  from  the  care 
with  which  its  pages  are  brought  up  to  modern  date, 
from  the  respect  which  is  paid  all  along  tt)  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  it  deserves  lo  take  the  first  place 
among  the  text-books  on  surgery.  ~  British  Med. 
JoHm„  Dee.  25, 187d. 

This  is  a  work  which  has  been  looked  for  on  both 
si«ies  of  the  Atlantie  with  much  interest.  Mr.  Holmes 
is  a  surgeon  of  large  and  varied  experience,  and  one 
of  the  best  known,  and  perhaps  the  mont  brilliant 
writer  upon  surgical  nnbjects  in  Englaod.  It  i^  a 
book  for  students— and  an  admirable  one— and  for 


the  busy  general  practitioner.  It  will  give  a  student 
all  the  knowledge  needed  to  pass  a  rigid  examina* 
tion.  The  book  fairly  jUMtiflee  the  high  expectations 
that  were  formed  jf  it.  Its  style  is  clear  and  forcible, 
even  brilliant  at  times,  and  the  conciseness  needed 
to  bring  it  within  its  proper  limits  has  not  impaired 
its  force  and  distinctness.— JV.  T.  Med,  Record^  April 
14,  lf»76. 

It  will  be  found  a  most  excellent  epitome  af  sur- 
gery by  the  general  pmetirioner  who  ha»  not  the  time 
to  give  attention  to  more  minute  and  extended  works, 
and  to  the  medical  stodent.  In  fact,  we  know  of  no 
one  we  can  more  cordial <y  recommend.  The  author 
has  succeeded  well  in  giving  a  plain  and  practical 
account  of  each  Hurgieal  Injury  and  disease,  aod  of 
the  treatment  which  is  most  commonly  advisable. 
It  will  no  doubt  become  a  popular  work  in  the  pro- 

,  fe^slon.  and  especially  as  a  text-book.— 0<nc<nnat( 

I  Med.  New,  April,  1806. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  8UR0ERT. 
By  William  Piaais,  F.R.8.B.,  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Edited  by  JoBii 
Neill,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  ia  the  Penna. 


Medical  College,  Surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hoe* 
pital,  ke.  In  one  vary  handsome  octavo  volume  of 
780  pages,  with  316  illustrations,  cloth,  $3  75. 


Cf ARGENT  (P.  TT.).  M.D. 
^     ON  BANDAGING  AND   OTHER  OPERATIONS  OP  MINOR 

SUROBRT .    New  ediiioB,  with  ui  additional  ohaplar  on  Military  Bnrgery .    One  handsome 
royal  ISmo.  Toliime,  of  naarlj  400  pacaa,  with  1A4  wood-oats.    Oloih,  $1  7(. 


IJAMILTON  (FRANK  H.),  M.D., 

^^^  Pro/eteor  of  Fractures  and  BMoeationt,  Ac.,  in  BeHevue  Hoap,  Med.  OoUege,  Nem  To¥1l 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCA- 

TIONS.     Fifth  edition,  revised  and  Improved.     In  ooelat-geand  handsome  octavo rolame 
of  nearly  800  pages,  with  344  illnstrations.    Cloth,  $5  76 ;  leather,  $6  76      {Now  Ready. 

This  work  is  well  known,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  as  the  highest  authority  on  its  important 
fubjeotr— an  authority  recognised  in  the  courts  as  well  as  in  the  schools  and  in  practice — and 
again  manifested,  not  only  by  the  demand  for  a  fifth  edition,  but  by  arrangements  now  in  pro- 
gross  for  the  speedy  appearance  of  a  translation  in  Germany.  The  repeated  revisions  which  the 
author  has  thus  had  the  opportunity  of  making  have  enabled  him  to  give  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration to  every  portion  of  the  volume,  and  be  has  sedulously  endeavored  in  the  present  issue, 
to  perfect  the  work  by  the  aid  of  his  own  enlarged  experience  and  to  incorporate  in  it  whatever 
of  valae  has  been  added  in  this  department  since  the  issue  of  the  fourth  edition.  It  will  there- 
fore be  found  considerably  improved  in  matter,  while  the  most  careful  attention  has  been  piiid 
to  the  typographical  execution,  and  the  volume  is  presented  to  the  profession  in  the  confident 
hope  that  it  will  more  than  maintain  its  Tory  dlftingnished  repatation. 


There  in  no  better  woric  on  the  e\3\iect  in  existence 
than  that  of  Dr.  Hamilton.  It  should  bo  in  the  poseoe- 
rion  of  every  general  practitioner  and  surgeon.— TAc 
Am.  Jowm.  qf  ObeUtria,  Veb.  1870 . 

The  value  of  a  work  like  this  to  the  practical  physl- 
eina  aod  sturgeon  can  hardly  b«  overestimated,  and  the 
Aecessity  of  having  such  a  book  revised  to  the  latest 
dates,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  practical  importance 


of  its  teachings,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  medico  legal 
bearinji^  of  the  oases  of  which  it  treats,  and  which  have 
recently  bean  the  sultf  set  of  useful  papers  bjr  Dr  Uaroli- 
ton  and  others,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  every  one.  The 
prefect  volume  oeems  to  nutvly  fill  all  the  requinites. 
We  can  safely  recommf  nd  it  tm  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
the  Kuglisb  tsnfuage,  aikl  not  excelled  in  any  other.— 
Joum.  o/Nttvout  and  MenttU  Disease,  Jan.  1870. 


28  HsNBT  C.  LiA's  PuBUOATiONB — (Surgery). 

iPRICHSEN  (JOHN  E.), 

-^-'  Pro/e«9or  of  Surgery  in  univertUy  Oottege,  London,  etc. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY ;  being  a  Treatise  on  Snr- 

gioal  Injuries,  Diseaees,  and  Operations.  Revised  bj  the  author  ttom  the  Sixth  and 
enlarged  English  Edition.  Illustrated  by  over  seven  hundred  engravings  on  wood.  In 
two  large  and  beautiftrl  octavo  volumes  of  over  1700  pages,  cloth,  $9  00  ;  leather,  $11  00. 
{Lately  luued.) 

Author* 8  Preface  to  the  New  American  Edition. 

On  no  former  edition  of  this  work  has  the  author  bestowed  more  pains  to  render  it  k  complete  and 
satisfactory  exposition  of  British  Surgery  in  its  modern  aspects.  Every  portion  has  been  sedu- 
lously revised,  and  a  large  number  of  new  illustrations  have  been  introduced.  In  addition  to  the 
material  thus  added  to  the  English  edition,  the  author  has  furnished  for  the  American  edition  sneh 
material  as  has  accumulated  since  the  passage  of  the  sheetj  through  the  press  in  London,  so  that 
the  work  as  now  presented  to  the  American  profesaion,  contains  bis  latest  views  and  experieaee« 

The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  work  has  seemed. to  render  necessary  its  division  into  two  vol- 
omes.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  its  typographical  execution,  and  it  is  confidently  pre- 
sented as  in  every  respect  worthy  to  maintain  the  nigh  reputation  which  has  rendered  it  a  stand- 
ard authority  on  this  department  of  medical  science. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  potats  in  which  the  |  ttstes  In  his  preface,  they  are  not  confined  toaayoae 
present  edition  of  Mr.  Erichsen*s  Work  snrpasses  its  portion,  bat  are  distributed  generally  through  the 
predeceseors.  Throughout  there  is  evidence  of  a  '  subjects  of  which  the  work  treats.  Certainly  oae  of 
laborious  care  and  soiieltade  In  seizing  the  pasnlng  '  the  mont  valnable  sections  of  the  book  seem*  to  ni  to 


knowledge  of  the  day,  which  reflectw  the  greatest 


be  that  which  treats  of  the  dtfleasee  of  the  artertoe 


oredit  on  the  author,  and  much  enhances  the  value    and  the  operative  prooeedings  which  they  oeeeesltate 
of  his  work.    We  can  only  admire  the  industry  which    In  few  text-books  Is  so  maeh  carefMly  arraafed  fa 


hss  enabled  Mr.  Erlehsen  thus  to  succeed,  amid  the 
distractions  of  active  practice,  in  producing  emphatic- 
ally the  book  of  reference  and  study  for  BritiMh  prae- 
tltioners  of  surgery. — London  Irancef,  Oct  26,  1872. 

Considerable  changes  have  been  made  in  this  edi- 
tion, and  nearly  a  hundred  new  illustrations  have 
been  added.  It  is  difficult  in  a  small  compass  to  point 
out  the  alterations  and  additions;  for,  as  the  author  i 


formation  eolleeted.—X<m<fQn  Jfed.  Timet  and  Oom.. 
Oct.  26,  1873. 

The  entire  work,  complete,  oa  the  great  Bnglish 
treatise  on  Surgervof  our  own  time,  is,  we  can  aaenre 
our  readers,  equally  well  adapted  for  the  most  Junior 
student,  and,  as  a  book  of  reference,  for  the  odvaa^d 
praclltioaer.— 2>ttftffn  Quarterly  Journal, 


SKBT'S  OPBBATITB  SUROERT.  In  1  vol.  8vo. 
cloth,  of  over  660  pages ;  with  about  100  wood-ents. 
$3  26. 

0OOPER*8  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  ANP 


Late  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  UniTerBity  of  Edin- 
burgh, kc.  Fourth  Americsn,  from  the  Third  %wi 
KoTlned  Edinburgh  Edition.  In  one  large  end  rery 
beautlAil  volume  of  700  psges,  with  two  hundred  and 


Pbactice of  SuaaaxT.  In  1  vol.  8vo.  cloth,  760  p.  $2.  1     ^^^J  illa»«ratlon8  on  wood :  cloth,  93  75. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.     By  Jambs  Mm  ft, 
M.D.    Fourth  American,  from  the  last  Edinburgh 


GIBSON'S  INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  BUR- 
eaar.  Eighth  edition,  improved  and  altered.  With 
thirty-four  plates.  In  two  handsome  octavo  vol- 
umes, about  1000  pp. ,  leather,  raised  bandF.  $6  6r. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERT.    By  James  Miura,  M.D., 


Edition.  Revised  by  the  American  editor,  llloittrmiflil 
by  three  hundred  and  sixty-fbur  engravings  on  wood. 
In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  ncarty  700  p«gM: 
doth,  $3  76. 


D 


RUITT  (ROBERT),  M.R,C,S,,  fi-c. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERT. 

A  new  and  revised  Amerioan,  from  the  eighth  enlarged  and  improved  London  adilion.  Dlat- 
trated  with  foar  handred  and  thirty -two  wood  engravings.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo 
volume,  of  nearly  700  large  and  oloiely  printed  pagei,  cloth,  $4  90 ;  leather,  $6  06. 


All  that  the  surgical  student  or  praeUtioner  eould 
desire. — Dublin  Qxtarterly  Journal. 

It  is  a  most  admirable  book.  We  do  not  know 
when  we  have  examined  one  with  more  pleasare.*— 
Boeton  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

In  Mr.  Drnitt'S  book,  though  oontalniag  only  some 
^even  handred  pages,  both  the  prlndples  and  the 


praettee  of  surgery  are  treated,  and  so  elearly  and 
persplenonsly,  as  to  elnddate  every  Important  to|rie. 
We  have  examined  the  book  most  thoroaghly,  aad 
can  say  that  this  sneceas  la  well  merited.  His  book, 
moreover,  poseesses  the  ineotimable  advantarai  of 
having  the  subjects  perfectly  well  srranged  aad  eloe- 
siied,  and  of  being  written  In  a  stvle  at  oaee  ai^ 
and  succinct.— .Im.  Jourfial  of  Med.  8eicnc4s. 


J^SHTON  (T.  /.).  ^ 

ON  THE  DISEASES,  INJURIES,  AND  MALFORMATIONS  OF 

THB  RECTUM  AND  ANUS ;  with  remarks  on  Habitnal  Constipation.  Second  Amerioao, 
from  the  foarth  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  handsome  illnstrationi.  In  one  Tery 
beaatifully  printed  octavo  volume  of  ahoat  300  pages,  cloth,  $3  26. 

T>IQELO  W  (HENRY  /.),  M^., 

'-^  Pro/eeeor  of  Surgery  in  the  Maeeachtieetts  Med.  College, 

ON   THE  MECHANISM   OF   DISLOCATION  AND  FRACTURE 

OF  THE  HIP.  With  the  Reduction  of  the  JMslecation  by  the  Vlezion  Method.  With 
numerons  original  iilostrations.      In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume.     Cloth,  $2  60. 

TA  WSON  (GEORGE),  P.  R.  C,  flf.,  Engl., 

A^  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmie  ffogpital,  MoorJUlde,  Ae. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  EYE,  ORBIT,  AND  EYELIDS :  their  Imme- 
diate and  Remote  Effects.  With  about  one  hundred  illustrations.  In  one  very  hand- 
some octavo  volume,  cloth,  $3  50. 

It  is  an  admirable  practical  book  la  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  phrase.— Xondois  Mwdleal  Time 
and  OateUe^  May  18, 1867. 


HiNBT  0.  LiA's  Ptiblioatiokb—(  Sut^^ry). 
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J>RYANT  (THOMAS),  RR.O.S,, 

^^  Surgeon  to  Quy*B  ffo9jktal. 

THE  PRACTICE   OP   SURGERY.    With  over  Five  Hundred  En- 

graTinfTS  on  Wood.    In  one  Iwgt  and  very  bandtome  octavo  volame  of  nearly  1000  pagef , 
olotb,  $0  16 ;  leather,  raised  bands,  $7  25.     (Lately  PubHtked.) 

•Mered  ttAmlj  and  fkirlj,  bat  Mr.  Bryant^s  are 
adopted.  TliM  the  work  it  not  a  compilation  of 
other  writingi ;  U  le  not  an  encyolopadia,  but  the 
plain  sutements,  on  pmclloal  points,  of  »  mau  who 
has  liTed  »nd  breathed  and  had  his  being  in  the 
rlch6«t  sarglcal  experience. — Detroit  Bevieto  qf  Med. 
and  Pharmacy t  August,  1873. 


Again,  the  aotbor  gtvee  ns  his  own  practice,  hie 
ewa  beliefs,  and  lUnstrates  bTbi*  own  cases,  or  those 
treated  in  Ony's  Hospital.  Tbis  feature  adds  joint 
emphasis,  and  a  solidiij  to  his  statements  that  inspire 
eonfldeoce.  One  feels  himself  almost  by  the  side  of 
the  surgeon,  seeing  his  work  and  hearing  his  Ilring 
words.    The  Tlews,  eto.,  of  other  surgeons  are  con- 


(lARTER  (R.  BRUDENELL),  F.R.C.S., 

v-/  ophthalmic  Burgeon  to  Ht.  George  t  HohpUal,  *te. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  OxV  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.    Edit- 

ed,  with  test-tjpes  and  Additions,  by  John  Green,  M.D.   (of  8t.  Louis,  Mo.)-     In  one 

bandsome  octaro  Tolame  of  about  500  pagef,  and  124  illustrations.     Cloth,  $3  75.     {Ju»t 

R^dy.) 

Dr.  Oreen,  wbose  reputation  and  experience  in  this  department  are  well  known,  bas  given  this 

work  a  very  careful  revision,  and  bns  introduced  much  mntter  which  will  be  found  of  importance 

to  tbe  pructitioner.     As  bi.«  system  of  test-types  is  tbe  one  recommei  ded  by  tbe  author,  they 

baTe  been  inserted  in  the  volume  in  a  shape  wbiob  will  admit  of  tbeir  being  detacbed  and 

mounted  tor  convenient  office  use. 

These  test-types,  on  a  sheet  for  moonting,  can  be  bad  separate,  prioe.25  oents. 
It  would  be  dlittcutt  for  Mr.  Carier  to  write  an  unin-    in  rlsw,  and  presents  the  subject  in  a  clear  and  ooocIm) 


structlve  book,  and  Impossible  •for  bim  to  write  an  un- 
inten'tttlnf  one.  Bven  on  subjects  with  which  he  is  not 
bound  to  bs  (kmiliar,  he  can  discourse  with  a  rare  degree 
of  clearDefts  and  effect.  Our  readers  will  therefore  not 
be  surprised  to  leern  that  a  work  by  him  on  tbe  Dlsea>es 
of  tbe  Kye  makee  a  very  valuable  addition  to  ophthal- 
mic literature.  .  .  .  The  book  will  remain  one  nsefo) 
alike  to  the  general  and  the  special  pmoiitioner.  Not 
the  least  valuable  result  wblch  we  expect  frt>m  it  is  that 
it  will  to  some  considerable  «>xtent  despeclullxe  this  bril- 
liant department  of  medicine. — Tendon  Lancetf  Oct.  30, 
1875. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  can  endorse  ihe  work 
as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  practioal  ophtfanl- 
molofty  •   Mr.  Carter  never  deviates  from  tbe  end  he  bas 


manaer,  cs^y  of  comprebua^iou,  and  beui*e  the  more 
valunble.  We  would  especially  rommend,  however,  as 
worthy  of  high  praise,  tbe  manner  iu  which  the  tliers- 
peutlOB  of  dl{i<;ase  of  the  e>e  Ui  elaborated,  for  here  the 
author  is  particularly  clear  and  pracilml,  where  otlier 
writers  are  unfortunately  too  often  deficient.  The  finul 
chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  Uftes  and  selec* 
tlon  of  spectAoles,  and  is  admirably  compact,  plain,  snd 
useful,  especially  the  paragraphs  on  the  treatment  of 
presbyopia  and  myopia.  In  ooncliiHion,  our  thanks  are 
due  the  author  for  many  useful  hints  In  the  great  sub- 
ject of  ophthalmic  surgery  and  therapeutics,  a  field 
where  of  late  years  we  glean  but  a  few  grains  of  sound 
wheat  from  a  mass  of  chaff. — ^Aeie  york  Medical  Ktoordy 
OoU  -ia,  1876. 


'VTELLS  ( /.  SOELBERO), 

'  '         Pro/6§sor  0/  Ophikalwtology  in  King*$  OolUge  BotpOal,  Ae. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.     Second  American, 

from  the  Third  and  Revised  London  Edition,  with  additions;  illustrated  with  namerons 
engravings  on  wood,  and  six  colored  plates.     Together  with  selections  from  the  Test-types 
of  Jfaeger  and  Snellen.     In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  nearly  800 
pages  ;  cloth,  $5  00 ;  leather,  $6  00.     (Lately  PublUked.) 
The  continued  demand  for  this  work,  both  in  England  and  this  country,  if  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  author  has  succeeded  in  his  effort  to  supply  within  a  reasonable  compass  a  full  practical 
digest  of  ophthalmology  in  its  most  modem  aspects,  while  the  call  for  repeat^  editions  has  en- 
abled him  in  his  revisions  to  maintain  its  position  abreast  of  the  most  recent  investigations  and 
improvements.     In  again  reprinting  It,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  adapt  it  thoroughly  to  the 
wants  of  the  American  practitioner.     Such  additions  as  seemed  desirable  have  been  introduced 
by  the  editor.  Dr.  I.  Minis  Hays,  and  thenumber  of  illustrations  has  been  largely  increased.    The 
importance  of  test-types  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis  ia  so  aniversally  acknowledged  at  the  present  day 
that  it  seemed  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  work  that  they  should  be  added,  and  as  the 
Author  recommends  the  use  of  those  both  of  Jaeger  and  of  Snellen  for  different  purposes,  seleo* 
tions  have  been  made  from  each,  so  that  the  practitioner  may  have  at  command  all  the  asi>ist- 
anoe  seoessary.     Althoogh  enlarged  by  one  hundred  pages,  it  has  been  retained  at  the  former 
very  moderste  price,  rendering  it  one  of  the  cheapest  volumes  before  the  profession. 
A  few  notices  of  the  previous  edition  are  subjoined. 

On  ezamlolng  it  oarefally,  one  is  not  at  all  snr-  Ineid  and  flowing,  therein  differing  materially  from 
prised  that  it  ahonid  meet  with  n ni venal  fwvor.  It  eomeof  the  translations  of  Contiuental  writers  on  this 
is,  in  fact,  a  oompreheDftiveandthorooghly  practical  |  enbjeels  thai  are  tn  the  market.  Special  palm*  are 
treatise  ou  diseases  uf  the  eye,  setting  forth  the  prao-    taken  to  explalh,»t  length,  those  sabj<*cts  which  are 


tice  of  the  leading  oculists  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  giving  the  antbor'sewn  opinions  and  prefereoces, 
wbleh  are  quite  decided  and  worthy  at  high'  eonsid- 
eratlon.  The  third  Kngllsh  edition,  from  which  this 
is  taken,  having  been  revtited  by  the  author,  com- 
prises  a  notice  of  all  the  more  reeent  advances  m^e 
la  ophthalmic  seience.    The  style  of  the  writer  Is 


particularly  difflcultof  comprehenHiun  to  the  Imginr 
ner,  as  the  nse  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  interpre- 
tation of  -Its  Images,  etc.  The  book  Is  profusely  and 
ab*y  illnttMited,  and  at  tbe  eod^  are  to  be  found  19 
excellent  colored  ophthalmoscopic  flgores,  which  are 
copies  of  some  of  the  plates  of  Liebreich's  admirable 
atlas.— JTan^os  CUy  Med.  Journ.,  Jane,  1871. 


L 


A  URENCE  (JOHN  Z.),  F,  R.  C,  S., 

EdUor  qfthe  Ophthalmic  Eerfiew,  Ac. 

A  HANDY-BOOK  OP   OPHTHALMIC  SURGERY,  for  the  use  of 

Practitioners.    Second  Kdition,  revised  and  enlarged.     With  numerous  illustrations.     Ib 
one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  cloth,  $2  75. 


80  HiNBY  C.  LiA'B  PuBLiOATiows — (Surgery^  dic.). 


rp HO  MP  SON  (SIR  HENR  F ), 

J-  Surgeon  and  Pro/etsor  of  OUnieal  SwgmTf  to  UniveraUy  College  HoapUal . 

LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  URINARY  ORGANS.   With 

illuBirations  on  wood.     Seoond  Ameriean  from  the  Third  SnglUb  Bdiiion.     In  one  n««t 

ootoTo  Tolnme.     Cloth,  $2  25.     {Juti  Utusd.) 
My  aim  hM  been  to  produoe  in  the  smalleat  poeeible  oompiws  an  epitome  of  praetioal  knowl- 
edge oonoeming  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  diieaaes  which  form  the  snbjeot  of  the  work ; 
and  I  venture  to  belieTe  that  my  intention  has  been  more  fnlly  realised  in  thie  volnme  than  ta 
either  of  ite  predeceMors. — Author*M  Prtface. 

D7  THE  8  A  MB  AUTHOR. 

ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OP  STRICTURE  OF 

THB  URBTHBA  AND  URINABY  FISTULIE.  With  plates  and  wood^nU.  From  tha 
third  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  eloth,  $3  &•• 
{LaUhf  Puhlished.) 

-DT  TUB  SAME  AUTHOR.    {Just  Issued.) 

THE  DISEASES   OF  THE  PROSTATE,  THEIR  PATHOLOGY 

AND  TREATMENT.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  In  one  very  handsome  ooUvo  volume  of 
355  pagee,  with  thirteen  plates,  plain  and  colorad,  and  illustrations  on  wood.    Cloth,  $3  75. 


rPAYLOR  (ALFRED  5.),  M.D., 

^  Lecturer  on  Med.  Jurisp.  and  OkeenUtrif  in  Ou§*9  MogpUal 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.    Seventh  American  Edition.    Edited 

by  John  J.  Rbssk,  M.D.,  Prcf  of  Med.  Jarisp.  in  the  Uaiv.  of  Penn.     In  one  Urge 
octavo  volume  of  nearly  900  pages.     Cloth,  $5  00;  leather,  $6  00.     {Just  Issued.) 

In  preparing  for  the  press  this  sevsnth  American  edition  of  the  **  Mannal  of  Medical  Jarispm- 
dence'*  the  editor  has,  through  the  courtesy  of  Br.  Taylor,  enjoyed  the  very  great  advsuitage  of 
consulting  the  sheets  of  the  new  edition  of  the  author's  larger  work,  "  The  Principlee  and  Prao> 
tioe  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  which  is  now  ready  for  publication  in  London.  This  has  enabled 
him  to  introduce  the  author's  latest  views  upon  the  topics  discussed,  which  are  believed  to  bring 
the  work  fully  up  to  the  present  time.  • 

The  notes  of  the  former  editor,  Dr.  Hartshorne,  as  also  the  numerous  valuable  referencee  to 
American  practice  and  decisions  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Penrose,  have  been  retained,  with  but  Uw 
slight  exceptions  ;  they  will  be  found  inclosed  in  brackets,  distinguished  by  the  letters  (H.)  and 
(P.).  The  additions  made  by  the  present  editor,  from  the  material  at  his  command,  amoant  to 
about  one  hundred  pages;  and  bis  own  notes  are  devignated  by  the  letter  (H.). 

Several  subjects,  not  treated  of  in  the  former  edition,  have  been  noticed  in  the  present  one, 
and  the  work,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  to  merit  a  oontiauanee  of  the  confidence  which  it  has  so 
long  enjoyed  as  a  standard  authority. 

^r  THB  SAME  AUTHOR.    {Noio  Ready.) 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICAL  JURISPRU- 

DENCE.     Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  numerous  Illustrations.     In  two  large  octavo 
▼olumes,  cloth,  $10  00;  leather,  $12  00 

This  great  work  is  now  recognised  in  England  as  the  fullest  and  most  anthoritative  treatise  oa 
every  department  of  its  important  subject.  In  laying  it,  in  its  improved  form,  before  the  Ameri- 
oan  profession,  the  pnblidher  trusts  that  it  will  assume  the  same  position  in  this  coontrj. 


-DT  THB  SAMS  A  UTHOR.    New  EdUion—Now  Ready. 

POISONS  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  ANDU 

MEDICINE.     Third  American,  from  the  Tbird  and  Bevised  English  Ifidttion.     In  on^ 
large  octavo  volume  of  8a0  paged  ;  cloth,  $5  50  ;  leather,  $6  50. 

This  work,  which  has  been  so  long  reeogniaed  aa  a  leading  authority  on  its  important  fiib|eet, 
has  received  a  very  thorough  revision  at  the  hands  of  the  author,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
new  book  rather  than  as  u  mere  rerision.  He  hat  sought  to  bring  it  on  all  points  to  a  Uvei 
with  the  advanced  science  of  tbe  day ;  many  portions  have  been  rt written,  mnoh  that  was  of 
minor  importance  has  been  omitted,  and  every  eifort  made  to  condense  a  oomplete  view  of  the 
subject  within  tbe  limits  of  a  single  volame.  Dr.  Taylor's  position  as  an  expert  hae  brought 
him  into  connection  with  nearly  all  important  cases  in  England  for  many  years.  He  thus  speaks 
with  an  authority  that  few  other  living  meit  possess,  while  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  toxicology  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic*  renders  his  work  e<)aaliy  adapted  as  a 
text-book  in  this  country  as  in  Qreat  Britain. 


To  the  metnbera  of  the  legal  and  medical  pro&Mdon 
It  is  UDuecus^ary  to  wxy  au^thiuK  ouunueudatury  of 
Tajlor's  Medical  Jurip>prudeuce.  We  might  a«  well  uu- 
durtake  to  Hpeak  of  the  merit  of  Cbitty's  Pleadings. — 
Chicago  Lrgal  J^rwt,  Oct  ^6, 1873. 

This  last  edition  of  tbe  Manual  is  probably  the  best 
of  all,  as  it  ooDtains  more  maturial  and  is  wurked  up  to 
tbe  latest  views  of  the  author  as  expnMMd  In  the  msi 


edition  of  the  Prinolplsfl.  Dr.  Reese.  th«  cdStor  (tf  tb« 
Maoual,  haw  done  «yory  thing  to  maka  hia  wora  aeeept* 
able  to  his  medical  oouutrymeu.— Ae«o  I'ork  MetUad 
Jieotrd,  Jan.  15,  lb74.  , 

It  ii(  beyond  question  tbe  most  attractive  as  well  * 
mo9t  reliable  manuid  of  medIualjurtoprud««Ma|»ubU»b«d 
in  the  Eagksb  language.!— JjM^fcmt /ou/na/  t^Sypktio' 
graphyf  UcU  1873. 
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/pUKE  (DANIEL  HACK),  M.D., 

•^  Joint  author  of  "  2^  Ulmual  ofJ*iychologic4i  JfeditfftM,'*  te. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  UPON 

THB  BODT  IN  HRALTH  AND  DISEASE.     Designed  to  Illustrate  the  Action  of  the 
Imagination.     In  one  handsome  octavo  voltime  of  416  pages,  cloth,  $3  26.     {Juit  Issued.) 

The  ohjeot  of  the  author  in  this  work  has  been  to  show  not  only  the  effect  of  the  mind  in  oaus* 
Ing  and  intensifying  di^ftase,  font  also  its  ouratiye  inflaenoe,  and  the  ase  whieh  may  be  made  of 
the  imagination  and  the  emotions  as  thenvpeutie  agents.  Scattered  foots  bearing  u^^on  this  sub* 
ject  have  long  beep  famlliMr  to  the  professioni  but  ne  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  collect 
and  systematise  them  so  as  to  render  them  arailable  to  the  practitioner,  by  establishing  the  seye- 
ral  phenomena  upon  a  Boientiflo  basis.  In  the  endeator  thus  to  convert  to  the  use  of  legitimate 
medicine  the  means  whidi^  have  been  employed  so  succesafuUy  in  many  systems  of  quackery,  the 
author  has  produced  a  work  of  the.Mgh«et  freshness  and  interest  as  well  as  of  permanent  value. 


jyLANDFORD  (G.  FIELDING),  M.  P.,  F  R.  C  />., 

^^  Lteturet  on.  Pgydkoloffioal  MkHttmt  ai  ike  Sdhool  of  8i.  Otorge'8  Hospital,  Ao. 

INSANITY  AND  ITS  TREATMENT:  Lectures  on  the  Treatment, 

Medical  and  Legal,  of  Insane  Pattents.     With  a  Summary  of  the  Laws  in  force  in  the 
United  States  on  the  Confinement  of  the  Insane.    By  Isaac  Bat,  M.  D.    In  one  very 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  471  pages;  cloth,  $3  35. 
This  volume  is  presented  to  meet  th^  want,  so  frequently  expressed,  of  a  oomprebeosive  traa* 
tis^  in  moderate  compaas,  on  the  pathoJogy^  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  insanity.   To  render  It  of 
more  value  to  the  pnMHitiener  in  th4s  oountry.  Dr.  Ray  has  added  an  appendix  which  affords  in- 
formation, not  elsewhere  to  b«  found  in  so  accessible  aforih,  to  physioians  who  may  at  any  moment 
be  called  upon  to  take  action  in  relation  to  patients. 

It  satijifles.  a  want  wkloh  matt  have  beea  eotely  i  aetoally  eeen  In  pr&ctiee  and  the  appropriate  treat* 
feltby  the  bony  general  practitioner*  of  thia-eoufttry.  |  meat  for  them,  we  And  in  Dr.  Blandford's  work  a 


It  takes  the  form  of  a  ■mnnai  of  oUuieaL  description 
of  the  Tarloofl  forfas  of  insanUy*  with  a  daacr^tk>n 
of  the  mode  of  examining  persoas  saepeeted  ef  !&• 
■anlty.  We  call  partlonlar  attention  to  this  feature 
of  the  book,  aa  giving  it  a  sni4«e  Talne  to  ihe  gene* 
ral  practitioner.  If  we  pass  from  theoceMoal  eonide- 
ratloaa  to  deseiiptloBs  of  the  varietiM  of  Insanity  as 


considerable  adranee  over  prcTions  writings  on  the 
atib^eot.  His  pletnree  of  the  various  forms  of  mental 
disease  are  so  clear  itnd  good  that  no  reader  can  fall 
to  be  struck  with  their  silperiorlty  to  those  given  la 
ordipary  manuals  in  Ihe  BngHsh  language  ur  (so  far 
as  opr  own  reading  exteflds)  in  any  other.— .Lotuloii 
Praetitiontr,  Feb.  1871. 


W: 


INSLOW  (FORBES),  M.D.,  D,C.L.,ifc. 

ON  OBSCURE  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  DISORDERS 

OF  THB  MliND;  their  incipient  Svmptonu,  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  Treatment,  and  Pro* 
pliylaxis.  Second  American,  from  the  Mtird  and  reviaed  Bngliih  edition.  In  one  haadtom* 
octavo  volume  of  nearly  dOU  prngest  eloih,  $4  26. 
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EA  (HENRY  C). 

SUPERSTITION    AND    FOftOB:    ESSAYS    ON    THE   WAGER  OF 

LAW,  THlft  WAQBR  OF  BATTLE,  THE  ORDBAL,  AND.  TORTURE.     S^ond  Edition^ 
Enlargad.     In  one  handsome  volume  roy^llSmo.  of  nearly  MM  pages;  oloth,  %1  76. 
{LatJy  JPudiisksd.) 
We  know  of  no-  single  work  which  contkins,  In  so  i  interesting  phases  of  human  society  and  progress. 


small  a  compass,  so  much  illuatratire  of  the  m traDge«t 
operations  of  the  human  mtnd.  '  Foot-notes  giro  ih'e 
anthority  for  each  statement,  showing  rast  research 
and  woaderfU. industry.  We  advise  our  eonfriru 
to  read'this  book  and  ponderlts  teachings— C'Mca^o 
Med.  Journal,  Aug.  1370. 

Ae  a  work  of  carious  Inquiry  on  certain  ouUyiiig 
points  of  obsolete  law,  "Superstition  aud  Force"  is 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  ba<>ks  we  have  met  with. 
^'^London  Athenaum,  Nov.  9,  ISM. 

He  has  thrown  a  great  deaiofllghanpen  what  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  mostliiMrtietiTo  ae  well  as 


The.  fulness  and  breadth  with  which  he  has  carried 
out  )iis  comparatire  survey  of  this  repalaire  iield  of 
history  [^orture],  are  such  as  to  preclude  our  doing 
Justice  to  the  .work' within  oar  present  limits.  3ut 
here,  as  throughout  the  Tolame,  there  will  be  found 
a  wealth  of  ULiMtrati^n,  and  a  critical  grasp  oX  tha 
philosophical  import  of  facts  which  will  render  Hi. 
)[<ea*s  labors  of  sterling  value  to  the  historical  stn^ 
ifiuL—London  Sf^nrdoff  Mwtnp,  Oct.  8, 1870. 

As  a  book  of  read  jreference  on  the  subject,  it  Is  of 
the  highest  Value. ^iTtfltfaiiuecr  MevUw,  Oct.  1807. 


lyl  THB  &AMS  AUTHOR.    (Lat^y  Pvbli9k9d,) 

STUDIES  n?  CHURCH  HISTORY— THB  RISE  OF  THE  TEM* 

PORAL  POWBR^BBNEFIT  OF  GLKRQT— BX00MMU1!9ICATI0N.  In  one  large  royal 
12mo.  Yotmiie  of  51^  pp.  oloth,  $2  T6. 


The  story  was  never  told  more  calmly  or  with 
greater  learning  or  wiser  thought.  We  doubt,  indeed. 
If  anv  other  study  of  this  &eld  ean  be  compared  wUh 
this  for  clearness,  accuracy,  and  power.-^OAioofo 
Seutminer,  Dec.  1870. 

Mr.  Lea's  latest  work/*  Stisdies In Chmreh  History,^' 
fully  sustains  the  promise  of  the  trst.  It  deals  vriih 
three  subjects— the  Temporal  Power,  Beaeii  of 
Clergy,  and  Kxeommnnieatlon,  the  record  of  which 
has  a  peculiar  importance  for  the  Snglish  student,  and 
Is  a  oliapter  on  Ancient  Law  likely  to  be  regarded  as 
inal.  We .0^0  hardly  pass  from  our  mentton  of  such 
works  a»  theee-^with  which  that  on  '^Sacerdotal 
Oi^baoy"  should  be  iaeluded— without  noting  the 


literary  phenomenon  that  the  head  of  one  of  the  irst 

American  houses  is  also  the  writer  of  some  of  Its  most 
original  books.— .LofMton  AihiWMwm,  Jan.  7,  1871. 

Mr.  I«ea  has  done  great  honor  to  himself  and  this 
eountry  by  the  admirable  works  he  has  writteb  on 
eeclesiolo^caland  cognate  subjects.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  commend  his  **  SapersUtion  and 
Force"  and  hla  ''HUtory  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy.'* 
The  present  Tolnme  is  fully  as  admirable  In  its  me* 
thodof  dealing  with  topics  and  in  the  thoroughnesa— 
a  quality  so  frequently  lacking  in  American  authors— 
with  which  they  are  InTestixated.— /T.  T,  Journal  <^ 
Ptfchol.  MidietM,  July,  1870. 
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